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PREFACE. 


A geeat  change  has  come  over  modern  minds;  and  those 
which  will  not  obey  the  command  to  advance,  are  now  left 
behind  in  the  great  struggle  of  life.  Trade,  the  basis  of  the 
wealth  of  this  great  country,  was  the  first  in  the  race.  Our 
fathers  bought  and  sold  and  bargained  in  small  shops,  and, 
patiently  plodding  on,  abhorred  all  show  and  ostentation.  At 
the  present  day,  on  the  other  hand,  the  commonest  vocation 
of  life  cannot  be  carried  on  without  a certain  parade.  The 
meanest  merchandise  must  be  sold  in  palaces,  with  their  at- 
tendant plate-glass,  florid  decorations,  mirrors,  chandeliers, 
carpeted  and  gilded  chambers,  and  draperied  walls  and  win- 
dows. Wholesale  houses  are  now-of-days  huge  monopolies; 
and  where  once  a return  of  50,000Z.  and  60,000Z.  was  deemed  a 
first-rate  order  of  things,  the  half  million  or  million  are  scarcely 
wondered  at  now.  Manufacturers  are  hence  compelled  to 
meet  great  demands ; for  large  quantities,  small  profits,  and 
quick  returns,  make  the  millionnaire.  To  do  this,  the  mecha- 
nical and  chemical  sciences  are  called  into  requisition  to  assist, 
and  well  have  they  responded ; for  in  answering  that  call,  they 
themselves  have  become  developed.  The  whole  community 
now  ride  in  the  fast-going  steam-carriages  of  monopolist  com- 
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panies,  whose  capitals  are  reckoned  by  hundreds  of  millions ; 
and,  not  content  with  this,  science  has  devised  a plan  whereby 
even  our  thoughts  are  conveyed  through  Europe,  and  will  ere 
long  be  carried  all  over  the  world,  as  speedily  as  the  lightning’s 
flash.  In  fact,  manufactures,  trade,  and  commerce,  foremost 
in  the  race,  carry  religion,  science,  laws,  order,  and  civilisation, 
to  all  the  families  of  man. 

What  a vast  field  is  here  for  reflection ! This  great  move- 
ment seems  to  draw  everything  after  it.  The  ecclesiastical  and 
legal  professions  sympathise  with,  and  are  affected  by  it;  and  even 
if  they  move  not  of  their  own  accord,  a momentum  is  imparted 
to  them  from  without,  which  they  cannot,  and  dare  not  resist. 
All  species  of  property  must  hence  be  made  more  current  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  ever  changing  owners  and  holders  thereof. 
Even  landed  property  will  henceforth  he  made  as  negotiable  as 
a transfer  in  the  funds  or  a bank-note.  The  laws  to  enable 
every  man  to  get  his  own  are  now  in  course  of  being  simply 
rendered,  and  an  improved  criminal  jurisprudence  will  lead  ere 
long  to  yet  easier  transitions.  What  the  public  demands,  the 
legislature  must  concede ; else  it  stands  in  the  way  and  be- 
comes obstructive. 

While  men’s  minds  have  thus  been  excited  to  every  action 
of  reform, — strange  to  say,  the  dull  routine  of  medicine  is  the 
only  branch  of  science  that  lags  behind.  It  is  a cumbrous  load, 
resembling  only  itself,  and  is  a mere  heavy  lumber,  dragged 
along  by  its  own  slow-moving  forces,  apparently  uninfluenced 
by  the  changes  of  the  times.  The  public  leaves  it  to  itself,  its 
usages,  and  its  laws.  They  know  nothing  of  its  intricacies.  It 
has  no  place  in  their  minds,  when  they  need  it  not, — and  so  they 
care  not  for  it ; though  still  they  show  great  impatience  of  its 
yoke,  when  obliged  to  invoke  its  assistance,  and  submit  with 
the  utmost  dissatisfaction  to  the  rules  it  enjoins.  They  will 
not  stop  to  hear  prosy  tales,  as  once  they  did,  from  former  pro- 
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fessors,  in  the  days  of  gold-lieaded  canes,  buckles,  and  bag- 
wigs  ; and  who  can  blame  them  ? They  have  no  time  for  the 
luxury  of  being  ill ; and  hence  it  is,  that  he  who  promises  the 
quickest  cure  is  the  article  sought  after.  “ Can’t  stop,”  is  the 
reply ; “ better  kill  me  at  once  than  keep  me  out  of  the  ware- 
house.” The  warehouse ! Every  one  has  his  warehouse  ; for 
every  man’s  occupation  or  profession,  whatever  it  be,  is  his 
warehouse ; and  so  every  branch  of  society  feels  impatience  at 
disease. 

Thus  is  it,  that  every  method  which  the  human  mind  can 
devise  for  a quick  remedy  is  brought  forth  to  treat  this  hurry- 
ing, bustling,  living  mass.  Hence  has  arisen  a host  of  pre- 
tenders ; the  nostrum-monger  opens  shop  against  the  legiti- 
mate trader  in  physic,  the  hydropathist  opposes  both,  and  the 
homoeopathist  all.  A shilling  is  tossed  down  for  a box  of  pills 
— no  matter  by  whom  or  of  what  made — and  they  are  swal- 
lowed in  the  railway-train  in  the  course  of  business.  A bath 
and  a rubbing- down  are  taken  at  a hydropathic  establishment, 
simultaneously  with  orders  for  goods ; and  men  swallow  glo- 
bules for  imaginary  ailments,  instead  of  going  to  the  doctor  to 
have  the  matter  scientifically  treated.  Hence  the  doctor  and 
his  profession  are  quoted  in  the  market  at  a discount.  Why  ? 
Because  he  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  rest  of  the  world — has 
not  gone  ahead  or  out  of  the  beaten  track,  as  all  the  rest  have 
done,  but  sticks  to  his  old  saws,  his  old  prejudices,  and  quotes  as 
a respectable  authority  old  Hippocrates,  who  lived  three  cen- 
turies and  more  before  the  Christian  era; — before  anatomy 
was  properly  studied, — before  the  wonders  of  modern  chemistry 
had  been  developed, — before  the  circulation  of  the  blood  was 
discovered ; — in  short,  before  half  a hundred  things  had  been 
thought  of,  without  which  medicine  could  not  now  be  practised 
at  all.  The  practice  of  medicine,  then,  wants  modernising, — 
wants  to  be  thrown  open  and  ventilated, — wants  to  have  some 
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fresh  light  thrown  on  it ; because,  it  is  at  present  behind  the 
age,  positively  obstructive,  and  must  be  moved  on.  The  public 
mind,  it  cannot  be  denied,  has  long  viewed  it  with  distrust,  and 
on  everything  connected  with  medicine,  is  much  divided  in 
opinion.  As  I perfectly  agree  with  the  general  sentiment  on 
this  topic,  I need  not,  in  this  age  of  progress,  offer  any  apology 
whatever  for  here  submitting  to  the  public  my  own  ideas.  Of 
one  thing  I am  well  assured,  that  their  publication  cannot 
make  matters  worse,  or  cause  them  to  retrograde ; nor  is  it  im- 
possible that  they  may  make  them  better.  A little  originality 
and  a few  germs  of  fresh  thought  on  the  varied  subjects  treated, 
may  lead  other  members  of  the  profession  to  think, — may  lead 
the  great  public  itself  to  judge  and  reason  more  seriously,  more 
rationally,  and  perhaps,  also,  somewhat  more  scientifically.  Yet, 
who  in  his  senses  would  write  scientifically  for  the  million  ? It 
is  quite  bad  enough  to  do  so  for  the  few — those  of  the  profes- 
sion— who  will  not  heed  it  or  move  on  themselves,  nor  allow 
any  one  else  to  do  so  in  their  place. 

I have  endeavoured,  therefore,  in  the  following  pages,  to 
convey  useful  and  philosophical  information  in  plain,  common- 
sense  language,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  avoid  all  technicali- 
ties ; — in  short,  to  convey  some  knowledge  of  the  wonders  of 
their  own  bodies,  and  that  which  concerns  them  most,  to  those 
who  cannot  be  presumed  able  to  dive  deep  into  medical  science. 
All  persons  and  all  families  practise  a little  self-medication  or 
surgery  during  their  lives ; and  as  there  is  really  so  much  error 
in  what  they  do,  I have  thought  that,  with  a little  instruction, 
they  may  act  right  as  easily  as  wrong.  They  will  here,  then, 
have  to  see  some  of  their  old  prejudices  knocked  down ; — never- 
theless, while  giving  them  new  rules,  I have,  at  the  same  time, 
endeavoured  to  explain  their  philosophy.  I feel  justified,  there- 
fore, in  recommending  this  work  ; — First,  to  those  who  stop  at 
home,  though  surrounded  by  physicians,  as  they  will  here  get 
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good  advice  on  many  points,  and  still  Lave  the  benefit  of  proper 
medication  from  their  own  professional  friend.  Secondly , — it 
will  be  useful  to  those  who  live  where  there  are  few  doctors, 
and  those  few  hard  to  be  got  at,  or  to  others  who  live  where 
there  are  none ; — as,  for  instance,  to  the  clergy,  who — like  the 
late  Reverend  Sydney  Smith — are  often  called  upon  to  ad- 
minister “ a gentle  jog”  to  their  poorer  parishioners.  Thirdly , 
— I address,  myself  to  those,  who  have  the  command  of  ships 
carrying  no  surgeons  among  their  living  cargo,  and  also  to  emi- 
grants and  colonists,  who  will,  in  the  emergencies  and  accidents 
of  human  life  in  a rude  state  of  civilisation,  find  much  good 
advice  as  to  what  they  can  do  satisfactorily,  both  for  their  own 
benefit  and  that  of  their  families  and  friends.  Lastly , — my  work 
may  perchance  not  be  without  its  uses  to  the  profession  itself, 
as  forming  an  integral  portion  of  the  great  Public ; and  they 
may,  perhaps,  find  here  a few  new  ideas,  which  they  bad  not 
been  taught  at  their  Alma-mater,  or  learnt  elsewhere  in  their 
study  of  medical  literature.  As  one  of  their  own  body,  and 
strongly  opposed  to  every  species  of  quackery  or  illegitimate 
practice,  I can  only  say, — and  I feel  assured,  too,  many  sen- 
sible practitioners  will  agree  with  me, — that  they,  as  well  as 
myself,  have  found  the  practice  of  medicine,  at  times,  fail  them. 
I have  been  driven,  then,  like  themselves,  to  my  own  resources 
and  observations,  from  the  results  of  which  I have  endeavoured 
to  do  my  best  for  the  patient. 

What  I have  advanced  as  new  and  original  matter,  has  been 
elicited  from  much  patient  observation,  and  may  be  made 
available  to  the  scientific.  Indeed,  I feel  satisfied,  that  if  the 
practice  of  medicine  were  freed  from  much  of  its  absurd,  dull 
routine  and  red-tapeism,  and  from  the  constant  torturing  of 
what  are  miscalled  “ medical  facts,”  into  every  possible  and 
impossible  effect  of  some  morbid  derangement  in  the  system — 
they  know  not  what, — and  if,  instead  of  that,  a few  simple 
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causes  were  broadly  generalised  upon,  far  more  service  would 
be  rendered  to  the  profession  itself,  to  science,  and  to  tbe 
public  at  large,  than  by  tbe  present  uncertain  and  unphilo- 
sopbical  mode  of  procedure.  The  latter  would  soon  place 
confidence,  where  alone  it  should  be  placed;  and  this  step 
would,  more  than  any  other,  confound  all  the  illegitimate  and 
irregular  practitioners  of  medicine. 

I have  written,  I trust,  clearly  and  with  precision,  so  as  not 
to  be  misunderstood.  As  respects  my  observations  and  doc- 
trines, I have  asserted  them  boldly  and  undoubtingly,  nor  shall 
I flinch  hereafter  from  proving  them,  if  necessary.  In  con- 
clusion, I earnestly  recommend  all  who  honour  this  work  with 
their  perusal,  to  study  a little  of  themselves,  and  the  laws 
which  uphold  their  health  or  gradually  produce  disease ; for  in 
these  matters  all  are  alike  interested. 

BENJAMIN  KIDGrE. 

21,  Bruton-street, 

Bond-street,  1858. 
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A German  adage  declares,  that,  “All  good  things  are  three.” 
A division  into  three  classes  simplifies  arrangement;  and, 
whenever  this  can  be  done,  any  subdivision  following  that  rule 
is  a further  proof  of  its  propriety. 

If  we  take  gender,  as  exemplified  throughout  Nature, 
we  find  three  divisions, — masculine, — feminine, — neuter ; — the 
last  having  a very  extended  range. 

The  comparison  of  anything  in  Nature  seems  to  compel  a 
three-fold  division ; and  on  arriving  at  man — the  highest  point 
in  the  scale  of  animal  life,  we  compare  everything  regarding 
him  by  this  simple  rule,  without  perhaps  being  aware  of  its 
all-pervading  influence.  Again,  man  has  made  similar  rules 
for  himself  without  seeming  to  copy  any  natural  ones ; indeed, 
owing  to  his  study  of  the  sciences  he  acquires  a greater  dis- 
tinctiveness, so  that  in  human  language  grammarians  follow 
Nature  in  the  masculine,  feminine,  and  neuter  genders,  as  well 
as  in  the  siDgular  and  plural  numbers,  or  in  the  combination 
of  both  to  form  a third, — as  in  many  cases  and  in  most  lan- 
guages the  same  words  express  either.  In  arithmetic  we  have 
the  Rule  of  Three.  In  the  sciences,  again,  the  chemist  cannot 
work  out  his  wonderful  discoveries  without  observing  this 
apparently  all-pervading  rule  ; — for  he  has  his  acid,  alkaline, 
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and  neutral  agents, — known  also  under  the  title  of  re-agents. 
This  three-fold  arrangement,  then,  having  such  universal  pre- 
dominance,— it  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered,  that  it  should  have 
so  largely  pervaded  theology,  poetry,  philosophy,  oratory,  and 
science  in  general.  Whatever,  in  short,  may  have  induced  men 
to  associate  this  rule  with  most  of  their  acquirements,  it  cer- 
tainly tends  to  the  working  out  of  their  best  problems  ; nor  can 
I think  it  accidental.  As  Nature,  therefore,  has  herself  pointed 
it  out,  adopted  it  in  so  many  instances,  I may  haply  escape 
censure  for  having  made  use  of  it  myself. 

In  framing  an  hypothesis  for  health  as  a starting-point, 
with  the  view  of  establishing  certain  definite  laws  for  a de- 
parture therefrom,  I have  used  this  general  three-fold  division, 
as  respects  disease,  its  treatment,  medicaments,  and  diet, — as 
well  also  as  in  its  diagnosis,  and  the  distinctive  secretions  of 
the  body. 

In  making  rules  easy  for  the  memory  to  retain,  then,  I may 
lay  down  the  following,  as  at  least  unobjectionable.  As  respects 
the  substances  of  the  body,  in  the  first  place,  they  admit  of 
three  distinct  divisions  into — 

1.  The  hard  substances,  as  bones,  cartilage,  &c. ; — 

2.  The  soft  substances,  as  muscles,  the  viscera,  &c. ; — 

3.  Th q fluids, — as  the  blood,  and  other  secretions,  &c. ; — 
and  these  might  be  again  subdivided.  It  will  be  sufficient, 
however,  for  our  present  purpose,  to  subdivide  the  fluids ; for 
in  these  we  find  three  unmistakeably  distinct  characters : — 

A.  Those  secretions  that  are  formed  quickly  and  as  speedily 

excreted,  being  detrimental  if  retained, — and  which 
are  acid  ; — 

B.  Those  which  are  secreted — to  be  used  again  in  the  system, 

such  as  the  salivary,  which  are  alkaline, — with  the 
single  exception  of  the  gastric  juice  of  the  stomach, 
which  is  acid. 
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C.  The  neutral  secretions  and  fluids  of  the  body,  in- 
cluding those  of  the  serous  and  albuminous  kind, 
those  used  for  lubrication,  &c. 

The  laws  of  the  diagnosis  of  disease  admit  likewise  of  a three- 
fold division, — into — 

1.  The  exciting  cause, — 

2.  The  proximate  cause, — 

3.  The  latent  cause  ; — 

all  of  which  may  be  proved  and  verified  by  means  of — 

a.  The  tongue, — 

b.  The  pulse, — 

c.  The  history  and  general  symptoms  of  the  case. 

The  characters  of  disease,  in  like  manner,  have  three  divi- 
sions ; — 

1.  Acid, 

2.  Alkaline, 

3.  Neutral, — 

their  subdivisions,  again,  being — 

a.  Organic,  which  are  incurable, 

b.  Functional  „ curable, 

c.  Nervous  „ remediable. 

First, — the  Acid  Diseases  (known  medically  as  an  acid 
diathesis)  are  of  three  degrees,  ranging  from  simple  indigestion 
to  the  highest  amount  of  action  short  of  inflammation,  which  is 
the  next  stage  ; — 

1.  The  excess  of  acid  above  the  predominance  requisite  for 

health,  and  which  produces  an  infinitude  of  minor  ail- 
ments. 

2.  A greater  excess  of  acid  than  the  preceding, — producing 

still  higher  actions  in  the  system,  as  gout,  rheu- 
matism, &c. 

3.  A still  greater  excess  or  superabundance  of  acid,  above 

the  two  preceding,  with  a total  or  general  overloading 
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of  the  system  in  all  its  organs,  producing  congestive 
actions,  and  the  highest  functional  disturbances  short 
of  fevers,  inflammations,  and  organic-lesions. 

Secondly, — the  Alkaline  Diseases  (treated  here  as  the 
alkaline  diathesis  in  contradistinction  to  the  acid),  include 
fevers  of  three  distinct  characters  ; — 

a.  The  arterial ; — 

b.  The  venous  ; — 

c.  The  capillary. 

These,  again,  are  subdivided  into  distinct  and  indistinct  in- 
flammations, attended  with  distinct  or  indistinct  febrile  action  ; 
and  these  also  are  arranged  in  three  classes  ; — 

a.  Inflammations  of  mucous  membranes ; — 

|8.  „ serous  membranes,  and  fasciae,  or 

sheathings  and  divisions  of  muscles. 

y.  „ muscular  and  other  structures,  in- 

cluding substances  of  organs  them- 
selves. 

Thirdly, — the  Neutral  Diseases  (or  diathesis),  include 
all  the  nervous  disorders,  or  mixed  classes  of  disease ; — 

i.  Inflammations  of  single  organs,  not  running  into  direct 

fevers,  where  alkaline  actions  prevail  in  some  parts, 
acid  in  others. 

ii.  Febrile  actions  excited  by  irritating  causes, — as  wounds, 

strictures,  stoppages,  &c.,  in  the  presence  of  an  acid 
diathesis. 

iii.  All  nervous  diseases  and  disorders,  in  which  the  acid 

and  alkaline  diathesis  alternately  prevail. 

The  laws  and  divisions  of  medicine,  or  all  those  elements 
used  as  curative  and  neutralising  agents  in  disease,  again,  re- 
solve themselves  into  three  distinct  classes  ; — the  acid, — the 
alkaline, — the  neutral ; — which  are  further  divisible  into — 
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a.  Medicines  to  be  administered  internally  ; — 

b.  Medicaments  to  be  applied  externally  ; — 

c.  Miscellaneous  remedial  agents, — such  as  climatorial 

changes,  mental  influences,  and  mechanical  appliances. 

The  laws  op  diet  and  hygiene,  once  more,  may  be  classed 
under  three  distinct  divisions ; — 

1.  The  ingesta , that  produce  in  the  system,  through  their 

ultimate  reduction  by  digestion,  a great  amount  of 
acidity, — as,  for  instance,  all  boiled  and  salted  meats, 
as  well  as  direct  acid  diets  ; — 

2.  Those,  which  in  their  last  actions  of  digestion  produce 

less  acidity  than  the  former,  or  are  in  their  actions  on 
the  system,  when  first  taken,  of  a decidedly  alkaline 
character,  as  roasted  and  broiled  meats,  &c. 

3.  The  neutral  elements  of  diet,  which  seem  to  have  no 

influence  in  either  way. 

In  conclusion, — the  object  of  medicine  has  always  been  three- 
fold;— 

First, — to  neutralise  all  elements  known  to  be  in  excess 
in  the  system,  and  thereby  creating  disease  in  the  body,  and 
ready  to  be  acted  on  by  any  exciting  causes  ; — to  remove  all 
obstructions,  free  the  actions  of  organs  when  functionally  dis- 
turbed, or  when  over-worked,  to  advise  their  rest,  and,  after  a 
given  time,  to  make  them  act  harmoniously  together, — so  that 
by  relieving  Nature,  before  she  herself  exerts  her  own  powers 
to  do  so,  actual  specific  disease  may  be  averted,  which  is  always 
attended  with  danger. 

Secondly, — its  object  is,  to  add  such  actual  elements  to  the 
system  that  is  disturbed  by  their  deficiency,  or  such  elementary 
matter,  as  will  of  itself  cause  their  generation,  and  so  sustain 
the  balance  of  power  and  vitality. 

Thirdly, — it  is  intimately  concerned  with  the  proper  regu- 
lation of  hygiene,  as  respects  both  the  administration  of  diet 
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and  the  influence  of  climatorial  changes  on  the  system,  whether 
bodily  or  mental. 

All  these  matters  are  in  the  following  pages  very  simply  ex- 
plained, and  with  a view  to  the  better  and  clearer  elimination  of 
a code  of  rules  for  the  guidance  of  those  who  have  no  time  to 
pursue  deeper  studies,  though  able  and  willing  to  follow  me  in 
the  perusal  of  the  ensuing  chapters.  Such  persons  will  trace 
design  in  all  that  relates  to  the  practical  application  of  means 
to  an  end, — not  warring  against,  but  acting  in  accordance  with 
truth,  and  verifying  the  practice  of  medicine,  wherever  it  is 
correct  and  has  been  found  beneficial ; and  they  will  see,  also, 
that  I have  supported  and  strengthened  it  by  a well-based 
philosophy,  without  which  there  can  be  no  true  science, — a 
philosophy  that  brings  thought,  induction,  and  reason,  to 
confirm  its  every  allegation  or  purpose.  In  a word,  I have 
taken  a broad,  general  view  of  the  whole  system ; and,  this 
being  the  case,  it  is  not  impossible  that  good  may  come  out 
of  the  whole. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

HEALTH  AND  DISEASE:  THEIR  LAWS. 

Hypothesis  as  to  the  cause  of  Health,  which  is  governed  by  certain  fixed  laws 
of  a chemico-vital  character — Acid,  Alkaline  and  Neutral  secretions;  im- 
portance of  the  first  to  maintain  health — Chemistry  and  laws  of  digestion 
considered,  with  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  self-dependence — The  laws  of  cir- 
culation explained — The  Bitter  Principle,  and  its  healthful  tendency  in 
preventing  thirst  and  fever — Use  of  the  Spleen  to  supply  the  system  with  the 
hitter  principle  through  the  bile — The  four  gases,  and  their  chemico-vital  func- 
tions— Predominance  of  Acid  (to  a certain  amount)  asserted  to  be  the  che- 
mico-vital cause  of  health — Individual  peculiarities  of  system;  how  they 
affect  health  and  disease — Gradation  of  disease  considered,  and  its  chemical 
conditions — Importance  of  Glossology,  as  a means  of  discovering  disease — 
Disease , Nature's  effort  to  cure  and  restore  the  balance  of  health ; this  doctrine 
illustrated — Acids  and  Alkalis ; their  use  and  abuse  in  medicine — Establish- 
ment of  an  Alkaline,  as  well  as  an  Acid  Diathesis — Common  notions  about 
bile  and  biliousness  combated — Mischievous  use  of  Mercurials  and  Purgatives 
— Congestion  distinct  from  Inflammation  ; treatment  of  each. — Deficiency  of 
Acid  and  acidulating  food  a cause  of  Scurvy,  Cholera,  &c. — Power  of  the  Sto- 
mach to  furnish  excess  of  Acid  for  curative  purposes — Details  on  Treatment — 
Synoptical  classification  of  diseases  and  their  treatment  under  three  heads 

Health,  as  a primary  and  normal  condition  of  the  system,  is 
admitted  to  he  known  only  by  its  effects  ; and  it  is  equally  ad- 
mitted that  the  laws  of  disease  are  hut  imperfectly  understood. 
The  causes  of  health,  whatever  they  he,  have  never  been  defined, 
even  by  an  arbitrary  or  artificial  standard ; nor  has  any  attempt 
been  made  to  point  out  the  first  departure  from  a presumed 
condition  of  health,  as  known  by  its  effects.  The  first  steps  of 
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disease  are  very  simple,  though  by  gradation  they  afterwards 
become  most  formidable  maladies. 

Health  must  evidently  have  certain  fixed  laws  to  govern  it, 
even  if  those  laws  have  escaped  the  reasoning  of  an  inductive 
philosophy ; for,  as  everything  in  Nature  is  governed  by  law, 
we  cannot  except  health  and  disease.  So  extensive  a subject  as 
the  cause  of  health  and  disease  must  necessarily  depend  upon 
many  correlative  sciences ; — amongst  which  Chemistry  and  Na- 
tural Philosophy  may  be  esteemed  the  bases.  With  the  advances 
in  these  sciences  an  approach  at  least  might  be  made  towards 
an  hypothesis  or  arbitrary  standard  of  the  cause,  as  respects 
both.  Cannot  the  Laboratory  support  a chemico-vital  doc- 
trine ? Por  instance,  every  secretion  of  the  body  has  been  ana- 
lysed ; and  it  is  well  known  that  many  secretions  of  an  alkaline 
character  are  made  for  the  purpose  of  being  again  introduced 
by  absorption  into  the  system  in  a metamorphosed  condition. 
Others,  again,  there  are,  which  are  essentially  of  a neutral  cha- 
racter, possessing  no  active  or  direct  chemical  constituent,  and 
simply  used  for  the  purpose  of  lubrication ; whilst  a third  series 
of  an  acid  character  are  first  secreted  and  then  thrown  out  as 
useless  or  excrementitious,  and  are,  in  fact,  mere  purifiers  or 
purgers  of  structures  necessary  on  the  one  hand,  but  if  re- 
tained in  excess,  both  hurtful  and  pernicious.  Chemists,  there- 
fore, know  the  constituents  of  both  secretions  and  excretions 
and  lubricating  fluids.  What,  then,  is  the  balance  of  the  pre- 
dominant chemical  constituents  of  these  elements,  as  they  stand 
in  relation  to  each  other  in  the  system  ? 

Again,  every  part  of  the  body  has  been  analysed  ; and  results 
have  been  obtained  of  the  chemical  constituents  of  its  more 
solid  properties,  such  as  hair,  skin,  nails,  teeth,  muscles,  bones, 
cartilage,  fascice,  or  external  coverings  of  muscles,  or  the  skin 
that  divides  one  muscle  from  another  and  allows  a free  play  of 
one  over  the  other,  membranes  and  glands  of  all  denominations, 
brain,  nerves,  substances  of  organs,  &c.,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  solid 
parts  of  the  body.  How,  then,  does  the  balance  stand  with 
respect  to  the  chemical  constituents  of  these ; and  how  much  do 
their  bases  influence  the  condition  of  the  body  generally  ? 

Again,  the  blood,  as  it  is  in  the  arteries,  the  veins,  the  capil- 
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laries,  or  connecting  links  between  the  two ; the  gastric  juice 
or  the  secretion  peculiar  to  the  stomach,  and  the  substance 
which  is  formed  by  that  wonderful  fluid  in  union  with  the 
aliment  first  taken,  which  is  called  chyme.  What  are  the 
balancing  powers  here,  on  any  chemical  calculation  formed  on 
chemical  bases  ? Then  the  substance  peculiar  to  the  secondary 
stages  of  digestion,  when  the  chyme  has  passed  out  of  the 
stomach  and  the  mass  has  been  acted  upon  by  pure  alkalis,  a 
product  arises  which  is  called  chyle.  The  mucus  from  the 
mucous  membranes — the  serum  from  the  serous  membranes — 
the  thin  serum  again  from  the  fasciae,  or  coverings  of  muscles — 
the  synovia,  or  secretion  in  the  joints — the  bile,  or  secretion  of 
the  liver,  and  the  simple  alteration  of  the  blood  as  it  passes  in 
and  out  of  the  spleen.  Then  the  external  secretions  of  the 
body,  which  become  at  once  excrementitious  deposits  as  soon 
as  formed,  and  are  called  perspiration, — differing  in  character 
as  well  as  odour  according  to  the  part  of  the  body  in  which  it 
occurs.  Then  the  foecal  matters  of  the  bowels,  and  lastly,  the 
urine.  So  far,  then,  as  concerns  the  fluid  elements  of  the 
body,  whether  secretions  or  excretions. 

There  are  other  elements,  however,  that  materially  influence 
the  consideration  of  a balance  of  chemical  predominance  in  the 
system,  and  these  are  the  gases  or  imponderable  substances. 
To  sustain  life,  the  lulhgs  are  constantly  absorbing  vast  quan- 
tities of  oxygen  from  the  air,  which  imdergoes  immediate  com- 
bustion, and  is,  consequently,  a great  source  of  internal  heat ; 
and  the  result  of  this,  as  far  as  the  lungs  are  concerned,  is  that 
all  the  air  that  comes  from  them  in  the  process  of  expiration  is 
carbonic  acid  gas.  The  stomach,  also,  in  its  healthiest  condi- 
tion, evolves  this  gas,  and  to  a much  greater  extent,  when  it  is 
in  an  unhealthy  state.  Oxygen  is  also  very  largely  absorbed 
with  the  food  and  drink  ; and  it  helps  digestion  by  combustion 
also.  The  second  stomach,  again,  evolves  its  gases,  as  also  do 
the  small  intestines — all  of  an  acrid  or  acid  nature ; yet  it  is 
in  the  large  intestines  more  particularly  (and  this  has  been 
but  little  observed)  that  the  most  vitalising  of  the  gases  are 
secreted. 

Let  us  ask,  then,  in  what  chemical  relation  all  these  elements 
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stand  to  each  other  ? This  is  a question  that  constantly  attacks 
us,  and  cannot  be  too  often  asked. 

A complete  balance  of  equality  does  not  seem  to  exist.  Some 
predominant  action  of  a particular  character  would  appear  to 
he  a regulating  agent,  governed  by  some  great  natural  law. 

Clearly,  if  all  the  organs  of  the  body  were  duly  and  equally 
engaged  in  the  fulfilment  of  their  respective  duties,  and  under- 
going a constant  wear  by  giving  out  their  fluids  and  gases  to 
an  extent  wonderful  to  contemplate,  they  themselves  must  be 
constantly  renewed,  and  hence  under  constant  change.  Thus, 
therefore,  those  more  direct  elements  that  we  can  isolate,  and 
of  whose  chemical  bases  we  have  or  can  gain  positive  know- 
ledge, are  not  to  be  alone  considered  ; because,  in  chemical  phe- 
nomena, many  changes  take  place  that  disappear  almost  as  soon 
as  they  are  observed,  though,  while  they  exist,  they  still  have 
important  chemical  duties  to  perform. 

This  occurs,  also,  in  the  laboratory ; and  hence  some  che- 
mists have  prematurely  given  to  certain  analysed  and  reducible 
constituents  the  name  of  elements,  or  simple  bodies,  which 
others  have  proved  only  to  have  had  a temporary  existence 
while  the  analysis  was  going  on,  and  to  have  been  simply  the 
result  of  the  properties  educed  by  themselves  from  the  matter 
of  their  own  experiments.  Neither  can  it  be  a matter  of 
surprise  that  we  know  this,  when  we  consider  the  immense 
amount  of  animal  matter  engaged  in  all  these  changes.  Tet 
we  have  to  compare  the  self-existent,  or  internally-constructed, 
materials  of  the  body  itself  with  the  foreign  matter  taken  into 
it ; and  if  we  only  do  this,  we  shall  find  a simple  result,  namely, 
that  man  is  as  much  dependent  on  what  he  himself  makes  in 
the  combustion,  decomposition,  and  appropriation  of  his  own 
organisms,  as  on  what  he  takes  for  their  constant  renovation  and 
support. 

Self-dependence  is,  therefore,  a great  law  in  the  animal  eco- 
nomy. The  lowest  state  of  this  in  animal  life  is  exemplified  in 
the  changes  which  take  place  in  insects ; as,  for  instance,  in  the 
grub  and  chrysalis,  which  exhibit  many  very  interesting  self- 
generating properties.  To  go  a step  higher  in  the  scale,  the 
Lybernating  animals,  which  live  in  a state  of  torpor  for  three 
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or  four  months  of  the  year,  such  as  the  marmotte,  the  dor- 
mouse, and  some  species  of  the  bear  tribe  ; — instinct  points  out 
to  them  the  places  and  positions  of  rest,  during  these  months 
of  self-dependence ; and  if  we  may  compare  man  with  animals 
of  mere  instinct,  we  see  the  same  principle  frequently  carried 
out  by  the  Faquirs,  or  religious  devotees  of  India,  whose 
limited  reason  and  cunning  lead  them  to  exist  in  a state  of 
hybernation  for  weeks  together,  under  certain  conditions.  The 
hybernating  animals’  existence,  however,  is  a natural  and  in- 
stinctive one,  maintained  by  certain  regular  laws,  whilst  on  the 
other  hand  that  of  the  Faquirs  is  the  result  of  a low  reasoning, 
though  cunning  faculty,  exercised  for  specific  purposes,  and 
aided  by  practice. 

There  may  occur,  again,  an  accidental  prolongation  of  life 
from  involuntary  starvation,  either  in  man  or  animals ; an 
effect  resulting  from  an  exclusion  of  oxygen,  to  the  lowest 
limit  capable  of  sustaining  life  without  food.  A fat  pig  buried 
under  the  debris  of  a fallen  cliff  at  Dover  was  dug  out  alive  at 
the  end  of  some  weeks,  though  reduced  to  a skeleton.  The 
fact  of  its  living  depended  on  its  getting  only  a sufficient 
quantity  of  air  through  the  porous  structures  which  enveloped 
it,  yet  enough  to  sustain  a low  respiration ; while  all  self- 
supporting  duties  were  carried  on,  and  there  had  been  little  or 
no  waste  from  the  discharge  of  the  excrementitious  deposits. 
Had  his  head  or  snout  been  exposed,  so  that  a free  current  of 
air  could  have  been  momentarily  obtained,  the  necessary  waste 
in  the  system  consequent  on  this  would  have  killed  him  in 
a few  days.  This,  then,  was  accidental  and  providential. 
Absorption  and  conversion  of  self-generated  vital  agents  in 
the  system,  capable  of  thus  sustaining  life,  are  here  shown 
most  forcibly ; so  that  at  the  expense  of  natural  structure  life 
is  supported.  How,  the  very  opposite  action  to  this  may  be 
traced  in  some  persons  who  have  naturally  an  excessive  power 
of  self-dependence,  or  self-generating  animal  vitality.  This  is 
exemplified  by  the  peculiar  formation  and  innate  tendency 
which  some  persons  show  towards  inordinate  corpulence,  or 
obesity,  both  in  early  and  mature  life ; for  the  amount  of  food 
or  aliment  which  such  persons  take  does  not  at  all  account  for 
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this  grossness  of  habit,  inasmuch  as  many  persons  of  thin,  spare 
frame,  frequently  take  twice  or  three  times  the  amount  of 
food,  with  less  exercise,  and  yet  carry  no  flesh.  No  amount  of 
care,  or  abstemiousness  in  diet,  or  diligence  in  exercise,  will 
prevent  the  rapid  formation  of  animal  substance  in  these  pecu- 
liarly-formed obese  persons.  Day  by  day  they  increase  in 
breadth  and  bulk.  The  outline  of  the  face  enlarges  as  well  as 
the  jowl  and  double  chin.  Wherever  flesh  can  be  formed,  it  is 
rapidly  put  on  with  its  corresponding  layer  of  fat.  The  abdomen 
gets  protuberant,  and  even  pendulous,  and  the  thighs  ponderous, 
which  give  to  their  movements  the  effect  of  a waddling  gait. 
Indeed,  I have  known  those  who  have  had  this  peculiar  ten- 
dency, this  disease  of  excessive  self-generation  of  animal 
matter,  try  every  effort  to  subdue  it  in  the  outset,  and  yet, 
after  all,  finally  sink  into  despair,  and  become  apathetic  as  to 
consequences,  until  at  length  all  the  internal  organs  become 
so  enlarged  and  enormously  increased  in  capacity,  as  actually 
to  require  large  supplies  of  food. 

One  of  two  evils,  now,  must  soon  follow.  If  they  do  not  take 
an  adequate  quantity  of  aliment  to  keep  the  furnace  of  Nature 
in  full  employ,  they  get  disease,  because  Nature  cannot  be  al- 
ways or  entirely  self-supporting,  and  some  organ  would  soon 
become  affected  for  the  want  of  new  ingesta  or  new  materials ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  take  this  diet  (and  they  cannot 
help  it,  even  to  excess),  leading  inevitably,  sooner  or  later,  to 
apoplexy.  Nevertheless,  there  are  intermediate  conditions  of 
this,  state  that  are  capable  of  being  controlled ; and  there 
are  others  which  cannot.  Where  it  can  be  done,  reason  will 
overcome  animal  gratifications,  and  this  can  be  accomplished 
by  taking  a negative  diet,  namely,  a large  proportion  of  non- 
nourishing aliment  with  a small  per-centage  of  that  which  makes 
animal  structure. 

The  chemical  and  vital  laws  of  animal  existence  that  result 
from  the  constant  metamorphosis  of  structure,  form  the  basis 
of  animal  self-dependence,  the  great  moving  powers  of  w’hich 
are  heat,  aided  by  the  powerful  influence  of  all  nervous  actions. 

Now,  in  fevers  and  inflammations,  this  is  characteristically 
shown  ; in  the  former  especially,  which  maybe  justly  viewed  as 
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the  very  highest  state  of  excessive  self-dependence.  It  may  be 
designated,  indeed,  as  a fire  or  generating  power  in  the  system, 
whose  force  must  be  lessened  by  all  possible  means.  Anything 
organic,  anything  added  to  the  body,  which  under  more  favour- 
able circumstances  would  support  life,  must  in  these  cases  be 
cautiously  withheld,  and  every  excess  of  self-generated  vital 
power  checked.  Nay,*  yet  further  ; not  only  are  all  nutritious 
substances  to  be  forbidden,  but  even  many  substances  given 
which  in  themselves  tend  to  check  nutrition.  It  has  doubtless 
been  the  lot  of  many  to  observe,  on  how  little  a fever-patient 
may  subsist  for  many  days,  or  even  two  or  three  wreeks.  Why 
is  this  ? Because  the  decomposition  of  the  membranes  and 
tissues,  as  well  as  the  carbon  of  the  blood,  supply  the  fire 
requisite  to  keep  the  human  engine  at  work. 

Inflammations  of  internal  structures,  however,  are  governed 
by  somewhat  different  laws  to  chronic  fevers,  and  exhibit  some- 
what dissimilar  effects ; yet  they  equally  well  illustrate  the 
case  of  excessive  self-dependence.  As  for  external  inflamma- 
tions, their  mode  of  showing  it  is  by  the  excess  of  growth  in  the 
parts  where  they  occur.  This  fact  I will  endeavour  to  make 
more  apparent  by  examining  in  detail  the  powers  that  influence 
and  call  forth  from  the  various  secreting  organs  these  self-de- 
pendent actions.  First  then,  of  the  digestive  faculty ; in 
taking  solids  the  act  of  mastication  excites  the  salivary  glands 
of  the  mouth,  cheeks,  tongue,  and  upon  the  upper  surface  of 
the  back  part  of  the  tongue,  &c.,  all  the  glands,  in  short,  that 
come  into  contact  with  the  morsel  about  to  be  swallowed.  Now 
take  this  first  act.  What  proportion  of  weight  does  the  morsel 
of  food  when  first  put  into  the  mouth  bear  to  the  weight  of  it, 
just  before  it  is  swallowed  ? It  will  be  found  very  considerably 
increased.  Let  us  add,  also,  the  amount  of  mucus  from  the 
mucous  membranes  during  its  passage  into  the  stomach.  The 
fresh  meal  so  taken,  and  all  the  saliva  mixed  with  it,  form  a 
purely  alkaline  mass ; for  all  newdy-formed  saliva  is,  as  all 
know,  an  alkaline  fluid.  When  this  gets  into  the  stomach,  how- 
ever, the  juices  of  that  wonderful  organ  are,  or  ought  to  be, 
purely  acid ; and  the  more  it  is  called  upon  to  receive,  the  more 
this  gastric  acid  juice  is  generated,  which  produces  heat.  In 
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health,  therefore,  it  serves  the  double  purpose  of  a solvent  or  di- 
gesting fluid,  and  an  antiseptic  to  prevent  putrefaction. 

In  these  combined  actions,  it  neutralises  the  alkaline  consti- 
tuents of  the  saliva  and  the  alkaline  properties  of  the  fresh 
food.  Let  the  stomach  and  its  powers  be  called  whatever  they 
may,  we  know  that  they  have  their  peculiar  duty  of  digestion 
and  to  convert  everything  into  one  homogeneous  mass,  which, 
when  thus  converted,  is  the  peculiar  creamy  pulp  called  chyme. 
This  is  composed,  as  you  may  imagine,  of  many  and  various 
chemical  properties,  mixed  with  all  kinds  of  greasy,  oily,  and 
fatty  matters.  This  first,  half-digested  mass,  on  leaving  the 
stomach,  enters  a sort  of  alembic,  receiver,  or  half-moon-shaped 
gut  (the  duodenum} , that  gut,  which  the  least  of  all  others  is 
affected  in  fevers  ; and  here  it  is  acted  on  by  an  opposite  element 
to  the  gastric  acid  juice,  namely,  TnE  dile,  which  is  an  alkaline 
substance  and  neutralises  all  oily  and  fatty  matters,  reducing 
any  excess  of  acid  that  the  mass  may  contain.  The  bile,  which 
is  made  in  the  liver,  does  not  come  pure  into  the  system  ; for, 
did  it  so,  it  might  be  too  caustic  in  its  action  : so,  therefore, 
the  secretion  of  a large  salivary  gland  lying  behind  the  stomach, 
called  th e pancreas  (and  known  in  edible  animals  as  the  sweet- 
bread), in  some  degree  lessens  its  acrid  properties,  before  it 
enters  upon  its  duties.  Both  secretions  indeed,  whether  from 
the  liver  or  pancreas,  first  mix  in  one  common  duct,  and  then 
proceed  in  union  to  perform  one  duty  in  this  second  act  of 
digestion. 

The  chyme,  after  being  thus  altered  or  modified  by  alkaline 
agents,  then  assumes  the  name  of  chyle.  This  chyle  contains 
the  new  properties  of  the  new  food  taken,  as  well  as  a large 
amount  of  what  it  must  be  admitted  has  been  made  by  the 
human  or  animal  system  itself.  The  chyle  in  its  pure  state  as 
readily  dissolves  in  a caustic  alkali  as  in  an  acid  ; but  if  excess 
of  acid  is  used,  a fatty  soapy  substance  is  again  set  free,  proving 
that  the  acid,  as  it  were,  reconverts  it  into  a sort  of  chyme,  or 
something  like  what  it  was,  before  being  acted  on  by  the  alka- 
line bile  of  the  liver.  Ch}fle,  however,  we  shall  still  call  it ; and 
it  then  passes  through  a very  long,  circuitous  passage, — the 
small  intestines,  to  wit ; in  which  it  becomes  further  mixed 
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with  a large  amount  of  mucus  secreted  by  the  mucous  mem- 
branes. This,  however,  be  it  observed,  is  chemically  neutral  in 
its  character,  secreted  like  other  mucus  for  lubrication  and  the 
protection  of  surfaces,  being,  moreover,  a powerful  organic  ele- 
ment playing  a distinguished  part  in  the  enveloping  of  all  fcecal 
matter.  In  the  small  intestines,  where  the  chyle  has  now  to 
pass,  are  situated  numerous  small  mouths,  the  openings  of  the 
absorbent  vessels,  which  seize  with  marvellous  energy  and 
speed  all  its  nourishing  elements.  Hence  the  rapidity  of  the 
removal  from  a given  substance  of  whatever  is  useful,  and  the 
hastening  onwards  of  that  which  is  useless.  The  anatomical 
name  of  these  passages,  called  the  small  intestines,  has  been 
taken  from  the  Latin  {jejunum'),  meaning  empty.  The  speedy 
separation  of  all  that  the  body  requires  from  this  mass,  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  residue  is  passed  onwards,  as  the  basis 
of  the  effete  matter  of  the  system,  mechanically  renders  this  in- 
testine an  empty  one  ; — its  great  length,  and  its  many  con- 
volutions, turnings,  and  twistings,  simply  offering  so  many  ob- 
structions to  the  progress  of  its  contents,  and  thus  allowing 
time  for  the  necessary  absorption. 

That  which  is  absorbed  is  the  new  property  destined  to  reno- 
vate the  whole  system  ; and  you  see  how  much  of  it  has  been 
made  by  the  system  itself.  What  was  taken  of  foreign  matter 
is  not  by  any  means  all  organic  ; nor  is  it  in  any  way  useful  for 
building  up  the  system  ; for  it  contains  a large  mass  of  perfectly 
non-nutritious  matter;  whereas,  everything  that  the  system 
has  made  itself,  all  its  secretions,  saliva,  gastric  acid  juice,  bile, 
and  fresh  saliva,  are  organic,  and,  consequently,  of  a vitalising 
character.  This  is  what  must  be  set  against  the  non-vitalising 
agents  of  the  new  food.  What  keeps  the  stomach  in  health  is 
the  large  amount  of  food  it  has  to  act  upon  ; for,  had  it  nothing 
else  besides  vitalising  principles  to  support  it,  it  would  soon 
lose  its  power  altogether.  The  stomach  is  so  independent  an 
organ  in  this  respect,  and  its  solvent  juices  are  so  copious  aud 
powerful,  that  it  prefers  discriminating  for  itself  the  required 
masses  and  solids  on  which  it  is  to  act.  Unless  quantity  be 
given  to  the  stomach,  how  are  the  large  intestines  to  receive 
their  natural  supplies  ? U cecal  masses,  in  short,  are  as  much 
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the  bases  of  health  to  the  large  intestines,  as  inorganic  masses 
are  to  the  stomach. 

The  system  being  essentially  an  elective  one,  and  man  an 
omnivorous  feeder,  variety  and  quantity  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary. Many  diseases  are  brought  on,  and  many  delicate  sto- 
machs made  more  so,  by  injudicious  management  in  this  re- 
spect. Some  may  say,  that  the  stomach  must  not  be  too  much 
filled  ; and,  therefore,  only  such  fluid  or  solid  substances  should 
be  taken  as  it  may  be  able  to  digest.  Yet  who  is  to  judge  of 
this  ? If  this  be  done  against  all  the  natural  laws  of  the  sto- 
mach, and  the  requirements  of  the  large  intestines,  these  parts 
will  get  a correspondingly  less  quantity  of  foecal  matter,  the 
consequence  of  which  is,  that  the  whole  body  soon  wastes. 
Were  a metaphor  allowable,  by  way  of  illustration,  I should  say 
that  the  nourishing  properties  of  the  organic  constituents  of 
food  and  the  metamorphoses  of  the  animal  structures  in  the 
body  itself,  form  the  oil;  whilst  the  inorganic  substances  of 
the  food  are  the  mere  wick  of  this  great  lamp  of  life.  It  is 
clear,  too,  that  both  must  be  present  for  the  lamp  to  burn.  It 
is  of  no  use  pouring  in  oil,  if  there  be  no  wick.  I^can  say,  in 
fact,  from  long  experience  on  this  point,  that  not  only  has  irre- 
parable injury  been  done  to  the  system,  but  death  has  occurred 
from  not  allowing  the  stomach  its  elective  action,  which  it 
could  have  performed  had  quantity  been  duly  given  it,  instead 
of  that  alone  which  man’s  wisdom  imagined  it  should  have  re- 
ceived : — thus,  the  frailty  of  the  latter  caused  the  failure  of  the 
former.  In  short,  recollect  this  axiom,  the  stomach  must  be 

BILLED. 

Now,  bear  in  mind  the  condition  of  the  chyle  and  its  amount 
of  nourishing  matter,  as  compared  with  the  amount  of  effete  or 
non-nourishing  matter  with  which  it  is  mixed ; because  I shall 
have  to  speak  of  it  again,  when  noticing  its  further  dilution  by 
elements  already  in  the  system.  In  the  mean  time,  I will  draw 
your  attention  to  the  more  solid  or  non-nutritious  portions  of 
the  digested  mass  which  is  cast  into  the  large  intestines,  and 
immediately  becomes  foecal  matter.  This  mass  is  the  natural 
stuffing  of  the  large  intestines,  is  necessary  to  their  integrity 
to  keep  them  open  as  natural  elastic  tubes,  and  is  also  power- 
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fully  conducive  to  the  organic  laws  of  life ; in  short,  little  as 
such  effete  matter  may  be  thought  of,  it  yet  has  its  duties  in 
the  great  end  of  animal  self-dependence  and  existence. 

In  the  very  character  of  the  large  intestines,  again,  there  is 
much  to  marvel  at.  It  may  he  supposed  that  what  is  appa- 
rently cast  off  as  effete,  and  henceforth  useless,  should  be  got 
rid  of  as  quickly  as  possible.  Not  so. 

The  effete  matter  is  thus  exclusively  confined  to  this  part, 
which  becomes,  as  it  were,  the  natural  sink  of  the  body ; for 
the  very  position,  shape,  and  construction  of  this  great  intes- 
tine show  a design  that  its  contents  should  be  retained  for 
a certain  time.  As  fast,  then,  as  any  portion  is  sent  to  the 
head  of  this  great  receiver,  it  is  at  once  shut  off  by  valves  from 
the  rest  of  the  intestines. 

Situated  as  this  part  is  towards  the  right  groin,  an  ascending 
tube  carries  the  effete  mass  upwards  in  the  direction  of  the 
liver ; a transverse  tube  then  conveying  it  onwards,  and  a de- 
scending one  giving  it  easy  descent  down  the  left  side,  where 
it  terminates  in  a short  straight  tube.  In  order,  too,  that  no 
nourishing  matter  shall  be  left  unused,  a few  absorbents  are 
placed  along  the  whole  line  ready  to  take  it  up.  Sulphur,  it  is 
well  known,  forms  an  elementary  part  of  the  human  system ; 
and  to  its  presence  in  the  shape  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is 
due  the  peculiar  foetor  of  the  animal  ordure.  Here,  then,  im- 
portant gaseous  substances  are  concocted ; so  that  even  from 
the  effete  matter,  animal  organic  substances,  such  as  ammonia, 
nitrogen,  sulphur,  and  their  combinations,  are  derived ; the  two 
former  being  the  most  essential  to  the  vitality  of  the  animal 
system  ; so  that,  here,  both  chemical  and  mechanical  properties 
and  purposes  are  inscrutably  combined,  and  appearances  and 
constructure  kept  up. 

In  looking  attentively  at  these  phenomena,  we  find  the  vital 
powers,  through  their  muscular  and  mechanical  agencies,  com- 
bining with  the  chemical  actions, — the  opposing  actions  of  the 
acids  on  alkalis,  and  of  alkalis  on  acids,  aided  by  the  more 
neutral  agents  acting  as  diluents,  being  all  constantly  in  opera- 
tion throughout  the  whole  of  this  wonderful  tract. 

Thus,  then,  do  the  elements  within  the  body  and  those  sent 
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from  without  combine  to  cause  a constant  combustion,  trans- 
formation, union,  absorption,  and  rejection,  by  which  the 
body  is  restored  and  upheld ; — secondly,  by  their  combina- 
tions and  combustions  with  the  new  material  used  ; thirdly, 
too,  by  the  heat  produced  through  these  constant  and  mani- 
fold changes,  both  chemical  and  vital : — so  that,  even  without 
any  change  of  temperature,  the  cold,  hungry  man  will  become 
satisfied  and  warmed  by  partaking  of  a generous  meal. 

To  look  at  this  vital  system  again,  in  another  point  of  view, 
the  heart  sends  its  blood  through  all  the  arteries  of  the  body ; 
and  this  blood  contains  all  the  elements  necessary  for  nourish- 
ing and  supporting  every  part  to  which  it  goes,  keeps  building 
up  all  those  portions  which  secrete  the  fluids  to  be  used  again, 
and  gives  restored  power  to  such  parts  as  are  constantly  under 
the  influence  of  w^aste  from  physical  and  muscular  exertions. 
Nay,  even  the  very  muscles  and  their  coverings  secrete  and 
excrete  their  own  fluids  ; the  porosity  of  the  whole  body  show- 
ing a natural  tendency  to  exudation  and  radiation,  from  the 
centres  to  the  surfaces. 

At  certain  times,  however,  this  tendency  is  reversed.  The 
skin  itself — the  very  largest  organ — performs  these  secreting 
and  excreting  actions  on  its  own  account,  in  the  form  of  per- 
spiration, which  is  acid.  These  processes  are  exemplified 
largely  in  the  case  of  our  taking  violent  exercise  ; for  the  per- 
spiration then  educed  does  not  come  from  the  skin  alone,  but 
from  the  deeper-seated  structures  also  ; and  being  then  ren- 
dered more  fluid,  it  escapes  through  the  porous  structures  of 
the  solid  parts.  The  kidneys  also  secrete  an  acid  fluid,  known 
as  urine,  which  is  stored  in  the  bladder  as  an  excretion,  and  got 
rid  of  as  occasion  dictates. 

The  arterial  blood,  while  passing  through  the  system  in  per- 
formance of  its  functions,  is  subject  to  its  own  specific  ele- 
mentary disturbances,  as  in  fevers  ; but,  when  viewed  as  a 
healthful  agent,  after  nourishing  every  part,  it  terminates  its 
course  in  the  capillaries  or  vessels  that  form  the  connecting 
links  between  the  arteries  and  the  veins.  Here,  too,  a second 
change  takes  place ; for  the  blood  is  not  exactly  of  the  same 
character  in  the  capillaries  and  in  the  veins  as  in  the  arteries. 
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Were  there  no  capillaries,  the  blood  would  flow  direct  from  the 
arteries  into  the  veins  unaltered,  and,  no  doubt,  too  quickly  ; 
but  this  is  prevented  by  the  mechanical  obstruction  of  the 
capillaries,  which  maintains  the  balance  between  the  two  great 
sets  of  blood-vessels,  and  this  in  addition  to  their  other  duties, 
especially  within  organs  unnecessary  to  mention  here.  When 
thus  altered,  the  blood  now  enters  the  veins,  which  is  here 
again  subject  to  its  own  specific  elementary  disturbance. 

I told  you  to  bear  in  mind,  how  much  the  system  depends  on 
what  it  makes,  as  well  as  on  what  it  retains  in  a fluid  form 
within  itself.  Here,  then,  is  another  proof  of  this  great  fact ; 
for  all  the  blood  that  passes  into  the  veins  is  only  the  residuum 
of  what  has  been  used  for  the  support  and  renovation  of  the 
whole  of  the  body.  What,  then,  has  the  venous  blood  further 
to  do  ? Why,  it  acts  as  a diluent  to  the  new  blood,  which  is 
formed  from  the  food  and  the  previous  metamorphosed  ele- 
ments of  the  animal  itself;  for  the  chyle,  as  I have  said,  passes 
onwards,  and  that  portion  which  is  fitted  for  restoring  the 
system  mixes  with  the  blood  from  the  veins,  when  they  both 
pass  to  the  right  side  of  the  heart.  By  thus  mixing,  the  newly- 
formed  fluid  gets  its  colouring  matter  and  greater  liquefaction. 
Yet  this  new  compound  is  far  from  being  in  a fit  state  to  be- 
come a nourishing  agent.  It  is  sent,  therefore,  into  the  lungs, 
where  it  gives  out  its  carbon,  or  heat,  and  receives  oxygen  in 
exchange,  through  contact  with  the  air  in  the  lungs — oxygen 
being,  as  most  persons  know,  the  great  property  of  life  through- 
out all  creation — and  the  blood  is  then  what  is  called  vitalised, 
passing  out  in  this  state  from  the  lungs  to  the  left  side  of  the 
heart,  whence  it  first  started.  Again,  I say,  what  is  the  rela- 
tive proportion  of  this  mass  to  what  has  been  taken  into  the 
system  as  new  ingesta,  as  compared  with  that  made  by  the 
animal,  or  mixed  with  what  the  animal  had  within  itself? 
Surely  I do  not  err  in  stating  the  large  self-dependence  of 
the  animal  himself? 

There  are,  however,  one  or  two  great  facts  to  be  here  noticed, 
in  speaking  of  the  residual  blood  carried  back  by  the  veins  into 
the  system  for  the  above  purpose.  The  arteries,  for  instance, 
supply  the  organic  substance  of  the  liver  with  its  vital  actions 
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and  powers,  while  the  veins  furnish  a fluid,  from  which  one  only 
secretion  is  made,  namely,  the  bile.  The  returning  mass  of 
residual  blood,  then,  is  thus  deprived  of  certain  further  consti- 
tuents of  its  vital  contents,  that  were  left  unappropriated  during 
its  circulation  throughout  the  abdominal  viscera;  for  it  is  only 
that  portion  of  the  venous  residual  blood  that  passes  through 
the  liver  for  this  purpose. 

The  bile,  however,  contains  another  property,  quite  distinct 
from  its  direct  alkaline  one,  which  is  most  essential  to  the 
health  of  all  animals, — I mean  its  bitter  principle , which  is  so 
important  as  to  deserve  our  greatest  consideration.  Whence 
does  it  arise,  and  for  what  purpose  ? The  spleen  acts  as  a most 
useful  receptacle  or  reservoir  for  the  blood,  supplying  any  de- 
ficiency that  the  stomach  may  experience,  either  in  performing 
its  regular  duties,  or  when  it  is  over-exerted,  as  in  large  meals, 
in  which  case  it  is  with  propriety  considered  to  act  as  a reser- 
voir. Now,  it  is  generally  held  that  this  is  the  sole  duty  that 
the  spleen  has  to  perform.  This,  however,  would  seem  quite 
incompatible  with  its  size  and  position. 

Nature,  as  a general  rule,  makes  more  than  one  use  of  every 
organ ; and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  great  quantity 
of  blood  passing  through  the  spleen  must  have  some  important 
change  effected  in  it,  if  only  by  metamorphosis,  or  transition, 
especially  when  we  see  that  its  residual  blood  goes  into  the 
great  vein  of  the  liver  to  meet  the  other  residual  blood  from 
the  veins  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  and  from  which  alone 
the  bile  is  secreted.  However  slight  the  transformation  this 
blood  undergoes,  it  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose;  arid,  indeed, 
a mighty  and  noble  purpose  it  is,  if  I am  right  in  maintaining 
that  it  is  the  spleen  which  supplies  the  bile  with  its  bitter 
principles.  Now,  there  is  nothing,  perhaps,  more  essential  to 
the  well-being  of  man  than  the  existence  of  the  bitter  principle ; 
for  where  it  is  deficient,  or  where  the  spleen  is  out  of  order,  or 
ceases  fully  to  perform  its  duties,  he  is  liable  to  an  excess  of 
thirst  ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  there  be  a due  proportion 
of  the  bitter  principle  in  the  bile,  and  the  spleen  is  in  no 
manner  functionally  interfered  with,  he  does  not  suffer  so  much 
from  that  cause.  Hence  you  will  find  that  those  who  suffer 
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most  from  thirst,  and  in  consequence,  as  I believe,  of  a deficiency 
of  this  hitter  element  in  the  system,  are  most  liable  to  fevers 
and  inflammations  ; whilst  those  who  do  not  suffer  from  thirst 
are  seldom  subject  to  those  maladies.  In  the  former,  the  spleen 
is  always  more  or  less  affected,  and  more  so  in  fevers  with 
excessive  thirst  than  in  fevers  less  characterised  by  thirst.  In 
the  latter,  the  spleen  is  not  affected,  but  retains  a healthy 
standard  throughout.  It  appears,  also,  to  be  unaffected  in 
disorders  which  are  not  attended  with  fever  or  much  thirst ; 
and  this  fact  I have  so  constantly  observed,  that  I conclude  the 
absence  of  this  bitter  principle,  naturally  in  the  system,  to  be 
the  first  cause  of  thirst,  and  that  it  arises  from  a want  of  inte- 
grity in  the  spleen,  and  that  where  these  and  their  combina- 
tions exist  to  any  excess,  fevers  are  the  result. 

Further,  this  thirst  is  best  allayed  by  bitter  infusions.  This 
notion  is  well  borne  out  by  empirical  treatment.  In  fact,  view- 
ing the  subject  philosophically,  the  bitter  infusions  supply  the 
natural  deficiency,  and  in  actual  fevers,  attended  with  thirst, 
are  for  that  very  reason  specifically  beneficial.  In  the  human 
family,  however,  strange  to  say,  far  more  is  done  to  meet  its 
wants  from  usage  and  habit  than  from  any  regard  to  philosophic 
principle.  As  far  as  regards  my  own  countrymen  and  their 
habits  (whatever  may  be  the  balancing  elements  and  idiosyn- 
crasies of  foreigners),  it  will  have  been  noticed  that  litter  leer 
and  such  like  beverages  form  very  important  articles  of  con- 
sumption, wherever  the  English  congregate,  either  at  home  or 
abroad.  Accident  and  philosophy  have  here  acted  together  in 
recommending  a grateful  beverage ; but,  looking  at  affections 
of  the  spleen,  especially  in  those  where  inflammatory  actions 
and  fevers  or  thirst  are  concerned,  I believe  (though  I assert 
this  as  a new  idea)  that  by  some  yet  inscrutable  changes  in  the 
elements  of  the  blood  while  passing  in  and  out  of  it,  it  is  the 
duty  of  THE  SPLEEN  TO  SUPPLY  THE  SYSTEM  THROUGH  THE 
RILE  WITn  THE  BITTER  PRINCIPLE,  ITS  ABSENCE  OR  DEEI- 
CIENCY  BEING  THE  TRUE  CAUSE  OE  THIRST. 

In  considering  the  direct  acid  or  alkaline  secretions  of  the 
body,  we  find  that  the  sources  of  acid  in  the  system  are  not 
confined  to  fluid  excretions ; for  an  amount  of  gaseous  matter 
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is  generated  therein,  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  estimate. 
At  every  respiration  the  free  oxygen  from  the  air  is  converted, 
as  soon  as  it  enters  the  lungs,  into  free  carbonic  acid  gas ; the 
nitrogen  contained  in  the  air,  and  of  course  inhaled  with  the 
oxygen,  at  the  same  time  mixing  with  the  carbonic  acid,  and 
escaping  in  the  shape  of  a nitro-carbon. 

Although  the  lungs  inhale  and  exhale  as  much  air  as  they 
can,  they  never  become  entirely  empty  ; or  else  collapse  would 
take  place  ; neither  has  the  individual  the  power,  even  if  he  felt 
so  disposed,  of  getting  rid  of  all  the  air  in  the  lungs ; because 
it  is  wholly  prevented  by  the  peculiar  formation  of  the  deeper 
seated  air-vessels.  A large  amount  of  free  carbonic  acid  gas, 
therefore,  is  constantly  present  in  the  lungs.  When  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  air-tubes  is  in  a healthy  state,  a proper 
standard  of  quantity  is  constantly  retained  therein ; but  when 
additional  mucus  is  generated  and  retained  in  or  on  the  surfaces 
of  the  air-tubes  of  the  lungs,  as  well  as  in  the  stomach 
and  intestines,  the  same  laws  will  produce  in  all  of  them  an 
unhealthy  excess  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  This  is  a fruitful 
source  of  congestion,  more  especially  of  the  lungs  ; whereas, 
when  the  mucus  is  deficient  alona:  the  air-tubes  or  other 
mucous  membranes,  they  become  subject  to  inflammatory 
action.  In  the  latter  case  there  is  less  carbonic  acid  in  the 
lungs  generally  than  there  ought  to  be,  which  is  an  evil  pre- 
cisely the  reverse  of  that  caused  by  the  congestive  condition. 
Whatever  carbon,  or  carbonic  acid  gas,  exists  in  the  system 
derived  from  other  sources,  it  is  derived  from  the  combustion 
of  the  carbonised  food  taken  therein,  or  from  congestive  states 
of  the  lining  membranes,  arising  chiefly  from  the  stomach. 
At  times,  however,  it  may  be  present  anywhere,  and  is  not 
induced  by  excess  of  heat.  Nitrogen,  also,  prevails  throughout 
the  system  as  its  prime  moviug  agent,  its  principal  place  of 
generation  being  the  large  intestines ; and  there  is  no  gas 
more  difficult  to  hold  than  this.  Excess  of  this  element,  how- 
ever, produces  excess  of  power  and  general  bulk,  while  defi- 
ciency, on  the  other  hand,  induces  wasting  and  debility. 

Once  more,  the  calculated  prevailing  quantity  of  gases  in 
the  blood  amounts  to  about  one-tenth  of  the  whole  mass.  The 
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gaseous  elements,  too,  in  the  arteries  and  veins  respectively, 
show  their  distinctive  qualities.  Thus,  the  quantities  of  the 
several  gases  are  as  follow — in  fractions  and  per  cent. — in  the 
two  sets  of  vessels : 

Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

Carbonic  Acid  in  the  Arteries,  T\  or  7.13  ; in  the  Veins,  -jL-  or  5.6 
Oxygen  „ ^ or  2.63 ; „ ^ or  1.2 

Nitrogen  „ ^ or  1.4  ; „ or  1. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  acid  element  is  of  all  three  the 
most  vitalising.  'Nevertheless,  as  neither  oxygen  nor  nitrogen 
exists  in  the  system,  unless  in  admixture  with  hydrogen,  the 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  are  constantly  attracted  towards  each 
other,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  the  fluid  element  we  are  used 
to  call  water ; while  the  nitrogen,  though  readily  mixing  with 
oxygen,  always  seeks  to  be  free  and  separate  from  the  rest, 
owing  to  its  chemical  unsociability,  and  flies  off,  therefore,  in  a 
gaseous  state,  at  every  convenient  opportunity,  with  scarcely  a 
moment’s  warning.  It  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  an 
element  exclusively  loving  life,  though  only  so  long  as  the 
functions  of  the  latter  are  harmoniously  carried  on;  for  as 
soon  as  that  ceases  to  be  the  case,  the  nitrogen  stealthily  with- 
draws, and  wholly  disappears  at  death,  which  it  most  intensely 
abhors. 

In  that  most  dreaded  congestive  form  of  Lung-disease,  for 
instance,  which  is  familiarly  known  as  galloping  consumption , 
and  in  which  the  lungs  are  actually  consumed  or  burnt  out  by 
carbon,  the  large  intestines  invariably  cease  to  generate  nitro- 
gen— nay,  more,  even  what  they  already  possess  of  the  latter 
gas,  leaves  ; and  it  is  for  lack  of  this  that  the  solid  parts  of  the 
body  lose  their  sustaining  vitality,  resolve  themselves  into 
water  (oxygen  and  hydrogen),  and  at  length  evaporate.  Now, 
at  every  such  combination,  away  flies  the  nitrogen,  and  there 
seems  to  be  a race  in  the  system,  when  these  four  elements — 
carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen — cease  to  act  in  con- 
cert, and  vie  with  each  other  which  shall  soonest  do  the  work 
of  destruction.  Thus,  where  the  body  is  in  health,  they  all  act 
in  harmony ; but  they  are  all  at  variance  both  in  consumption 
and  Asiatic  cholera.  Nitrogen,  nevertheless,  is  ever  the  first 
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to  desert,  leaving  the  rest  to  follow  according  to  their  laws  of 
escape.  In  short,  these  four  gases  act  as  friends  when  we  are 
in  health  and  prosperity,  but  as  deadly  foes  during  disease  and 
on  the  eve  of  dissolution. 

Taking,  then,  a review  of  all  the  chemical  elementary  fluids 
and  gases  of  the  body,  we  see  that  all  the  salivary  secretions, 
as  well  as  the  bile  and  the  blood,  are  alkaline,  and  that  all  the 
fresh  ingesta  taken  into  the  system  (barring  the  direct  acids) 
may  be  considered  alkaline  also.  On  the  other  hand,  we  per- 
ceive a vast  number  of  fluid  secretions,  used  for  lubricating  as 
well  as  for  diluting  purposes,  which  may  be  considered  as 
neutral  agents  in  themselves,  though  still  furnishing  elements 
that  act  specifically,  both  on  the  true  acid  and  true  alkaline 
fluids.  These,  with  all  the  salts  in  the  blood  and  the  secre- 
tions (which,  in  themselves,  are  combinations  of  acids  and 
alkalis),  are  characterised  by  certain  laws,  and  affinities,  and 
disturbances,  which  remain  sometimes  neutral,  and  at  others 
act  as  direct  agents,  according  to  the  marvellous  requirements 
of  the  system,  causing  it  to  become  specifically  elective  for 
either  base,  whether  acid  or  alkaline,  one  or  the  other  being 
taken  or  left,  according  as  Nature  requires,  for  maintaining 
the  true  balance  of  a law  of  healthy  vitality. 

Lastly. — All  the  excrementitious  fluids,  such  as  the  urine 
and  perspiration,  will  be  found  to  result  from  the  metamor- 
phosis of  the  chemical  agents  in  the  system — to  be,  in  fact,  so 
many  acid  excesses  purged  and  got  rid  of,  which,  if  retained, 
would  injure  the  whole  fabric.  So,  likewise,  with  respect  to  the 
gaseous  elements  of  the  body,  especially  the  more  acid  ones 
generated  in  the  lungs  and  large  intestines,  they  also  will  be 
found  to  obey  certain  laws,  which  the  body,  when  in  health, 
has  power  to  reject,  if  in  excess,  or  to  retain  so  much,  and  no 
more,  of  them  than  is  requisite  to  sustain  a certain  integrity  of 
purpose.  They  are  thus  kept,  we  may  observe,  through  the 
constant  supply  of  gastric  juice,  which  is  purely  and  distinctively 
acid,  and  in  a normal  healthy  state  of  the  body  is  always  in 
excess,  for  the  purpose  of  duly  fulfilling  the  purposes  of  the 
vital  economy. 

These  three  great  distinctive  bases,  or  principles — the  Acid, 
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Alkaline,  and  Neutral — appear,  indeed,  so  mutually  de- 
pendent, so  constantly  interchanging  relations,  and  used  so 
electively  by  the  system,  all  of  them,  in  fact,  so  regularly  per- 
forming their  duties  with  a steady  persistence  of  action,  and 
always  in  a transition  state,  that  I feel  warranted  in  suggesting 
that  there  are  certain  balancing  chemical  properties  that  regu- 
late the  whole  combined  mass  in  the  system,  and  keep  them  in 
constant  obedience  to  a set  of  well-defined  laws. 

To  me,  indeed,  it  appears  that,  in*  a state  of  health,  and  as 
indispensable  thereto,  there  must  always  be  a certain  acid  state 
'predominant  in  the  system.  I can  come,  therefore,  to  no  other 
conclusion  than  to  base  an  hypothesis  on  these  facts,  combined 
with  others  equally  demonstrative  of  its  truth,  namely,  those 
founded  on  Glossology — that  the  chemico-yital  law  oe  the 

CAUSE  OF  HEALTH  CONSISTS  IN  A CONSTANT  PREDOMINANCE 
OF  ACID  IN  THE  SYSTEM. 

This  great  law,  existing  as  it  does  to  indicate  and  regulate 
the  naturally  healthy  state  of  man,  may  be  traced  throughout 
all  organic  animal  creation — in  beasts,  birds,  fishes,  reptiles, 
mollusca,  Crustacea,  insects — nay,  more  or  less,  throughout  the 
living  vegetable  kingdoms.  I perfectly  allow,  indeed,  that  the 
ultimate  element  to  which  all  marine  vegetation  is  reduced  by 
incineration  is  Soda,  and  that  forming  the  residue  of  land- vege- 
tation, Potash — both  alkalis — and  also  that  fresh  infusions 
made  from  the  large  majority  of  plants,  or  parts  of  plants,  are 
alkaline.  Nevertheless,  their  healthy  life  during  growth  results 
from  the  predominance  of  acid  vital  gases,  the  regeneration  or 
revivification  of  which  by  seed  is  owing  to  the  highly  nitro- 
genised  or  acid  state  of  their  constituents.  The  main  source 
of  this  great  supply,  however,  through  the  world-wide  extent 
of  vegetable  creation,  is  the  elimination  therefrom  of  carbonic 
acid  gas,  the  rest  being  chiefly  made  up  of  the  same  gas  ex- 
pired by  the  animal  as  well  as  from  the  atmosphere  itself, 
which,  though  seeming  to  possess  purely  neutral  properties, 
still  uniformly  contains  four-fifths  of  nitrogen — that  is,  a well- 
ascertained  predominance  of  the  most  vitalising  gas  in  creation, 
and,  if  not  the  prime  mover,  at  all  events  the  main  supporter 
of  every  denomination  and  kind  of  organic  life. 

c 2 
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After  all,  the  chemist’s  laboratory  is  only  an  humble  imita- 
tion of  that  of  Nature.  As  a proof  of  this,  the  analytical  che- 
mist’s first  duty,  when  anything  be  sent  to  him  of  an  organic 
nature  to  examine,  and  he  is  not  told  in  what  direction  he  is  to 
carry  out  his  researches,  is  to  ascertain  its  acid  or  alkaline 
action  and  reaction,  and  then  its  neutral  properties.  Both  these 
he  reduces  by  reagents,  heat  or  liquefaction,  in  order  to  dispose 
of  what  concerns  him  not  in  his  inquiry.  By  thus  disengaging 
every  simple  constituent  of  no  importance,  he  obtains  the  re- 
siduum he  requires,  and  then  acts  on  this  again  by  acids,  by 
alkalis,  by  neutral  agents  and  reagents,  by  heat,  by  liquefac- 
tion, by  substances  that  produce  scents  or  colours,  reducing 
all,  in  the  end,  to  their  just  relative  proportions,  and  thus  ob- 
taining a tolerably  true  estimate  of  the  properties  inherent  to 
the  object  of  his  investigations.  The  laboratory,  in  short,  like 
the  human  body,  is  a system  of  the  chemical  actions  and  reactions 
of  acids  and  alkalis  on  each  other,  causing  substances  to  op- 
pose and  unite,  in  imitation,  as  it  were,  of  animal  vitality, 
through  heat  or  electric  actions  ; and  we  may  here  observe 
that,  just  as  in  Nature,  so  the  chemist’s  acids  predominate  over 
all  other  substances  employed. 

Before  tracing  the  laws  of  disease,  I must,  of  course,  first 
allude  to  those  peculiar  conditions  of  health  which  are  inci- 
dental to  every  individual,  and  are  known  under  the  general 
term  — Idiosyncrasy.  The  predominance  of  acid  in  the 
system,  in  such  proportions  as  to  produce  health,  varies  in 
different  individuals,  being  sometimes  more,  sometimes  less; 
and  on  the  great  variety  of  these  intermediate  conditions  de- 
pends the  aptitude  which  persons  have  to  contract  certain 
classes  of  diseases — a circumstance,  however,  which,  so  far  from 
being  inconsistent  with  the  laws  I am  about  to  propound, 
rather  tends  to  show  that  an  idiosyncrasy  is,  as  often  as  other- 
wise, demonstrative  of  a departure  from  health,  as  here  set 
forth  ; and  this  is  owing  to  insidious  conditions  of  thechemico- 
vital  laws,  for  disease  has  just  as  fixed  a law  of  progression,  in 
such  a state  of  the  body,  as  it  has  when  health  reaches  its 
highest  standard,  and  suffers  departure  therefrom  in  obedience 
to  laws  now  to  be  explained. 
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As  health  has  hitherto  only  been  considered  with  reference 
to  its  effects,  and  as  I have  laid  down  a simple  though  arbitrary 
standard  of  its  true  cause,  I shall  speak  of  the  laws  of  disease 
by  gradation,  and  trace  the  departure  of  health  from  these 
first  principles.  First  of  all,  however,  I shall  endeavour  to 
show  the  error  of  supposing  that  any  one  can  be  in  perfect 
health  to-day,  and  the  very  next  day  have  a fever  or  other  consi- 
derable disorder.  The  very  laws  of  Nature  and  Providence,  as 
well  as  all  true  philosophy,  are  outraged  by  such  views.  That 
any  one  may  be  in  an  apparently  good  state  of  health,  appa- 
rently free  from  disease,  and  yet  suddenly  become  the  subject 
of  some  violent  natural  attack,  and  fall  into  real  and  severe 
disease  within  a very  few  hours,  is  very  probable ; but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  equally  false  in  doctrine  and  reasoning,  that 
no  gradation  of  cause  had  existed,  or  did  exist.  Nature  is  all 
law  and  harmony.  Is  disease,  then,  to  be  excluded  as  an  ex- 
ception, simply  because  we  have  not  hitherto  understood  it  ? 
Here,  then,  the  many  forms  of  idiosyncrasy  must  be  carefully 
considered.  Some  persons  will  be  found  to  possess  the  fewest 
possible  elements  of  health — a condition  similar  to  that  just 
laid  down — and  yet  be  apparently  as  well  as  usual,  though,  in 
fact,  on  the  very  eve  of  fevers  or  inflammations. 

Viewing  health  in  the  light  just  stated,  in  the  case  of  those 
who  enjoy  it  in  its  full  and  proper  sense,  what  are  those 
first  chemical  conditions  that  constitute  or  iudicate  the  first 
departures  therefrom  ? I answer,  confidently,  that  they  arise 
not  from  the  sudden  lessening  of  the  predominant  acids  in  the 
system,  but  rather  from  their  increase,  owing  to  which  we  be- 
come subject  to  indigestions,  nausea  and  flatulence,  chills, 
aches  at  the  back  of  the  head,  heaviness,  drowsiness,  low  spirits, 
general  lassitude,  and  disinclination  to  follow  the  ordinary 
pursuits  of  life.  The  tongue,  too,  instead  of  retaining  its 
healthy,  pale  rose-leaf  appearance,  with  the  papillae  indistinct, 
and  the  pile  on  it  only  tinging  the  surface,  becomes,  as  the 
acid  is  more  and  more  in  excess,  more  furred,  with  increased 
length  of  pile,  and  more  strongly  marked  papillae.  These  in- 
dications may  not  at  first,  perhaps,  be  much  noticed,  because  a 
meal  supplies  fresh  alkali  to  the  system,  and  thus  again  re- 
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duces  the  body  for  a while  to  its  natural  standard.  This 
cleansing  of  the  tongue,  indeed,  after  every  meal,  is  one  of  the 
strongest  proofs  of  [Nature’s  instinctive  desire  to  bring  back  to 
its  normal  balance  whatever  superfluity  of  acid  may  be  incon- 
sistent with  true  bodily  health.  See,  once  more,  what  occurs 
during  a state  of  hunger.  The  fasting  stomach  always  shows 
a temporary  foulness  of  the  tongue — and  why  ? Because  the 
stomach  is  waiting  for  those  things  that  will  neutralise  its 
gastric  juices,  the  fact  meanwhile  being,  that  the  breath  has  a 
slight  taint  of  impurity.  This  very  circumstance  is  recorded 
by  Shakspeare,  a most  vigilant  observer  of  all  natural  pheno- 
mena, in  a dialogue  in  the  “ Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona 

Speed.  Item,  She  is  not  to  be  kissed  fasting,  in  respect  of  her  breath. 

Launce.  Well,  that  fault  may  be  mended  with  a breakfast.  Read  on. 

Now,  we  will  grant  that  little  evils  may  go  on  for  some  time, 
and  exist  without  causing  the  patient  more  inconvenience  than 
has  been  above  mentioned,  appearing,  indeed,  so  trivial  to  many 
as  to  require  no  attention,  and  to  these,  therefore,  offering  no 
warning.  Here,  however,  be  well  assured,  is  the  first  step  in  a 
departure  from  health.  But  what  happens  next  ? Why,  pro- 
portionately as  the  acid  superfluity  increases  in  the  system,  so 
also  increase  all  these  minor  evils.  Then  follow  in  succession 
sneezing,  or  slight  cold,  rheumatic  symptoms,  a sick  headache, 
susceptibility  to  draughts  on  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  a 
slight  costiveness  or  departure  from  the  usual  regularity  of  the 
bowels,  increased  furriness  of  the  tongue,  that  is  no  longer  able 
to  recover  itself  as  before  after  the  full  meal,  and  lastly,  heavy, 
dreamy  sleep ; all  symptoms  tending  to  show  that  the  system 
has  lost  somewhat  of  its  elasticity. 

Again : the  constitutions  of  the  very  same  persons  may  not 
always  be  in  the  same  condition,  though  apparently  in  perfect 
health.  Thus,  for  instance,  a strong  man  shall  be  able  one  day 
to  stand  on  a river’s  bank  fishing  during  many  hours’  heavy 
raiu,  and  feel  no  inconvenience ; yet,  the  very  next  week,  he 
may  get  a tremendous  cold  while  only  talking  to  a friend  for 
five  minutes  at  the  corner  of  a street.  On  the  day  that  he  fished 
his  standard  of  health  was  perfect ; while  on  that  when  he  caught 
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cold  several  steps  of  departure  from  that  standard  had  already- 
been  taken,  though  only  to  be  known  by  the  effects.  Even 
under  these  conditions,  however,  a little  attention  to  the 
system,  promoting  perspiration  by  early  retiring  to  rest  and  a 
little  dieting,  will  soon  set  all  to  rights  again,  even  without 
medicine,  for  as  yet  no  illness  of  a decided  character  has  set  in. 

Let  us  now,  however,  carry  the  case  a step  further.  A 
marked  superabundance  of  acid  has  now  ensued,  and  all  the 
smaller  ailments  previously  mentioned  have  become  aggravated, 
attended  also  by  irregularity  in  the  action  of  the  kidneys.  The 
urine  now  varies  from  its  usual  colour  as  well  as  quantity,  and 
carries  off  an  excess  of  acid  from  the  system  ; for  urea,  the  base 
of  this  secretion,  is  an  acid.  Next  ensues  rheumatism,  from 
excess  of  the  acids  tincturing  the  neutral  secretions  between 
the  muscles  and  the  solids  of  the  body.  Rheumatic  gout  is  a 
still  further  step,  and  gout  itself  follows  as  a climax  of  evils  in 
this  part  of  the  body.  Thus,  then,  you  see  that  all  the  petty 
maladies  to  which  we  are  subject — and  their  name  is  legion — 
follow,  as  consequences  of  a first  departure  from  the  law  of 
health,  and  uniformly  result  from  a plus  state,  or  superfluity  of 
acid,  as  compared  with  the  amount  requisite  for  a perfect  con- 
dition of  health. 

This  excess,  or  superfluity,  of  acids  it  is  which  aggravates  all 
incipient  maladies,  and  produces  that  large  class  of  diseases 
that  come  under  the  denomination  of  an  “ Acid  Diathesis,”  a 
well-known  and  happy  term  of  medical  art,  denoting  an  acid 
state  of  the  individual  system.  Under  these  circumstances 
especially  is  it,  that  Nature’s  actions  are  clearly  seen ; for 
Disease  is  Nature's  effort  to  cure.  At  these  stages,  then,  arise 
eruptive  diseases  with  their  attendant  fevers,  such  as  chicken- 
pox,  small-pox,  measles,  and  the  rest ; or  else  we  find  quinseys, 
apoplexies,  paralyses,  &c.,  supervening,  each  and  all  denoting, 
according  to  the  individual  idiosyncrasy,  or  habit,  the  very 
highest  pinnacle  that  the  Acid  Diathesis  can  attain  in  that 
particular  subject.  Now,  all  these  conditions  require  altering 
and  correcting  through  the  alkaline  agency  of  medicine,  or 
even  by  blood-letting  in  case  of  fulness,  as  well  as,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  the  support  afforded  by  alkaline  diet,  such  as 
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fresh-cooked  meats,  fish,  fresh  vegetables,  farinaceous  foods, 
&c.*  This  excessive  acid  action,  too,  rapidly  increases,  and 
must  have  attained  considerable  height  before  eruptive  disease 
can  take  place.  Thus,  then,  while  we  see,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  simple  natural  actions  restoring  a balance  of  health,  we 
find  Nature  using  severer  measures  on  the  other,  and  actually 
making  specific  disease  an  effort  to  cure.  Just  as,  from  some 
almost  imperceptible  cause,  horses  take  fright  in  a team,  so  by 
some  occult  agency  will  the  excess  of  acids  suddenly  fly  off  or 
out  of  the  system  too  quickly,  and  so  the  balance  becomes  lost, 
thus  upsetting  the  standard  of  health. 

Nature  in  her  sudden  and  violent  efforts  to  regain  an  equili- 
brium will  even  remove  the  predominant  acids  necessary  to  a 
state  of  health,  and  by  these  means  develop  the  various  forms 
of  inflammatory  actions,  or  fevers.  What  is  now  the  state  of 
the  body  ? If  the  Medical  Profession  have  by  usage  and  tacit 
assent  allowed  the  term,  “Acid  Diathesis,”  surely  they  may 
allow  me  to  state  what  is  most  strictly  true,  that  in  these  cases 
the  body  has  an  Alkaline  Diathesis  ; for  in  these  disorders 
their  own  rules  and  dogmas,  their  own  empiricism,  dictate  the 
free  use  of  acids  and  anodynes ; whilst  in  the  Acid  Diathesis, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  give  alkalis ; both  of  which  practices 
are  perfectly  right,  the  true  philosophical  reason  in  either 
case  being,  that  such  treatment  restores  the  lost  balance  of 
power  in  either  position.  In  short,  alkalis  correct  the  first 
state,  restoring  the  system  to  a natural  standard ; while,  in 
the  second  state,  characterised  by  the  well-known  pains  and 
symptoms  of  the  inflammatory  condition,  the  use  of  acids 
brings  them  under  control,  and  leads  to  their  discontinuance. 
Hitherto,  however,  no  philosophy  has  regulated  these  standards 
of  empirical  truth.  The  ordinary  practice  pursued  has  been  a 
mere  routine ; and  too  often  has  it  happened  that,  for  lack  of 
philosophy  on  the  one  hand,  and  proper  discrimination  on  the 
other,  either  remedy  may  be  pursued  too  far,  or  the  one  given 
instead  of  the  other,  to  the  increase  of  disease,  or  bringing  it 
into  existence  where  it  had  none  before. 

* See  chapter  ii.,  on  the  Practical  Application  of  Diet  and  Medicine,  p.  35. 
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The  first  departure  from  a state  of  health  has  its  origin  in 
the  stomach  ; for  the  first  irregularities  occur  there,  and,  when 
allowed  to  continue,  upset  all  its  machinery.  The  next  evil  in 
succession  occurs  in  the  secondary  parts,  or  organs  of  digestion  ; 
for  it  is  owing  to  a long-continued  persistence  of  the  stomach 
in  sending  excess  of  acid  along  with  the  chyle,  that  the  liver 
and  pancreas,  or  sweetbread,  are  led  to  secrete  excess  of  their 
alkalis  in  order  to  neutralise  it.  Hence,  as  long  as  the  one 
can  counterbalance  the  other,  things  go  on  pretty  well.  Herein 
Nature  ever  strives  to  do  her  utmost,  and  so  long  as  her  power 
remains,  actual  specific  disease  is  kept  off  or  controlled.  But 
what  follows,  let  us  inquire,  if  the  organs  be  overworked  in 
this  way  ? The  popular,  but  erroneous,  notion  is,  that  the  liver 
is  most  at  fault,  and  thence  arises  the  prejudice  in  favour  of 
those  most  pernicious  and  detestable  medicines — the  mercurials , 
and  those  still  hurtful,  though  somewhat  less  mischievous — the 
aperients.  Hence,  all  the  primary  causes  are  passed  over,  the 
attention  being  solely  confined  to  the  secondary  and  tertiary  ; 
whereas,  were  the  hints  offered  by  a correct  Glossology  duly 
attended  to,  in  connexion  with  the  other  points  of  medical 
diagnosis,  and  the  simple  administration  of  alkalis  first  adhered 
to,  with  the  view  of  reducing  the  primary  causes  of  disease,  the 
liver,  being  thus  allowed  to  rest  from  its  lately  overtaxed 
powers,  would  soon  return  with  vigour  to  its  duty,  unaffected 
by  needless  and  hurtful  stimulants. 

The  fact,  however,  is,  that  by  all  the  profession,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  the  liver  is  considered  the  most  offending 
organ  of  the  body ; and  from  them  to  the  highest  and  lowest  of 
society,  throughout  all  orders,  ranks,  and  stations,  the  idea  has 
been  universally  communicated,  that  the  poor  liver  is  the  great 
causa  mali,  and  most  sadly  at  fault.  Everybody,  from  infancy 
to  age,  is  supposed  to  have  a tendency  to  be  what  is  called 
bilious,  and  the  majority  of  our  population  to  be  naturally 
afflicted  with  a sluggish  liver , or  some  other  ailment  of  that 
organ.  In  fact,  the  great  mass  of  the  English  public  seem  to 
recognise  but  one  great  cause  of  disease — that  is,  from  the 
liver ; and  but  two  great  forms  of  medicine — the  mercurials  and 
aperients ! Half  a century  ago  every  one  was  nervous  ; but  for 
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the  last  one  or  two  generations  everybody  has  been  lilious. 
All,  in  short,  look  upon  this  as  a sort  of  axiom,  or  admitted 
fact ; and  I verily  believe  that,  were  they  to  be  told  that  aught 
else  were  the  matter,  they  would  incredulously  shake  their 
heads,  as  if  they  thought  you  knew  nothing  of  what  you  were 
saying,  or  they  themselves  did  not  understand  you.  Once  tell 
them,  however,  that  their  livers  are  out  of  order,  and  that  they 
are  bilious , and  it  seems  true  as  Holy  Writ  that  you  under- 
stand their  case : their  satisfaction  is  immense,  and  they  feel  a 
pride  in  talking  over  the  tale  of  their  symptoms. 

Now,  one  word  to  all  such ! The  liver  is,  I grant,  the  largest 
gland  in  the  body ; but  yet  it  is  not  more  useful  in  the  great 
combination  and  economy  of  the  system  than  any  other.  It 
lias  its  duties,  so  have  all  the  other  organs  ; it  has  its  laws,  and 
so  have  other  organs.  It  has  its  relations  and  juxtaposi- 
tions also,  in  the  same  manner  as  a piece  of  the  internal  ma- 
chinery, with  all  the  other  organs.  Can  it  then  be  philoso- 
phically inferred  that  the  great  Divine  Architect  of  the  Universe 
would  have  placed  any  given  organ  in  the  body  so  unwisely 
that  it  should  have  a nature,  or  properties,  or  laws  such  as  to 
constitute  it,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  rest,  the  most  important 
organ  in  the  animal  economy,  and  not  only  that,  but  further, 
that  it  should  always  be  diseased,  or  the  cause  of  disease  in  the 
bodily  frame  of  that  wondrous  being — man  ? I cannot  and  will 
not  believe  it.  Reason,  judgment,  philosophy,  and  common 
sense  alike  repudiate  this  dogma ; and  we  should  at  once  dis- 
entangle ourselves  from  this  great  popular  delusion. 

To  enter,  however,  into  a more  minute  consideration  of  the 
progressive  laws  of  disease,  we  must  begin  at  the  stomach,  and 
trace  its  onward  stages  through  the  first  and  second  processes 
of  digestion,  and  then  through  the  whole  system.  Every  organ 
may  be  more  or  less  overloaded  and  oppressed,  or  in  what  may 
be  called  a congested  state,  when  they  all  find  more  or  less 
difficulty  in  performing  their  respective  and  peculiar  functions. 
This  condition  requires  correcting  with  alkaline  medicines, 
proper  diet,  and,  in  case  the  lungs  be  affected,  with  stimulating 
expectorants.  Sharp,  bracing  air  is  necessary  ; everything,  in 
short,  that  shall  neutralise  the  extreme  acid  condition,  encou- 
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rage  the  chemical  actions  to  greater  exertion,  and  promote  a 
general  movement  throughout  the  whole  system. 

If  Art  will  thus  relieve  all  the  organs  alike,  it  is  well ; if  not, 
then  Nature  makes  her  choice  of  the  locality  to  fix  a specific 
disease.  Every  one’s  system  has  its  peculiar  peccant  part — 
some  organ  more  delicate  than  another ; and  whatever  it  be, 
that  becomes  affected  by  some  more  or  less  inflammatory  action. 
The  moment  this  occurs,  all  other  organs  seem,  as  by  a miracle, 
to  surrender  at  discretion,  and  recover  their  healthful,  normal 
condition,  leaving  the  chosen  seat  of  the  disease  to  remove  the 
onus  from  all  the  rest.  In  one  person  the  lungs,  in  another  the 
stomach,  in  a third  the  brain,  in  a fourth  the  liver,  in  a fifth  the 
kidneys,  and  so  on,  may  be  the  chosen  seat  of  evil.  "Wherever, 
in  fact,  one  organ  is  weaker  than  another,  or  has  been  the  seat 
of  disease  at  a previous  time,  there  disease  will  go  again.  In 
some  persons,  again,  all  the  elements  of  the  blood  itself  will  be 
so  disturbed  as  to  induce  fever.  Of  course,  then,  each  of  these 
cases  must  be  treated  according  to  its  character.  Where,  I 
would  ask,  can  we  see  greater  wisdom  than  in  this  ? Disease, 
let  me  once  more  remind  the  reader,  is  Nature’s  great  effort  to 
cure — to  rid  herself,  in  fact,  of  oppressing  elements  adverse  to 
her  vital  integrity ; and,  for  this  purpose,  disease  is  concentrated 
in,  or  drawn  to,  some  given  or  favourite  locality,  according  to 
the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  patient.  Yet,  mark ; when  once  this 
concentration  has  taken  place,  then  all  the  other  parts  or 
organs,  being  now  free  to  act,  instantly  combine  their  efforts 
to  expel  the  disease  from  the  peccant  part.  It  was  a favourite 
observation  of  the  great  John  Hunter,  and  he  laid  it  down  as  a 
leading  doctrine  in  practice,  that  “ no  two  diseases  of  any  mag- 
nitude can  exist  in  the  system  at  the  same  time  and  what  I 
have  above  stated  constitutes  the  explanation  of  that  great  fact, 
as  well  as  of  the  yet  more  important  one — the  “ Yis  medicatrix 
Naturae,”  or  power  of  Nature  to  cure. 

As  disease  progresses  in  the  lungs,  congestive  action  gene- 
rally produces  pleurisies.  The  terminal  extremities  of  the 
bronchial  tubes  being  blocked  up,  the  air  is  first  pent  up,  and 
then  forced  through  the  external  membrane,  when,  of  course, 
immediate  inflammation  of  that  membrane  ensues.  Where 
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pleurisy,  however,  does  not  occur,  Nature  will  again  relieve  the 
system  in  her  own  marvellous  way.  She  may,  perchance,  relieve 
the  air-tubes  too  quickly,  and  having  commenced  this  action, 
cannot  stop  herself;  so  that  not  only  is  the  superabundance  of 
phlegm  or  mucus  removed,  but  the  protecting  covering  as  well, 
and  inflammation  is  the  result.  Here,  then,  is  a simple  ex- 
planation of  a fact ; and  it  shows  the  frequent  danger  of  calling 
all  lung  or  bronchial  coughs,  “ bronchitis.”  There  is  as  great 
difference  between  bronchial  congestion  and  bronchitis  as  there 
is  between  congestion  and  inflammation  of  the  brain ; for,  in 
fact,  the  congestion  of  any  organ  whatever  is  contradistinguished 
from  its  inflammatory  action.  These  distinctions,  as  well  as  the 
organic  seats  of  disease,  the  tongue  most  truly  points  out.  Tor 
instance,  looking  down  the  centre,  which  is  apportioned  to  the 
lungs — if  that  part  b q furred  and  there  be  cough,  the  malady  is 
of  a congestive  character,  and  the  bronchial  tubes  are  loaded 
with  phlegm  and  mucus ; in  which  case  alkaline  remedies  with 
stimulating  expectorants  are  those  most  proper.  The  cough 
may  be  temporarily  increased  by  the  liquefaction  of  the  phlegm 
and  the  efforts  to  bring  it  away  ; but  it  is  by  expectoration  that 
the  main  evil  is  removed,  and  the  enemy  routed  from  the  field. 
On  the  other  hand,  should  the  tongue  be  red  down  the  centre, 
this  indicates  an  inflammatory  condition  of  the  bronchial  tubes 
— that  is,  bronchitis.  This,  in  short,  is  the  very  opposite  of  the 
previous  state,  and  points  out  the  use  of  linctuses,  or  the  acids 
combined  with  anodynes,  or  even  opiates,  which  are  the  true 
means  to  heal  the  inflammation  and  allay  the  cough,  and  the 
two  great  ends  most  desirable  to  be  attained. 

Now,  if  these  remedies  be  reversed,  see  what  evil  must  be  the 
result ; the  arrest  of  an  action  that  should  be  promoted,  and  the 
promotion  of  an  action  that  should  be  arrested.  This,  however, 
is — I very  much  regret  to  say — a frequent  and  fruitful  source 
of  error.  No  diagnosis  is  here  comparable  to  the  condition  and 
appearance  of  the  tongue,  which,  as  will  have  been  seen,  at  once 
points  out  the  great  distinguishing  difference  between  bronchial 
congestion  and  bronchitis , as  well  as  the  modes  of  treating  each. 
The  cough  in  the  one  relieves  the  sufferer — the  cough  in  the 
other  oppresses  him.  The  feelings  and  symptoms  of  the  one 
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are  entirely  different  from  those  of  the  other.  The  act  of  eat- 
ing often  relieves  the  one,  because,  as  I have  before  shown,  all 
the  fresh  food  taken  is  alkaline.  Most  of  the  congestive  actions, 
wherever  they  reside,  require  good  and  generous  diet.  As  a 
general  rule,  therefore,  in  these  cases,  never  starve  a congested 
mucous  membrane.  Now,  on  the  other  hand,  the  act  of  eating  in 
the  inflammatory  stage  is  always  attended  with  pain  and  a sense 
of  pressure  on  the  chest — a peculiar  feeling,  just  as  though  the 
food  would  not  descend  lower  than  to  a position  opposite  the 
bifurcation  of  the  windpipe  prior  to  its  entrance  into  the  lungs. 
Under  such  circumstances,  there  is,  of  course,  need  for  great 
abstemiousness,  because  the  system  itself  furnishes  an  excess 
of  vital  agency  from  inflammatory  action. 

Again,  with  regard  to  congestions  of  the  brain,  as  contra- 
distinguished from  inflammatory  actions  of  that  organ  and  its 
coverings, — the  edges  of  the  tongue,  mapped  out  for  the  seat  of 
this  organ,  show  in  each  case  an  equally  characteristic  difference. 
Where  there  is  congestive  action,  these  edges  will  be  pale, 
furred,  or  serrated  ; where  the  action  is  inflammatory,  on  the 
contrary,  clean  and  glary  red.  In  the  one  case,  the  alkaline 
forms  of  medicine  are  imperatively  called  for ; in  the  other,  the 
acids  and  anodynes.  The  condition,  also,  of  the  other  parts  of 
the  tongue  will  clearly  show  this.  In  the  congestive  actions, 
the  portion  of  the  tongue  appropriated  to  the  stomach  and  di- 
gestive apparatus  will  be  found  furred,  that  fur  being  often  of  a 
slimy  character.  There  will  be  the  accompaniment,  also,  of  pain 
at  the  back  of  the  head.  If  the  head  be  hot,  and  there  be  pain 
across  the  forehead,  the  large  intestines  will  be  costive.  Now, 
all  these  symptoms  and  evils  will  disappear  on  the  administra- 
tion of  very  simple  alkaline  remedies.  If  aperients,  however, 
be  given  before  these,  the  evils  will  only  be  aggravated.  As  re- 
spects, again,  the  inflammatory  actions  of  the ' Brain, — the 
tongue,  even  if  furred,  having  red  glary  edges,  will  exhibit  a 
dryness  of  its  fur  or  coating,  and  the  bowels  will  be  irritable,  not 
confined  or  costive.  How  truly,  then,  are  the  uses  of  the  acid 
and  anodyne  remedies  pointed  out  by  Glossology  ! In  fact,  you 
need  no  other  guide  nor  monitor  but  the  tongue  to  indicate  the 
disease  or  suggest  the  proper  remedies  ; for  your  whole  end  and 
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object  is  to  restore  a balance  of  power  in  the  chemico-vital 
agencies  of  the  system.  You  may,  indeed,  relieve — in  some 
cases,  cure — by  certain  rules  laid  down  by  usage,  experience, 
and  empiricism ; but  this  is  merely  acting  in  the  dark  if  such 
treatment  have  no  foundation  in  philosophy.  Surely,  then,  you 
are  making  a step  in  advance,  if  you  be  armed  with  an  hypo- 
thesis or  theory  respecting  the  cause  and  law  of  health ; of  the 
first  departures  from  that  state  and  the  first  gradations  of 
disease ; or  of  the  general  laws  of  disease.  Nay,  I will  go  fur- 
ther, and  say  that,  taking  the  laws  that  I have  here  laid 
down,  and  combining  them  with  glossological  principles,  error 
cannot  exist  either  in  diagnosis  or  the  treatment  of  disease. 

In  the  condition  of  the  blood,  the  vital  fluid  itself,  as  evi- 
denced in  fevers,  in  the  distinctive  forms  of  that  host  of  skin- 
diseases,  whose  treatment  is  highly  demonstrative,  the  alkalis 
in  all  their  varieties  have  been  found  by  experience  and  empi- 
ricism to  be  in  many  cases  highly  beneficial,  while  in  some 
others  acids  have  been  deemed  the  wisest  and  surest  remedies. 
But  why  let  such  practices  depend  solely  on  usage,  when  the 
application  of  the  doctrine  can  be  reduced  to  a scientific  stan- 
dard ? If  proof  were  wanting  for  the  truth  of  these  observa- 
tions, I would  say  : Look  at  the  condition  of  the  sailor  who  is 
attacked  with  scurvy  from  the  protracted  use  of  salted  meats, 
which  remove  from  the  system  all  the  predominant  acids  that 
it  so  much  requires  for  maintaining  its  standard  of  health.  It 
is  thus  reduced  to  what  may  be  justly  termed  an  Alkaline  Dia- 
thesis— that  is,  to  the  state  for  which  empiricism  has  most 
wisely  prescribed  lime-juice  and  fresh  vegetables.  Again, 
during  the  war  in  the  Peninsula,  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
when  his  troops  were  served  with  only  salt  provisions  twice  a 
week,  had  corresponding  rations  of  rice  to  counteract  their 
effects  or  excessive  use,  and  by  so  doing  he  kept  up  the  balance 
of  power  in  the  soldier’s  system.  He  did  not  act,  it  is  true,  on 
any  philosophy  as  to  the  cause  of  health,  nor  on  any  hypothesis 
similar  to  that  here  inculcated,  but  simply  on  the  known  effects 
of  salted  provisions,  and  the  previously  known  experience  as  to 
the  means  of  preventing  or  curing  them.  Here  was  shown  a 
commander’s  care  and  thought ; but  compare  this  with  the  state 
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of  the  troops  so  recently  in  the  Crimea,  where  insufficient 
clothing,  salt  meats,  hard  biscuit,  overwork,  and  scarcely  any 
of  the  proper  diets,  such  as  rice,  fresh  vegetables,  fresh  bread 
or  meat,  were  served  out  to  counteract  the  effects  of  the  former. 
What  was  the  consequence  ? Why,  they  died  at  a fluctuating 
average  in  the  regiments,  according  to  their  duties,  from  twenty- 
five  to  seventy  per  cent.,  while  the  enemy  claimed  from  the 
effect  of  all  his  murderous  missiles  not  more  than  five  per 
cent. — scarcely  a tenth  of  the  entire  deaths  ! This  was,  indeed, 
a black  page  in  our  country’s  history ; and  it  shows  great  want 
of  foresight  and  general  absence  of  knowledge,  or  even  thought, 
invention,  or  induction;  for  even  when  every  necessary  lay 
within  reach,  they  were  denied  to  the  men,  because  it  was  no- 
body’s business  to  furnish  them  ! 

With  such  historical  testimonies  to  the  truth  of  mv  observa- 
tions,  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  again,  that  all  fresh  foods, 
of  whatever  description,  barring  the  direct  acids,  are  alkaline. 
Even  salted  meats  act  as  such  to  a limited  extent ; though, 
when  persisted  in  too  long,  they  chemically  overcome  the  pre- 
dominance of  acid  necessary  to  a healthy  state.  In  short,  the 
fresh  meats  and  vegetables  keep  the  system  in  a proper  balance, 
while  the  salted  meats  destroy  that  balance  and  bring  the 
body  into  a condition  in  which  it  can  least  resist  the  inroads  of 
those  direfully  prostrating  diseases,  such  as  cholera,  dysentery, 
scurvy,  scorbutic  affections,  fevers,  intestinal  inflammations,  &c., 
which  end  in  mortification,  collapse,  and  death ! 

Even  empiricism,  then,  in  the  absence  of  any  philosophy, 
points  out  the  use  of  acids  and  anodynes  as  remedies,  which, 
while  supplying  the  deficiencies  of  the  system,  are  further  aided 
by  the  use  of  fresh  meat  and  vegetables  ; for  the  stomach  very 
quickly  does  its  part,  and  nobly,  too,  by  its  secretion  of  gastric 
acid  juice.  It  will  be  seen,  also,  that  even  fresh  vegetables  and 
farinaceous  diet  alone  will  of  themselves  restore  a balance  of 
power,  though  all  these  are  alkaline  in  their  character.  This 
may  seem  an  anomaly,  but  it  is  not ; for  they  do  so  by  exciting 
the  actions  and  secretions  of  the  body,  and  in  the  production  of 
this  effect  the  gastric  acid  juice  (a  free  muriatic  acid)  is  the 
true  creative  agent,  thus  furnishing  another  proof  of  the  great 
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self-dependence  of  every  animal,  as  well  as  of  the  truth  of  my 
hypothesis  on  the  Law  of  Health. 

In  the  application  of  remedial  agents  in  shin  diseases,  let 
this  great  fact  he  well  noted — that  in  all  diseases  of  the  skin, 
as  well  as  in  the  case  of  wounds  or  diseases  affecting  the  upper 
extremities , the  application  of  alkalis,  alteratives,  and  medi- 
cines especially  qualified  to  purify  the  blood,  is  here  indicated, 
few  or  no  aperients  being  in  any  case  required;  whereas  in 
all  diseases  affecting  the  lower  extremities , whether  skin  erup- 
tions or  wounds,  aperients  are  mostly,  and  often  exclusively, 
necessary. 

You  will  find  this  rule  absolute,  and  dependent  on  one  great 
natural  law.  If  we  look  at  these  principles  fairly  and  simply, 
we  shall  find  them  borne  out,  as  respects  the  external  remedies 
applied  to  wounds  or  inflammatory  actions,  on  empirical  prin- 
ciples. To  foul  ulcers  the  dilute  nitric  acid  is  applied,  and  the 
lunar-caustic,  or  nitrate  of  silver,  to  extraneous  growths  known 
under  the  name  of  proud  flesh.  The  acid  gargles  are  applied  to 
^oreness  or  malignant  ulcerations  of  the  throat,  on  the  well- 
known  principle  that  the  acids  act  as  antiseptic  and  deodo- 
rising agents.  The  gastric  juice  of  the  carnivorous  birds,  such 
as  the  vulture,  acts  in  a similar  manner.  One  of  these  foul 
birds,  for  instance,  will  consume  the  rankest  carrion,  which,  ere 
it  he  fully  digested,  will  he  rendered  perfectly  sweet ; and  so 
powerful  is  this  gastric  solvent,  that  it  will  digest  the  largest 
masses  of  the  strongest  bones.  Goulard’s  lotion,  or  the  pre- 
pared acetate  of  lead,  sulphate  of  copper,  or  blue-stone,  the  oxide 
and  sulphate  of  zinc,  the  muriatic  and  sulphuric  acids, — all 
these  are  applied  to  inflammatory  actions  externally  in  various 
stages,  aided  at  times  by  the  opiates  and  anodynes.  Usage 
dictates  their  employment,  and  it  is  found  to  be  generally  cor- 
rect. The  alkalis,  on  the  other  hand,  are  never  used  under 
any  of  these  circumstances ; and  even  the  ointments,  or  olea- 
ginous applications,  though  neutral  agents,  soon  undergo  a 
change  and  become  rancid,  producing  acid  reactions. 

Imagine  not,  however,  that  Nature  acts  by  contraries,  or  is 
changeable  in  her  laws.  No ; it  is  by  reliance  on  her  iramu- 
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tability  alone,  that  man  can  deduce  laws  from  practice,  basing 
them  on  scientific  and  philosophical  principles.  Let  me  once 
more,  then,  impress  on  you  the  fact  that  there  is  gradation 
in  disease , and  that,  at  every  step,  a new  law  is  educed.  The 
term,  Congestive,  as  given  to  diseases,  must  be  understood 
always  to  indicate  their  origin  and  cause — namely,  a plus  state 
or  superabundance  of  acid  in  the  system  over  the  amount  re- 
quired by  Nature  for  fulfilling  the  chemico-vital  law  of  health. 
Such  cases  require  alkalis  and  stimulating  remedies,  with  gene- 
rous diet  and  support.  Inflammatory  diseases,  on  the  other 
hand,  and  certain  fevers — especially  those  consequent  on  lesion, 
or  disease  of  the  arteries — as  well  as  mucous  and  serous  inflam- 
mations, where  the  vessels  may  more  properly  be  termed  en- 
gorged than  congested,  require  the  use  of  their  opposites, — that 
is,  acids,  anodynes,  and  opiates,  with  low  living,  for  the  purpose 
of  starving  the  enemy  out  of  his  fortress.  The  two  classes  of 
diseases  are  distinct.  In  many  neutral  diseases,  where  a cer- 
tain amount  of  congestive  and  inflammatory  action  may  exist 
together  in  combination,  the  use  of  one  or  the  other  class  of 
remedies  alternately,  in  order  to  retain  and  keep  up  the  great 
balance  of  power,  is  perfectly  allowable. 

I have  elsewhere  spoken  of  the  few  actual  remedies,  in  com- 
parison with  the  vast  number  supplied  by  the  chemists,  that 
are  really  direct  curative  agents  or  correctives  of  that  excessive 
activity  in  the  system  which  causes  a vast  variety  of  diseases,  all 
governed  by  the  same  laws.  A blind  empiricism  has,  in  many 
instances,  pointed  this  out,  and  it  has  been  followed  ; but,  un- 
fortunately, it  has  furnished  us  with  no  general  or  comprehensive 
rules  for  our  direction  or  guidance,  so  that  alkalis  or  acids  have 
been  administered  almost  indifferently,  without  any  rule  based 
on  true  medical  philosophy. 

To  conclude,  all  diseases,  and  their  medicines  and  diets,  may 
be  comprehended  under  three  great  classes  : — Acid,  alkaline, 
and  neutral  diseases  ; acid,,  alkaline , and  neutral  medicines  ; acid, 
alkaline,  and  neutral  diets.  Briefly  stated,  therefore,  the  whole 
doctrine  of  the  laws  and  treatment  of  disease  resolves  itself  into 
the  following  simple  facts,  thus  tabularly  arranged  : 

D 
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A.  Diseases  produced  by  an 
Acid  Diathesis  of  the  system, 
and  all  diseases  arising  there- 
from, where  the  tongue  is  white 
or  furred,  and  that  fur  is  moist 
and  of  any  colour, 

B.  All  fevers  and  inflam- 
mations that  may  be  considered 
direct  alkaline  diseases,  where 
the  tongue  is  red,  or  too  clean, 
or  dry,  or  if  furred,  that  fur  dry 
and  of  any  colour, 

C.  All  neutral  diseases,  or 
those  which  in  some  cases  show 
a direct  inflammation  of  one 
organ,  and  direet  congestion  of 
others,  or,  as  in  many  organic 
diseases  and  certain  states  of 
the  system,  when  they  are 
each  indistinctly  developed,  the 
tongue  being  at  one  time  furred, 
and  at  another  clean,  red  or 
dry,  pale  or  flabby,  or  clean  at 
one  part  and  furred  at  another, 
in  such  parts  as  are  indicated  by 
Glossology, 

The  Laws  of  Health,  thus  viewed  and  understood,  and  the 
laws  of  the  gradual  departure  from  it,  as  here  set  forth,  produce 
by  gradation  certain  classes  of  diseases,  so  that,  step  by  step, 
consecutively,  the  highest  condition  of  which  Nature  in  its 
chemico-vital  state  is  susceptible,  reaches  that  point,  where  one 
great  family  of  disease  stops  and  another  begins  : — then,  where 
the  second  great  family  of  disease  is  seen  to  be  governed  by 
opposite  actions,  reaches  its  highest  state,  recovers,  or  else 
closes  the  scene  by  death,  according  as  the  balance  can  be  re- 
stored or  not  to  the  first  great  standard.  All  this  shows  a 
wisdom  and  a law  hitherto  not  only  not  understood,  but  till 
now  undefined. 


Alkaline  and  stimulating  me- 
dicines, Alkaline  diet,  and  all 
}■  require  those  Ingesta,  which  in  their 
ultimate  reduction  produce  an 
Alkaline  reaction. 

Acid,  anodyne  and  opiate 
medicines  exclusively;  acid  diet, 
}■  require  and  such  things  as  in  their 
ultimate  reduction  produce  the 
more  Acid  reactions. 


>-  require  ■< 


The  Neutral  treatment,  by 
the  direct  Acid,  or  direct  Alka- 
line medicines  and  Anodynes  or 
Opiates,  with  very  frequently 
a change,  in  order  to  keep  the 
system  at  a proper  balance, 
accompanied  by  corresponding 
diet  according  to  circumstances. 
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THE  PRACTICAL  APPLICATION  OF  DIET  AND  MEDICINE. 

General  considerations — The  pleasures  of  the  senses — Moderation  in  diet  re- 
commended— Follies  of  dieticians — The  System  to  he  repaired  according  to 
its  waste — True  philosophy  of  dieting — Details  on  the  characteristics  of  the 
leading  elementary  articles  of  food,  and  their  application — Acid  and  alkaline 
foods  distinguished  ; examples  of  effects — Boiled  meat  puddings  and  baked 
pies,  when  good,  or  the  reverse — Medicines  generally  considered — Alkaline, 
acid,  and  neutral  remedies,  with  their  application — Classification  of  Neutral 
salts — Tinctures  and  Extracts — The  Alkaloids  and  their  use  by  Homoeopa- 
thists ; wine,  beer,  and  spirits  ; their  adulterations  and  medical  uses — The 
drunkard’s  thirst  explained — Excessive  use  of  effervescing  beverages  con- 
demned— The  philosophy  of  using  medicines,  whether  acid,  alkaline,  or 
neutral — Empiricism  in  their  use  condemned — Details  as  to  the  use  of  each 
in  specified  cases,  both  congestive  and  inflammatory — Opium  and  its  alka- 
loids; with  their  uses,  as  indicated  by  the  tongue — Gargles  and  tinctures; 
their  use  and  abuse — Neutral  diseases  and  their  treatment — Mercurials  con- 
demned ; their  fearful  effects  on  the  system — Concluding  remarks. 

Proper  diet  and  medicine,  under  certain  conditions  of  the 
body  evidencing  a departure  from  the  Laws  of  Health,  form  a 
large  subject  of  inquiry.  Their  application  in  all  cases,  and  in 
the  varied  phases  of  disease,  trifling  or  not,  should  be  regulated 
on  broad  principles,  so  as  to  restore  the  lost  equilibrium  of  the 
system ; nor  should  either  of  them  be  contiuued  beyond  the 
point  of  remedial  agency.  Their  simple  actions  seem  to  be  to 
conduct  a train  of  causes  into  a right  channel ; and,  when  this 
has  been  accomplished,  the  system  itself  is  so  wise  and  elastic 
that  it  continues,  by  its  own  natural  powers,  to  keep  up  the 
standard  of  health. 

Nature  loves  order  better  than  disorder — harmony  better 
than  discord — health  better  than  sickness.  She  is  so  wise,  too, 
that  she  invariably  assists  art,  when  properly  directed,  evincing 
an  unmistakable  attachment  to  proper  principles,  but  shows 
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dislike,  by  an  increase  of  disease,  for  that  which  evidently  adds 
thereto  instead  of  correcting  it.  In  his  healthy  state,  man, 
like  all  other  animals,  must  eat  to  live,  inasmuch  as  the  fulfil- 
ment of  this  act  constitutes  one  of  his  greatest  pleasures.  In 
short,  seeing,  hearing,  smelling,  and  touching,  seem  quite  subor- 
dinate to  the  sense  of  taste.  The  pleasures  of  any  one  of  the 
former  may  be  extended  to  any  degree,  but  can  be  exercised 
only  at  given  times ; whereas  the  sense  of  taste  is  forced  on  all 
mankind,  more  directly  and  appreciably  at  least  two  or  three 
times  a day,  or  oftener,  even  in  the  absence  of  one  or  all  the 
other  senses. 

Old  philosophers  were  often  wont  to  indulge  in  comparisons, 
and  moot  the  question : "Which  was  the  greatest  evil,  a good 
appetite  and  nothing  to  eat,  or  no  appetite  and  all  the  luxuries 
of  an  epicurean  banquet  ? It  had  its  advocates  on  both 
sides.  But  that  is  not  our  present  question.  “ Dum  vivimus, 
vivamus” — “ While  we  live,  let  us  live,” — has  been  deemed  a 
purely  epicurean  motto.  Not  so,  however ; it  has  a peculiar 
and  strictly  Christian  significance.  The  more  prudently  and 
virtuously  we  live,  the  better  and  happier  shall  we  be ; when 
we  act  the  reverse  of  this,  we  become  morally  and  physically  ill. 

Considering,  then,  the  mere  necessity  of  eating,  I think  we 
may  all  treat  this  in  a very  simple  fashion,  and  fearlessly  take, 
within  certain  bounds,  what  is  nice  and  relishing,  appetising 
and  nourishing,  correcting  and  supporting.  The  Trench,  the 
grand  modern  gastronomes  of  the  world,  have  instituted  two  very 
distinctive  words — the  gourmand  and  the  gourmet.  Now,  the 
former  of  these  cares  not  for  the  quality  of  his  food,  as  long  as 
he  gets  the  quantity,  while  the  gourmet,  on  the  other  hand, 
considers  the  element  of  quality  almost  exclusively,  abjuring 
that  of  quantity.  The  proverb  says,  “ Enough  is  as  good  as  a 
feast.”  Now,  I am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  better : for  enough 
implies  a wholesome  sufficiency,  while  a feast,  on  the  contrary, 
means  an  excess ; for,  were  persons  always  to  be  feasting,  there 
would  be  more  or  less  a waste  of  substance,  and  often  a waste  of 
health,  from  over-indulgence  or  excess. 

Moderately  indulged  in,  nevertheless,  an  occasional  feast,  or 
takiug  a little  more  than  is  necessary,  is,  in  my  opinion,  not  in- 
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jurious.  Nature  lias  provided  for  it,  and,  while  doing  so,  has 
looked  out  for  it,  sought  it,  and  even  courted  it.  "Why  should 
we  gainsay  her  wisdom  ? The  liver  secretes  bile  for  all  present 
necessities  ; but  there  is  a reservoir  for  excess,  the  gall-bladder, 
and  this  does  not  yield  any  of  its  contents,  unless  the  stomach 
is  now  and  then  over-indulged,  when  the  fulness  of  that  organ 
presses  against  the  gall-bladder,  forcing  it  to  supply  what  Nature 
requires.  Tor  my  part,  I am  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  con- 
tents of  this  reservoir  should  be  renewed  occasionally : — ergo, 
accept  your  friend’s  invitation  to  dinner,  especially  if  he  keeps 
a good  table,  because  taste  has  to  be  gratified,  and  a rational 
combination  of  the  gourmet  and  the  gourmand  by  no  means 
implies  sensuality.  Besides,  how  could  you  otherwise  get  rid 
of  3’our  old  gall  and  get  new  ? Even  the  pious  Hannah  Moore 
was  of  this  opinion,  and,  if  only  in  this  matter,  I consider  her 
a sensible  woman. 

The  stomach,  moreover,  is  provided  with  a reservoir  for  ex- 
cess of  duty,  by  having  a large  supply  of  blood  from  the  spleen  ; 
for  unless  a little  activity  were  exerted  by  this  organ  beyond 
the  dull  daily  routine  that  is  enjoined  by  its  positive  neces- 
sities, natural  provisions  would  be  ignored.  Besides  all  this, 
again,  unless  the  system  were  sometimes  to  get  a kick  or  fillig 
to  make  it  move  a little  faster,  it  would  get  into  a sadly  slow 
state ; whereas  this  gentle  hint  to  all  the  powers  gives  rise  to  a 
fresh  source  of  elements  throughout  the  whole  condition  of  the 
blood,  and  prevents  a man  from  becoming  misanthropic. 

In  opposition  to  the  above,  let  me  introduce  the  follies  of  a 
class  called  Dieticians — persons  who  impose  on  themselves  the 
task  of  living  by  rule  on  a certain  diet,  in  certain  quantities,  at 
given  times,  thinking  thereby  to  prolong  their  lives.  Their 
misapprehensions  of,  and  outrages  on  the  laws  of  Nature,  often 
lead  them  to  an  early  tomb.  Indeed,  I never  knew  one  of  them 
to  be  a healthy  man.  The  rules  and  reasonings  by  which  they 
profess  to  be  guided  are  wholly  false.  To-day,  such  an  one  may 
have  undergone  but  little  fatigue  or  wear  of  his  sj^stem,  he  eats 
and  drinks  by  the  quantity  and  quality  he  has  prescribed  for 
himself.  To-morrow,  he  may  have  taken  more  exercise,  and 
requires  something  more  to  supply  the  waste ; yet  he  eats  and 
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drinks  by  weight  and  measure  as  be  did  yesterday.  Where  is 
philosophy  here  ? where  even  common  sense  ? Let  me  give  this 
person  a few  hints.  The  best  and  safest  course  he  can  pursue 
is,  to  repair  according  to  his  waste.  To  use  a homely  expression, 
“ If  he  takes  more  out  of  the  meal-tub  than  he  puts  in,  he 
soon  gets  to  the  bottom.”  Extra  exertions  require  extra  sup- 
port, for  wear  and  tear  are  always  going  on.  Man  is  an  om- 
nivorous animal,  and  should  be  able,  when  in  health,  to  take  at 
discretion  everything  that  is  fit  to  be  eaten  or  drunk.  More- 
over, the  greater  the  variety,  the  better.  Why  not  ? His 
system  is  suited  to  receive  and  appropriate  it ; while,  on  the 
other  hand,  a rigid  adherence  to  any  one  class  of  diet,  and  regu- 
larity in  taking  it,  does  not  prevent  immunity  from  disease 
any  more  than  variety  of  diet  and  irregularity  in  taking  it 
causes  it,  though  I may  observe  that  excess  in  either  is  equally 
bad. 

The  powers  of  the  human  body  are  greater,  and  the  laws  of 
its  organs  and  functions  more  self-supporting,  than  in  any  other 
animal  in  creation.  Man  can  stand  over-feeding  and  excesses 
better — hunger,  thirst,  and  other  privations  longer — and  un- 
dergo with  less  injury  the  many  vicissitudes  of  temperature, 
heat,  cold,  or  damp  ; and  he  can  do  with  less  sleep  on  occasions, 
and  for  longer  periods  together,  than  any  other  animal.  Seeing, 
then,  that  Nature  has  amply  provided  for  all  man’s  excesses, 
both  voluntary  and  involuntary,  as  well  in  cold,  hunger,  and 
fatigue,  as  in  eating,  and  that  disease  is  really  not  a sequence 
or  result  of  any  irregularities ; seeing,  also,  that  these  views 
are  borne  out  by  experience  “in  flood  and  field,’’  as  respects 
what  man  imposes  on  himself  or  what  is  imposed  on  him  by 
others,  I am  now  to  view  the  action  of  diet  and  medicine  in 
certain  states  of  the  body,  when  a departure  from  health  has 
taken  place ; and  I shall  do  so  on  the  hypothesis  I have  already 
laid  down. 

Superfluities  of  acid  in  the  system  may  in  many  cases  be 
corrected  by  diet  alone,  others  by  diet  aud  exercise  combined ; 
while  others  require,  besides  these,  a proper  course  of  medicine 
to  effect  the  same  end,  because  food  and  aliment  of  every  de- 
scription have  their  own  laws  and  modes  of  action,  and  as  these 
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are  capable  of  being  somewhat  separately  considered,  may  be 
divided  into  three  general  classes — acid,  alkaline,  and  neu- 
tral— corresponding  with  the  three  great  classes  of  diseases.  I 
shall  now  proceed  to  show  that  there  are  varied  characteristics 
in  all  elementary  articles  of  food,  according  to  the  mode  in 
which  they  are  cooked,  so  that,  in  their  last  act  of  digestion, 
they  leave,  or  cause,  or  tend  to  increase,  or  otherwise  exert,  an 
acid,  an  alkaline,  or  a neutral  agency. 

First,  then,  let  me  speak  of  all  those  aliments  which  have  an 
alkaline  tendency,  not  only  in  their  first  act  from  being  pro- 
perly digested,  but  in  their  last,  as  influencing  the  properties  of 
the  chyme.  Such  are  all  fresh-cooked  meats — whether  baked, 
broiled,  or  roasted — whether  mutton,  beef,  pork,  or  lamb ; all 
roasted  or  broiled  game,  or  poultry,  or  small  birds,  of  whatever 
description  ; all  fresh-boiled  green  vegetables,  as  well  as  pota- 
toes ; all  fried  or  broiled  fish ; all  brown  gravies,  such  as  beef- 
tea,  gravy  and  ox-tail  soups ; rump-steak,  beef,  or  other  meat 
puddings ; light  suet  puddings  and  farinaceous  puddings  gene- 
rally; rice,  tapioca,  arrowroot,  sago,  and  macaroni,  when  made 
without  much  milk , or  with  a small  proportion  of  eggs.  The 
same  rule  applies  to  slops  and  drinks,  whether  arrowroot,  sago, 
barley-water,  &c.,  where  milk  is  not  introduced ; and  so  likewise 
to  all  fresh  infusions,  such  as  tea  and  coffee,  with  just  sufficient 
milk  to  correct  their  roughness. 

All  these  above-mentioned  things  are  of  such  character,  that 
in  their  digestion  they  leave  behind  them  no  direct  acid  action, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  act  as  alkalines.  If  I have  not  mentioned 
fruit  or  fruit-puddings,  as  belonging  to  this  class  of  diet,  it  is  to 
give  them  a special  notice  of  themselves.  All  well-ripened 
fruits,  such  as  apples  and  pears,  plums,  peaches  and  necta- 
rines, grapes,  strawberries,  raspberries,  gooseberries,  &c.,  may 
be  deemed  sweet  enough  to  be  eaten  without  sugar  ; but  when 
they  are  to  be  used  in  puddings,  tarts,  or  pies,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that,  as  they  are  used  before  becoming  ripe,  sugar  is 
more  or  less  required,  with  the  addition  even  of  milk  or  cream, 
to  correct  the  malic  or  fruit  acid  contained  therein.  Now,  all 
milk  or  cream  contains  a lactic  acid ; and  therefore  the  effect 
of  adding  either  to  fresh  fruit  puddings  is,  that  the  lactic  acid  of 
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the  one  destroys  the  malic  acid  of  the  other,  besides  lessening 
the  acid  always  present  in  the  saccharine  fermentation  caused  by 
the  heat  of  the  stomach,  when  sweets,  such  as  sugar,  are  taken. 
Milk  or  cream,  therefore,  used  with  fresh  fruit  puddings,  &c.,  is 
good  for  the  above  purpose ; and  many  who  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  use  them  may  have  noticed  the  curd  thus  formed, 
which  clearly  shows  that  a change  has  taken  place,  and  that 
without  such  addition,  they  would  have  tasted  sharp  or  tart, 
but  with  it  have  tasted  soft  and  wholly  free  from  acid.  Thus 
then,  while  either  acid  would  have  been  hurtful  in  certain  con- 
ditions, they  are  rendered  inert,  and  consequently  wholesome 
and  alkaline.  Whey  may  be  taken  for  the  same  reason. 

The  direct  opposite  of  the  alkaline  foods  are  those  alimentary 
substances,  which  in  their  ultimate  reduction  by  digestion  leave 
the  greatest  amount  of  acid  in  the  system  ; such  as  all  boiled 
meats,  both  fresh  and  salted,  whether  mutton,  beef,  pork,  lamb, 
veal,  ham,  tongues,  &c. ; all  stewed  meats,  haricots,  made 
gravies,  white  soups,  mutton  broth,  chicken  or  veal  broth,  es- 
pecially where  care  has  not  been  taken  to  remove  all  fatty 
particles  ; meat  pies  ; all  boiled  poultry  or  fish  ; milk  and  eggs  ; 
all  puddings,  whether  rich  plum  puddings,  or  puddings  highly 
spiced,  pies  and  other  pastry  ; also  sago,  tapioca,  bread,  rice  or 
other  such-like  puddings  made  with  milk  or  eggs  ; also  jellies 
made  with  wine  or  punch,  blancmanges,  whips,  creams,  custards, 
&c.,  as  well  as  all  greasy  things ; all  raw  vegetables,  salads, 
pickles,  and  shell-fish.  As  regards  the  difference  here  men- 
tioned, as  to  the  separate  classification  of  meat-puddings  and 
pies,  it  is  well  known  that  the  former  will  in  general  agree 
better  with  the  stomach  than  the  latter ; and  for  this  simple 
reason,  that  the  fat  in  puddings,  that  are  boiled,  makes  stearine, 
a substance  resembling  liquid  suet,  lard,  or  butter ; while  the 
fat  in  pies,  that  are  baked,  makes  ela'ine,  an  oily  fluid  that 
floats  about  the  stomach  without  being  acted  on  by  the  gastric 
juice,  and  gives  an  uncomfortable  sensation,  until  it  passes  out 
and  becomes  neutralised  by  the  alkaline  properties  of  the  bile. 

When  the  nature  and  actions  of  all  these  articles  of  food  and 
diet,  so  opposite  in  character  and  results,  are  practically  inves- 
tigated on  broad  general  principles,  and  their  use  or  disuse 
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made  manifest  according  to  the  condition  or  disease  of  the 
patient,  they  tend  greatly,  accordingly  as  they  are  well  or 
wrongly  used,  to  the  successful  or  unsuccessful  treatment  of 
disease. 

I am  now  to  speak  of  the  characters  of  medicines.  There  is 
no  medicine  whatever,  that  can  have  any  effect  on  matter  or 
influence  its  chemico-vital  laws,  without  being  either  of  an 
alkaline,  acid,  or  neutral  character.  "Whereas  all  diets  may  be 
supposed  to  act  on  the  system  sometimes  indirectly,  and  often 
directly,  medicines,  on  the  other  hand,  of  a specific  and  distinct 
character  act  solely  as  direct  agents.  Soda,  potash,  magnesia, 
lime,  chalk,  and  their  carbonates,  form  the  most  important  bases 
of  the  alkaline  remedies.  All  fresh  infusions,  too,  have  an 
alkaline  base,  and  may,  according  to  circumstances,  be  combined 
with  soda,  potash,  &c.,to  render  them  more  so.  Infusions,  also, 
that  are  made  from  the  various  barks,  herbs,  roots,  seeds,  and 
flowers, — as  calumba,  chamomile,  cardamoms,  gentian,  dried 
orange  and  lemon-peel,  sarsaparilla,  dandelion,  liquorice-root, 
&c., — any  of  these,  in  conjunction  with  the  direct  alkaline  diet, 
will  neutralise  acidities. 

The  opposite  classes  of  medicines  to  those  last  mentioned  are 
the  direct  acid  medicines,  such  as  the  acetic,  benzoic,  citric, 
gallic,  hydrocyanic  or  prussic,  muriatic  or  hydrochloric,  nitric 
and  sulphuric  acids.  Many,  very  many  more  are  known  to  the 
experimental  chemist ; but  those  above  mentioned  are  the  most 
ordinary  acids  used  in  medicine.  The  oxalic  and  phosphoric 
acids  are  but  seldom  employed. 

The  intermediate  or  neutral  medicinal  agents  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  classes : those  that  have  chemical  bases,  and 
those  which  cannot  be  said  to  possess  any  chemical  character  at 
all.  Under  the  first-named  head  are  classed  the  various  salts 
compounded  of  an  acid  and  an  alkali,  and  which  form  some  of 
the  most  valuable  and  useful  remedies  in  the  pharmacopoeia. 
Some  of  these  are  in  every-day  use.  Common  salt,  or  muriate 
of  soda,  for  instance,  is  one  of  the  most  beneficial  agents  to  man 
and  animals  throughout  the  mineral  kingdom,  one  to  which 
man  owes  more  for  the  welfare  of  both  his  mental  and  bodily 
health  than  he  is  fully  aware  of.  It  is  the  chief  chemical  ele- 
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ment  of  the  ocean,  and  is  found,  therefore,  in  greater  abundance 
than  any  other  all  over  the  world.  So  necessary,  indeed,  does 
a kind  Providence  consider  it,  that  it  is  found  not  only  in  sea- 
water, but  in  a solid  state,  bedded  in  seams,  strata,  and  rocks, 
far  inland,  and  often  in  the  most  out-of-the-way  localities, 
whither  animals  travel  many  miles  to  get  what  is  called  a “ salt 
lick.”  Nitrate  of  potash,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  other  salts 
besides,  are  similarly  used  in  every-day  life. 

The  neutral  salts — those,  namely,  that  are  the  combination  of 
acid  and  alkaline  elements — form  a very  large  class  ; as,  for  in- 
stance, all  the  unions  of  acetic  and  other  acids  with  an  alkaline 
base,  take  their  names  according  to  the  chemical  combinations, 
such  as — 


Acetates  of  copper,  iron,  lead,  magnesia,  morphia,  potass,  zinc,  &c. 

Citrates  of  ammonia,  iron,  morphia,  potass,  &c. 

Chlorides  or  Muriates  of  ammonia,  iron,  lime,  mercury  (calomel),  mor- 
phia, soda  (common  salt),  &c. 

Nitrates  of  potass,  soda,  mercury,  silver,  &c. 

Phosphates  of  lime,  magnesia,  soda,  &c. 

Sulphates  of  copper,  iron,  magnesia  (Epsom-salts),  morphia,  quinine,  soda, 
zinc,  &c. 

Tartrates  of  potass,  potass  and  soda  (Rochelle-salls),  &c. 

To  which  may  be  added  the  prefixes,  sul-,  supei •-,  hi-,  tris-, 
per-,  placed  before  nitrates,  sulphates,  &c.,  of  any  preparation, 
to  denote  the  chemical  proportions  of  the  acids  to  their  alka- 
line bases.  Lastly,  there  are  the  preparations  of  ether,  as 
nitric  or  sulphuric  ether,  distilled  vinegar,  ammonia,  and  all 
fluid  preparations  having  acid  and  alkaline  bases. 

The  second  class  of  the  neutral  preparations — those  that  have 
scarcely  any  chemical  character  at  all — comprise  all  the  tinc- 
tures, such  as  calumba,  gentian,  ginger,  henbane,  orange, 
rhubarb,  &c. ; the  extracts,  as  colocynth,  dandelion,  henbane, 
opium,  sarsaparilla,  &c. ; the  gums,  as  Acacia,  or  Arabic,  cam- 
phor, gamboge,  opium,  tragacanth,  &c. ; the  powders,  as  jalap, 
ipecacuanha,  rhubarb,  scammony,  &c.,  mostly  used  as  aperients, 
and  the  warm  aromatic  powders,  as  cinnamon,  ginger,  &c. 
All  these  are  occasionally  of  the  greatest  service  in  stimulating, 
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soothing,  and  purging,  as  well  as  in  producing  emetic,  tonic, 
and  carminative  actions. 

Lastly,  there  are  the  alkaloid  preparations,  or  acting 
principles  of  alkaline  medicines,  now  so  much  used  by  the 
homceopathists,  who,  if  they  wish  to  realise  their  principles, 
must  adopt  my  philosophy  of  disease,  and  correct  the  super- 
fluous acids  of  the  body,  while  their  stern  regulations  as  to 
diet  contribute  to  promote  the  same  end,  and  the  free  air  and 
exercise  enjoined  promotes  the  fluid  excretions  of  the  body, 
and  prevents  the  accumulations  of  acids,  by  their  free  radia- 
tion through  the  skin.  Thus,  they  employ  numerous  alka- 
loids, such  as  aconita,  arnica,  baryta,  belladonna,  bryonia, 
chamomilla,  china,  cinchona,  conia,  dulcamara,  jalapa,  kina, 
nux-vomica  or  strychnia  (lately  so  notorious  in  cases  of  poison- 
ing),  pulsatilla,  sepia,  silica,  silicia,  spongia,  thuya,  &c. 

As  I have  before  observed,  medicines  must  be  classified 
analogously  to  the  diseases  they  are  intended  to  cure — namely, 
into  acid,  alkaline,  and  neutral ; and  we  must  draw  our  philo- 
sophy of  disease  from  its  treatment.  We  have  here,  indeed, 
a very  fair  line  of  argument.  Indeed,  taking  the  whole  round  of 
the  pharmacopoeia,  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  medicine,  ex- 
cept in  one  of  these  three  forms — namely,  the  direct  acid,  the 
direct  alkaline,  or  the  neutral  preparations.  The  two  former 
speak  for  themselves,  because  they  must  be  as  direct  in  their 
actions  as  in  their  character.  With  respect  to  the  neutral  me- 
dicines, it  will  be  seen  that  I have  divided  them  into  two  classes, 
and  for  this  reason,  that  we  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
before  mentioned,  that  the  system  itself  is  composed  of  nume- 
rous chemico-vital  elements  that  are  always  in  a state  of  trans- 
migration and  change ; and  this  rapidity  of  conversion  is 
absolutely  necessary,  being  productive  also  of  a thousand  other 
elementary  substances,  with  all  their  undetermined  and  un- 
known elements,  that  cause  electric,  galvanic,  magnetic,  and 
other  actions,  with  the  view  of  keeping  up  the  positive  and 
negative  currents  of  that  wonderful  electric  telegraph  of  our 
bodies,  the  nervous  system. 

The  first  forms  of  the  neutral  preparations,  or  the  salts,  when 
taken  into  the  body,  are  received  and  used  by  it  electively — in 
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that  way  by  which  alone  our  reason  convinces  ns  they  must 
act,  and  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  law  of  health  that  I have  laid 
down;  so  that  where  there  is  excess  or  superfluity  of  acid, 
they  take  the  alkaline  portion,  and  in  the  opposite  case,  where 
there  is  a deficiency  of  the  acid  so  indispensable  for  health, 
they  elect  the  acid,  in  order  to  effect,  if  possible,  that  condition. 
This  shows  with  what  care  any  of  these  medicines  should  be 
administered,  and  how  necessary  it  is  accurately  to  know  the 
general  condition  of  the  body,  in  order  to  determine  whether 
their  use  should  be  discontinued  or  not,  according  to  the  dis- 
ease under  treatment. 

The  non-chemical  neutral  medicines,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
those  which  enter  the  system,  and  harmonise  with  their  fellows 
therein,  or  else  simply  excite  actions  of  organs.  Under  this 
head  I have  reserved  a few  words  for  the  beverages  we  take, 
such  as  wine,  spirits,  and  beer,  of  every  sort  and  description. 
These  not  being  chemical  in  their  constituents,  add  to  the 
system  a fluid,  a bitter,  a tonic,  a saccharine,  or  a stimulant 
action,  as  the  case  may  be ; for,  though  not  actually  in  them- 
selves media  of  support,  they  yet  cause  support  in  an  extra- 
ordinary way.  They  hasten  all  the  changes  of  the  various 
elements  in  the  body,  as  well  as  impart  increased  functional 
power  to  the  organs  themselves,  and  thus  assist  our  inherent 
power  of  self-dependence.  Their  uses  are  precisely  the  same 
in  diet,  as  the  tinctures — which  are  of  an  alcoholic  character — 
are  in  medicine,  when  the  system  is  depressed.  When  bitter 
in  character,  and  combined,  as  we  often  use  them,  with  syrup, 
patients  can  frequently  take  these  medicines  to  sustain  them, 
when  they  are  quite  unable  to  stand  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks, 
such  as  wine,  spirits,  or  beer. 

There  is  great  difference,  moreover,  in  the  character  of  the 
various  alcoholic  and  malt-and-hop  beverages.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, I have  found  that  all  the  light  wines — such  as  the 
Rhenish  white  wines — though  apparently  sharp  to  the  palate, 
are  by  no  means  acid,  when  of  good  or  first-rate  quality ; and 
the  same  remark  applies  to  the  old  dry  sherries,  Madeira,  good 
Marsala,  &c.  The  red  wines,  on  the  other  hand,  require  great 
discrimination  in  their  use.  Old  dry  port  and  good  claret  are 
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preferable  to  young  port  or  claret,  for  this  reason — that  the 
former  are  free  from  saccharine  elements,  and,  consequently, 
do  not  produce  acidities  in  the  stomach,  while  young  or  new 
port  wine  is  very  heavy,  ferments  in  the  stomach,  and  is,  be- 
sides, too  astringent.  It  is  surprising  what  filthy  stuff  is  often 
drunk  under  the  denomination  of  port  and  sherry,  both  of 
which  are,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  only  factitious,  or  what  are 
called  made-up  wines , and  consequently  very  impure.  Now, 
one  can  scarcely  tell  which  of  the  two  acts  the  worst,  or  which 
produces  most  acidities  or  crudities ; but,  if  there  be  any  dif- 
ference, it  is  on  the  part  of  the  port,  as  the  ingredients  for 
giving  it  the  requisite  colour,  flavour,  and  astringency,  are 
more  hurtful  than  those  used  in  making  up  the  sherries. 

With  regard  to  spirits,  and  the  more  concentrated  alcoholic 
drinks,  they  are  useful — most  useful — in  many  cases  where  the 
powers  are  to  be  supported ; and  good  brandy  is  as  fine  a me- 
dicine as  can  be  taken.  If  taken  occasionally,  then,  it  will  do 
no  injury;  but  habitually  fuddling  the  system  with  brandy 
produces  such  excessive  wear  of  the  organs,  by  over-stimulating 
their  functions,  that  life  is  greatly  shortened.  With  respect  to 
the  habitual  use  of  rum  or  whisky,  the  organic  structures  most 
affected  by  them  are  the  mucous  membranes,  whereas  gin  acts 
more  on  the  exhalants  and  kidneys,  and  thus  more  quickly 
carries  off  the  excess  of  acids  produced  by  its  use.  There  is 
one  affection  in  particular,  from  which  spirit  drinkers  greatly 
suffer ; — and  that  is  thirst , which  is  the  effect  of  the  spirit  neu- 
tralising and  carrying  off  the  natural  bitter  element  of  the 
body.  It  is  this,  indeed,  which  leads  to  the  peculiar  unquench- 
able spark  in  the  drunkard’s  throat,  which,  the  more  it  is  dulled 
by  fresh  supplies,  is  the  more  induced  by  the  reaction  to  burst 
forth  into  a continual  flame.  Although  no  person  can  take  in 
proportion  as  much  spirit  as  beer,  nevertheless,  the  effect  of 
excesses  in  malt  liquors  produces  the  same  result — namely,  the 
drunkard’s  thirst. 

With  respect  to  beer  drinking,  it  is  so  purely  a Saxon  beve- 
rage, that  I question  if  any  other  be  so  good  for  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  constitution.  This  truly  national  drink  is  made  in  many 
forms,  varieties,  and  degrees  of  strength,  so  as  to  suit  all  sorts 
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of  constitutions.  The  light  bitter  beers  or  ales  of  modern  manu- 
facture are  a most  beneficial  introduction,  and,  if  taken  only  in 
moderation,  are  the  most  wholesome  and  serviceable  we  possess  ; 
for  they  supply  a beautiful  tonic  to  the  system,  and  are  far  less 
inebriating  than  the  other  varieties.  The  stronger  kinds  should 
not  be  taken  so  freely.  As  for  the  sweet  ales,  and  the  various 
kinds  of  porter,  stout,  and  beer,  coming  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  treble,  quadruple,  or  quintuple  X.  (XXX,  XXXX, 
XXXXX),  or  however  otherwise  marked  by  the  brewer,  they 
are  only  to  be  indulged  in  sparingly ; for,  used  in  excess,  they 
become  quite  as  injurious  as  spirits. 

The  advice  I have  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  for  years  re- 
specting the  use  of  all  the  stronger  malt-liquors  is  very  simple : 
That  no  one  should  take  them  who  does  not  gain  'perspiration 
from  exercise  at  least  once  in  every  twenty-four  hours.  This 
perfectly  accords  with  the  doctrine  I have  laid  down  as  respects 
the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks — namely,  that  as  all  the  organic 
functions  are  stimulated  by  them,  chemical  changes  more 
rapidly  ensue,  and  the  excesses  of  acids  produced  in  the  system 
require  to  be  carried  off.  The  effects  of  fermented  liquors  on 
nurses  with  infants  at  tbe  breast  are  somewhat  analogous ; for 
the  supply  of  milk  to  tbe  latter  is  not  dependent  on  tbe  quan- 
tity of  beer  or  porter  actually  drunk,  but  on  tbe  effect  it  pro- 
duces. It  will  always  be  found,  likewise,  that  where  in  tbe 
former  case  perspiration  is  readily  produced  in  beer  drinkers,  tbe 
skin  and  kidneys  are  tbe  organs  derivatively  affected,  whereas 
in  nurses  tbe  determination,  from  precisely  tbe  same  causes, 
is  to  tbe  mammary,  or  milk  glands.  Bottled  ales  and  stouts 
are  not  so  good  as  those  on  draught,  or  drawn  from  tbe  butt  or 
barrel,  because  they  contain  fixed  carbonic  acid  gas,  tbe  effects 
of  which  I shall  speak  of  presently,  when  I have  finished  tbe 
subject  of  beer. 

Be  it  remembered,  nevertheless,  that  no  beverage  is  more 
adulterated  by  extraneous  et  ceteras  than  tbe  ales  and  porters 
sold  by  publicans,  most  of  whom  make  three  barrels  out  of  two, 
or  in  other  proportions,  according  to  their  consciences  and 
peculiar  mode  of  dealing  with  these  liquors.  Neither  are  they 
solely  to  blame  here ; for  the  great  brewers,  on  whom  they  de- 
pend, allow  them  so  inconsiderable  a profit  on  ales  and  beers, 
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tliat,  as  all  tradesmen  must  live,  it  follows,  almost  as  a matter 
of  course,  that  Boniface  adds  pump  water,  molasses,  and  other 
ingredients,  to  make  an  uniform  compound  essentially  different 
from  the  pure  article  received  from  the  brewer — a filthy  manu- 
factured compound  which,  instead  of  doing  good  and  quench- 
ing thirst,  as  pure  beer  would  and  ought  to  do,  causes  only 
still  greater  thirst  than  before  ; and  we  may  safely  say  that  it 
is  not  beer  at  all  which  causes  the  deplorable  drunkenness  of 
this  metropolis,  or  elsewhere,  but  simply  the  publican’s  et 
ceteras  ; and  thus  is  it  that  one  sinner  makes  many. 

The  crime,  the  poverty,  the  general  wretchedness  produced 
by  drunkenness  has  so  often  been  exposed  by  the  talent  of  our 
best  writers,  and  is  so  -well  known  to  the  world  at  large,  that  I 
need  not  give  the  subject  more  than  a passing  notice.  My  own 
opinion  is,  that  if  the  malt  and  hop  duties  were  at  once  and  for 
ever  swept  away,  the  monopolies  of  the  great  brewers  checked 
or  destroyed,  and  every  one  allowed  to  brew  and  sell  his  own 
beer  without  a license  who  felt  disposed  to  do  so,  a pure  beer 
would  be  the  result,  and  the  filthy  drugs  and  et  ceteras  that 
do  so  much  harm  at  present  would  cease  to  be  used.  Crime, 
too,  would  soon  be  on  the  decrease,  and  the  country  would  save, 
in  the  support  of  its  criminal  establishments  and  all  connected 
therewith,  more  than  it  gains  by  the  duty  on  malt  and  hops. 

It  is  not  the  character  of  our  countrymen  to  live  at  cafes  and 
restaurants,  like  our  continental  neighbours,  but  rather  to 
make  their  homes  comfortable ; and  what  has  to  be  spent  over 
and  above  what  is  required  for  the  wants  of  the  house  and 
family,  would,  in  a healthy  state  of  social  morals,  be  laid  out  in 
excursions  by  train  or  otherwise,  for  the  purpose  of  free  move- 
ment in  the  fresh  air,  and  all  classes  would  gain  a further  im- 
petus to  their  health  and  comfort ; whereas,  as  things  are  at 
present,  the  expensive  charges  of  our  hotels  and  public-houses, 
too  well  known  to  need  comment  here,  generally  prevent  this 
mode  of  enjoyment. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe  and  in  the  United  States,  the 
comforts  and  luxuries  of  the  hotels,  cafes,  &c.,  combined  with 
their  cheapness,  form  a striking  contrast  to  those  in  this 
country  ; and  the  result  is,  that  the  public  live  in  them  almost 
altogether — using  their  dwellings  only  for  business  or  sleeping. 
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The  genius  of  this  country,  on  the  contrary,  is  for  people  to 
live  at  home,  and  they  would  do  so  more,  if  they  could  get 
everything  in  a pure  state.  At  the  public-houses  and  gin- 
palaces  rarely  is  anything  sold  that  can  claim  to  be  considered 
pure  and  unadulterated  in  the  shape  of  liquors.  The  brandy, 
rum,  and  gin — especially  the  latter — are  little  else  but  abomi- 
nable compounds  and  slow  poisons  ; and  gin  is  sold  by  most  of 
them  at  per  gallon  twenty  or  thirty  per  cent,  below  the  duty 
on  raw  spirit. 

A fashion  has  lately  grown  up,  wdiich — considering  the  ex- 
tent to  which  all  fashions  will  run — threatens  greatly  to  mili- 
tate against  public  health : I mean  the  very  general,  but  ex- 
cessive and  most  pernicious  use  of  the  effervescing  beverages — 
namely,  soda,  potass,  Carrara,  Seltzer,  and  other  aerated 
waters.  Now  I wish  the  reader  distinctly  to  understand  that 
I do  not  reprobate  their  entire  use — far  from  it ; I only  speak 
of  their  abuse.  To  what,  let  me  ask,  do  they  owe  their  effer- 
vescing qualities  ? Why,  to  free  carbonic  acid  gas  ; which,  as 
I have  already  clearly  shown,  the  lungs  should  always  have  pre- 
dominantly for  their  condition  of  health  ; and,  as  health  exceeds 
disease  by  at  least  ninety  per  ceut.  on  a moderate  calculation, 
those  who  take  these  waters  are  continually  adding  to  that  of 
which  in  many  cases  they  have  already  too  much.  Persistence 
in  their  use,  therefore,  not  only  enervates  the  system,  but 
poisons  all  the  secretions,  weakening  all  the  functions  of  every 
organ  in  the  body.  Then,  again,  they  are  given  with  wine,  or 
brandy,  or  other  spirits,  on  account  of  their  sharp  flavour  ; and 
I have  seen  invalids  continue  to  take  them,  alleging  that  they 
have  such  irritable  stomachs  that  they  can  take  no  other 
drink. 

When  once  persons  begin  and  persist  in  this  habit,  they 
soon  become  positively  unable  to  keep  any  other  liquid  down, 
as  they  tend  irretrievably  to  weaken  the  stomach.  Invalids, 
then,  may  bid  adieu  to  all  future  healthy  conditions  of  that 
organ,  when  once  they  adopt  this  practice.  If  the  system  be 
deficient  in  carbon,  as  it  may  well  be  supposed  to  be  not  un- 
frequently,  when  it  is  the  fashion  to  give  so  much  cod-liver  oil, 
I have  been  surprised  that  this  fashionable  remedy  has  not  been 
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ordered  to  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  aerated  waters.  Of 
this,  however,  I am  well  convinced,  that  these  two  remedies — 
the  one  a medical  agent,  the  other  standing  midway  between 
the  medical  and  dietetic  agents — have  been  given  indiscrimi- 
nately in  every  conceivable  state  of  the  system,  and  thus  regu- 
larly quacked  by  the  profession — ay,  quite  as  much  and  as 
universally  as  the  mercurials;  nor  does  this  coquetting  with 
new  loves  and  new  things  speak  well  for  the  truth  of  any  swain 
in  the  faculty. 

The  pernicious  and  excessive  use  of  the  effervescing  beverages 
is  too  glaring  to  allow  of  my  passing  them  over.  It  is  pretty 
well  known  and  understood  in  fashionable  or  well-to-do  life, 
why  the  glass  of  soda-water  is  taken  so  early  in  the  morning. 
The  practice  is  absurd,  however ; for  if  the  system  is  able  to 
indulge  iu  the  luxuries  of  the  table,  it  cannot  be  in  an  inflam- 
matory condition,  but  rather  in  the  opposite  or  congestive 
stage.  Instead,  therefore,  of  taking  free  carbonic  acid  gas 
(that  gas  being  already  in  excess  in  the  system),  a few  grains 
of  carbonate  of  soda  with  a few  drops  of  sal  volatile  in  half  a 
tumbler  of  water  would  disengage  a proportionate  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  from  the  stomach  and  lungs,  and  the  effect 
would  be  to  form  a neutral  salt,  which  would  beneficially  in- 
fluence the  whole  alimentary  canal.  I may  here,  however,  be 
met  by  the  same  arguments  I use  myself — that  always  taking 
soda  is  injurious.  I say  no  such  thing.  The  profession  and 
the  people  themselves  already  indulge  in  quite  sufficient  follies, 
so  that  there  is  no  need  for  me  to  give  them  another  to  abuse 
by  excess  in  its  use.  Those  who  do  not  commit  the  folly  of 
excess,  either  as  gourmands  or  gourmets,  require  neither  soda, 
aerated  waters,  dinner  or  aperient  pills  to  set  them  to  rights ; 
for  as  to  -what  thev  take  in  reason,  Nature  knows  better  than 
themselves,  what  to  do  with,  and  how  to  dispose  of  everything  in 
the  wisest  way.  Those  who  do  commit  excesses  may  at  least 
be  guided  as  to  the  mode  of  preventing  the  diseases  that  ensue 
therefrom. 

Assuming  the  principle  that  the  three  distinct  actions  of 
disease  are  acid,  alkaline,  and  neutral,  I hold  that  the  only 
truly  philosophic  mode  of  treatment  is  to  correct  all  excesses 
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or  deficiencies  of  either  by  calling  to  our  aid  the  known  pro- 
perties of  material  substances.  This,  indeed,  has  ever  been 
shown  to  be  the  correct  empiricism  or  practice  by  experience ; 
and  these  facts,  so  abundant  and  almost  daily  added  to  by 
generation  after  generation,  make  a most  formidable  array  ; so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  for  want  of  order  and  scientific  arrange- 
ment the  practice  of  medicine  has  been  little  else  than  a mass 
of  facts  stored  up  in  the  memory,  which  must  ever  be 
treacherous  in  retaining  them,  and  uncertain,  therefore,  as  to 
what  is  really  best  to  be  done. 

Tor  want  of  a proper  system,  in  short,  every  man  does  his 
best  in  his  own  way ; and  hence  come  the  adages — “ So  many 
men,  so  many  different  opinions,”  and  “Doctors  differ  and  the 
patients  die.”  The  consequence  is,  that  proper  or  improper 
medicines  are  given  haphazard — by  accident,  not  design;  for 
where  proper,  and  the  patient  gets  well,  it  would  puzzle  a con- 
juror to  tell  how ; and  where  the  improper  ones  have  been 
given,  even  with  the  best  intentions,  the  reverse  often  happens 
in  the  face  of  the  best  authority,  and  no  one  can  tell  the  reason 
why.  To  apply  medicines,  therefore,  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty, there  must  be  some  law,  some  scheme  of  procedure  very 
different  from  that  observed  at  present. 

Now,  when  the  system  advances  a stage  beyond  the  due  pre- 
dominance of  acid,  and  is  inconvenienced  by  its  excess,  the  cor- 
rection by  reducing  it  to  its  natural  standard  seems  to  suggest 
itself  at  once,  as  a simple  end  ; and  such  indeed  it  is.  I have  else- 
where said  that  at  least  ninety  per  cent,  of  all  diseases,  and  cer- 
tainly all  without  exception  in  their  first  stages,  ar q acid  diseases 
— eryo , requiring  alkaline  correction ; but  as  to  any  pretensions 
that  the  homoeopathists  put  forth  when  they  give  alkaloids,  I 
maintain  that  they  have  merely  accidentally  hit  upon  a treat- 
ment which  is  diametrically  opposed  to  their  doctrine  of  similia 
similibus  curantur , or  “ like  cures  like.”  In  short,  they  act  as 
much  without  philosophy  (though  they  may  here  be  accidentally 
correct)  as  other  people ; and  inasmuch  as  their  remedies  are 
given  on  the  Scotch  principle  of  “ mony  mickles  mak  a 
muckle,”  they  may  succeed  in  stopping  the  primary  elements 
of  disease.  When  that  disease,  however,  advances  into  the 
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alkaline  stages — that  is,  among  the  fevers  and  inflammations — 
they  then — still  accidentally — fly  to  the  use  of  the  acids,  leaving 
their  blank  for  their  ball  cartridges,  but,  for  want  ["of  a regula- 
tion charge  of  powder,  fail.  If,  therefore,  the  primary  elements 
of  disease  are  corrected  by  those  principles  of  diet  which  I have 
laid  down,  and  by  free  exercise,  which  promotes  the  action  of 
the  excretions,  the  body  is  effectually  relieved  of  its  oppressing 
superfluities. 

Should  the  disease  move  on  another  step,  so  that  the  absorbent 
vessels  cannot  by  any  natural  amount  of  labour  relieve  it,  or 
the  glandular  system  becomes  obstructed,  both  require  stimu- 
lating ; for  all  these  are  congestive  or  acid  actions.  Bold  doses 
of  the  alkalis,  therefore,  combined  with  the  stimulating  actions 
of  sal  volatile  or  sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  or  sulphuric  ether  or 
camphor,  all  have  the  desired  end.  If  empirically  useful  then, 
why  not  go  a step  farther  and  make  them  by  induction  philo- 
sophically useful  ? — say,  in  short,  that  they  reduce  excess  of  acid, 
neutralise  acidity  in  the  alimentary  canal  or  primed  vice , and 
excite  the  great  actions  of  the  skin  and  kidneys,  so  that  an 
almost  fabulous  amount  of  acidity  is  carried  off,  which  after  all 
is  no  more  than  the  truth.  If,  however,  we  are  called  on  to  use 
our  arms  and  implements  of  warfare  against  disease  in  a bolder 
way,  we  then  give,  in  addition  to  the  above,  antimony  and 
ipecacuanha. 

Now,  if  we  inquire  into  the  action  of  all  these  combined 
attacks  on  disease,  we  shall  find  that  we  have  aided  many  latent 
powers  in  the  system  ; for  when  it  is  in  its  most  acid  states, 
the  process  of  neutralising  these  elements  causes  evolution  of 
carbon  or  heat,  and  a copious  escape  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  the 
result.  This  is  especially  shown  in  congestion  of  the  lungs 
and  the  various  forms  of  cough  produced  thereby.  Mucus  is 
dissolved  and  expectorated  in  large  quantities.  Here  then  will 
be  seen  the  beneficial  effect  of  combining  stimulant  expec- 
torants,— such  as  antimony,  squill,  ipecacuanha,  with  nitrate  of 
potass,  tartrate  of  potass,  carbonate  of  soda,  and  with  the 
neutral  preparations  of  the  gums  tragacanth,  acacia,  &c. 

Supposing  the  disease  to  go  yet  another  step  in  advance — 
supposing  the  enemy  to  make  a combined  attack  in  columns, 
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and  to  appear  in  force  in  every  part  of  the  body,  and  that 
apoplexy,  with  its  grim  attendant,  paralysis,  follows  in  the 
rear,  we  have  then  to  commence  a vigorous  defence  of  the 
castle  of  life  by  all  the  above-mentioned  remedies.  The  light 
brigade  of  the  simple  alkalis  above  mentioned  always  does  good 
service  ; but  we  are  here  and  there  compelled  to  bring  up  the 
heavy  artillery,  and  forsooth  draw  blood  boldly  and  resolutely. 
How,  in  all  these  pitched1  battles  with  disease,  there  is  one  arm 
which  has  always  been  a favourite  ; and  though  perhaps  many 
battles  are  supposed  to  have  been  won  by  it,  I am  inclined  to 
think  that  victory  lias  frequently  been  as  disastrous  as  a defeat ; 
and  that  is,  when  calomel  has  been  used,  which  is  called  in 
nautical  language  the  doctor’s  sheet-anchor.  I have  elsewhere 
told  you  that  it  is  a neutral  preparation,  a salt — in  short,  the 
chloride  of  mercury  ; and  for  this  very  reason  I have  for  years 
questioned  its  usefulness  in  the  teeth  of  the  elective  action  of 
the  system  and  of  what  is  called  the  highest  authorities  in 
medicine, — that  is,  what  nearly  all  in  the  profession  are  taught 
to  give,  and  do  give — Heaven  knows — to  their  entire  and  mutual 
satisfaction. 

Mercury,  indeed,  when  once  used,  is  like  a rebellious  or  dis- 
obedient regiment:  it  may  obey  the  immediate  orders  of  the 
general,  but  it  is  in  vain  to  sound  the  recal ; or  again,  it  is 
like  a maniac  let  loose  with  arms  in  his  hand,  and  after  it  has 
accomplished  all  that  was  supposed  to  be  intended,  still  con- 
tinues its  havocs,  which  must  be  counteracted  by  other  forces. 
There  is  always  great  trouble,  too,  in  convalescence  after 
mercurial  salivation,  long  after  the  real  enemy  has  been  over- 
come. In  short,  this  is  ever  the  source  of  the  chief  trouble ; 
for  no  drug  ever  complicated  disease  or  disturbed  the  natural 
elements  of  the  body  equally  with  mercury.  Mercury,  in  fine, 
has  never  been  found  as  a natural  element  in  any  part  of  the 
body,  either  solid  or  fluid  ; and  I boldly  predict,  that  at  some 
future  day,  when  order  has  been  brought  out  of  chaos,  when 
chemistry  has  fully  and  fairly  balanced  its  accounts  with  the 
natural  elements  of  the  body,  such  drugs  only  will  be  used  as 
have  a pre-existing  analogy  therein. 

In  restoring  the  system,  then,  to  its  proper  laws  of  action  by 
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the  reduction  of  excesses,  the  second  class  of  neutral  medicines 
— namely,  the  non-chemicals — are  highly  useful.  Then  come  to 
our  aid  the  hitter  alkaline  infusions,  the  tinctures  and  spirits, 
the  warm  actions  of  such  neutral  powders  as  ginger,  &c.,  and 
the  various  forms  of  what  the  ancients  called  stomachics.  When 
the  system,  likewise,  after  violent  acid  attacks,  requires  the 
gentle  action  of  aperients — in  cases  especially  where  the  diges- 
tion and  appropriation  of  the  proper  diet  pointed  out  for  this 
stage  of  disease  becomes  somewhat  incomplete — the  neutral 
preparations  of  the  extracts  of  colocynth,  jalap,  and  rhubarb,  or 
the  powders  of  jalap,  rhubarb,  and  scammony,  as  well  as  some 
forms  of  the  alkaline  compound  powders  of  chalk  and  cinna- 
mon, or,  if  necessary,  castor  oil  may  be  used  with  great  ad- 
vantage ; for  they  all  aid  in  carrying  out  a principle  and  mode 
of  action  that  are  at  once  beneficial  and  truthful,  and  show  at 
least  a systematic  arrangement. 

In  all  the  great  families  of  diseases,  ranged  under  the  head 
of  acid  disorders,  wines,  spirits,  and  malt  liquors  must  be 
strictly  withheld  from  the  patient ; for,  however  good  they  may 
be  in  a state  of  health,  in  their  use,  that  is — not  their  abuse — 
when  a departure  from  this  condition  has  placed  any  part  of 
the  body  under  medical  treatment,  these  stimulants  must  be 
for  a time  excluded,  except  under  certain  regulations.  In  fact, 
they  all  produce  acidities,  where  the  state  of  the  body  has  a 
disposition  in  that  way,  and  those  are  most  to  be  avoided  which 
have  that  tendency  most  strongly.  In  all  acid  conditious  of 
the  body,  too,  that  are  attended  with  debility,  fainting,  &c.,  the 
same  system  should  be  carried  out  with  respect  to  what  is 
inhaled  or  smelt  at,  such  as  Preston-salts,  hartshorn,  ammonia, 
and  sal  volatile,  which  are  the  correct  appliances  under  such 
conditions. 

Having  thus  far  dwelt  on  the  peculiar  laws  of  the  excess  or 
superfluity  of  acids  in  the  system,  without  particularising  the 
legion  of  diseases  that  array  themselves  under  this  head,  but 
merely  pointing  out  by  the  laws  of  matter  that  they  should  be 
corrected  by  their  opposites,  I shall  next  proceed  to  consider 
those  diseases  which  come  under  the  denomination  of  alkaline, 
as  contradistinguished  from  the  acid — namely,  the  inflammatory 
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actions  and  fevers.  When  we  look  at  the  former  class  of  dis- 
eases, in  which  we  are  accustomed  to  give  alkalis,  stimulating 
expectorants,  and  even  in  some  cases  of  depression  and  ex- 
haustion alcoholic  stimulants,  our  desire  in  so  doing  evidently 
is  to  awaken  dormant  actions  to  fresh  energy,  to  remove  accu- 
mulated matter,  wherever  situated,  that  oppresses  either  organs 
or  passages  and  prevents  functional  ability ; in  fact,  all  excess 
of  morbid  elements,  humours,  or  secretions,  that  lie  as  an  in- 
cubus in  any  part  of  the  body  causing  general  obstruction. 
Now  all  this  seems  so  plain,  if  we  only  reflect  on  it,  and  the 
philosophy  of  the  diseases  against  which  we  are  contending  is 
so  clear,  as  at  once  to  point  out  their  mode  of  treatment ; and 
we  have  simply  to  ask  ourselves  the  question,  What  is  the  ob- 
ject of  all  our  prescriptions — in  short,  what  are  we  really  about  ? 
Why,  we  are  reducing  and  removing  obstructions  and  con- 
gestions. 

We  have  now  before  us  a class  of  diseases  which  are  so  active 
as  even  to  take  away  and  destroy  the  very  elements  of  the  body 
itself — those  powers  on  which  it  relies  for  its  self-dependence, 
diseases  that  become  every  hour  more  inexorable,  and  even  for- 
bid the  use  of  the  elements  destined  to  renew  the  structural 
parts ; so  that  the  body,  in  short,  is  precisely  in  the  condition 
of  a candle  lighted  at  both  ends  (for  most  assuredly  the  light 
of  life  is  being  most  rapidly  consumed).  Our  first  act  here  is 
to  arrest  this  progressive  destruction,  to  stop  excessive  func- 
tional action,  to  keep  everything  in  the  system,  and  prevent  all 
escape  of  vital  elements ; and  this,  it  will  be  seen,  is  effected 
by  a very  simple  process.  As  we  before  gave  alkaline  and 
neutralising  agents  to  correct  excesses  of  acid,  and  to  reduce 
the  system  to  its  normal  standard  of  the  simple  predominance 
of  acid,  we  have  now,  on  the  contrary,  to  raise  the  system  up 
to  that  point,  by  supplying  its  deficiency  of  acid ; for  fevers 
and  inflammations  have  so  completely  upset  its  predominance, 
that  it  in  fact  no  longer  exists. 

The  safety  of  the  patient,  therefore,  now  rests  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  acids  and  opiates.  Now,  these  are  so  clearly  the 
opposites  of  the  former  remedies,  that  we  are  compelled  either 
on  the  one  hand  to  establish  a philosophy  for  their  use,  or,  ou 
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the  other,  to  continue  to  practise  empirically,  without  asking 
ourselves  any  questions  at  all.  Practice,  we  are  told,  has  found 
such  and  such  things  to  be  useful,  and  so  we  are  to  continue 
them  ; but  as  for  explaining  why  they  do  good,  the  only  answer 
given  is  that  all  authority  sanctions  it,  which  is  nothing  more 
than  reasoning  in  a circle,  or  not  reasoning  at  all.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  language  of  true  science  ; it  simply  belongs  to 
what  up  to  this  hour  is  called  the  “ Art  and  Mystery  of  Medi- 
cine and  this  it  is,  which  I have  to  contend  against  in  esta- 
blishing my  philosophy  of  health  and  disease. 

Opiates  allay  all  pain  and  stop  excessive  action ; in  fact,  their 
very  uses  are  to  hold  in  check  elements  that  are  running  away, 
organs  that  overact,  functions  that  work  too  fast ; while  the  acids 
— such  as  the  sulphuric,  muriatic,  or  chloric,  nitric,  and  acetic 
— supply  what  the  system  has  lost.  Now,  all  these  elements 
are  found  in  the  body  in  their  various  combinations,  in  the  salts 
of  its  blood  and  secretions,  and  in  its  vital  gases,  as  well  as  in 
the  constituents  of  its  solids.  Can  anything  be  more  simple, 
more  true,  more  philosophical  ? It  is  a great  fact,  not  to  be 
disputed ; nor  can  any  reasoning  shake  this  law.  What  have 
we  done,  then?  We  have  actually  given  the  system  that  vital 
principle,  in  which  it  was  at  first  deficient ; and  unless  we  con- 
tinue this  up  to  the  point  of  restoring  it  to  the  normal  state  of 
equilibrium  as  respects  the  predominance  of  acid,  we  have  not 
effected  our  end.  When  we  have  once  done  this,  however,  and 
find  a fever  or  an  inflammation  iu  any  part,  of  a character  to 
threaten  life,  actually  retiring  before  our  treatment,  are  we 
simply  to  say,  “ The  crisis  is  past — the  patient  is  better ; — so 
much  for  the  art  and  mystery  of  medicine  ?”  Are  we  perpe- 
tually to  hold  up  the  fruit  of  the  lime  and  the  lemon-tree,  and 
say,  “ Here  are  the  remedies  for  scurvy,”  a disease  which  has 
carried  away  every  acid  from  the  body,  and  which  these  juices 
are  designed  to  replace ; and  shall  we  then  say,  “ Here  is  a fact, 
we  want  no  philosophy?”  Accident,  usage,  and  the  rules  of 
the  schools  have  pointed  them  out  as  beneficial ; and  hence  they 
have  been  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation  as  the 
wisdom  of  our  predecessors ; but  shall  we,  when  they  have 
failed  to  assign  reasons  for  the  unquestionable  usefulness  of 
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such  medicines,  he  content  to  follow  in  their  track  and  ask  no 
questions  P To  do  so  were,  indeed,  a poor  compliment  to  the 
genius  of  this  age  of  progress. 

Pever  is  accompanied  by  thirst ; and  the  opiates  are  bitter,  as 
well  as  sedative  and  narcotic.  Is  this  fact  to  pass  unheeded  ? 
The  spleen,  again,  is  always  functionally  disturbed  in  fevers,  and 
more  so  in  some  than  in  others.  A bitter  element  seems  to  be 
required  for  the  system  when  it  is  deficient ; and  it  seems  to 
be  most  deficient  when  the  spleen  is  affected.  Surely,  then, 
we  may  ask, — has  the  spleen  anything  to  do  with  this  great  fact  ? 
I have  endeavoured  in  another  place  to  give  a solution  of  this 
question. 

To  return  to  the  consideration  of  opiates,  I very  much  ques- 
tion whether  we  do  not  lose  some  of  the  more  valuable  consti- 
tuents of  opium — that  is,  the  bitter  extractive  principle — when 
we  give  it  alone  in  the  form  of  the  chemists’  compounds,  the 
acetate,  citrate,  and  muriate  of  morphia,  which  contains  its 
acting  narcotic  principle ; for  though  we  globulise  these  medi- 
cines and  become  to  some  extent  homoeopathists,  and  though, 
the  acid  being  combined  with  the  alkaloid,  the  system  may 
hence  gain  something  by  relative  action,  yet  in  cases  of  fever 
we  lose  the  benefit  of  the  bitter  extractive  in  the  crude  gum. 
Tor  my  own  part,  I have  ever  distrusted  these  preparations, 
and  have  never  found  that  supposed  unwillingness  of  the  sto- 
mach to  retain  the  opium  itself  which  has  been  asserted  by 
many  writers.  On  the  earliest  introduction  of  these  alkaloids 
I found  I could  not  depend  on  them ; but  I never  have  lost 
reliance  on  or  failed  with  the  crude  opium  in  the  very  self- 
same cases,  where  I have  been  told  that  the  system  could  not 
bear  it. 

I fear,  indeed,  that  all  my  counsels  have  been  in  vain ; but  I 
will  at  least  repeat  what  I have  said  a thousand  times  in  prac- 
tice, that  when  opiates,  anodynes,  or  narcotics  are  necessary 
for  allaying  pain  or  restlessness,  the  tongue  alone  can  point  out 
their  character  and  modes  of  administration.  These  soothing 
drugs  differ,  in  fact,  very  materially  in  their  characters ; though 
hitherto  they  have  been  considered  as  the  negro  considered  his 
d0gS_“  Caesar  and  Poiupey  berry  much  alike — ’specially  Pom- 
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pey.”  Now,  none  are  alike  ; and  iu  tlieir  administration  the 
whole  error  lies.  I have  said  that  opiates  arrest  all  action. 
If,  then,  they  are  necessary,  and,  in  fact,  absolutely  called  for, 
in  fevers  and  inflammations,  this  state  of  the  system  must  he 
accompanied  by  a dry,  brown,  red  and  glary,  or  clean  tongue. 
If  they  are  administered  to  relieve  pain  and  suffering,  when  the 
tongue  is  furred  and  moist,  indicating  a congestive  condition 
that  requires  accelerating  actions,  what  is  the  consequence  ? 
Why,  they  arrest  this  action ; the  moist,  furred  tongue  be- 
comes dry  and  brown,  and  the  patient  feverish,  all  from  the  use 
of  the  opiate.  Why  then  should  we  quarrel  with  this  fact 
when  we  can  solve  it  ? Let  us  rather  tax  our  owrn  follies  for  not 
knowing  better.  Here,  then,  the  door  has  been  opened  for  the 
use  of  the  acting  principle  of  the  drug, — those  preparations, 
namely,  that  are  known  under  the  name  of  morphia.  But 
never — mark  me — administer  them,  when  there  are  anodynes 
that  will  efficaciously  combine  with  the  alkalis  ; such  as  the 
hyoscyamus  or  henbane,  conium  or  hemlock,  sulphuric  ether, 
camphor,  &c.  Henbane  in  particular  is  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able of  medicines  in  pain,  restlessness,  or  lack  of  sleep,  when 
the  body  is  in  an  excessive  acid  state , while  opium  is  best  when 
there  is  alkaline  or  inflammatory  action. 

No  man  can  have  much  discrimination  in  disease,  or  properly 
comprehend  the  distinctive  action  of  his  remedies,  if  he  gives 
opium  in  congestive  and  acid  actions ; and  yet  I see  this  con- 
stantly done,  and  have  no  doubt  the  practice  will  continue 
till  a perfect  system  of  Glossology  has  been  engrafted  into  the 
practice  of  medicine ; for  that  alone  will  unravel  many  of  its 
mysteries.  At  present  no  one  can  be  blamed : all  do  their 
best,  with  the  best  intentions;  and  if  medicine  acted  in. the 
patients’  bodies  as  it  does  in  the  physician’s  brain,  disease 
would  have  been  banished  from  the  face  of  the  earth  long  ago. 
It  is  obstinate,  however,  and  will  not  be  driven  out ; and  I 
should  very  much  wonder  if  it  wrere,  when  medicines  are  so  very 
unphilosophically  employed. 

The  uses  of  the  acids  and  opiates,  once  more,  are  to  arrest 
runaway  actions,  if  I may  so  express  myself,  and  to  implant  in 
the  system  those  properties  in  which  it  is  deficient.  The  use, 
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also,  of  those  articles  of  food  that  I have  classed  under  the 
term  acid  diet,  which  leave  behind  them  in  the  last  act  of 
digestion  acid  elements,  is  here  enjoined.  Those  who  have  not 
practised  these  things  will  be  the  most  prone  to  cavil  at  the 
arguments  here  used  ; but  let  them  try  them  first,  if  possible, 
with  unbiassed  minds,  and  they  will  find  my  views  perfectly 
correct,  and  based  on  a sound  philosophy. 

Once  more,  in  the  fainting  and  debilitated  state  of  patients 
under  all  these  alkaline  disorders,  let  the  same  system  be  fol- 
lowed out  in  what  is  smelt  or  inhaled ; and  nothing  will  be 
found  more  grateful  than  the  vinegars,  aromatic  or  otherwise, 
when  dabbed  on  the  forehead  and  temples,  or  poured  on  live 
embers  to  fumigate  the  room,  or  else  inhaled  by  the  nostrils. 
Were  these  acid  fumes  introduced  in  the  acid  or  congestive 
stages  of  disease,  they  would  be  repugnant  to  the  patient,  and 
produce  pains  in  the  lack  part  of  the  head,  with  nausea,  whilst 
the  alkaline  fumes  in  the  fevers  and  inflammatory  actions  would 
produce  pains  in  th.e  front  part  of  the  head,  with  giddiness,  and 
even  delirium.  As  respects  the  beverages  to  be  given,  I need 
scarcely  add  that  they  should  be  milk  and  water,  sugar  and 
water,  or  lemonade,  with  acid  and  slightly  bitter  infusions.  If, 
as  frequently  happens,  the  system  requires  slightly  stimulating, 
then  the  weaker  light  clarets,  vins-ordinaires,  and  Rhenish  red 
wines,  which  contain  little  or  no  alcohol ; — all  these  may  be 
taken,  neat,  or  diluted  according  to  circumstances,  or  sweetened 
with  sugar. 

With  respect  to  inflammatory  sore-throats,  the  acid  gargles 
are  necessary ; in  inflammatory  coughs,  the  linctuses,  which  in 
the  old  pharmacopoeias  are  designated  as  oily  unctuous  sub- 
stances of  a honey-like  consistence,  to  which  opiates  have  been 
added  by  the  moderns.  Here,  too,  let  me  repeat  a warning  that 
cannot  be  too  often  insisted  on — namely,  that  coughs  are  of  two 
kinds,  the  cougestive  and  the  inflammatory,  and  a linctus  should 
never  be  given  in  the  former.  I have  seen  the  irritable  scien- 
tific stethoscopist  in  the  wards  of  an  hospital  exerting  his  sense 
of  hearing  to  a most  unnecessary  extent,  when  his  eyes,  if  he 
had  but  known  the  indications  of  the  tongue  half  as  well  as  the 
sounds  of  the  chest,  wrould  have  given  him  far  more  truthful  in- 
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formation,  ordering  the  sister  to  give  a noisy,  barking,  cough- 
ing patient  in  a neighbouring  bed,  a linctus ! From  curiosity, 
I have  asked  to  see  the  patient’s  tongue,  whereupon  my  remark 
was,  “ Alas,  this  is  shutting  the  enemy  up  in  the  camp,  and 
preventing  the  escape  of  the  expectoration  caused  by  conges- 
tion : a nice  inflammation,  dyspnoea  or  difficulty  of  breathing, 
with  hectic  flushes,  will  be  the  consequence  of  this  treatment  to- 
morrow.” Oh,  when  will  the  tongue  be  more  studied  ? Were 
it  so,  I am  satisfied  that  the  diagnosis  would  be  easier  and  more 
sure,  the  treatment  also  proportionally  more  certain. 

In  all  cases  of  congestive  action  in  mucous  membranes, 
plenty  of  fresh  air  is  desirable ; for  the  oxygen  therein  con- 
tained serves  to  neutralise  so  much  more  carbon  in  the  lungs. 
In  all  inflammatory  actions  the  temperature  must  be  raised, 
though  the  air  is  still  to  be  kept  pure,  because  the  warmer  air 
does  not  contain  oxygen  in  too  concentrated  a form,  and  there 
is  less  carbon  in  the  air-passages.  Above  all,  never  forget,  in 
treating  all  lung  affections,  the  vast  difference  there  is  between 
bronchial  congestion  and  bronchitis , the  latter  of  which  is  in- 
flammatory, the  other  not.  The  first  requires  alkalis  and  sti- 
mulating expectorants  to  expel  the  enemy  from  the  camp ; the 
other,  acids,  anodynes,  and  linctuses,  to  arrest  the  enemy  which 
is  wasting  it.  Such  is  the  difference  between  the  two ; and  this 
simile  applies  through  all  the  changes  and  incidents  of  these 
two  distinct  actions,  from  the  minutest  to  the  most  formidable 
symptoms. 

The  third  class  of  diseases,  which  are  mixed  in  their  character 
and  often  very  indistinct,  is  that  which  I shall  call  neutral. 
They  require  for  their  treatment  all  the  medicines  of  the  phar- 
macopoeia, to  be  changed  as  often  as  they  change  themselves. 
These  maladies  always  have  baffled,  and  always  will,  more  or 
less,  baffle  the  skill  of  the  wisest  physician.  They  embrace  all 
the  organic  diseases,  whose  duration  is  only  a question  of  time ; 
and  it  is  here,  that  when  we  are  unable  to  make  the  bed,  all 
left  to  us  is  to  smooth  the  pillow  of  disease,  and  at  least  assuage 
the  pains  of  an  ebbing  life,  whose  close  is  gradually,  but  surely 
approaching. 

To  this  class  belong  all  nervous,  hysterical,  and  hypochon- 
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clriacal  disorders ; all  those  ill-defined  and  baffling  maladies 
which  prostrate  and  gradually  destroy;  all  those  complaints 
attending  and  resulting  from  irregularity  in  the  peculiar  con- 
stitution of  the  female,  where  there  is  at  one  time  a deficiency, 
at  another  an  excess  of  power  (when  all  the  forms  of  iron  that 
promote  actions  are  administered  on  the  one  hand,  and  all 
those  forms  which  check  action  on  the  other);  and  again,  every 
species  of  irregularity  and  combination  of  the  two  great  dis- 
tinctive families  of  disease,  acid  and  alkaline,  requiring  their 
respective  remedies  and  diet.  These,  I affirm,  are  the  cases 
which  baffle  science  in  its  broadest  and  most  extensive  schemes 
and  resources ; and  they  are  those,  alas ! where  the  patients 
often  fall  a prey  to  the  vilest  quacks  and  quackery.  These  can 
do  no  more  good  in  such  cases  than  the  more  prudent  and 
scientific  physician;  but  as  they  are  less  careful,  less  con- 
siderate, and  less  feeling,  though  far  more  pretentious  in  their 
promises,  patients  get  entangled  in  their  snares,  and  become  lost 
for  ever,  dying  in  pain,  unpitied  by  their  merciless  tormentors. 

Whatever  elementary  disturbances  exist  in  this  large  class  of 
diseases,  there  is  nothing  in  the  natural  state  of  them,  or  the 
laws  that  so  intermingle  them  apparently,  as  their  combination 
with  what  may  be  termed  drug  diseases.  There  are  some  cases 
wrhich  exhibit  such  confusion  of  disease,  that  they  may  fairly 
be  said  to  have  no  natural  one  at  all.  The  whole  round  of 
scientific  doctoring  may  have  been  tried,  and  even  that  which 
is  unscientific  and  fallacious ; yet  the  patients  are  still  left  in 
the  same  Protean  and  changing  state  as  they  wrere  from  the 
first.  Nay,  they  are  even  worse  on  the  wdiole;  for,  wrhere  per- 
sistence in  simple  and  judicious  treatment  might  have  availed, 
the  sufferers  have  no  time  “ to  wash  in  Jordan  seven  times.” 
Nothing  will  suit,  short  of  some  great  prodigy  of  a cure,  some 
new  remedy,  or  some  new  and  mysterious  person  to  administer 
it.  In  cases  like  these,  the  principles  I have  laid  down  on  a 
glossological  basis  will,  if  given  laws  are  attended  to,  be  found 
to  answer  best.  These  they  are,  that  have  called  into  use  the 
neutral  medicines,  or  those  compounds  under  the  first-men- 
tioned head — those,  namely,  in  which  an  acid  and  an  alkali  are 
united. 
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The  elective  agency  is  constantly  mentioned  in  chemistry ; 
it  is  seldom  or  rarely  used  in  the  precepts  of  medicine ; which 
is  surely  a strange  oversight,  considering  that  it  applies  far 
more  forcibly  to  the  body,  where  ten  thousand  crucibles  are 
always  at  work,  than  to  facts  belonging  simply  to  the  manipu- 
lations of  the  laboratory.  It  is  mostly  from  the  uncertain  and 
occult  actions  of  these  compounds,  that  the  system  gets  its 
array  of  drug  diseases ; for  these  again  come  under  the  head  of 
neutral  diseases,  giving  rise  to  trials  of  every  new  drug  devised 
by  the  pharmaceutical  chemist,  from  the  raw  article  in  actual 
bulk  to  its  most  refined  actingprinciples.  These  diseases,  in  short, 
have  raised  up  the  quack,  brought  the  homceopathist  into  being, 
and  setup  a professor  for  the  cure  and  treatment  of  every  organ 
of  the  body ; and  every  one  of  them  has  his  peculiar  specific. 

Of  all  the  compound  drugs  in  the  pharmacopoeia  that  are 
used  indiscriminately,  never  had  any  such  a run  as  the  mee- 
cijeials.  I would  undertake  to  prove  this  by  reported  cases  ; 
and  therefore  it  is  no  fiction.  There  is  not  a disease  which 
ever  bore  a specific  name,  nor  one  among  the  thousand  cases 
where  doubt  existed,  or  among  the  anomalous  brood  of  medical 
curiosities  and  facts  connected  with  human  suffering,  in  which 
the  mercurials  have  not  been  used,  and  not  only  that,  but 
played  a prominent  part  in  the  treatment.  It  is  more  than  any 
other  a drug  that  has  been  given  in  season  and  out  of  season ; 
for  direct  as  well  as  for  indirect  actions  ; for  rousing  the  system, 
as  in  cholera  or  apoplexy ; and  for  depressing  it,  as  in  febrile 
excitements;  in  the  absence  of  all  pain,  and  in  the  highest 
equally  with  the  lower  stages  of  congestive  action,  as  well  also 
as  in  the  painful  and  agonising  thralls  of  serous  inflammations  ; 
in  short,  in  all  gradations  of  disease,  and  even  where  there  has 
been  none  whatever.  Added  to  all  this,  it  has  been  given  in 
all  conditions  and  temperaments,  and  continued,  where  it  could 
be  borne,  till  its  awful  effects  have  at  last  shown  themselves  in 
the  breaking  up  of  the  system. 

Why,  it  may  be  asked,  has  this  remedy  been  so  universal  P 
The  answer  is,  because  the  laws  of  disease  are  not  understood, 
and,  consequently,  their  remedies  are  not  placed  on  more  simple 
bases.  Calomel,  in  some  constitutions,  may  act  as  a temporary 
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charm ; in  others,  it  excites  and  drives  to  madness.  Who 
would  give  it  of  deliberate  purpose,  knowing  that  such  would 
be  the  result  ? No  scientific  practitioner  ; — for  all  such  are  ever 
too  feeling  and  too  kind.  How  is  it  given  then,  except  from 
ignorance  of  its  effects,  and  a morbid,  false  idea  of  the  duties  and 
powers  of  one  particular  organ  ? The  poor,  poor  liver ! with- 
out a friend  and  with  ten  thousand  foes  ! If  calomel  acts  on 
that  gland,  it  acts  on  all  other  glands  in  like  proportion, 
wherever  situated.  Why  does  it  salivate  the  mouth ; and  by 
excess  of  action  loosen  every  tooth  in  the  head  P I have  seen, 
and  I know  those  who  have  been  salivated  by  a single  grain 
of  the  mildest  mercurial  preparation,  because  the  peculiar  op- 
position of  the  constitution  to  its  use  was  not  known  beforehand. 
Others,  who  could  not  bear  it,  have  protested  when  it  has  been 
given ; the  reply  has  been,  “ I am  astonished ; I gave  you  no 
more  than  I should  give  a child.”  No  matter ; the  rule  seems 
to  be,  if  there  is  any  doubt  what  to  give,  to  give  calomel.  Were 
calomel  and  the  mercurials  to  be  forbidden  to  the  profession  by 
act  of  parliament,  the  whole  faculty  would  be  like  a pack  of 
hounds  that  had  lost  the  scent. 

Now,  the  effect  of  the  mercurial  preparations  consists  in  first 
giving  a powerfully  stimulating  action  to  all  the  secretions  in 
the  system,  and  secondly,  a powerfully  depressing  one.  But 
look  at  the  intermediate  effects  in  a vast  number,  a large  per- 
centage of  the  unfortunate  takers  of  this  vaunted  remedy ! 
Notice  the  haggard  countenance — the  distressed  expression — 
the  wild  restless  eye — the  excited  mind  that  bids  defiance  to  all 
sleep,  and,  if  sleep  ensues,  then  “ perchance  to  dream”  what 
dreams  ? Such  as  might  be  suggested  by  Virgil’s  or  Dante’s 
description  of  the  infernal  regions,  or  by  our  own  Shakspeare 
in  Clarence’s  dream.  Bead  that ! 

I have  carefully  observed  the  peculiar  complexion  of  habitual 
takers  of  this  drug,  as  well  as  the  complexion  and  singular  ap- 
pearances of  the  skin  of  those  who  have  been  saturated  with  it 
for  some  complaint  at  some  time  or  other,  and  they  are  appear- 
ances which  cannot  be  mistaken.  They  consist  of  patches,  in- 
dependently of  a general  sallowness  and  muddy  state  of  the 
skin ; and  these  patches  are  of  such  a colour,  that  if  putty, 
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whity-brown  paper,  and  an  old  drum-head  were  amalgamated 
together  with  sun-freckles,  this,  perhaps,  would  give  the  best 
idea  of  their  appearance.  Being  an  enemy  to  the  abuse  of  the 
mercurials,  I have  called  these  appearances  the  “ devil’s  marks,” 
or  the  “marks  of  the  beast,”  according  to  circumstances,  be- 
cause the  face  is  the  part  that  exhibits  them  most  frequently. 
Along  with  the  peculiar  colour  of  the  general  complexion, 
patches  of  the  above  elegant  character  will  appear  just  over  the 
outer  third  of  the  eyebrow,  between  the  temples  and  the  fore- 
head, or  a patch  will  cover  the  centre  of  the  forehead,  not  quite 
in  the  shape  of  the  horseshoe  described  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  on 
the  forehead  of  Front-de-boeuf,  or  that  in  the  breast  of  an  old 
cock  partridge,  but  rather  more  triangular. 

These  patches  occur  again  at  the  upper  part  of  the  cheek- 
bones, a little  to  the  left,  under  the  outer  corners  of  the  eyes. 
Again,  they  are  seen  in  smaller  patches  on  the  face  and  on  each 
side  of  the  alae  of  the  nose ; they  come,  also,  upon  the  upper 
lip,  taking  the  place  of  the  moustache,  and  are  especially  unbe- 
coming in  women.  They  appear  again  on  the  centre  of  the 
chin ; but  their  position  is  more  frequently  just  on  each  side  of 
this.  They  are  not  to  be  mistaken ; and,  when  once  they  take 
up  their  quarters  at  either  of  these  stations,  they  always  remain. 
Sometimes  they  are  more  visible  than  at  others,  and  this  is  the 
case  when  all  the  other  portions  of  the  complexion  seem  more 
than  usually  clear ; for  when  the  latter  are  muddy,  the  contrast 
is  not  so  great.  Some  persons  are  awfully  disfigured  by  them, 
others  not  so  much  ; but  there  is  no  mistaking  the  calomel  or 
mercurial  complexion  in  any  one.  Men  carry  it  off  better  on 
account  of  their  whiskers,  &c. ; but  women,  not  having  that 
friendly  covering,  exhibit  these  blemishes  to  great  perfection. 

Facts  like  these  assuredly  offer  no  great  inducements  to  take 
this  drug ; but  still,  if  people  will  persist  in  believing  that  they 
have  livers,  that  nothing  can  be  the  matter  with  them  without 
the  liver  being  more  or  less  sluggish,  and  that  calomel  is  the 
only  drug  that  does  them  good  or  can  act  on  the  liver, — so  be 
it ! They  may  not  get  stamped  with  the  “ devil’s  mark”  while 
they  are  young;  but,  as  sure  as  fate,  they  will  begin  to  show  it, 
after  they  have  turned  thirty  ; and,- when  they  ought  to  be  still 
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young-looking,  they  will  begin  to  show  wizened  faces.  I hope, 
therefore,  that  what  I have  said  may  be  a warning  to  calomel- 
loving  mammas,  who  keep  their  little  weights  and  scales  and  a 
bottle  of  calomel  to  give  to  themselves,  their  children,  their 
servants,  their  friends — everybody,  in  fact,  that  comes  under 
their  pernicious  drugging  influence.  One  only  disease  do  they 
know  or  recognise, — and  that  is  “ liver one  remedy  only, — and 
that  is  “ calomel.”  And  then  they  wonder,  forsooth,  that  they 
are  always  ill,  that  they  feel  every  change  of  wind  and  climate, 
and  that,  when  they  carry  their  thimbles  or  silver  loose  in  their 
pockets,  these  always  turn  black ! How  can  it  be  wondered 
at,  when  such  people  make  themselves  living  barometers,  and 
become,  as  it  were,  a sort  of  mercurial  mine  ? 

As  respects  my  researches  for  the  distinct  laws  of  disease, 
aided  by  the  discovery  of  a well-based  system  of  Glossology,  it 
might  be  reasonably  supposed  that  they  would  be  of  no  avail,  if 
something  approaching  a degree  of  certainty  in  the  administra- 
tion of  medicine  could  not  have  accompanied  them.  I have 
condemned  the  mercurial  treatment  so  strongly,  because,  in 
fact,  it  forms  the  largest  item  in  medical  practice  ; for  where 
any  doubt  exists  as  to  what  should  be  given,  no  doubt  whatever 
stops  the  administration  of  calomel  or  blue-pill ; applause 
always  accompanies  the  act,  and,  happen  what  may  afterwards, 
everything  has  been  done  that  could  possibly  have  been  done, 
if  that  has  formed  a part  of  the  treatment. 

In  differing,  therefore,  from  universally  received  authority, 
I have  been  asked  a thousand  times,  “ What  can  you  give  as  a 
substitute  for  calomel  or  blue-pill  ?”  My  answer  is,  “ I have 
no  substitute  for  them  ; but  as  I take  a very  different  view  of 
disease,  I treat  it  differently.  Where  you  give  these  drugs  in 
congestive  actions  having  reference  to  the  liver,  I should  give 
an  alkali  and  a bitter  medicine ; and  where  you  would  give  mer- 
curials in  inflammation,  I should  give  an  acid,  an  anodyne,  or 
an  opiate,  with  or  without  a bitter  combined.”  I view  the 
general  condition  of  the  system,  knowing  that  it  is  through  this 
that  all  disease  must  be  treated,  however  specific  or  distinct 
that  disease  may  be,  and  however  scientific  you  may  be  at 
discovering  it  in  any  given  holes  and  corners  of  the  body  ; for 
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though  it  is  the  province  of  scientific  medicine  alone  to  investi- 
gate such  specific  character  of  disease,  it  is  certain  that  it  can 
only  be  got  at  or  cured  through  general  treatment. 

As  I have  patiently  investigated  all  these  laws,  whereon  a 
safer  practice  on  broader  principles  might  be  based,  and  those, 
too,  equally,  or  even  more  efficacious  than  those  usually  acted 
on,  these  papers,  to  say  the  least,  attest  some  diligence  ; and,  as 
I write  chiefly  for  the  million,  I feel  justified  in  telling  those 
who  indulge  in  amateur  or  domestic  medication — or  those, 
again,  who,  from  necessity,  emigrate  to  the  colonies  and  have 
none  but  themselves  to  look  to  for  relief  in  sickness — what 
plans  they  may  themselves  pursue  with  simplicity  and  safety, 
while  at  the  same  time  excluding  the  mercurials  from  their 
small  stock  of  medicines.  When  once  they  touch  these,  they 
are  launched  into  a sea  of  difficulty ; for  surely,  if  the  faculty 
so  often  find  themselves  out  of  their  depth,  how  much  more 
must  those  who  have  no  knowledge  of  the  correlative  sciences 
to  fall  back  upon  ! 

So  far  from  deeming  the  mercurials  either  necessary  or  desir- 
able, I can  look  round  and  see  whole  families  grown  up  to  ma- 
turity, and  many  married  whom  I assisted  to  bring  into  the 
world,  who  have  never  had  any  mercurial  at  all,  yet  who, 
nevertheless,  have  had  all  those  ailments  and  diseases  for  which, 
in  the  lauguage  of  modern  medicine,  that  drug  has  been  con- 
sidered the  “ sheet-anchor and  I can  safely  say  that  all  such 
are  as  healthy  in  organic  and  functional  arrangements,  or  even 
more  so,  than  those  who  have  taken  mercurials  in  a general 
way  ; nor  can  I conscientiously  tax  myself  with  having  lost  a 
single  case  through  an  obstinate  or  vexatious  opposition  to 
their  use.  Such  conduct,  indeed,  would  not  only  have  been  re- 
prehensible in  the  highest  degree,  but  beneath  the  dignity  of 
science,  philosophy,  or  Christian  duty. 

These  drugs,  it  is  true,  are  sometimes  imperatively  called  for 
where  they  have  been  once  used ; and  they  may  be  actually  re- 
quired again : — where  no  other  medicine  seemed  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  case,  I have  employed  them.  Still,  I dis- 
tinctly affirm  that  such  cases  have  been  of  rare  occurrence  ; and 
when  the  general  principles  I have  endeavoured  to  develop  in 
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this  book  become  better  understood,  the  truth  of  what  I have 
stated  will  be  most  apparent.  I have  materials,  and  notes,  and 
liviug  cases  to  prove,  that  although  a previous  habitual  use  of 
calomel  and  blue-pill  had  so  enlarged  the  liver  that  it  could  not 
act  without  them,  yet  a steady  persistence  in  a wiser  course, 
more  in  accordance  with  natural  actions,  has  reduced  that  organ 
to  its  normal  state  and  size.  This  has  seldom  been  done,  how- 
ever, without  great  opposition ; — so  strongly  is  the  mercurial 
fever  fixed  in  the  public  mind. 

The  practice  of  medicine,  so  far  as  the  administration  of 
physic  is  concerned,  has  hitherto  been  too  much  a blind  routine, 
full  of  false  theories  pursued  without  philosophy,  and  has  given 
rise  to  a vast  amount  of  uncertain  treatment  and  needless 
physicking.  Whilst  all  the  correlative  sciences  are  continually 
advancing ; while  the  microscope  and  chemistry  are  ever  develop- 
ing new  and  astonishing  facts,  and  revealing  the  marvellous  struc- 
tures of  animal  existence,  and  their  changes  in  health  and  dis- 
ease ; while  everything,  in  fact,  has  been  and  is  being  done  that 
bears  on  construction  and  diagnosis,  yet,  directly  these  are 
made  known,  and  disease  is  to  be  counteracted  in  all  its  thousand 
varieties  and  shapes,  science  is  at  fault,  though  it  be  the  very 
end  and  sole  aim  of  all  this  study,  this  labour,  this  research,  to 
relieve  and  cure  disease.  Marvellous  as  it  may  seem,  directly 
the  remedy  is  to  be  applied,  supposition  guides  it,  chance  directs 
it,  and  uncertainty  follows  it.  In  the  present  state  of  things 
every  one  does  his  best ; but  if  Nature  did  no  better,  it  would 
go  very  hard  with  us  indeed.  The  public — the  million — care 
nothing  for  our  toils,  our  studies,  our  science,  or  our  theories. 
If  they  are  ill,  they  want  to  be  well  as  quickly  as  possible,  and 
give  themselves  no  trouble  as  to  the  way  in  which  this  is  brought 
about. 

The  public,  however,  must  be  told  that  drugs  cannot  cure  of 
themselves,  but  that  their  usefulness  consists  solely  in  correct- 
ing the  natural  drugs  or  secretions  of  the  human  body,  that 
their  own  alembics,  and  crucibles,  and  retorts,  in  short,  are  to 
be  purged  on  the  one  hand  of  excessive  chemical  compounds,  or 
on  the  other,  to  have  matters  given  them  in  what  they  were 
before  deficient,  leaving  the  rest  to  Nature ; and  though  she 
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often  does  this  in  her  own  beautiful  and  simple  way  in  all  con- 
gestive disorders,  she  is  as  frequently  compelled  to  act  in  a 
different  and  very  summary  manner.  She  does  the  former  in 
all  those  cases,  which  fall  short  of  the  second  great  family  of 
disease — the  fevers  and  inflammations  ; but  when  she  uses  her 
more  violent  actions,  and  is  in  her  more  stormy  and  vengeful 
moods  (and  these  probably  are  the  only  resources  left  her),  she 
then  produces  to  our  astonished  minds  these  very  fevers  and  in- 
flammatory actions.  Again,  when  these  subside,  Nature  once 
more  benignly  takes  up  the  case,  endeavouring  to  lure  and 
coax  the  system  into  health;  and  as  this  balance  has  never  been 
hitherto  propounded,  I have  ventured  to  found  my  own  hypo- 
thesis thereon.  I have  seen  her  in  all  her  workings  ; and  I have 
seen  her,  when  dwelling  in  powerful  constitutions,  not  only  act 
wisely  and  successfully  against  disease,  but  against  the  erring 
industry  of  man  to  keep  it  up,  and  finally  bring  out  the  system 
free  and  clear  from  the  strife  of  elemental  warfare. 

Past  ages  always  leave  something  for  the  present  to  do.  In 
the  actual  and  more  certain  administration  of  drugs  there  is 
much  yet  to  be  done.  We  must  look  differently  at  what  dis- 
ease really  is,  and  endeavour  to  simplify  and  correct  it.  Some- 
thing yet  unrevealed  must  set  these  matters  in  a truer  light ; 
for  science,  like  the  extending  ripples  from  a pebble  thrown  by 
a thoughtless  ploughboy  into  a pool,  extends  more  and  more  as 
we  inquire  into  it.  Every  generation,  however  much  its  know- 
ledge may  have  increased  over  the  preceding  one,  will  yet  leave 
something  for  the  next  to  discover.  The  great  difficulty  ap- 
pears to  be  for  men  to  disentangle  themselves  from  the  routine 
of  thought  belonging  to  the  age  in  which  they  live,  or  to  dare  to 
oppose  or  think  differently  from  it.  So  much,  indeed,  does  what 
is  called  deceived  authority  and  a certain  class-knowledge 
pass  current  for  real  wisdom  and  science,  that  it  is  hugged, 
caressed,  and  worshipped,  nay,  commands  whole  armies  of  its 
slaves  to  maintain  and  do  battle  for  it.  Providence,  however, 
rules  all  this,  gives  every  generation  its  appointed  duties,  works 
by  its  own  beautiful  laws,  waiting  on  man’s  necessities,  and 
seems  only  to  assist  by  stealth  the  onward  progress  of  the  world 
in  all  things. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  TONGUE  THE  BEST  INDEX  TO  DISEASE. 

The  tongue  the  truest  counsellor  in  the  discovery  of  disease — The  author’s 
gradual  recognition  of  this  truth — Structure  of  the  tongue  described — Pa- 
pillae, their  nature  and  functions — Anatomy  of  the  tongue — Its  appearances 
in  health  and  during  the  diseases  of  different  organs — Allocation  of  the  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  tongue  to  the  organs  of  the  body — Progress  of  disease, 
as  indicated  by  the  tongue — Fouling  and  cleaning ; progress  and  causes  of 
each — Divisions  of  the  tongue  detailed — Cracked  and  chapped  appearance  of 
the  tongue  in  heart-disease — Influence  of  disease  in  modifying  the  shape  and 
size  of  the  tongue — General  observations  on  the  importance  of  Glossologv, 
as  an  aid  for  ascertaining  the  seat  of  disease. 

Among  the  various  indications  of  disease,  by  which  its  presence 
or  approach  is  made  more  or  less  manifest,  both  to  the  sufferer 
and  the  physician,  none  gives  truer  advice  or  speaks  with  more 
unvarying  precision  than  the  tongue — when  its  language  is 
addressed,  not  to  the  ear,  but  the  eye.  To  this  conclusion  I 
have  been  led  by  a train  of  observations  conducted  during  a 
long  professional  experience.  Indeed,  full  twenty  years  ago,  I 
was  led  to  suspect,  that  the  amount  of  information,  which  medical 
men  were  content  to  derive  from  the  varying  appearances  of 
the  tongue  in  health  and  disease,  was  far  less  than  Nature  in- 
tended to  teach,  or  true  science  would  be  ultimatel}r  satisfied 
to  receive  from  such  a source. 

Eor  the  satisfaction  of  my  own  mind,  I accordingly  com- 
menced a series  of  observations  on  the  state  and  phenonema  of 
the  tongue  in  all  cases  of  disease  that  came  uuder  my  notice ; 
treasuring  up  the  results,  and  from  time  to  time  testing  my 
inductions  therefrom,  as  soon  as  I felt  clear  in  my  own  mind  as 
to  all  the  various  points.  This  done,  and  after  often-repeated 
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examinations  of  my  conclusions,  I sketched  out  the  results  of 
my  inquiries,  and  embodied  them  in  a paper  which  I read  be- 
fore the  Physical  Society  of  Guy’s  Hospital,  and  afterwards  sub- 
mitted to  the  public  in  a separate  work,  entitled  “ Glossology,” 
published  by  Mr.  Churchill,  of  Hew  Burlington-street. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  pronounce  on  the  value  of  the  principles 
that  I have  conceived  myself  able  to  educe  by  this  process : I 
shall  only  say,  that  I have  taken  nothing  for  granted,  or  as- 
serted aught,  the  proof  of  which  has  not  been  confirmed  again 
and  again,  and  that  I am  now  in  a position  conscientiously  to 
maintain,  and  with  confidence  also,  that  the  condition  of  the 
tongue  may  be  regarded  as  a faithful  index  to  the  state,  healthy 
or  otherwise,  of  nearly  every  part  of  the  body  liable  to  disease. 
Purther,  I will  add,  that  the  phenomena  of  the  tongue,  so  far 
from  being  doubtful  and  hard  to  be  understood,  are  governed 
by  simple  natural  laws — the  great  laws  of  health  and  disease  ; — 
and  the  changes  of  these  appearances  furnish  a ready  diagnosis 
which,  as  being  the  most  easily  read,  is  consequently  the 
best  fitted  for  popular  use.  It  is  under  this  conviction,  and 
after  twenty  years’  practice,  during  which  I never  saw  cause  to 
differ  from  my  first  conclusions,  and  never  found  a case  in 
which  this  mode  of  diagnosis  could  be  said  to  fail,  that  I claim 
the  serious  attention  of  my  non-medical  readers  to  the  observa- 
tions that  follow. 

Por  the  sake  of  illustration,  wre  may  compare  the  shape  of  the 
tongue  to  that  of  a well-made  shoe  with  foot  and  instep ; the 
instep  being  the  thick  muscular  part  next  the  root,  and  the  foot, 
the  thinner  front  portion  tapering  to  the  tip,  which  represents 
the  toe.  The  thick  muscular  portion,  which  constitutes  about 
one-third  of  its  whole  length  from  the  root,  is  that  most  active 
in  protruding,  withdrawing,  and  governing  its  motions ; and 
I call  it,  accordingly,  the  motive,  or  moving  portion  of  the 
organ.  This  part  is  less  intersected  with  minute  vessels  than 
the  other  or  remaining  part.  The  second  or  front  portion, 
which  appears  to  comprise  about  two-thirds  of  the  entire  length, 
besides  its  mechanical  duties  to  regulate  speech,  &c.,  contains 
in  it  the  chief  apparatus  for  tasting  and  testing  whatever 
enters  the  mouth,  and  is  rendered  exquisitely  sensitive  by  the 
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presence  on  its  surface  of  a multitude  of  minute  nervous  struc- 
tures. 

Whenever  we  eat,  these  minute  nerves  perform  a double 
function ; they  taste,  relish'what  is  appetising,  impart  a sense  of 
pleasure  to  the  brain,  and  instinctively  select  what  is  good,  re- 
jecting what  is  not  so,  and  thus  practically  exercise  a faculty 
of  judgment.  By  watching  animals,  and  sometimes  even  very 
young  children  at  their  meals,  these  processes  may  be  very 
plainly  perceived.  The  ox,  the  horse,  the  sheep,  as  they  roll 
and  triturate  the  food  between  their  jaws,  are  constantly  seen 
to  reject  a part  of  the  mass  before  swallowing  the  remainder, 
and  the  infant,  fed  by  its  nurse,  does  precisely  the  same.  In- 
deed, what  is  both  remarkable  and  significant,  as  well  in  ani- 
mals as  the  human  race,  is  the  fact  that,  when  from  any  cause 
the  tongue  loses  these  faculties  of  relishing  and  discriminating 
foods,  the  individual  is  indisposed  to  take  food  at  all. 

The  tongues  both  of  men  and  animals  appear  thickly  covered 
with  minute  red  spots ; but  in  man,  who  is  much  more  highly 
organised  than  the  brute,  these  spots  are  seen  in  vastly  greater 
abundance.  To  these  minute  spots  it  is,  that  we  are  now  to 
turn  our  attention.  Scientifically,  they  are  termed  pcipillce,  and 
they  always  abound  more  at  the  sides  of  the  tongue  than  within 
the  immediate  centre,  and  more  on  the  tasting  or  discrimi- 
nating, than  on  the  muscular  or  moving  portion.  The  papillae 
situated  on  the  back  or  moving  portion  resemble  a cup  and 
basin.  All  have  flattened  heads,  and  a narrow  neck  to  attach 
the  cup  to  the  basin,  in  which  they  have  a free  movement  that 
excites  their  secreting  powers.  The  fluid  they  secrete  is  no 
doubt  for  lubrication  ; for  it  is  most  essential  that  this  part  of 
the  mouth  should  always  be  well  charged  with  moisture.  In 
proportion  as  the  tongue  moves,  so  do  these  little  balls  rise ; 
but  when  the  former  is  drawn  back  to  the  hinder  part  of  the 
throat,  they  are  pressed  down,  and  by  this  action  the  fluid  is 
squeezed  out  of  the  basin.  These  papillae  at  the  back  part  do 
not  appear  to  have  any  distinct  tasting  power,  their  use  being 
chiefly  to  assist  the  larger  glands.  Those  exclusively  that  are 
situated  in  the  front  portion  of  the  tongue  are  the  points  of 
the  true  tasting  apparatus. 
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Now,  each  of  these  minute  papillae  is,  in  fact,  the  termina- 
tion of  an  artery,  and  rises  through  a little  bed  or  sheath  of 
nerves,  that  forms  a cnp  for  it.  In  fevers,  these  little  red-tipped 
papillae,  or  arteries,  become  surcharged  and  distended  with 
blood,  in  consequence  of  which  they  are  forced  more  or  less 
above  their  usual  level : but  here,  mark,  the  little  sheath  of 
nerves,  forming  a little  fosse  or  ditch,  never  rises.  Here,  then, 
is  the  reason  why,  as  fevers  increase,  the  faculty  of  tasting  de- 
clines ; because  the  raised  papillae  prevent  the  food  from  coming 
into  contact  with  the  minute  nervous  terminations  that  possess 
the  faculty  of  taste ; and  we  see  also,  or  ought  to  see,  that  the 
condition  of  the  papillae  on  the  tongue  may  hence  serve  at  all 
times  as  a faithful  index  to  the  state  of  the  circulation  through- 
out the  entire  system. 

In  scarlet  fever,  for  instance,  the  papillae  are  especially  pro- 
minent, presenting  a very  lengthened  appearance,  so  much  so, 
in  some  cases,  as  to  give  the  tongue  the  look  of  being  tasselled 
at  the  tip.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  least  visible,  when  the 
circulation  is  most  languid,  owing  either  to  actual  loss  of  blood, 
or  to  great  prostration  of  power  occasioned  by  disease.  In  such 
cases  as  those  last  mentioned,  the  faculty  of  taste  may,  and 
often  does,  remain  perfect ; because  the  nervous  cup  is  exposed 
to  perfect  contact  with  the  food.  The  appearance  of  the  pa- 
pillae, therefore,  can  readily  be  understood  to  come  in  aid  of 
the  pulse,  as  a diagnostic  of  disease.  In  fact,  the  power  which 
the  latter  indicates  on  pressure  by  the  finger  can  be  compared 
to  the  power  that  the  blood  is  found  to  possess,  when  forced  to 
the  terminal  extremities  of  the  tiny  arteries  on  the  tongue. 
The  reason  why  the  taste  is  not  so  acute,  when  the  tongue  is 
very  much  furred  or  coated,  is — simply  that  the  little  basins 
round  the  papillae  are  so  blocked  up  or  enveloped  in  fur,  that 
the  latter  are  unable,  from  not  being  sufficiently  above  it,  to 
conduct  the  fluid  into  them.  In  fact,  the  food  passes  over 
them,  and  all,  therefore,  except  a very  small  portion,  is  tasted. 

Physiologists  have  usually  considered  the  papillae  as  the  ter- 
minations of  nerves,  and  for  the  following  reason.  On  placing 
any  pungent  sapid  body  on  them,  it  becomes  instantly  appa- 
rent to  the  taste  ; whereas,  were  it  placed  on  any  other  part  of 
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the  tongue,  the  taste  would  not  be  so  keenly  or  quickly  per- 
ceptible. The  cause  of  this  is,  that  the  sense  of  taste  is  keener 
in  a moist  than  in  a dry  state  of  the  tongue.  Thus,  for  instance, 
if  a single  grain  of  salt  be  placed  on  the  top  of  one  of  the 
papillae,  the  saliva  or  moisture  instantly  dissolves  it,  and  it 
flows  in  a sapid  form  into  the  fosse  or  cup,  the  distance  being 
so  infinitesimally  small  that  the  solution  is  momentary.  If  a 
grain  of  salt,  again,  be  placed  on  any  other  part  of  the  tongue, 
it  becomes  immediately  dissolved,  and  flows  with  the  saliva 
through  the  pile  into  the  fosse,  or  cup,  at  the  base  of  the 
papilla,  or  arterial  bulb,  where  the  nerves  immediately  appre- 
ciate its  presence. 

Now,  were  the  papillae  themselves  mere  nervous  termina- 
tions, this  sapid  substance  would  have  to  flow  to  the  top  of 
them,  before  its  taste  could  be  apparent.  Nature,  moreover, 
would  be  unwise  to  place  so  delicate  a structure  as  the  termi- 
nation of  a nerve  in  so  prominent  a position,  when  so  many 
substances  either  too  hot  or  too  cold  are  put  into  the  mouth, 
the  sensation  from  which  would  be  a thousand  times  more 
painful  than  it  is,  if  the  nerves  terminated  here.  Depend  on 
it,  the  more  we  examine  Nature,  the  more  we  must  admire  her 
wisdom ; and  surely  it  is  beautifully  seen  in  the  protection  of 
the  sense  of  taste  by  a nourishing  fabric  and  a fosse  surrounded 
by  a villous  or  pile-like  coat,  while  at  the  same  time  the  arterial 
bulb  is  capable  of  contraction  within,  or  elongation  through  it. 
How  admirably,  too,  does  she  provide  a constant  supply  of 
moisture  to  dissolve  solid  substances  and  place  them  in  a fit 
condition  to  be  appreciated  by  the  taste ! 

The  tongue  is  not,  as  it  seems  to  be,  a single  solid  mass,  but, 
like  other  members  of  the  body,  is  composed  of  several  pairs  of 
muscles — a combination  which,  of  course,  tends  all  the  more  to 
increase  its  flexibility.  One  pair  of  muscles  lies  side  bv  side 
down  its  centre,  partially  united  with  a smaller  pair  beneath ; 
another  pair  lies  outside  of  these,  connected  again  with  others 
more  deeply  seated;  and  again  a third,  but  much  smaller  pair, 
flanks  those  last  mentioned  and  forms  the  edges.  Now,  as 
respects  my  observations  and  experience  of  the  phenomena  on 
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the  tongue,  the  reader  may,  for  general  purposes,  adopt  the  fol- 
lowing brief  rules : 

The  centre  portion  of  the  tongue,  or  the  first  pair  of  muscles 
just  mentioned,  indicates  the  position  of  the  respiratory  organs 
— namely,  the  windpipe  and  lungs ; and  it  will  be  found  that 
the  appearances  of  this  section,  which  may  be  termed  the  respi- 
ratory tract , are  extremely  varied  in  health  and  disease.  If  it  be 
covered  or  coated  with  fur,  that  denotes  a congestive  condition  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  completely  denuded  of  fur,  or 
is  very  bare  and  red,  this  indicates  that  the  state  is  inflam- 
matory. These  are  great  points,  and  to  be  determined  promptly 
and  without  delay ; for  on  them  depends  the  treatment  to  be 
pursued,  and  which  in  either  case  is  of  a diametrically  opposite 
character.  The  parts  thus  assigned  to  the  respiratory  organs, 
however,  extend  only  so  far  down  the  tongue  as  to  exclude  the 
tip ; but  there  is  a small  portion,  lying  between  the  termina- 
tion of  that  assigned  to  the  air-passages,  and  immediately 
behind  the  tip,  that  has  an  oval  form.  This,  whenever  it  is 
distinctly  visible,  is  red,  and  indicates  the  pleura , or  part  outside 
the  lungs,  ivhich  is  the  seat  of  pleurisy,  or  inflammation  of  their 
external  covering. 

The  tip  I have  assigned  to  the  large  intestines  ; and  the 
various  appearances  it  assumes  denote  various  diseases  in  those 
parts,  which,  when  it  is  coated  or  furred,  are  of  a congestive 
character, — and,  on  the  other  hand,  when  it  is  bare  and  red,  are 
of  an  inflammatory  nature.  The  tip,  however,  is  so  seldom 
morbidly  affected,  that  I shall  have  abundant  opportunities  in 
the  following  pages  of  alluding  to  the  few  diseases,  to  which  the 
large  intestines  that  correspond  with  this  portion  of  the  organ 
are  subject ; the  tip  is,  therefore,  less  liable  to  abnormal  changes 
than  any  other  part  of  the  tongue. 

The  next  pair  of  muscles — those  lying  on  either  side  of  the 
central  pair — includes  the  large  space  just  within  the  edges  of 
the  tongue ; and  these  I have  found  to  indicate  the  healthy 
state,  or  the  reverse,  of  the  stomach  and  all  those  parts  and 
organs  of  the  body  that  are  engaged  in  the  process  of  digestion. 
It  is  a part,  therefore,  which  may  well  be  supposed  to  be  more 
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subject  than  any  other  to  a variety  of  changes,  both  of  cha- 
racter and  appearance. 

Thirdly,  the  small  pair  of  muscles  flanking  those  last  men- 
tioned, and  constituting  the  edges,  but  which  do  not  extend 
down  to  the  tip,  inasmuch  as  they  terminate  about  a fourth 
part  of  the  tongue’s  length  from  it,  I have  found  to  indicate 
health  or  disease  in  the  brain ; the  white,  clean,  furred,  or  red 
aspects  of  these  parts  of  the  tongue  indicating  the  different 
conditions  of  that  most  important  organ  of  the  human  system. 
I shall  hereafter,  too,  have  occasion  to  show  that  the  brain  is 
less  subject  to  disease  than  any  other  part  of  the  body,  except- 
ing the  large  intestines. 

Lastly,  just  at  the  termination  of  the  muscles  forming  the 
edges,  and  between  them  and  the  tip,  there  is  a space  on  each 
side  about  as  large  as  the  tip  ; and  these  I have  found  to  indi- 
cate the  state  of  the  kidneys.  These  parts,  when  there  is 
disease  of  the  corresponding  organs,  often  present  very  peculiar 
appearances.  Thus,  when  the  kidneys  are  very  much  enlarged 
and  congested,  the  fur  is  very  distinct  upon  the  pile,  and  has  a 
bead-like  appearance ; whereas,  when  those  organs  are  in  inflam- 
matory action,  they  usually  look  red,  bare,  or  chapped. 

A tabular  representation  of  the  above  facts,  as  far  as  we  have 
gone,  will  perhaps  make  them  clearer  to  the  reader’s  apprehen- 
sion. As  respects  the  divisions  of  the  tongue,  then, 


The  posterior  third  of  the  tongue — from)  . ,,  ^ 

.,  , , „ . , , >■  is  -]  The  Moving  Portion. 

the  back  or  thick  part,  3 c 

The  front,  or  anterior  two-thirds  of  the)  . m 

, r is  4 The  Tasting  Portion. 

tongue,  ) ( 


The  papillae  on  the  moving  portion  are  cup-and-ball  follicles 
for  the  secretion  of  fluid  to  keep  up  the  necessary  moisture  at 
this  part  of  the  mouth : while  those  on  the  front  portion  are  a 
cup-and-ball  apparatus  constituting  the  faculty  of  taste, — the 
cup  being  neither  more  nor  less  than  a bed  of  well-protected 
nerves,  the  ball  simply  the  termination  of  an  artery  through  it. 

Next,  as  regards  the  various  subdivisions  or  sections,  and 
their  allocation  to  the  different  internal  organs  of  the  system : 
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C The  Kespiratory  tract, 

1.  The  centre  part,  as  far  as  the  / is  appor-  \ , . 

, ’ f *•  j S —that  is,  the  windpipe  and 

oval,  \ tioned  to  f ’ r r 

v.  bronchial  tubes. 

f The  Pleura,  or  external 
” ( covering  of  the  lungs. 

„ The  Large  Intestines. 

^The  Digestive  organs, — 
are  appor-  'stomach,  duodenum,  liver, 
tioned  to  J spleen,  pancreas,  and  small 
(.intestines. 


5.  The  Edges, 

6.  The  Sides,  those  parts  which  ter- 

minate at  the  edges,  before 

reaching  the  tip, 

Let  us  next  consider  the  laws  by  which  Nature  indicates  a de- 
parture from  a normal  state  of  health  by  the  fouling  or  furring 
of  the  tongue.  In  a state  of  health  the  tongue  is  clean,  not  red, 
but  rather  of  a pale  rose-leaf  or  light  pink  colour.  This  is  the 
result  of  the  peculiar  anatomy  of  the  surface,  which  is  made  up 
of  little  eminences,  each  terminated  by  a white  dot ; so  that, 
viewing  it  as  a whole,  it  has  the  appearance  just  described. 
"When  the  system  is  bloodless  or  debilitated,  the  whole  tongue 
looks  white ; whereas,  when  it  is  charged  with  blood,  the  organ 
is  more  florid  and  of  a darker  colour.  Now,  as  the  system 
departs  from  its  healthy  standard,  these  little  dots  or  emi- 
nences assume  a larger  appearance,  and  increase  propor- 
tionately with  the  progress  of  disease,  until  they  look  like  the 
pile  on  a piece  of  velvet ; nay,  sometimes  they  increase  yet 
more  in  length,  and  assume  a villous  or  hairy  aspect.  The 
tongue  now  is  seen  to  be  largely  coated  or  furred  on  its  whole 
surface ; — and  let  us  inquire  the  cause.  Every  little  dot  has  be- 
come elongated,  and  they  present  in  the  aggregate  the  appear- 
ance of  a very  foul  tongue  ; for  the  rapidity  with  which  these 
dots  grow  is  exactly  proportioned  to  the  rate  of  increase  of  the 
disease  which  caused  it. 

People  sometimes  scrape  their  tongues,  with  the  vain  idea, 
perhaps,  that  in  so  doing  they  are  scraping  off  the  disease  as 


The  Brain. 
^The  Kidneys. 


2.  The  Oval,  situated  between  this  1 

part  and  the  tip,  j 

3.  The  Tip, 

4.  Parts  on  each  side  of  centre,  f 

extending  to  the  edges,  ( 
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well.  It  is  not  so  ; the  pile,  however  much  scraped,  will  still 
grow,  for  you  cannot  destro)r  the  cause  by  removing  the  effect. 
The  only  way  to  cleanse  a foul  tongue  is  to  attack  the  cause ; 
when  the  pile  will  cease  to  form  and  the  long  morbid  growth 
will  fall  off. 

Imagine  not  that  Nature  is  at  all  inconsistent,  or  acts  with- 
out law  in  the  fouling  of  the  tongue.  Quite  the  reverse ; and 
it  is,  therefore,  most  important  to  become  acquainted  with  that 
law.  On  the  first  indication  of  disease,  the  fouling  will  be  seen 
to  commence  upon  the  back  part;  and,  as  the  disease  pro- 
gresses, the  fur  takes  a given  course,  coming  gradually  forward, 
extending  elliptically  from  edge  to  edge , until  it  reaches  the 
tip, — the  edges  and  tip  being  the  last  parts  to  become  furred. 
Supposing  this  state  of  the  tongue  to  exist,  a train  of  diseases 
as  certainly  exists  in  those  parts  of  the  system  to  which  these 
sections  of  the  tongue  bear  immediate  relation.  On  the  decline 
of  disease,  again,  the  cleansing  of  the  tongue  keeps  exact  pace 
with  the  subsidence  of  the  morbid  symptoms,  and  it  follows  a 
peculiar  process.  The  fur,  or  foul  coating,  leaves  the  tip  and 
the  edges  first,  gradually  receding  backwards,  and  thus  reversing 
its  former  course.  Instead,  however,  of  taking  an  elliptical 
shape,  as  it  did  when  on  the  increase,  it  assumes  the  form  of  a 
cone,  the  point  of  which  is  directed  towards  the  tip. 

Now,  if  you  observe  these  phenomena  closely,  you  will  per- 
ceive that  the  more  instinctive  and  animal  parts  of  man — the 
stomach  and  lesser  brain,  or  cerebellum,  situated  at  the  back 
of  the  head — are  the  first  parts  affected  by  disease,  while  the 
large  intestines  and  the  reflective  portion  of  the  brain  are  the 
last  organs  so  implicated.  This  shows  the  beneficent  and 
gracious  care  of  Providence,  in  so  controlling  disease,  that  the 
most  important  organisms  of  the  body — as  the  brain  and  large 
intestines  really  are — shall  be  the  last  affected  by  its  inroads. 
Equally  true  is  it,  that  in  the  process  of  restoration  these  parts 
are  the  first  to  resume  their  healthy  action.  The  reason  of 
this  no  doubt  is,  that  most  disorders  are  cured  before  they 
reach  such  a climax  as  to  attack  these  organs.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  any  man  in  the  profession  of  twenty  years’  practice  will, 
if  he  recalls  the  number  of  such  cases  that  have  come  within 
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his  own  experience,  fully  bear  out  my  assertion,  that  diseases  of 
the  brain  and  large  intestines  are  exceedingly  few  in  comparison 
with  those  of  other  parts. 

The  above  observations  are  applicable  to  the  tongue,  as  a 
whole.  Reverting  now  to  the  division  of  that  organ  into  dis- 
tinct parts  by  its  muscles,  and  to  the  separate  sections  that 
represent  respectively  the  respiratory  process,  the  digestive 
process,  the  brain,  and  so  on,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  same  law 
is  in  operation,  Eor  instance,  if  the  two  muscles  forming  the 
central  portion  become  gradually  furred  from  behind  forwards, 
within  either  limit  of  their  own  arbitrary  boundaries,  just  as 
certainly  will  disease  be  found  to  make  progress  in  the  respira- 
tory apparatus,  of  a congestive  or  non-inflammatory  character  ; 
whereas,  if  inflammatory  action  supervenes,  the  furred  portion 
will  suddenly  cleanse  itself,  and  the  surface  become  red, — the 
two  actions  being  quite  distinct,  and  obeying  immutable  laws. 
The  same  takes  place  with  the  outer  parts.  They  will  be  found 
to  be  more  or  less  furred,  more  or  less  clean,  or  even  red,  ac- 
cording as  congestive  or  inflammatory  action  be  present ; and 
the  same  will  be  the  case  as  regards  the  edges,  viewed  in  con- 
nexion with  disease  of  the  brain.  The  tip,  likewise,  which  is 
the  index  to  the  large  intestines,  presents  similar  phenomena, 
sometimes  putting  on  a rough  appearance,  not  observable  on 
any  other,  and  which  may  be  owing  to  the  fact  of  a congeries 
of  vessels  terminating  at  that  point.  The  oval,  as  an  index  of 
disease,  is  never  seen  in  any  other  state  than  bare  and  red, 
when  it  indicates  pleurisy  or  inflammation  of  the  membrane  or 
external  covering  of  the  lungs,  or  its  corresponding  membrane 
covering  the  internal  ivalls  of  the  chest.  With  respect  to  this 
complaint,  it  is  curious  that  it  should  attack  the  left  side  more 
frequently  than  the  right,  and  it  is  always  attended  with  pain  ; 
and  I have  noticed,  that  those  who  suffer  most  from  pain  in  the 
side,  produced  by  pleurisy,  are  female  servants. 

With  respect  to  the  sides  of  the  tongue  that  correspond 
with  the  kidneys,  I may  observe  that  the  young  are  seldom 
affected  with  disease  in  those  organs,  while  elderly  people, 
especially  men , almost  always  have  their  disorders,  of  whatever 
kind,  complicated  with  kidney  affections,  especially  those  who 
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have  been  most  indiscreet  in  their  youth.  These  parts,  let  me 
observe,  often  put  on  most  distinctive  appearances  ; for  should 
the  tongue  be  clean  elsewhere,  these  parts  will  still  be  furred, 
and  that  often  in  so  marked  a manner  that  the  tops  of  the  pile 
will  look  like  sand.  These  phenomena,  if  once  observed,  are 
too  remarkable  ever  to  be  forgotten,  and  denote  an  enlarged 
and  congested  state  of  those  organs. 

Eeverting  once  more  to  the  tongue  as  a whole,  we  frequently 
see  it  assuming  a cracked  or  chapped  appearance,  varying  con- 
siderably in  different  individuals.  In  some  cases  there  will  be 
merely  two  simple  longitudinal  fissures  situated  in  that  part 
which  divides  the  central  muscles  from  those  outside  them, 
while  in  other  cases,  in  addition  to  the  above,  there  will  be  two 
or  three  smaller  cracks  on  the  second  pair  of  muscles.  These 
indicate  simple  dilatation  of  the  heart,  and  merely  show  that 
organ  to  be  somewhat  larger  than  usual.  Again,'  you  may  see 
the  tongue  furrowed  not  only  by  these  longitudinal  fissures, 
but  also  by  a considerable  number  of  smaller  ones  as  well, 
crossing  at  right  angles  to  the  others.  In  slight  cases  these 
lines  lie  across  the  centre  line  of  the  tongue ; in  others  of  a 
more  serious  character,  they  will  be  found  to  be  very  nume- 
rous, and  the  tongue  itself  will  be  of  unusual  size. 

In  all  these  cases,  the  walls  of  the  heart  are  of  an  abnormal 
thickness,  and  the  heart  is  much  larger  than  usual.  You  are 
not,  however,  to  infer  from  these  indications,  that  the  owner  of 
such  a tongue  must  necessarily  be  the  subject  of  what  is  called 
heart-disease ; — for  a large  heart  may  be  an  inherited  constitu- 
tional peculiarity.  I have  myself  known  families  of  three 
generations  with  it ; and  it  is  as  frequently  a natural  condi- 
tion as  a diseased  enlargement  of  the  organ.  Disease  of  the 
heart,  however,  will  undoubtedly  herald  its  presence  by  these 
fissures  on  the  tongue  in  persons  with  whom  enlargement  of 
the  organ  is  not  hereditary;  and  a knowledge  of  this  fact  may 
serve  to  guide  us  in  detecting  disease,  where  we  have  reason  to 
suspect  its  existence. 

In  the  case  of  hereditary  enlarged  heart  these  appearances  of 
the  tongue  are  invariably  present.  Where  they  have  been  in- 
duced by  disease,  as  by  acute  rheumatism,  for  instance,  they 
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will  generally  subside  or  disappear,  though  not  always,  when 
once  induced.  In  the  natural  state,  they  seem  to  mark  the 
character  of  the  individual ; as,  for  instance,  a man  will  be  kind 
when  he  has  a large  heart : — but  where  these  marks  have  been 
the  result  of  disease,  and  the  enlargement  continues,  this  by 
no  means  implies,  that  the  feelings  accompanying  this  hereditary 
condition  have  been  set  up  by  disease.  It  is  very  necessary, 
therefore,  by  a just  observation,  to  distinguish  between  the  two 
actions.  It  is,  indeed,  only  by  careful  observation  of  this 
singular  appearance  of  the  tongue,  and  by  careful  induction 
from  the  facts  therewith  connected,  that  we  are  able  properly 
to  illustrate  the  two  distinguishing  points. 

Those  who  have  that  condition  of  tongue  which  indicates 
largeness  of  heart  from  disease,  may  have  it  in  three  ways : 
either  from  the  cavities  and  their  walls  being  large,  which  is 
called  simple  dilatation  ; or,  secondly,  from  having  thick  walls 
and  large  cavities  as  well ; or,  thirdly,  from  general  enlarge- 
ment of  the  organ ; and  in  either  of  these  cases  they  will  be 
subject  to  pains  about  the  body  resembling  rheumatism, 
for  which  they  are  often  erroneously  treated,  though  the  state 
of  the  secretions  and  the  real  condition  of  the  heart  give  no 
warrant  for  this  very  common  mistake  in  diagnosis.  These 
pains,  in  short,  have  no  connexion  whatever  with  rheumatism  ; 
and  I may  here  observe,  that  I have  frequently  noticed  pains 
of  a similar  character  aping  rheumatism  to  accompany  other 
organic  diseases,  and  as  frequently  to  deceive  the  unwary  and 
thoughtless,  owing  to  their  neglect  or  inability  to  form  a correct 
diagnosis. 

Disease,  also,  exerts  great  power  in  altering  both  the  shape 
and  size  of  the  tongue.  In  the  congestive  or  non-inflam matory 
condition  of  the  system  (as  in  dyspepsia),  it  is  large,  thick,  and 
wide,  as  wrell  as  very  flabby,  and  often  takes  the  impression  of 
the  lower  teeth,  as  it  lies  on  the  floor  of  the  mouth.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  fevers  and  inflammations  it  is  contracted,  small, 
firm,  and  pointed.  The  rapidity,  also,  with  which  the  tongue 
will  change  its  shape,  size,  and  appearance,  fully  bears  out  the 
laws  of  the  approach,  presence,  and  consecutiveness  of  disease, 
as  I shall  have  occasion  to  explain  in  another  place.  The  ready 
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detection  of  these  phenomena  more  than  any  thing  else  puts 
the  observer  immediately  on  his  guard  ; for  they  inform  him  of 
the  insidious  march  of  some  serious  disease,  which,  at  its  com- 
mencement, perhaps,  might  have  been  immediately  controlled. 
He  knows,  and  can  anticipate  this,  too,  even  before  the  patient 
is  at  all  aware  himself,  from  any  feelings  of  his  own,  that  such 
important  changes,  involving  the  very  issues  of  life  and  death, 
are  about  to  take  place. 

The  Glossologist — he,  I mean,  who  is  so  in  the  true  meaning 
and  acceptation  of  the  term — recognises  in  these  important 
changes  the  laws  of  the  consecutiveness  of  disease,  as  well  as  the 
course  which  inflammations  take  when  they  attack  the  mucous 
membranes,  or  the  more  deeply  seated  serous  membranes,  in 
which  latter  case  they  are  always  dangerous,  and,  if  possible,  to 
be  prevented.  He  knows,  also,  that  certain  organs  may  become 
the  seats  of  disease  in  preference  to  others,  by  a law  of  election 
that  chooses  one  part  rather  than  another,  thus  forming  the 
distinctive  maladies  of  the  system.  In  no  cases  is  this  so  dis- 
tinctly seen  as  after  accidents,  or  the  results  of  accidents  or 
operations  of  the  lower  extremities,  many  of  which  latter  prove 
fatal  from  the  circumstance  of  certain  laws  not  being  under- 
stood or  capable  of  being  discovered  by  any  other  form  of  diag- 
nosis. Nay,  I will  go  further,  and  say  that  even  when  symp- 
toms are  actually  present  that  threaten  life  in  a few  hours,  all 
other  forms  of  diagnosis  are  very  doubtful  and  unsafe. 

There  are  other  appearances  of  the  tongue,  likewise,  that 
form  valuable  indices  of  disease,  especially  to  the  reflective 
medical  practitioner,  if  only  he  will  condescend  to  make 
Glossology  a part  of  his  study.  I have  already,  however,  ex- 
plained the  subject,  in  its  broad  general  features,  to  an  extent 
quite  sufficient  for  the  guidance  of  the  non-medical  public ; the 
more  especially  as  I shall  have  occasion  in  subseqent  chapters 
constantly  to  notice  the  ever  varying  appearances  of  this 
organ. 

I shall  conclude  with  a few  observations  on  the  general 
bearings  and  results  connected  with  Glossology  as  a science. 

The  ability  ol  distinguishing  diseases  (which  are  merely  the 
effects  of  hidden  causes),  of  classifying  them,  of  tracing  them 
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up  to  their  causes,  of  ascertaining  how  exciting  causes  act 
on  proximate  or  latent  causes,  with  a view  of  applying  relief  to 
human  suffering,  can  have  resulted  only  from  the  exercise  of 
cultivated  reason.  "Whatever,  therefore,  aids  the  powers  of 
diagnosis,  cannot  hut  conduce  to  promote  the  good  which  it  is 
the  physician’s  aim  to  effect  upon  his  patient.  In  skilful 
hands,  time  saved  in  discovering  disease  generally  abridges  and 
diminishes  suffering — in  many  cases  saves  even  life  itself ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  time  lost  in  forming  a diagnosis  can 
never  he  regained  and  will  often  prove  fatal  to  the  patient. 

Now  admitting,  as  we  must,  that  the  tongue  is  in  direct  con- 
nexion, either  by  means  of  nerves  or  blood-vessels,  with  the 
brain,  the  lungs,  and  the  digestive  apparatus,  it  were  absurd  to 
suppose,  that  Nature  would  be  confused  and  undecided  in  her 
arrangements,  and  mix  up  these  connexions  in  an  unwise 
manner.  I was  satisfied  of  this  from  the  first  commencement 
of  my  observations  ; and  my  inquiry  was  especially  directed  to 
those  different  connexions  with  the  view  of  discovering  the 
relative  situation  on  the  tongue  to  each  organ  or  union  of 
organs  in  the  human  system  ; and  I ere  very  long,  yet  by 
patient  induction,  found  out  that  certain  appearances — colora- 
tions or  discolorations  we  may  call  them — might  be  made  to 
serve  as  our  certain  guides  to  the  condition  of  certain  organs, 
and  thus  furnish  the  ground  for  diagnosis  in  cases  where  they 
are  diseased. 

I found,  in  fact,  by  long-continued  observations,  charac- 
teristic appearances  on  the  tongue  in  well-marked  diseases ; 
which  appearances,  when  I was  fully  satisfied  with  them,  I 
mapped  out  in  the  manner  described  in  an  earlier  part  of  the 
chapter  ; and  in  the  search  after  causes  for  these  effects,  I 
found  that  anatomy  bore  out  the  truth  of  the  discovery,  which, 
accordingly,  I no  longer  hesitated  to  lay  before  the  profession, 
as  I now  lay  it  before  the  public. 

Let  me  remark,  in  addition,  that  a thorough  knowledge  of 
Glossology  will  often  detect  deception,  or  feigned  disease  ; for, 
even  when  the  tongue  spealcs  not,  it  will  show  the  truth.  The 
sick  tale  is  too  frequently  an  untrue  one,  and  those  who  have 
had  most  practice  are  best  acquainted  with  this  fact.  If  the 
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art  that  I advocate,  then,  has  the  power  of  uncloaking  deceit 
and  enabling  the  physician  to  grapple  at  favourable  odds  with 
a dishonest  patient,  I maintain  this  to  be  a step  gained  in  the 
progress  of  medical  science. 

Another  remark  that  I have  to  make  is,  that  the  tongue 
occasionally  presents  very  similar  appearances  in  really  different 
disorders.  It  is  in  the  situation  of  these  various  coatings  and 
furrings  that  the  difference  lies,  as  I have  already  endeavoured 
to  show.  Medicine  and  diet  have  in  some  cases  so  changed 
the  aspect  of  the  tongue  within  a few  hours,  as  actually  to 
balk  the  medical  man  in  forming  any  sure  diagnosis  therefrom. 
A merely  dyspeptic  person,  again,  may  present  a tongue  more 
foul  and  coated  than  the  patient  with  a severe  disorder.  It  is 
owing,  I believe,  to  this  apparent  fickleness  and  inconsistency, 
that  the  tongue  has  not  received  from  the  profession  that  at- 
tention which  it  deserves ; and  I used  formerly  to  hear  hospital 
teachers  tell  their  classes,  the  tongue  was  so  fallacious  that 
they  must  not  take  it  as  their  guide.  Too  few  pains,  if  any  at 
all,  have  been  taken  to  ascertain  the  places  or  parts  that  foul, 
in  some  diseases  more  especially,  or  cleanse  in  others,  and  by 
which  these  cleansings  and  foulings  are  regulated;  this,  in 
fact,  I apprehend  to  be  the  reason  why  so  little  advance  has 
been  made  in  the  great  work  of  forming  a true  philosophy  of 
disease. 

When  the  phenomena  of  the  tongue  are  properly  studied 
and  understood,  it  will  most  assuredly  be  found  that  every 
altered  stage  of  the  system,  from  the  least  to  the  greatest  ills 
that  flesh  is  heir  to — from  the  simple  dyspepsia  to  the  corre- 
sponding congestion  of  organs,  and  from  thence  again  to  the 
changes  that  finally  produce  fever  and  inflammation — will  be 
found  marked  in  unmistakable  characters  on  different  parts  of 
the  tongue.  The  more  we  look  at  the  tongue  and  examine  the 
many  appearances  it  presents,  with  the  view  of  discovering  the 
state  of  the  system  or  the  seat  of  any  disease  by  which  it  may 
be  afflicted,  the  clearer  will  be  our  knowledge  of  the  definite 
fixed  laws  by  which  our  existence  is  regulated. 

In  fine,  nothing  short  of  a thorough  acquaintance  witli 
Glossology  can  give  the  medical  man  the  faculty  he  so  much 
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requires,  and  which  is  of  such  vast  importance  to  the  patient, 
of  at  once  and  unfailingly  ascertainiug  the  condition  of  organs  ; 
— whether,  on  the  one  hand,  they  be  only  functionally  dis- 
turbed, or,  on  the  other,  have  gone  a step  further  and  become 
organically  diseased.  It  is  this  knowledge  alone,  that  can 
enable  the  practitioner  to  predicate  with  any  safety  as  to  the 
probability  of  the  patient’s  recovery,  or,  under  less  happy  cir- 
cumstances, indicate  to  him  the  necessity  of  forewarning  the 
sufferer  to  prepare  for  that  final  change,  which  all  that  is 
mortal  must  one  day  undergo.  In  short,  the  physician’s  know- 
ledge thus  gained  will  assuredly  relieve  him  from  the  reproach 
to  which  our  profession  is  too  open,  either  of  predicting  fatal 
results  when  the  patient  recovers,  or  of  holding  out  delusive 
hopes  to  the  last,  which  are  falsified  by  his  death. 

■ So  much  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  tongue,  as  an  organ 
of  diagnosis,  that  I hesitate  not  in  alleging  that  I could  exa- 
mine the  condition  of  a regiment  or  ship’s  crew,  in  the  briefest 
space  of  time,  without  asking  any  questions  of  the  men,  and 
describe  their  conditions  better  than  the  medical  officers  at- 
tached to  either,  who  have  no  knowledge  of  this  science.  This 
is  most  important  to  troops  going  on  foreign  service ; — as  those 
who  may  have  symptoms  of  disease,  or  would  probably  be 
affected  by  the  voyage  or  the  climate  of  their  destination,  could 
be  retained  on  home-service  at  the  depot, — thus  saving  the  ex 
pense  of  transport,  as  well  as  the  loss  of  the  men’s  service.  As 
respects  even  a whole  army,  wherever  located,  the  expert  Gloss- 
ologist  would  be  enabled  to  decide  on  the  hygienic  condition — 
favourable  or  otherwise — of  the  localities  of  an  encampment, 
and  thus  influence  in  a most  important  manner  the  change  of 
quarters  of  regiments.  In  fact,  Glossology  has  yet  to  show  its 
great  capabilities  of  application  to  many  purposes  hitherto 
quite  unconsidered. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

COMPARATIVE  AMOUNT  OF  DISEASE  AS  COMPARED  WITH 
HEALTH,  AND  THE  COMPARATIVE  DISEASES  OF  THE  SEXES. 

Real  disease  as  treated  by  the  legitimate  practitioner  and  by  quacks — Imagi- 
nary disease  and  amateur  physicking — Red-tapeism  of  the  profession  leads  to 
quackery — Disease  the  exception,  health  the  rule  of  the  community — Esti- 
mated amount  of  disease,  and  of  those  who  treat  it — Calculated  sources  of 
disease — Men  more  careful  in  their  habits  than  women — The  stomach  the  pri- 
mary organic  source  of  health  and  disease — Comparative  diseases  of  the  sexes  ; 
tabular  statement — Stomach  and  kidney  diseases  more  frequent  in  man  than 
woman — Injury  done  by  aperients,  especially  to  women — Dr.  Paris’s  opinion 
on  purgatives  and  mercurials — Woman’s  pernicious  fondness  for  domestic 
physicking — Description  of  the  intestines  and  their  functions — Hypochon- 
dria and  hysterics,  with  their  causes — Woman’s  neglect  of  her  physical 
health,  and  its  consequences — Want  of  exercise,  its  evil  results — Organic 
and  functional  diseases — Rheumatism  and  gout,  man’s  complaint ; rheumatic 
gout,  that  of  woman — Kidney  diseases  in  man;  their  causes — Disease  of  the 
heart  in  man  and  woman — Diseases  of  the  brain  and  large  intestines — Lung 
diseases — Bilious  ailments  so  called,  chiefly  chymous — General  conclusions. 

As  disease  is  incidental  to  tlie  human  body,  we  are  naturally 
led  to  speculate  what  its  probable  per-centage  may  be,  as  com- 
pared with  the  health  of  the  whole  community, — as,  also,  what 
amount  of  it  may  he  considered  absolutely  to  require  scientific 
treatment  for  its  removal.  Now,  that  alone  can  be  considered 
as  real  disease,  which  falls  under  the  treatment  of  regularly 
educated  and  legitimate  professors  of  medicine,  such  as  the 
physician,  surgeon,  and  general  practitioner,  whether  these 
practise  on  all  diseases  in  general,  or  on  certain  specific  ones 
to  which  they  have  devoted  their  exclusive  attention.  Never- 
theless, it  cannot  be  denied  that  much  real  disease  is  constantly 
tampered  with  by  chemists  and  druggists,  herbalists,  homoeo- 
pathists,  and  a host  of  other  quacks  and  charlatans  of  all  de- 
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nominations.  These,  also,  considerably  swell  the  list  of  those 
employed  in  the  treatment  of  imaginary  disease,  nor  can  we 
doubt  that,  while  they  introduce  an  excessive  amount  of  very 
pernicious  amateur  physickings,  they  reap  for  themselves  a rich 
harvest  from  the  credulity  of  the  public. 

Amateur  physicking,  I may  observe,  is  grounded  on  small 
amounts  of  knowledge  and  the  merest  smatterings  of  science, 
mixed  up  with  peculiar  and  false  notions,  clever  faddles  of 
persons  seeming  to  have  nothing  else  to  do  but  give  opinions 
on  their  friends’  and  neighbours’  diseases,  and  recommend  the 
prescriptions  of  certain  high  medical  authorities  and  celebrities 
given  at  some  former  time,  for  just  the  same  sort  of  complaint , 
to  his  or  somebody  else’s  cousin’s  wife’s  sister,  or  some  other 
distant  connexion.  This  amateur  physicking,  moreover,  was 
never  more  largely  practised  than  in  the  present  day,  and 
these  amateurs,  with  the  quacks,  constitute  the  great  oppo- 
nents to  the  scientific  treatment  of  disease. 

We  need  not  go  back  to  the  days  of  “pigtails  and  gold- 
headed canes,”  when  those  self-important  worthies  once  had  all 
the  science  and  quackery  of  the  profession  combined  in  their 
own  hands ; but  we  will  take  a class  of  a later  period,  though 
now  fast  dying  out,  who  existed  just  previous  to  the  time  when 
modern  chemistry  began  to  make  its  great  advances ; and  we 
shall  find  that  their  common  sense  was  even  then  suggesting 
to  them,  that  there  was  not,  after  all,  so  much  real  disease  in 
the  world  as  had  heretofore  been  supposed : — and,  meanwhile, 
their  interests  told  them  also  that  their  patients  had  quite 
enough  vitality  to  stand  a good  bleeding  in  more  senses  than 
one. 

The  same  system  is  still  followed  by  their  juniors  of  the 
present  day,  as  far  as  regards  the  latter  point ; and,  certainly, 
the  majority  of  them  have  far  less  claim  to  science  and  common 
sense  than  to  a strict  and  slavish  observation  of  the  routine 
and  red-tapeism  of  their  calling,  or  the  current  amount  of 
knowledge,  true  or  false,  of  their  own  day.  To  these  persons, 
who,  I repeat,  form  a very  large  body — nine-tenths,  perhaps, 
of  the  whole  profession — the  public  are  largely  indebted,  not 
so  much  for  the  good  they  derive  from  them,  as  for  being 
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practically  taught  how  much  physic  they  might  take  without 
being  much  better  or  worse  for  it.  Hence  was  it,  that  the 
million,  who  are  pretty  good  judges  of  their  own  interests,  took 
their  complaints  into  their  own  hands,  and  resorted  to  the  shops 
of  the  pill  compounders,  who  provided  them  with  simple,  inert 
“ patents,”  most  of  which  do  neither  great  good  nor  great  harm, 
and  this  practice  has  been  made  still  more  general  by  the 
recent  introduction  of  homceopathy.  And  what  have  the  public 
thus  accidentally  learnt  P Why,  this — that  they  have  really 
much  less  actual  disease  about  thou  than  they  had  imagined  ! 

Thus,  therefore,  as  regards  either  those  who  will  not  take 
any  physic  at  all,  but  leave  everything  to  Nature,  and  change 
of  air  or  diet ; or,  again,  those  who  take  the  inert  nothings  of 
our  modern  quack  pill-vendors ; or  those,  thirdly,  whose  means 
enable  them  to  enter  hydropathic  hotels,  and  there  live  merrily 
and  rationally ; or  those  who  positively  believe  in  and  resort  to 
the  trickeries  of  mesmerism ; or  those,  lastly,  who  consult  the 
homceopathist,  and  physic  themselves  with  globules, 

Not  half  so  big  as  a round  little  -worm 

Prick’d  from  the  lazy  finger  of  a maid: — 

as  regards  all  these,  and  such-like  persons,  I really  have  no 
apology  to  offer  for  telling  them  the  result  of  my  own  observa- 
tions, which  is,  that  it  is  extremely  fortunate  for  them  that 
there  is  comparatively  very  little  real  disease  at  any  time  pre- 
sent in  the  community ; though  every  one,  no  doubt,  will  have 
his  or  her  turn  iii  the  course  of  a lifetime. 

Without,  therefore,  offering  any  statistics  or  pretensions 
thereto,  I shall  simply  place  before  the  reader  my  own  re- 
flections, from  which  he  may  draw  his  conclusions  in  any  way 
he  pleases.  All,  however,  that,  in  my  opinion,  can  be  said  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  question  to  that  taken  by  myself  is, 
that  as  health  carries  on  the  duties  of  the  world,  if  we  had 
sickness  and  disease  to  the  amount  sometimes  imagined,  the 
human  race,  instead  of  thriving  and  increasing,  would  soon  be- 
come extinct,  and  the  constant  demands  that  business  and 
cares  of  all  kinds  make  on  its  energies  would  ere  long  not 
be  satisfied,  inasmuch  as  they  assuredly  cannot  be  furnished 
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by  sickness  or  disease — by  nothing,  indeed,  short  of  positive 
health. 

Now,  reckoning  the  population  of  Great  Britain  at  21,000,000 
(which  it  was  within  a few  thousands  at  the  census  of  1851), 
and  taking  five  to  every  2000  persons  who  prescribe  for  them, 
both  legitimately  and  otherwise,  we  shall  find  that  50,000  per- 
sons are  always  thus  employed.  Nevertheless,  as  health  is  a 
natural,  and  disease  an  unnatural,  or  abnormal,  state,  we  have 
still  to  consider  the  per-centage  of  persons  always  under  treat- 
ment, as  compared  with  the  entire  population.  This  I set  down 
at  three  per  cent. : so  that  600,000  persons  are  always  em- 
ploying 50,000  doctors,  including  druggists,  herbalists,  quacks, 
&c.  &c.,  to  physic  them  ! 

Our  next  question  will  be,  how  many  out  of  the  above 
600,000  always  under  medical  treatment  are  really  ill ; — and  if 
so,  what  proportion  of  patients  are  so  from  natural  causes  and 
accidents ; how  many  from  their  own  excesses,  vices,  and 
immoralities  ; and,  thirdly,  how  many  from  sheer  drug-diseases, 
or  else  from  being  made  worse  instead  of  better  by  the  mere 
administration  of  drugs  ? These  proportions  are  shown  in  the 
following  table  : 


From  natural  causes  or  accidents,  25  per  cent,  or 150,000 

From  excesses  of  living  and  immoralities,  40  ditto,  or 240,000 


From  drug-diseases,  or  complaints  aggravated  thereby,  35  ditto,  or  210,000 

600,000 

Now,  men  are  generally  more  careful  in  their  habits  than 
women ; whilst  women,  who  should  be  most  so,  are  very  thought- 
less. There  seems,  in  fact,  to  be  a great  inconsistency  in  the 
character  of  the  latter ; for  they  are  at  one  time  over  fastidious 
and  careful  of  themselves,  which  makes  their  opposite  error  of 
greater  carelessness  tell  all  the  more  powerfully  against  them. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  men  have  the  advantage  over  the  oppo- 
site sex  in  suffering  less  acute  diseases,  or  such  as  entail  longer 
continuance.  Divine  as  well  as  human  laws  predispose  the 
latter  to  diseases  from  which  men  are  exempt.  Still,  botli  are 
subject  to  the  same  laws  of  health ; and  we  must,  therefore, 
take  the  laws  of  the  primary  diseases  alone  in  the  system,  as  a 
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starting-point  affecting  both,  according  to  habits  and  circum- 
stances. Considering,  therefore,  that  the  laws  of  health  and 
disease  ■which  I have  propounded  operate  in  the  same  manner 
on  both  sexes  alike,  we  have  yet  to  consider  how  far  the  dif- 
ferences in  the  sexes,  and  their  duties,  habits,  and  occupations, 
make  up  the  sum  of  their  comparative  diseases. 

This  naturally  brings  me  to  the  consideration  of  the  leading 
diseases,  as  they  affect  each  sex  in  comparison  with  the  other, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  ratio  that  diseases  in  the  one  bear  to 
those  in  the  other,  whether  they  be  derived  from  organic 
sources,  or  are  diseases  of  the  organs  themselves,  or  simply 
of  their  functions.  Under  the  head  of  diseases  of  the  stomach 
(which  is  the  primary  organ  whereby  everything  is  taken  into 
the  system,  both  of  diet  and  medicine,  for  the  processes  of 
digestion),  I include  all  the  fevers  ; for  in  no  disease  to  which 
the  body  is  liable  does  any  other  organ  bear  so  large  a share : — 
indeed  the  stomach  influences  every  other  organ,  whether 
healthy  or  diseased,  and  every  other  organ,  either  in  its  healthy 
or  diseased  actions,  influences  it.  Diseases  of  the  large  intes- 
tines, for  instance,  exert  an  influence  on  the  brain  ; yet  disease 
in  neither  can  take  place  without  the  stomach  being  more  or 
less  affected.  Poisonous  malaria,  too,  may  be  absorbed  by  the 
air-tubes  or  lungs,  and  so  affect  the  blood,  which  again  exercises 
a direct  influence  on  the  nervous  system.  Diseases  of  the 
kidneys,  too,  act  powerfully  on  the  serous  membranes.  Biliary 
derangements  again  affect  the  character  of  the  nourishing  fluids, 
and  consequently  whatever  is  taken  into  the  system.  Yet,  in 
every  one  of  these  actions  the  stomach  is  a large  participator; 
for  by  that  important  organ  every  one  of  the  others  is  put  to 
rights. 

The  functional  disturbances  of  the  uterine  system  of  the 
female,  as  well  as  her  excesses  and  neglects,  form  the  bases  of 
much  of  her  liability  to  disease  ; while  with  regard  to  the  male, 
to  his  grosser  irregularities  and  vices  may  be  traced  the  great 
causes  of  his  liabilities  to  disease.  Setting  these  aside,  and 
taking  their  mutual  liabilities  into  consideration,  I have  found 
that  they  will  approach  nearly  to  the  proportions  given  in  the 
following  tabular  statement : 
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MAN. 

WOMAN. 

Diseases,  from  the  stomach  affecting  the  pri- 
mary processes  of  digestion 

53  per  cent. 

50  per  cent. 

Diseases,  biliary,  affecting  the  secondary  pro- 
cesses of  digestion 

10  „ 

10  „ 

Diseases  of  the  lungs 

10  „ . 

10  „ 

Diseases  of  the  kidneys 

0 „ 

5 V 

Diseases  from  mal-appropriation  of  food  in  the 
small  intestines 

5 „ 

5 „ 

Diseases  of  the  nervous  system 

3 „ 

7 „ 

Diseases  of  the  heart 

3 „ 

5 „ 

„ „ organic 

„ „ functional 

Diseases  of  the  head 

2} 

2 „ 

3 „ 

Diseases  of  the  large  intestines 

5 „ 

5 „ 

100  „ 

100  „ 

It  is  hence  apparent  that  man  suffers  more  in  the  stomach, 
or  primary  diseases,  and  from  kidney  diseases  than  woman,  and 
woman  more  than  man  in  nervous,  heart,  head,  and  large  intes- 
tine diseases.  In  perusing  the  above  average  table  of  disease, 
my  readers  will  no  doubt  be  startled  at  the  statement,  that  the 
liver,  heart,  head,  and  large  intestine  diseases  exhibit  so  small 
a per-centage  compared  with  those  of  the  stomach, — especially 
when  I have  drawn  their  attention  to  the  notion  so  universal, 
of  all  the  world  being  bilious , and  to  the  fact  of  every  conceiv- 
able and  inconceivable  complaint  being  attributed  to  the  liver ; 
when  I state,  too,  that  every  one  suffers  more  or  less  from  what 
is  so  commonly,  but  foolishly,  miscalled  heartburn , and  woman 
more  than  man  from  palpitation  of  that  organ,  and  that  head- 
aches are  so  common  a complaint.  When  you  remember,  too, 
that  the  large  intestines  are  so  constantly  the  parts  alone  con- 
sidered and  acted  on  by  medicines,  you  may  consider  my  deduc- 
tions somewhat  inconsistent.  But  if  the  whole  world  will 
consent  to  remain  under  one  great  rule — that  of  medical  red- 
tapeism,  and  if  men  will  continue  treading  in  one  perpetual 
round,  constantly  multiplying  the  same  routine  of  ideas,  merely 
dressing  them  afresh  in  the  new  garb  of  language,  surely  I 
am  not  to  be  blamed  for  thinking  differently. 

A man  is  generally  more  careful  of  himself,  more  regular  in 
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liis  habits,  and  more  attentive  to  the  regular  action  of  his 
bowels  as  to  time,  than  a woman.  The  truth  is  that  man  obeys 
his  natural  instinct,  while  a woman  tries  to  make  it  obey  her , 
and  puts  off  this  very  necessary  duty  to  another  time,  thinking 
that  presently  will  do ; the  result  of  wrhich  is,  that  the  instinctive 
desire  goes  off,  as  she  seldom  courts  one  specific  time  for  this 
great  act  as  man  does,  her  time  being  her  own.  In  the  majority 
of  cases  all  hours  of  the  twenty-four  are  hers,  and  she  never 
obeys  this  function,  except  when  she  is  obliged. 

It  is  the  very  inattention  to  this,  which  begets  the  first  ir- 
regularity, and  thence  leads  to  the  prevailing  passion  of  taking 
aperients,  than  which  nothing  is  more  hurtful  to  the  female 
constitution.  They  weaken  and  upset  woman’s  whole  ma- 
chinery, tend  to  bring  on  actions  which  should  be  in  abeyance, 
and  increase  them  when  they  are  already  in  excess.  Functions 
peculiar  only  to  them  such  medicines  are  always  interfering 
with ; while  the  powers  that  should  be  gathered  and  harvested 
in  the  system  by  natural  laws  are  weakened  and  depressed, 
thus  either  keeping  Nature’s  garners  overloaded,  or  depriving 
them  of  their  contents  to  the  last  grain.  It  may  strike  many 
with  surprise,  that  I have  placed  the  average  of  large  intestine 
diseases  at  so  low  a per-centage;  but  on  this  point  I have 
nothing  more  to  say  than  that  my  business  is  solely  to  observe, 
not  alter  or  modify  Nature’s  laws. 

The  public,  more  particularly  the  female  portion  of  it,  know 
but  one  disease,  or  something  connected  with  the  liver,  and 
but  two  remedies,  which  are  mercury  and  aperients,  both 
dedicated  to  the  same  purpose ; and  hence  is  it  that  in  the 
female  there  is  a greater  per-centage  of  head  and  large  intes- 
tine disturbance  than  in  the  male.  Nothing  occurs  to  her,  in 
short,  in  her  peculiar  folly  of  private  physicking,  but  the  one 
notion  that  the  bowels  must  be  acted  upon. 

Alas ! there  are  but  too  few  golden  rules  in  our  scientific 
works,  which,  of  a truth,  contain  in  bulk  more  science  than 
common  sense,  and  more  learning  than  philosophy ; but  here, 
at  all  events,  is  a real  grain  of  wheat.  In  Dr.  Paris’s 
“ Pharmacologia  ” occurs  the  following  passage,  which  should 
be  treasured  by  everybody  who  values  his  own  health,  and 
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would  adopt  due  means  for  securing  it.  Thus  says  the  late 
learned  President  of  the  London  College  of  Physicians : “ If  it 
be  advantageous  in  many  cases  to  quicken  the  action  of  the  in- 
testines, so  it  is  equally  important  in  particular  conditions  of 
the  system  to  retard  and  diminish  it.  This,  moreover,  is  a 
point  of  practice  to  which  the  physician  has  not  hitherto 
directed  sufficient  attention.  If  there  he  a circumstance  in  the 
treatment  of  disease,  which  above  every  other  is  left  to  the 
government  of  a blind  routine,  it  is  the  management  of  the 
bowels.  Let  the  complaint  he  what  it  may,  let  the  tempera- 
ment, strength,  or  circumstances  of  the  patient  be  ever  so  dif- 
ferent, the  first  question  of  the  practitioner  relates  to  the 
bowels ; and  should  they  not  have  acted  during  the  previous 
twenty-four  hours,  away  he  flies  to  the  aid  of  aloes,  colocynth, 
senna,  calomel,  &c.,  to  force  the  reluctant  canal  to  pour  forth 
its  contents.  Did  it  never  occur  to  the  pathologist,  that  Nature 
may  upon  some  occasions  wisely  retard  that  operation  which 
he  is  so  anxious  to  provoke  ? May  not  the  alimentary  organs  in 
certain  states  of  weakness  require  time  for  the  due  performance 
of  their  functions  ? I can  confidently  answer  this  question  in 
the  affirmative,  not  from  any  reliance  upon  a favourite  theory, 
but  from  a conviction  forced  upon  me  by  practical  experience. 
I am  perfectly  convinced  that  cases  of  marasmus  (wasting), 
which  might  have  been  cured,  had  Nature  been  left  to  her  own 
operations,  have  been  brought  to  a final  termination  by  the 
officiousness  of  the  practitioner,  and  by  the  unrelenting  use  of 
purgatives,  sweeping  away  from  the  primae  vise  the  elements  of 
nutrition,  before  Nature  has  had  time  to  combine  and  absorb 
them.” 

Man,  however,  has  made  an  arbitrary  rule  on  the  principle  of 
Procrustes’  bed — that  those  who  are  too  short  must  be  stretched, 
and  those  who  are  too  long  must  be  cut  down  to  fit  it ; and 
this  rule  is,  that  everybody’s  bowels  must  be  opened  once  in 
twenty-four  hours.  I have  referred  to  this  in  the  chapter  on 
Cholera,  as  well  also  as  in  that  on  Levers ; in  which  cases, 
purging  either  naturally  or  artificially  produces  delirium  and 
death  as  a sequence.  I will  now  mention  it  as  a natural  law ; 
and  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  not  more  than  fifteen  per 
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cent,  of  the  female  sex  get  a regular  action  of  the  bowels  natu- 
rally once  in  twenty-four  hours.  Many  may  work  as  hard  as 
the  male,  as  we  know  they  do,  physically  ; hut  they  never  have 
the  same  capacity  of  stomach  as  the  male,  and  they  seem  to 
have  a smaller  calibre  of  intestine  generally ; the  consequence 
of  which  is  that  they  want  more  time  to  “ combine  and  absorb” 
what  they  have  taken. 

Many  writers  have  spoken  of  the  peculiar  dispositions  of 
families  to  long  retentions  in  the  bowels.  There  are  some 
habits,  especially  amongst  females,  where  health  entirely  de- 
pends on  the  bowels  being  confined  for  a few  days  or  a week,  or 
even  more;  and  when  this  habit  is  changed,  owing  to  some 
natural  cause,  such  as  change  of  air,  diet,  &c.,  bringing  on  a 
daily  action  as  the  consequence,  the  result  often  is  that  they 
change  from  a plump  and  healthy  state  of  the  body,  and  great 
elasticity  of  mind  and  spirits,  into  a thin,  emaciated  condition, 
attended  with  low  and  depressed  spirits ; while,  on  the  other 
hand,  should  they  recover,  and  their  functions  be  perfectly  re- 
stored as  to  deferred  time,  they  gradually  reascend  the  scale, 
both  as  to  a healthy  and  plump  condition  of  body,  and  an  in- 
creased vigour  and  elasticity  of  miud.  Where  now  are  your 
theories,  ye  theorists,  interferers  with  Nature’s  ordinances  ? 
As  well  might  ye  reason  to  reduce  that  system  which  not  only 
has,  but  requires,  the  daily  action  to  the  retentive  one,  at  the 
risk  of  inflammation  of  the  brain,  as  to  insist  on  the  rigid  fulfil- 
ment of  their  law  by  a daily  forcing  of  the  bowels,  at  the  risk 
of  marasmus  or  a gradual  wasting  of  all  the  powers. 

In  many  pleasing  conversations  I have  had  with  a lately  de- 
ceased naturalist,  he  on  one  occasion,  when  our  friendly  chat 
turned  on  this  point,  fully  corroborated  my  observations  on 
the  large  intestines  of  the  human  family  by  comparison  with 
those  of  fishes  and  birds  ; for  he  told  me  that  he  had  never  opened 
the  large  intestine  (or  colon)  of  a healthy  fish  or  bird  that  he 
found  it  entirely  empty,  but  that  it  always  bore  evident  signs 
of  the  designed  quantity  of  foecal  matter  therein  having  been 
lately  discharged. 

Let  those  who  pursue  the  pernicious  aud  health-destroying 
practice  of  constantly  taking  aperients  reflect  on  these  few  re- 
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marks.  "When  the  foecal  matter  is  being  collected  in  the  sys- 
tem from  the  residua  of  the  aliment  taken,  it  is  received  at  the 
termination  of  the  small  intestines  into  a sac,  called  the  head 
of  the  colon,  situated  just  above  the  right  groin,  while  an 
ascending  portion  of  this  intestine  rises  up  as  high  as  the 
stomach,  a transverse  portion  lying  under  the  stomach  and  a 
descending  portion  going  down  on  the  left  side  as  far  as  the 
back  of  the  hip-bone,  when  it  forms  a portion  in  shape  like  the 
letter  S,  and  below  this  is  the  straight  gut,  which  is  the 
rectum.  Now  recollect  that  the  whole  of  this  intestine  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  kept  moderately  full , with  the  atoms  loosely 
pressing  on  each  other,  not  stuffed  together  too  firmly. 

The  man  of  regular  habits,  in  this  respect,  receives  an  inti- 
mation of  a required  action  on  the  bowels,  and  so  gets  rid  of 
that  which  is  in  the  last  short  staight  portion,  the  rectum,  also 
that  which  is  contained  in  the  letter  S,  and  probably,  also, 
a portion  of  that  above  it ; the  duty  once  performed  he  is  com- 
fortable. In  the  course  of  the  next  twenty-four  hours  the 
foecal  matter,  still  accumulating  gradually,  pushes  the  mass  on 
through  the  ascending,  transverse,  and  descending  portions  of 
the  same  gut,  which  will  be  refilled  at  its  proper  stated  time. 
He  does  no  violeuce  to  the  first  processes  and  laws,  and  only 
sparingly,  at  long  intervals,  requires  a gentle  laxative,  when  the 
whole  of  the  large  intestines  may  be  emptied ; and,  probably, 
the  next  day  he  may  miss  his  accustomed  action  from  this  very 
fact,  the  following  finding  him  all  “ right  again.” 

Now,  what  is  the  case  with  the  female — her  who  is  ever  com- 
manding these  actions  and  not  obeying  them  ? At  a time  when 
the  bowels  are  willing  to  act,  she  repudiates  them,  thus  acting 
contrary  to  Nature,  which  would  have  relieved  them ; and  the 
consequence  is,  that  inspissation  or  thickening  of  the  foecal 
matter  ensues,  the  more  fluid  portions  being  absorbed  and  the 
mass  becoming  hardened,  or  what  is  termed  constipated,  when 
nothing  will  serve  the  lady’s  purpose  but  taking  aperients,  or 
some  of  the  usual  quack  or  antibilious  pills  ; or  else,  considering 
herself  bilious,  she  will  take  blue-pill.  "Well,  what  is  the  con- 
sequence of  this  perpetually  emptying  the  whole  of  the  large 
intestines  ? It  is  this : “ sweeping  away  the  elements  of 
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nutrition,  before  Nature  lias  bad  time  to  combine  and  absorb 
them.” 

Even  men  wbo  are  perpetually  in  the  habit  of  taking  medicine 
of  this  character  are  never  well  long  together,  and  having  laid 
the  foundation  of  a bad  habit,  attribute  all  their  ailments  to  the 
liver,  which,  of  course,  begets  the  habit  of  taking  blue-pill,  to 
which,  indeed,  they  may  date  their  lowness  of  spirits  and  their 
becoming  hipped  and  hypochondriacal.  Yet,  when  once  this 
peculiar  affection  seizes  them,  they  listen  with  greedy  ears  to 
every  one,  who  has  anything  to  offer  in  the  way  of  advice,  as  to 
the  rules  they  should  follow,  what  medicines  they  should  take ; 
and  thus  do  they  exhaust  the  round  of  legitimate  practice,  until 
at  last,  failing  in  the  desired  end,  yet  not  greatly  impaired  in 
their  natural  powers,  they  get  tired  and  throw  themselves  into 
the  arms  of  charlatans  who  promise  everything,  but  neverthe- 
less destroy  that  which  they  found  still  standing ; and  in  a short 
time  they  are  lost  beyond  all  art  or  science  to  recover  them. 
Having  thus  paid  more  dearly  for  a worse  article,  they  linger 
out  in  pain  their  miserable  existence,  which  has  thus  been  made 
shorter  than  it  would  have  been,  and  are  placed,  in  fact,  under 
more  distressing  circumstances  than  if  they  had  followed  a 
course  more  wisely  directed.  The  per-centage,  however,  of  such 
miserable  beings  is  fortunately  small. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  opposite  sex  have  far  more  numerous 
causes  for  a similar  class  of  disorders  called  hypochondriac, 
which,  in  women,  are  known  as  hysterical ; for  their  numbers 
range  above  one  hundred  and  thirty  per  cent,  above  those  of 
men.  Thoughtlessness  in  early  life  at  the  commencement  of 
the  great  changes  that  take  place  in  their  system  ; a total  want 
of  care  at  particular  times  ; a culpable  neglect  of  the  most  im- 
portant functions  of  their  whole  economy,  whenever  gaiety, 
amusement,  or  pleasure,  stands  between  their  gratification  and 
their  duty  to  themselves  as  regards  the  preservation  of  health  ; 
carelessness  of  their  bowels ; anxiety  for  appearance  in  dress, 
rather  than  for  the  comfort  it  should  impart  to  them  ; a way- 
ward feeling  that  youth  will  triumph  over  every  threatened 
evil ; and,  lastly,  a laughing  disregard  of  the  advice  of  older 
heads  and  wiser  friends  ; — these  are  the  unfailing  cliarac- 
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teristics  of  these  unhappy  young  persons ; nor  will  they  ever 
yield  one  wdiit,  until  they  are  obliged  to  do  so  by  the  fre- 
quent recurrence  of  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  from  split- 
ting headaches  on  the  top  of  the  head,  that  seldom  leave 
them ; while  their  looks  pale  and  wan,  distressed  counte- 
nances, and  acute  pains  in  the  side,  prove  the  existence  of 
great  functional  disturbance.  The  least  excitement  (and 
that  is  easily  raised)  soon  produces  an  hysterical  paroxysm  of 
tears,  cries,  and  laughter ; food  is  rejected,  for  they  cannot  take 
it,  as  all  their  powers  of  appropriation  are  upset : — their  diet, 
therefore,  becomes  from  habit  less  and  less  of  a nourishing  cha- 
racter, and  exercise  gives  pain  both  to  the  limbs  and  side ; yet 
to  the  surprise  of  friends,  when  a healthy  walk  of  a mile  in  the 
morning  in  the  fresh  open  air  is  more  than  they  can  possibly 
undertake,  yet  in  the  evening  they  can  traverse  miles  of  a draw- 
ing-room floor  in  the  giddy  waltz  or  polka  ; and  when  the  up- 
right position  cannot  be  endured  for  more  thau  a few  minutes 
in  the  day,  ten  or  twenty  minutes’  giddy  whirl,  with  great  exer- 
tion to  boot,  is  thought  nothing  of.  In  short,  inconsistency  in 
everything  marks  this  high  functional  disturbance. 

Many,  it  is  true,  get  over  it,  and,  changing  their  habits,  make 
tolerably  healthy  mothers;  but  if  their  pale  or  sallow  faces 
should  have  attracted  the  observation  of  the  mercurialist,  this 
appearance  is  ascribed,  in  the  most  approved  cuckoo  note,  to  a 
sluggish  liver , a notion  which  their  mothers  encourage,  their 
best  friends  believe,  and  their  doctor  too  willingly  and  confi- 
dently enjoins  and  prescribes  for.  Hence,  one  of  two  things  is 
the  result : either  in  opposition  to  all  her  rules,  Nature  acts  both 
against  disease  and  art,  and  restores  the  system  in  her  own  beauti- 
ful and  effective  way,  or  else,  being  unable  to  do  so,  she  succumbs 
to  the  treatment,  the  result  of  which  is  a life  of  misery  and  suf- 
fering to  the  unhappy  patient,  who  too  often  fades  like  a flower 
from  the  rough  usage  of  an  inclement  atmosphere.  How  can 
we  wonder,  then,  that  the  heart,  the  head,  the  large  intestines, 
and  the  nervous  system,  suffer  more  in  women  than  the  same 
organs  in  man  ? 

Inattention  to  exercise  is  another  feature  in  such  cases ; for 
the  weather  must  be  alwavs  of  the  finest,  when  that  is  to  be 
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taken,  instead  of  casing  the  frame  to  meet  its  roughest  changes ; 
and  thus  this  most  important  duty  for  the  promotion  of  health, 
so  far  from  being  persisted  in,  is  positively  neglected.  Yet 
these  fair  specimens  of  Nature’s  handicraft,  not  being  exempt 
from  Nature’s  influences,  should  meet  her  in  all  her  changes,  as 
do  all  her  other  works ; if  they  did  so,  they  would  often  be 
better  for  some  of  her  rougher  usages.  Surely,  if  the  hardier 
frame  of  man  is  invigorated  by  wind,  and  rain,  and  storm,  as 
well  as  by  sunshine,  the  elements,  combined  in  their  milder 
moods,  may  well  contribute  to  fortify  the  weaker  frames  of  the 
opposite  sex.  The  reason  for  this  is  plain : that  greater  exer- 
tion is  introduced  into  all  the  bodily  powers  during  these 
atmospheric  changes,  and  the  fresh  and  healthy  looks  of  the 
latter  cast  into  the  shade  the  pale  countenances  and  listless 
habits  of  those  who  remain  constantly  at  home. 

In  the  present  day,  nervous  diseases  in  the  female  constitute 
a large  proportion  of  the  artificial  diseases  incident  to  a highly 
civilised  state  of  society,  where  art,  not  Nature,  reigns  despo- 
tically ; and  they  consequently  give  the  greater  average  number 
of  cases  to  the  physician,  especially  in  great  towns  or  cities. 
These,  however,  must  take  their  chance ; for  the  million  cannot 
be  expected  to  understand  or  cope  with  that  which  the  wisest 
amongst  us  know  so  little  about.  No  ; — they  must  be  content 
to  follow  the  simplest  laws,  an  observance  of  which  will  often  do 
more  towards  restoring  the  general  health  than  by  imitating 
the  errors,  into  which  the  more  highly  educated  fall,  of  too  much 
particularising  complaints,  instead  of  reasoning  on  general 
principles  and  treating  them  accordingly. 

Man,  I repeat,  pursues  by  habit  those  things  which  tend  to 
health  ; woman  neglects  or  opposes  them.  Man  allows  no  bad 
physical  habits  to  get  the  better  of  him : he  may,  it  is  true, 
indulge  in  bad  habits  morally  (that  is  another  question)  ; but 
if  the  body  itself  suffers  from  them,  he  follows  remedial  mea- 
sures, until  they  are  conquered.  Woman,  on  the  contrary,  con- 
tracts a bad  habit  and  neglects  it,  until  it  reaches  an  alarming 
height : her  excuse  then  is,  “ she  did  not  think,”  “ she  was  not 
aware  of  it,”  she,  of  all  others,  who  ought  to  know  most  of  the 
“stitch  in  time.”  Man  has  always  time  to  attend  to  these 
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matters ; woman  never  has.  Man,  who  has  much  to  do,  makes 
time,  while  woman  never  does,  because  she  has  less  of  impor- 
tance to  think  of,  and  too  many  trifles  to  attract  her  attention. 
Hever  was  more  important  advice  given  to  the  female  than  to 
beware  of  allowing  any  functional  disturbance  to  go  uncared 
for; — inasmuch  as  such  neglect  may  embitter  a whole  life  and 
even  abridge  its  duration. 

Functional  disorders,  by  which  I mean  want  of  regularity  in 
the  joint  performance  of  organs  while  in  their  integrity,  do  not 
destroy  life,  whilst  organic  diseases,  on  the  other  hand,  are  only 
to  be  soothed.  Functional  disorders  are  always  under  the  influ- 
ence of  cure,  organic  diseases  never.  Functional  disturbance 
should  be  mildly,  kindly,  and  judiciously  treated,  never  with 
violence ; for  remember,  if  you  attempt  to  open  a Geneva  watch 
with  a crowbar,  you  run  great  risk  of  breaking  the  works. 
Above  all,  avoid  mercurials,  and  upon  this  principle  encourage 
and  induce  actions  that  have  been  deficient,  and  trace  their 
mutual  dependence  one  on  another.  Acidity  on  the  stomach 
will  frequently  produce  a costiveness  of  the  bowels,  and  even 
want  of  action  of  the  liver,  for  which  complaint  a little  alkali 
combined  with  bark  or  sal-volatile  will  often  set  everything  to 
rights ; for  by  the  neutralising  of  the  acid  by  the  alkali  in  the 
stomach,  a neutral  salt  is  carried  onward  into  the  lower  bowels, 
and  produces  all  the  effect  required. 

Man  is  more  subject  to  rheumatism  than  woman,  as  this  dis- 
order arises  principally  from  an  acid  condition  of  the  system, 
originating  most  frequently  from  the  state  of  the  stomach,  the 
morbid  acidity  of  which  is  in  excess  over  that  of  the  woman. 
It  is  in  these  states,  that  he  is  more  exposed  to  injury  from 
atmospheric  influences.  He  has  also  more  true  gout  than  woman, 
for  the  same  reasons  ; whilst  woman,  from  the  many  opposing 
elements  and  causes  of  disease  in  her  system,  will  get  these  two 
disorders  intermixed,  and  become  the  subject  of  rheumatic 
gout  more  frequently  than  man ; for  in  man  a distinctiveness 
as  respects  these  disorders  exists  more  than  in  woman. 

Man  is  more  subject  to  diseases  of  the  kidneys  than  woman, 
for  the  very  reason  that  he  is  more  subject  to  the  acid  diseases 
of  rheumatism  and  gout,  and  the  kidneys  are  acted  on  in  excess, 
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unless  perspiration  relieves  them.  Besides,  his  early  immorali- 
ties, and  his  greater  irregularities  and  excesses  in  the  use  and 
abuse  of  alcoholic  drinks,  expose  him  particularly  to  the  attacks 
of  these  diseases. 

Singular  as  it  may  appear,  while  man  has  organic  diseases  of 
the  heart  more  frequently  than  woman,  woman’s  heart  is  oftener 
functionally  disturbed.  Could  this  even  not  be  proved,  yet 
our  reasoning  would  lead  to  these  conclusions : the  very  influ- 
ence of  all  the  primary  diseases  on  man’s  powers,  and  all  his 
excesses  and  immoral  habits  combined,  and  the  constant  de- 
pressed and  excited  emotions  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  the  effect 
upon  the  circulating  vessels  and  the  heart  itself,  must  naturally 
lead  to  organic  disease ; while  the  woman,  on  the  other  hand, 
being  more  exempt  from  these  exciting  causes,  more  frequently 
suffers  from  disturbed  functions  of  that  organ. 

Her  mind  is  more  sensitive,  owing  to  the  more  delicate  struc- 
ture of  her  nervous  system ; again,  the  irregularities  incidental 
to  her  peculiar  constitution,  its  excesses  and  deficiencies,  lead  to 
these  disturbances ; nay,  often  at  her  labours,  what  losses  will 
she  sometimes  suffer,  which  time  only  can  restore ! Nature 
must  be  supported  in  every  part ; and  if  there  be  only  half  as 
much  nourishing  property  left  in  her  blood,  the  heart  must 
supply  at  two  strokes  what  it  could  not  do  in  one,  so  that  the 
system  gets  the  revivifying  current  oftener  at  the  expense  of 
the  heart’s  increased  action.  The  consequence  is,  that  we  find 
that  organ  in  woman  oftener  functionally  than  organically  dis- 
eased. 

Man,  on  the  other  hand,  will  have  thickening  of  the  walls 
(hypertrophy),  or  thinning  of  the  walls  (dilatation),  or  en- 
largement of  the  heart  more  frequently  than  woman.  Why  ? 
Because  his  exertions  are  greater,  and  his  physical  powers  con- 
sequently more  severely  tried. 

With  respect  to  head  and  large  intestine  disease,  woman  has 
a greater  per-centage  than  man ; this  results  from  her  peculiar 
constitutional  disturbances,  owing  to  which  she  suffers  greatly 
from  headache  at  the  top  (vertex  headache),  from  which  man 
seldom  or  never  suffers.  Disturbance  of  the  bowels  I have 
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already  spoken  of ; and  though  I admit  that  there  are  often  ad- 
missible causes  and  times,  from  Divine  and  human  institutions, 
which  require  artificial  attention  to  the  bowels,  I yet  maintain 
that  in  either  man  or  woman,  but  especially  the  latter,  power- 
ful actions  on  the  bowels  are  always  to  be  avoided  as  a general 
rule.  In  order  to  assure  yourself  of  this,  calculate  the  amount 
of  aliment  taken  into  the  system,  what  in  reason  is  likely  to 
be  absorbed  for  its  support,  and  what  should  come  away  in 
urine,  perspiration,  or  solid  matter  ; and  you  may  hence  judge, 
if  it  be  necessary  to  act  upon  them  artificially  or  not. 

In  diseases  of  the  lungs  I have  found  a fair  equality  between 
the  two  sexes ; though  organic  disease  is  more  frequent  in  the 
female,  functional  disturbance  in  the  male.  Although  the 
female  may  earlier  surrender  to  the  disease  on  account  of  her 
weaker  frame,  the  male  only  lasts  a little  longer  on  account  of 
stronger  powers  of  resistance ; yet  he,  too,  dies  of  the  same 
diseases  when  a little  older.  As  it  may  appear  that  young 
females  are  oftener  the  victims  of  lung  diseases  than  young 
males,  this  can  only  be  considered  as  the  effect  of  their  num- 
bers being  rather  in  excess  as  regards  the  general  population ; 
my  calculations  and  observations  are  upon  the  supposition  of 
equal  numbers. 

Of  the  real  diseases  in  the  biliary  portion  of  the  system 
again,  the  numbers  are  equal  in  each ; and  the  small  per-centage 
of  these  will  perhaps  surprise  some  of  my  readers,  who  have 
been  used  to  consider  themselves  as  always  so  very  bilious. 
This,  however,  is  a myth  and  a prejudice,  of  which  you  will  soon 
disabuse  yourselves,  especially  if  you  avoid  calomel  and  blue- 
pill  ; and  as  you  cannot  get  rid  of  the  idea  all  at  once,  and  can- 
not tell  what  can  be  the  matter  with  you,  unless  you  are  bilious, 
— of  the  meaning  of  which  you  are  really  as  ignorant,  except  as  a 
household  word,  as  you  are  of  being  chymous,  which  means 
some  morbid  affection  of  the  mass  called  chyme,  the  first  pro- 
duct of  the  matter  digested  in  the  stomach — and  this,  in  fact,  is 
much  more  likely  to  be  the  real  cause  of  your  ailment,  instead 
of  the  poor  liver ; — so  change  the  name,  and  be  in  future  “ chy- 
mous” instead  of  “ bilious You  will  then  soon  discover  that  you 
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never  had  so  much  the  matter  with  the  liver  as  you  thought ; 
nor  would  the  liver  be  so  much  blamed  as  it  has  been  the 
fashion  now  for  a long  time  to  do,  whatever  be  the  ailment  of 
the  patient.  You  will  thus  see,  how  much  depends  on  a little 
reflection  as  to  the  chance  of  slight  attacks  of  indigestion  and 
trivial  departures  from  a healthy  state  being  aggravated  by 
false  ideas  respecting  their  causes,  and  how  soon  these  may  be 
made  worse  rather  than  better  by  drugs  taken  from  a general 
belief  in  popular  fallacies.  It  is  this  condition  that  the  homoeo- 
pathists  thrive  upon  ; for,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  they 
simply  regulate  diet,  and  give  but  little  or  no  medicine.  Still, 
the  public  imagine  that  the  globules  do  the  good  ; but  herein 
lies  the  error : for  with  a little  resolution  they  might  have 
effected  the  same  ends  for  themselves.  Tor  want  of  that  reso- 
lution, however,  they  pay  these  charlatans  for  persuading, 
assuring,  hoaxing,  and  cajoling  them  ! Nevertheless,  after  all, 
the  practice  is  not  so  bad  for  them: — for  Nature  having  done 
the  business,  the  patients,  at  any  rate,  avoid  the  drug-diseases, 
that  would  assuredly  follow"  the  allopathists’  mercurials  and 
purgatives  ; — wdiich,  by  the  wray,  the  public  are  ever  ready  to 
take,  and  do  take,  on  their  own  responsibility,  by  purchase  from 
the  druggists. 

I have  here  shown  the  comparative  diseases  of  the  sexes  and 
organs  in  a general  way,  with  a few  reasons  for  my  conclusions  ; 
so  that  while  not  called  upon  to  study  deeply,  you  may  still  re- 
ceive some  solid  and  trustworthy  information  for  tour  own 
GUIDANCE. 
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CHAPTER  Y. 

INFANTS,  CHILDREN,  AND  THEIR  DISEASES. 

All  infants  are  bom  in  health — Gradual  action  of  nascent  animals  compared  to 
the  germination  of  plants — Embryo  life — New  membranes;  their  discovery 
and  uses — Laws  of  infant  life  and  nutrition — Condition  at  birth,  and  growth 
of  infants — Dentition  and  its  attendant  ailments — White-gum — Danger  of 
overfeeding  infants — Infant  fevers — Measles  and  scarlet  fever — Contagion  and 
infection  fallacies — General  treatment  and  dieting  of  children — Precocity  in 
children — Rickets  and  worms ; infantile  diseases — Law  of  gradation  from  the 
standard  of  health  in  infants — Approach  towards  puberty — Shedding  of  milk- 
teeth  and  management — Special  ailments  of  girlhood — Nature  to  be  left  to 
her  own  work — General  directions  for  the  management  of  infants — Import- 
ance of  attention  to  first  symptoms — Remarks  on  bathing ; the  blanket-bath 
recommended — Use  of  Glossology  as  a diagnostic  in  infant  complaints — 
Thrush  and  its  treatment — Alkaline  medicines  almost  exclusively  requisite 
for  infant  diseases — Mercurials  condemned  ; emetics  recommended — Mode  of 
treating  skin-eruptions — Bringing  up  children  by  hand. 

Infants  must  always  be  considered  to  be  in  health  when  born. 
Prior  to  this  epoch,  though  animal  in  nature,  they  have  simply 
obeyed  the  law  of  vegetation,  which  knows  no  retrogression, 
only  simple  progress  in  sap  and  growth,  dependent  on  a parent 
root.  Directly  they  are  launched  into  the  world,  however,  each 
one  becomes  a separate  atom,  an  independent  and  self-con- 
trolling body, — a house,  as  it  were,  with  a new  lease  of  longer 
or  shorter  duration,  taken  on  certain  conditions — viz.  to  repair, 
uphold,  sustain,  maintain,  purge,  cleanse,  empty,  and  otherwise 
keep  in  tenantable  condition,  reasonable  wear  and  tear  only 
excepted  ; or  as  a nation  or  commonwealth,  each  member  of 
which  is  bound  to  obey  all  laws,  charters,  and  ordinances,  and 
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subjected  to  imposts  and  restrictions,  fines,  abuses,  possessions, 
settlements,  &c. 

In  fact,  whatever,  and  however  complicated,  be  the  organisa- 
tions that  may  present  themselves  to  our  notice  in  natural, 
social,  and  political  life,  or  in  the  universe  of  nature,  where 
electricity,  magnetism,  all  sorts  of  mechanical  actions,  and  mul- 
titudinous other  prime  movers  are  in  active  operation,  all 
working  for  the  good  of  man,  who  is  the  last  and  best  of  all 
God’s  works ; in  each  and  every  one  we  may  find  a counter- 
part in  the  physical  economy  of  the  helpless  infant,  to  whom  we 
are  now  directing  our  attention.  How  then  shall  we  treat  it  ? 
We  must,  by  attention  to  its  little  helpless  body,  preserve  it, 
and  through  its  little  mouth  sustain  it.  The  one  is  a simple 
mechanical  act,  the  other  we  know  not  what.  The  wildest 
beast  that  suckles  its  whelps,  and  the  savage  that  hugs  and 
nourishes  her  offspring,  possess  a nature  and  instincts,  as  ma- 
turely and  perfectly  formed  as  the  highest  civilised  being. 
They  rear,  the}7-  raise,  they  bring  up  a perfect  or  imperfect 
specimen  of  themselves. 

Having  thus  found  that  Nature  has  launched  the  new-born 
child  into  an  independent  existence,  our  next  inquiry  must  be, 
under  what  conditions  this  has  been  done  to  ensure  its  safety. 
In  a previous  work*  I have  shown,  that  during  the  gradual  for- 
mation of  nascent  animals  their  organs  exercise  an  incipient, 
though  imperfect  action,  and  perform  certain  functions,  though 
to  a limited  extent,  even  before  birth.  The  element  of  self- 
existence, in  fact,  exists  at  that  early  period,  just  as  the  ele- 
ments of  self-germination  exist  in  plants,  the  seeds  of  which 
have  been  known  for  ten,  or  even  twenty  centuries,  to  retain 
the  elements  of  vitality  and  become  plants,  as  vigorous  as  those 
that  graced  the  gardens  of  Cheops  and  Nitocris. 

It  lias  been  shown  by  Professor  Liebig,  that  the  same  laws 
regulate  the  life  of  the  seed  of  a plant  as  the  ovum  of  an  animal, 

* “Physiology  of  the  Uterus,  Placenta,  and  Foetus;  with  Observations  on 
the  Membraua  Meconii  and  Rete  Vasculare,  newly  discovered  Structures  exist- 
ing in  the  Foetus  and  Young  of  Man  and  Animals.”  Churchill,  New  Burlington- 
street,  London. 
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and  that  the  seed  contains  all  the  primary  elements  of  vitality, 
the  nitrogenised  portions.  At  first,  when  the  seed  is  planted, 
its  animalised  portions  require  a full  saturation  of  the  alkaline 
properties  of  the  humus  or  ground ; so  much  so,  that  the  radicle 
leaves  of  plants,  after  incineration,  are  found  more  abundant  in 
alkalis  than  the  later  leaves,  after  which  the  nitrogenised  con- 
stituents are  again  in  excess  throughout  the  plant.  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  the  sustaining  vitality  of  the  seed,  until  it  is 
placed  in  the  ground  to  germinate,  consists  in  maintaining  its 
animalised  or  nitrogenised  properties  in  full  integrity. 

If  Nature  is  so  bountiful  to  the  seeds  of  its  vegetable 
kingdom,  does  she  overlook  the  young  animal  in  its  vegetative 
or  foetal  life,  or  its  early  stage  of  self-existence  ? The  foetal 
life  of  animals  is  no  more  than  vegetative,  and  scarcelv  more 
than  this  for  a given  time  after  birth.  Nor  has  Nature  been 
less  bountiful  to  man  than  to  the  lower  animals,  and  the  seeds 
of  plants.  As  she  seems  to  work  by  similarity  of  laws,  man 
exhibits  a combination  of  all  the  phenomena  of  vegetable  and 
animal  existence  as  necessary  to  his  growth  and  perfection  as 
the  paragon  of  creation. 

The  hypothesis  that  I have  before  advanced  to  account  for 
the  laws  of  health,  is  in  fact  fully  borne  out  in  the  first  con- 
dition of  plants.  The  perfect  seed  which  contains  within  itself 
the  powers  of  germination,  has  a large  'predominance  of  acid 
constituents — namely,  the  nitrogen,  upon  which  the  alkaline 
humus  of  the  earth  with  moisture,  acts.  This  nitrogen  is  its 
animalised  constituent,  and  is  necessary  to  its  second  life  or 
resuscitated  state. 

We  cannot  imagine  that  Nature  has  left  the  young  of  man 
and  animals  wholly  dependent  on  a precarious  external  or 
foreign  supply  of  food,  to  carry  on  the  vital  principle  in  the 
earliest  stage  of  their  existence  ; especially,  when  we  consider 
that  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  human  family  are  in  such 
wretched  circumstances,  that  even  necessaries  for  the  parent 
are  wanting.  Such  a thought  would  violate  the  wisdom  and 
justness  of  her  laws.  Nature’s  first  law  is  creation : her  second 
is  to  maintain  what  she  has  created.  As  long  as  the  seed  is 
kept  in  the  condition  of  static  rest,  it  contains  unimpaired, 
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even  for  years,  those  qualities  which,  when  brought  forward 
through  the  agency  of  other  substances,  and  by  new  actions, 
germinate  into  a plant.  The  primary  element  in  the  vitality 
of  the  seed,  the  nitrogen,  is  contained  witbin  itself.  Now, 
phenomena  nearly  allied  to  this  occur  in  the  young  of  animals 
and  in  the  infancy  of  man. 

The  child  and,  in  fact,  the  young  of  every  animal  is  born 
with  the  primary  element  of  vitality,  the  nitrogen,  in  excess, 
or,  more  correctly  speaking,  with  those  elements  which  pro- 
duce it.  These,  in  the  process  of  conversion  into  nitrogen, 
require  an  excess  of  alkaline  nourishment  to  act  properly  upon 
them.  At  the  maturity  of  utero-gestation  the  animal  is  born, 
and  is  born,  too,  with  highly  organised  and  consequently  nitro- 
genised  powers,  which  are  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  diet  which 
custom  has  assigned  to  babes,  and  which  reason  sanctions  even 
without  the  aid  of  philosophy ; and  this  diet,  in  the  state  in 
which  it  is  given,  is,  strictly  speaking,  of  an  alkaline  character. 
But  in  what  form  do  the  nitrogenised  elements  exist  in  the 
child  ? In  what  shape  are  they  to  be  found  to  furnish  for  a 
certain  length  of  time  elements  for  respiration,  for  the  repair 
of  waste,  which  commences  from  the  earliest  period  of  ex- 
istence, and  for  the  reproduction  or  increase  of  organisms? 
The  infant  receives  oxygen  from  the  air,  even  before  any  aliment 
is  given  to  it,  which  must  act  on  its  own  organisms  to  produce 
carbonic  acid  gas  from  its  lungs  at  every  expiration.  Com- 
bustion must  also  begin  early,  in  order  to  generate  heat,  and 
heat  must  have  something  to  act  upon.  The  time  at  which  the 
mother’s  milk  begins  to  be  secreted  varies  from  the  birth  to 
seventy-two  hours,  and  even  longer. 

“ Milk  contains  only  one  nitrogenised  constituent,  known 
under  the  name  of  caseine ; besides  this,  its  chief  ingredients 
are  butter  (fat),  and  sugar  of  milk.” — Liebig. 

Therefore  only  a small  portion  of  new  animalised  matter 
is  furnished  to  the  child  ; the  bulk  is  a natural  supply  for  the 
powers  of  the  stomach  (increased  by  heat)  to  act  upon. 

“ The  blood  of  the  young  animal,  its  muscular  fibre,  cellular 
tissue,  nervous  matter,  and  bones,  must  have  derived  their 
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oxygen  from  the  nitrogenised  constituents  of  milk,  the  caseine , 
for  butter  and  sugar  of  milk  contain  no  nitrogen.” — Liebig. 

This,  however,  is  not  strictly  true ; for  the  young  animal 
is  born  with  all  these,  viz.  muscular  fibre,  cellular  tissue,  &c. ; 
and  consequently  has  them  before  it  has  taken  any  foreign 
substance,  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  Nature  supplying 
the  means  of  turning  the  caseine  to  the  increase  and  support 
of  the  organisms  mentioned.  It  must  be  known,  and  well 
known,  to  those  who  have  had  much  practice  in  obstetrics, 
that  it  often  happens  that  children  take  milk  which  has  been 
eliminated  from  irregular  or  imperfect  supplies  of  blood,  as 
well  as  from  impure  blood,  through  illness  or  debility  of  their 
parents,  and  which  has  contained  but  a small  portion  by  ana- 
lysis of  caseine , when  compared  with  the  absolute  quantity 
required.  Yet  they  still  live  on : the  primary  element  of  vitality 
is  still  in  force.  On  what  do  they  depend,  supposing,  as  is 
sometimes  true,  that  the  nitrogenised  elements  of  the  milk  are 
deficient,  if  they  have  not  something  within  themselves  to 
combine  with  the  non-nitrogenised  elements  supplied  ? Nature 
is  too  wise  to  overlook  a consequence  so  vital  as  the  chance  of 
her  offspring  not  obtaining  at  such  critical  times  the  elements 
which  they  require  to  sustain  life. 

Now,  Nature  has  amply  provided  for  this  end  certain  struc- 
tures which  have  their  uses  both  in  foetal  life  and  after  birth  ; 
and  these  structures  are — “ the  membrana  meconii,”  or  pe- 
culiar conditional  membrane  which  envelops  the  dark  blackish 
first  motions  of  the  infant;  and  “the  rete  yasculare,”  or 
beautiful  network  of  blood-vessels,  held  together  by  a delicate 
structure,  easily  lacerable,  which  lies  on  and  protects  the  true 
mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines.  These  two  structures  in 
the  infant  organism  I discovered  in  1842,  and  from  the  work  in 
which  they  are  described  I have  made  the  foregoing  extracts. 

Self-dependence,  I maintain,  is  incident  to  every  animal,  owing 
to  the  metamorphosis  constantly  taking  place  in  their  struc- 
tures, and  the  elements  derived  therefrom  being  taken  up  again 
into  the  system,  precisely  as  if  they  were  actually  new  sub- 
stances taken  by  the  animal.  If  I have  advanced  the  theory, 
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that  the  law  of  health  is  sustained  by  a predominant  acid  con- 
dition of  the  secretions  of  the  body,  and  that  all  diet,  except 
one  of  direct  acids,  is  of  an  alkaline  nature  when  first  taken,  I 
am  supported  in  this  doctrine  by  looking  at  and  examining  this 
little  infant  that  has  just  taken  upon  itself  the  duties  of  an 
independent  existence. 

Nature,  always  bountiful,  has  herself  provided  the  human 
infant  with  its  first  animal  vital  principles,  without  which  it 
could  not  live.  It  can  take  neither  meat,  nor  flesh,  nor  any 
other  animal  matter;  though  without  their  elementary  con- 
stituents it  could  not  exist.  A minute  since  it  obeyed  all  the 
laws  of  vegetable  matter.  It  could  neither  eat,  nor  drink,  nor 
make  secretions  to  be  used  again,  except  to  a very  limited 
extent.  It  underwent  no  waste,  no  decay.  Had  it  died  before 
birth,  life  would  have  been  simply  withdrawn  from  its  organisa- 
tion, which  would  have  remained  exactly  as  that  life  had  left 
them.  No  diminution  would  take  place. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  once  born  alive,  its  structures  come 
immediately  under  the  influence  of  waste  and  decay ; and  on 
that  decay,  marvellous  as  it  may  seem,  its  very  existence 
depends,  whilst  its  waste  is  simply  supplied  by  milk.  In 
reference  to  this,  and  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  the  new 
structures  to  explain  the  first  laws  of  animal  life,  I may  be  per- 
mitted to  quote  from  my  own  work  on  this  subject.  “ If  these 
new  structures  perform  highly  important  duties  during  foetal 
life,  they  appear  to  have  equally  important  uses  after  the  birth. 
Prom  this  period  all  animals  are  as  dependent  on  what  they 
make  within  themselves  by  the  decomposition  and  appropriation 
of  their  own  tissues,  as  on  what  they  take  of  foreign  substances 
to  support  life.  The  action  of  the  oxygen  imbibed  on  the 
animal  tissues  constantly  consumes  them ; and  these,  being  in 
an  hourly  stage  of  decomposition,  produce  carbon,  which  they 
breathe,  and  ammonia,  which  generates  nitrogen,  the  active  and 
primary  agent  of  their  whole  vital  systems.  What  is  there  to 
interpose  between  the  metamorphosis  of  existing  tissues  in  the 
new-born  child, — supposing,  as  we  have  hitherto  done,  that 
there  are  no  such  structures  as  the  meconic  membrane  and 
rete  vasculare  ?” 
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Now  this  is  the  light  in  which  we  are  to  consider  these  new 
structures.  Does  not  waste  begin  with  the  first  cry  of  the 
infant  ? The  moment  of  birth  is  the  moment  for  receiving 
oxygen  into  its  system,  and  the  moment  for  commencing  the 
decarbonisation  of  blood  in  the  lungs.  The  carbon  thus 
instantaneously  generated  there  is  expired  in  its  first  feeble 
cry.  It  has  taken  no  milk,  and,  consequently,  no  caseine  to 
add  to  its  organisms,  no  butter  (fat),  nor  sugar  of  milk,  to  make 
carbon  or  hydrogen ; nor  does  it  require  these  foreign  aids.  The 
oxygen  already  begins  acting  on  those  extensive  animal  tissues 
no  longer  required  for  their  foetal  purposes,  viz.  the  meconic 
menibrane  and  rete  vasculare , which  are  supplied  to  it  by  Infi- 
nite Wisdom  at  its  birth,  and  in  the  entire  absence  of  its 
natural  food. 

Thus  it  is  that  a child  thrives  better  for  the  first  few  days  in 
the  almost  entire  absence  of  its  natural  food.  I have  had  abundant 
proofs  of  this,  and  am  strict  in  my  injunction  to  nurses  not  to 
give  a new-born  child  any  nutriment,  even  if  the  parents’  milk 
does  not  come  for  one,  two,  or  three  days.  It  is  not  only  un- 
necessary, but  hurtful.  If  they  are  not  fed,  they  sleep  long, 
soundly,  and  tranquilly,  and  are  quiet,  good  babes  ; but  if  fed, 
they  are  wakeful,  cross,  and  fractious.  I have  had  these  truly 
practical  observations  borne  out  by  several  most  experienced 
and  observing  nurses.  “ I found,”  said  one,  “ that  my  babies 
were  always  cross  and  troublesome  at  first,  and  I thought  the 
food  I gave  them  caused  wind,  until  I discovered  that  it  was 
best  not  to  feed  them  at  all ; and  ever  since  that  I have  always 
had  good  children.”  She  of  course  could  not  account  for  this  ; 
but  it  shows  she  was  alive  to  her  calling,  and,  what  is  more, 
had  sense  enough  to  depart  from  old  usages  and  prejudices — a 
sense  which  very  few  of  her  calling  have ; — and  which  is,  there- 
fore, highly  to  be  commended  as  an  example. 

Children,  however,  cannot  live  without  food  any  more  than 
adults.  They  should  be  put  to  the  breast  after  a time,  when  they 
are  dressed,  and  the  parent  is  comfortable  in  bed  ; because  the 
sucking  of  the  nipple,  even  when  no  milk  is  present,  causes 
them  to  draw  in  a greater  portion  of  oxygen,  and  practises  them 
in  deglutition.  It  serves,  also,  to  stimulate  the  lacteal  glauds 
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of  the  breasts,  and  to  divert  the  current  of  blood  from  the 
uterus  through  the  abdominal  arteries  to  the  mammae  or 
breasts,  and  thus  relieve  the  uterus,  which  no  longer  requires 
so  large  a supply  of  the  vital  blood. 

1 am  certainly  always  best  pleased,  when  the  parent’s  milk 
does  not  come  till  the  second  or  third  day,  for  the  reasons  I 
have  stated.  The  oxygen  then  has  time  to  consume  the  super- 
ficial portions  of  the  membrana  meconii,  whilst  the  first  milk 
(beautifully  and  wisely  made  aperient !)  detaches  the  meconium 
from  its  membrane,  and  assists  in  its  expulsion  from  the  system. 
The  meconic  membrane  afterwards  becomes  very  pulpy  and 
mucous  ; the  rete  vasculare  loses  its  supply  of  blood,  and  the 
milk  gradually  taken  by  the  child  becomes,  with  the  bile,  its  pro- 
per menstruum.  The  bile  penetrates  and  mixes  with  both  the 
membranes ; the  mucus  is  now  formed  in  abundance,  and  we 
see  the  bright  orange  and  yellow  faeces  peculiar  to  infancy. 

The  decomposition  of  these  new  structures  goes  on  very 
rapidly  and  regularly,  and  generates  large  supplies  of  carbon, 
ammonia,  and  nitrogen.  These  more  acrid  and  acid  consti- 
tuents, however,  are  neutralised  by  the  alkaline  properties  of 
the  new  milk,  which  is  very  quickly  curdled  by  them,  as  well 
as  by  the  alkaline  properties  of  the  bile,  and  a very  brisk  effer- 
vescence takes  place.  The  activity  of  the  bowels  of  the  child 
is  not  brought  about  so  much  by  their  muscular  action,  as  by 
the  chemical  action  of  their  contents.  See  a child  nursed  in 
the  arms  with  a tight  napkin  on,  and  its  nates  resting  on  the 
hand  or  arm  of  the  nurse,  impediments  sufficient,  one  would 
suppose,  to  stop  the  action  of  the  sphincter  ani ; yet  with  what 
power  a motion  is  ejected,  even  in  opposition  to  this  force ! 
During  the  washing  of  the  child  the  nurse  will  have  indications 
of  the  bowels  acting,  and  will  catch  the  motion  in  a receiving- 
vessel  ; there  it  is  pure  and  free  for  examination.  Its  smell  in- 
dicates the  large  amount  of  decomposed  animal  matter  of  which 
it  is  composed  ; while  the  curdy  state  of  the  milk  in  it,  and  the 
innumerable  globules  of  air,  show  the  acid  stage  and  the 
highly-fermenting  process  going  on.  Here,  then,  the  similarity 
to  the  first  process  of  vegetation  is  shown.  Diet  of  a purely 
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alkaline  character  is  required,  let  it  undergo  whatever  changes 
it  may  in  the  child’s  system. 

Here  the  humoral  pathology  continues  to  hear  down  all 
opposition  to  it.  The  young  animal  is,  after  birth,  as  well  as 
during  foetal  life,  supported  on  humoral  principles  alone.  How 
can  its  stomach  act  on  solids  ? And  when  it  can,  what  are 
Nature’s  indications  of  the  change,  but  the  coming  and  pre- 
sence of  teeth  ? Early  teething  shows  early  strength  of  the 
digestive  powers  ; late  teething,  a late  power  of  bearing  solids 
in  its  system.  The  early  months  of  infancy  require  the  sim- 
plest, yet  most  judicious  management.  How  long  the  meconic 
membrane  and  rete  vasculare  take  to  be  entirely  decomposed 
and  carried  off,  I am  not  in  a position  to  determine ; the  time, 
no  doubt,  varies  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  child ; but 
this  is  guided  by  certain  laws.  The  repair  of  waste  is  probably 
made  up  by  the  nitrogenous  constituents  of  the  caseine  of  its 
parent’s  milk,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  by  the 
greater  amount  of  nitrogenised  constituents  of  its  own  or- 
ganisms by  the  decomposition  and  appropriation  of  the  meconic 
membranes  and  rete  vasculare. 

The  non-nitrogenised  constituents  of  the  milk  act  as  a foreign 
menstruum  on  the  nitrogenised  portion  of  these  animal  tissues, 
the  product  of  which  is  carried  out  of  the  system  in  the 
form  of  effete  matter.  The  difference,  therefore,  in  a thriv- 
ing child,  and  a poor,  thin,  atrophous  one,  appears  to  me  to 
consist  in  the  power  within  it,  on  the  one  hand,  to  dissolve  its 
new  structures,  and  free  the  absorbents,  as  well  as  on  the 
power  of  the  absorbents  themselves  to  take  up  nourishment ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  retention  and  undecomposed 
state  of  the  rete  vasculare  prevents  the  absorbents  from  acting 
by  closing  their  mouths  ; for  wre  find  some  children,  in  a state 
of  atrophy  threatening  life,  suddenly  gaining  lost  ground,  and 
becoming  fat  and  thriving. 

In  the  management  of  infants,  cleanliness  and  warmth  are 
the  two  first  great  duties  to  be  fulfilled.  These  offices  even 
the  roughest  and  most  savage  animals  perform  instinctively 
to  their  offspring.  Every  part  of  their  bodies  is  continually 
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subjected  to  these  soft  endearments  and  most  necessary  pro- 
cesses ; for  when  their  tongues  have  performed  the  first,  they 
close  upon  them  to  yield  every  possible  warmth  that  their  con- 
dition requires.  What  more  can  the  civilised  human  female  do 
for  her  offspring  but  the  same;  though  of  course  it  is  per- 
formed differentlv  ? 

• / 

Infants,  after  being  washed  in  warm  water,  should  be  well 
powdered,  in  order  that  any  moisture  or  damp  from  that  pro- 
cess, or  from  wiping,  should  be  absorbed.  Their  napkins 
should  be  changed,  as  often  as  they  become  damp  ; for  all  ex- 
crementitious  deposits  are  of  an  acrid  nature,  and  act  delete- 
riously  by  reddening  and  excoriating  the  skin.  Warmth,  both 
to  infancy  and  age,  is  support  and  nourishment;  and  it  is 
important  to  know  that  the  greatest  amount  of  heat  or  caloric 
in  an  infant’s  body  should  always  be  on  the  surface. 

Children  are  full  and  plump  when  born.  After  the  first  few 
days  they  lose  this  appearance  and  apparently  shrivel ; but  after 
birth,  when  they  have  to  bear  the  weight  and  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere,  the  reverse  naturally  eusues.  The  action  of  the 
oxygen  from  the  air  they  breathe  assists  these  changes,  whilst 
the  artificial  stuffing  and  contents  of  their  bowels  come  away. 
All  this  necessary  internal  heat  is  soon  renewed  by  the  action 
of  the  warm  food  given  them,  and  by  the  judicious  application 
of  external  warmth ; the  result  being,  that  the  heat  once  more 
radiates  to  the  surface,  and  the  infants  resume  their  plumpness. 
All  these  natural  actions  are  indispensable,  and  must  be  con- 
stantly kept  up.  The  milk  glands  of  the  mother  cannot  in 
their  first  efforts  be  supposed  to  contain  elements  of  nutrition, 
neither  do  they ; for  they  are  wholly  innutritive,  and  by  a wise 
law  of  Nature,  act  at  first  simply  as  laxatives. 

When  these  glands,  however,  increase  in  their  action,  the 
uiilk  begins  to  assume  more  and  more  its  true  condition  and 
character.  It  requires  very  little  digestion,  and  its  elements 
are  very  rapidly  absorbed ; so  that  the  amount  of  heat  neces- 
sary to  assist  these  actions  is  comparatively  small.  Whenever 
the  infant  becomes  cold  or  chilled,  the  heat  from  its  surfaces 
is  driven  inwards  to  the  centres,  and  from  being  in  excess,  pro- 
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duces  flatulence,  spasms,  and  convulsions.  The  heat  being  thus 
once  more  reduced  to  the  natural  standard  restores  the  natural 
equilibrium,  even  without  medical  agency.  This  is  the  first 
simple  law  for  your  guidance.  It  is  a common  usage  to  pre- 
scribe castor  oil  or  other  aperients  to  children,  as  soon  as  they 
are  born  ; but  it  may  be  pronounced  a barbarous  custom,  “more 
honoured  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance.”  No  such 
thing  is  necessary. 

Infants,  again,  should  not  be  exposed  to  excess  of  light.  The 
lying-in  room  should  be  reasonably  darkened.  I have  elsewhere 
said,  that  too  much  light  causes  weak  and  sore  eyes.  True ; 
these  little  windows  to  the  brain  are  of  no  use  to  infants  in 
their  earliest  stage  of  existence,  but  should  rather  be  considered 
as  organs  in  abeyance.  Yet  why  should  these  organs  be  blinded 
by  dazzliug  excesses  of  light,  or  in  any  way  injured,  so  as  in 
after  years  to  compel  the  early  use  of  spectacles  ? 

After  a few  short  months,  the  human  infant’s  little  troubles 
begin  in  reality.  Teeth  are  forming  in  its  gums,  which  grow 
like  other  structures,  and  come  to  the  surface.  In  many 
children  the  process  is  performed  well  and  with  little  or  no 
pain ; but  in  many  others  it  is  a fruitful  source  of  many  ail- 
ments. All  bone  has  its  natural  covering,  without  which  it 
cannot  grow  or  be  nourished.  In  many  cases,  this  necessary 
skin  covering  the  new  bone  or  teeth  when  in  the  gums  may  be 
tough  and  rise  up  along  with  each  tooth,  covering  its  sharp 
edge,  so  that  the  gum  itself  will  swell  and  enlarge ; and  the 
higher  the  tooth  rises,  the  more  the  gum  will  become  enlarged 
and  inflamed. 

In  such  cases  lancing  is  necessary  ; first,  to  relieve  the  part 
by  an  incision  causing  the  discharge  of  a few  drops  of  blood ; 
secondly,  to  cut  the  skin  that  covers  the  tooth.  Lancing,  how- 
ever, is  of  no  service,  unless  the  tooth  is  touched  by  the  instru- 
ment, and  the  skin  divided.  As  soon  as  ever  this  is  done,  the 
cut  edges  recede  to  their  proper  part,  and  the  tooth  once  freed 
soon  pierces  upwards  through  the  gum ; otherwise  many  lanc- 
ings  are  required,  and  greater  pain  entailed  on  the  child.  Such 
repetitions,  however,  are  in  fact  beneficial ; though  it  is  by  some 
supposed,  that  the  tooth  has  greater  difficulty  in  penetrating 
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the  healed-up  incision.  If  the  lancing  were  repeated  fifty- 
times,  however,  the  tooth  conld  more  easily  get  through  the 
cicatrised  incision  than  if  the  gum  itself  had  never  been  in- 
cised : — but  after  all,  the  natural  skin  of  the  tooth  is  still  the 
great  hindrance. 

The  order  of  appearance  for  the  teeth  is  as  follows : two 
lower  incisor  teeth  are  first  cut ; then  the  four  upper ; then 
two,  one  on  either  side  of  the  lower  two  first  cut ; then  the 
four  teeth,  two  top  and  bottom  beyond  the  future  situation  of 
the  eye-teeth  ; and  lastly,  the  eye-teeth  themselves,  which  ap- 
pear at  about  the  age  of  eighteen  months,  and  seem  to  come 
last  of  this  first  series,  for  the  very  purpose  of  playing  the  part 
of  wedges,  and  fixing  the  whole  number,  top  and  bottom,  firmly 
in  regular  shape.  Nearly  contemporaneous  with  the  appear- 
ance of  those  last  mentioned,  four  others  begin  to  show  them- 
selves— two  at  top  and  two  at  bottom — coming  sometimes  a 
little  before  the  eye-teeth,  sometimes  at  the  same  time,  and 
sometimes  afterwards. 

Irregularity  in  cutting  the  teeth  frequently  occurs  under 
peculiar  states  and  conditions  of  the  system,  as  well  also  as  to 
the  times  of  the  first  cutting  any  at  all — which  time  may  vary 
from  the  age  of  six  to  fourteen,  or  sixteen  months.  A child, 
nevertheless,  may  do  well  with  all  its  first  sixteen  teeth,  and 
yet  have  difficulty  and  some  little  trouble  with  the  eye-teeth. 
All  this  will  occur,  sometimes  with,  sometimes  without  diffi- 
culty, inconvenience,  or  suffering.-  Now,  an  infant  should  bone 
its  teeth,  which  is  the  time  that  the  teeth  are  being  formed  in 
the  jaw  and  gum,  and  cut  them  always  under  one  or  more  of 
the  three  following  conditions.  It  should  slobber,  or  dribble 
constantly,  or  be  perpetually  puking  and  rejecting  portions  of 
its  food  for  some  time  after  its  meals ; or  else  it  should  be  fre- 
quently purged  or  have  a loose  habit  of  body ; that  is,  it  must 
either  dribble,  puke,  or  purge. 

The  more  the  salivary  glands  are  secreting  naturally,  the 
easier  and  more  healthy  will  the  process  of  teething  become. 
Should  none  of  these  conditions  be  present,  a train  of  evils 
follow  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  poor  little  patient’s  hot 
skin,  feverish  condition,  sudden  starts,  constant  crying,  and 
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pulling  and  tearing  at  its  little  mouth  with  its  hands,  wasting 
from  want  of  sleep,  hectic  flushes,  hot  head,  jerking  and 
twitches  of  the  limbs,  convulsions  and  fits.  In  some  cases,  too, 
external  effects  will  show  themselves  in  sores  and  eruptions  of 
the  head  or  about  the  mouth,  often  very  difficult  to  be  cured. 

These  last  indications,  namely,  eruptions  and  sores,  will  dis- 
appear, you  may  be  told,  when  the  child  has  cut  its  teeth ; but 
I have  elsewhere  stated  that  disease  is  Nature’s  effort  to  cure, 
and  this  is  an  early  instance  of  the  fact.  These  eruptions 
arise  from  a suppressed  action  of  the  salivary  glands  and  dimi- 
nished secretion  on  the  mucous  surfaces,  soon  evincing  them- 
selves in  an  acid  condition  of  the  blood,  which  escapes  through 
the  pores  of  the  body  to  the  surfaces,  and  terminates  in 
ichorous  skin-diseases.  Had  these  causes  been  attended  to  at 
first,  no  such  loathsome  effects  would  have  ensued.  Besides,  a 
habit  is  hereby  encouraged  in  the  skin,  which  is  not  so  easily 
got  rid  of;  for  often,  when  this  has  once  set  in  and  the  teeth 
are  all  cut,  the  filthy  skin-disease  remains  in  open  defiance. 
Better  far  for  children,  were  an  excess  of  purgings,  or  constant 
foetid  diarrhoea ; for  in  the  first  place,  they  can  bear  these  very 
well;  and  in  the  next,  they  are  more  under  regulation  and 
control,  are  more  natural,  and  finally  cease,  when  the  irritation 
in  the  system  that  caused  them  is  removed. 

My  earnest  advice,  therefore,  to  every  one  having  the  care  of 
infants,  or  even  older  children,  is,  never  to  allow  any  disease  of 
the  skin  to  exist  a day  or  an  hour  without  the  most  zealous 
vigilance,  aud  never  to  allow  the  skin  to  become  an  outlet  for 
morbid  humours,  or  deposits  from  the  system.  Many  have 
rued  the  day  that  they  have  allowed  a skiu-eruption  full  lati- 
tude ; and  most  unsound  is  the  philosophy  of  any  adviser,  who 
would  intimate  that  it  will  go  off,  as  soon  as  other  evils,  sup- 
posed to  be  exciting  agents,  have  subsided ; for  by  following 
such  advice,  you  are  trifling  with  an  organ  that  has  its  seven  or 
eight  millions  of  outlets,  and  encouraging  that  organ,  which,  as 
a whole,  is  the  largest  in  the  body,  to  contract  a disease  which 
is  always  difficult  to  cure,  rather  than  suffer  the  existence  of 
other  functional  disturbances  which  are  easier  to  manage. 

A nursing  mother  or  a wet  nurse  should  be  as  much  as  pos- 
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sible  free  from  anxiety ; for  an  anxious,  peevish,  fretful  nurse, 
or  an  ill-conditioned  or  ill-fed  one,  cannot  yield  that  support 
through  her  milk  which  the  infant  requires.  In  short,  we 
“ cannot  gather  grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs  from  thistles.”  It  is 
said,  indeed,  that  we  have  to  guess  much  at  the  disorders  of 
children,  because  they  cannot  tell  us  their  ailments.  Now  I 
wish  to  draw  your  especial  attention,  first,  to  the  hypothesis 
with  which  I started  as  to  the  law  and  cause  of  health  and 
disease  ; and  secondly,  to  the  condition  and  appearances  of  the 
tongue  as  your  only  sure  guides  to  get  at  all  you  require  to 
know. 

The  salivary  glands  of  infants  are  very  large — larger  in  pro- 
portion than  in  adult  life ; — and  you  will  see  how  much  they  are 
dependent  on  what  they  make,  as  well  as  on  what  they  take. 
They  are  more  largely  charged  with  vital  elements  than  the 
young  of  any  other  animal  at  their  birth,  and  the  milk  of  the 
human  female  is  poorer  than  that  of  any  other  animal.  You 
will  now  see,  howjieautifully  the  one  balances  the  other ; for  if 
this  were  not  so,  infants  would  get  an  excess  of  food  greatly 
above  their  requirements,  as  is  often  shown  when  they  are 
brought  up  by  hand. 

The  true  balance,  in  fact,  is  kept  up  by  the  smaller  quantity 
of  nourishing  matter  in  the  parent’s  milk  and  the  large  quan- 
tity of  its  own  vital  medium  ; else,  how  could  the  infant  bring 
into  play  all  its  animal  properties  which  I alluded  to  as  its 
simple  vegetable  growth  up  to  the  time  of  its  birth,  and  why 
should  all  its  glands  and  the  primary  organs  engaged  in  the 
animal  actions  of  nutrition  be  so  much  larger  in  proportion, 
and  so  in  proportion  of  greater  activity  ? Why,  in  the  act  of 
dentition  or  cutting  its  teeth,  should  these  be  called  upon  to 
act  almost  inordinately  for  its  more  perfect  and  healthy  condi- 
tion, except  that  Nature  acts  by  a wise  and  unerring  law  ? As 
a proof  of  this,  teething  is  not  always  completed  at  the  usual 
time  of  weaning, — not  even  until  they  are  eighteen  or  twenty 
months  old ; thus  pointing  out  that  when  the  teeth  are  late  in 
coming,  the  food  must  still  be  of  the  fluid  kind. 

If  all  the  teeth  are  cut  early,  the  constitution  evinces  a more 
ripened  condition,  and  indicates  the  requirement  of  more  sub- 
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stantial  food.  The  glands  now  subside  both  in  size  and  condi- 
tion. These  infants  make  less  themselves  of  the  natural  ani- 
mal matter  for  their  own  sustenance,  and  require  more  artificial 
nourishment.  In  their  very  first  stages  of  existence  they  show 
a predominance  of  acid  in  the  system,  requiring  at  the  same 
time  less  heat  in  the  centres,  in  proportion  to  what  is  needful 
on  their  surfaces.  In  such  conditions  the  excess  of  heat  is 
constantly  radiated  to  the  surface  through  their  porous  tissues, 
causing  growth  of  limbs  and  general  development ; without 
which,  indeed,  they  would  be  stunted  and  small.  This  is  seen 
in  poor,  half-starved,  ill-clad  infants,  and  in  those  whose  sur- 
faces are  always  cold.  This  may  be  easily  understood. 

Again,  if  the  surfaces  are  not  kept  warm  and  the  skin  made 
the  medium  for  quick  evaporation  of  heat,  the  lungs  become 
the  seat  of  disease.  Excess  in  the  combustion  of  air,  accom- 
panied by  retention  of  carbon  in  the  air-passages,  causes  disease 
that  suddenly  threatens  life,  besides  creating  a disposition  from 
every  slight  ailment  to  lung,  bronchial,  or  throat  disease — 
measles  and  whooping-cough  being  the  two  most  prominent 
forms  of  disease,  both  arising  from  inattention  to  this  simple 
precaution  in  the  care  and  treatment  of  infants. 

The  eruptions  known  as  “ white  gum ” or  “ red  gum  ” are 
perfectly  harmless  in  character ; nor  should  they  be  ranked  as 
diseases  at  all : — they  show,  on  the  contrary,  a healthy  con- 
dition of  an  infant’s  system,  a strength  and  power  which  should 
be  viewed  with  pleasure  rather  than  dismay.  When  properly 
balanced  in  their  law  of  health,  infants  are  plump,  with  cheer- 
ful, radiant  faces,  a skin  of  good  colour,  and  arms  more  or  less 
firm  and  mottled  ; and  they  are  cheerful,  laughing,  cooing^ 
good-tempered,  and  engaging.  The  gradations  of  the  departure 
from  this  law  are,  that  they  become  flatulent  and  betray  a 
general  disquietude.  Their  eyes  squint,  and  they  become 
wakeful,  peevish,  and  crying,  unpacified  mortals.  A curdy  and 
griping  state  of  the  bowels  ensues,  with  a faint  foetid  smell. 
They  strain,  hiccough,  are  purged,  draw  up  their  legs,  twitch 
their  limbs,  have  hardness  of  the  abdomen,  a rough  skin — in 
fact,  look  generally  distressed  and  unhappy.  They  start,  their 
faces  are  drawn  down,  and  they  assume  all  the  appearance  of 
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anxious  age.  Their  heads,  too,  are  burning  hot — sure  indica- 
tions these  of  fits  or  convulsions. 

These  states  unfailingly  indicate  a superfluity  of  acid  in  their 
systems,  announcing  the  first  departure  from  a healthy  standard. 
If  fed  by  the  hand  as  a supplement  to  the  parent’s  milk,  disease 
in  this  case  rapidly  sets  in  ; they  suffer  from  thrush  or  become 
croupy,  look  hollow-eyed,  grind  their  teeth,  have  irritation  of 
the  nose  and  arms,  and  are  subject  to  worms.  They  get  sores 
behind  the  ears  and  ichorous  spots  on  the  head,  which  break, 
coalesce,  and  become  scabby ; or  else  they  get  an  early  attack 
of  measles.  All  these  affections  denote  an  advanced  stage, 
that  is,  a still  higher  degree  of  acid  superfluity  in  the  system. 

Infants,  if  fed  too  soon,  or  with  excess  of  artificial  food  after 
birth,  or  purged  with  oil  (as  is  often  the  practice  because  old 
women  say  it  cleanses  them,  though,  in  fact,  it  removes  a 
natural  stuffing  before  Nature  has  had  time  to  replace  it  with 
fresh  matter),  they  contract  many  of  the  above  little  ailments 
very  early ; and  then  the  doctor  is  called  in  to  remedy  the  mis- 
chief of  such  bad  treatment.  If  stuffed  too  much,  a healthy, 
strong  child  may  withstand  it  for  a short  time  ; the  mucus  and 
saliva  become  absorbed,  and  on  that  account  the  nurse  is 
proud  of  its  not  dribbling.  The  subject  of  her  care  grows  large, 
has  a large  head,  broad  face,  massive  limbs,  and  bulky  belly ; 
looks  pasty,  doughy,  and  huge  as  an  infant  Hercules ; is 
heavy,  gluttonous-looking,  and  sleepy.  A change,  however, 
speedily  supervenes : it  is  seized  with  convulsions,  coma,  &c., 
and  this  fine  massive  infant,  so  lately  the  pride  and  hope  of  its 
parents,  is  prematurely  cut  off  in  its  career ! And  how,  let  us 
inquire,  and  by  what  disease  ? Why  it  lias  died  as  much  from 
apoplexy  (though  infant  apoplexy)  as  any  short-necked,  over- 
fed alderman,  after  oft-repeated  surfeits  from  turtle  and  venison. 
Infants  like  these  have  far  less  chance  in  sudden  attacks  than 
those  of  thinner  and  smaller  make. 

As  children  advance  in  age  and  begin,  progressively  with 
development  of  their  teeth,  to  take  animal  substances,  their 
glands  and  mucous  membranes  secrete  correspondingly  less 
and  less.  At  the  same  time,  however,  they  get  a superabun- 
dant acid  matter  in  the  body;  and  unless  this  be  relieved, 
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lessened,  or  regulated,  Nature  will  act  by  counter-irritation, 
producing  skin-eruptions,  sore  eyes,  especially  round  the  eye- 
lashes, a gummy  state  of  the  ciliary  membrane,  and  deep-seated 
abscesses  in  the  ears,  accompanied  by  a discharge  of  yellow, 
purulent  matter.  "Whooping-cough,  too,  may  not  unlikely  super- 
vene ; because,  as  the  mucous  membrane  imperfectly  obeys 
the  law'  of  metamorphosis,  the  excess  of  mucus  on  the  coats  of 
the  windpipe  becomes  organised  into  a skinny  or  film-like 
substance,  partiall}r  attached  and  partially  unattached,  which 
serves  the  place  of  a valve,  acting  well  at  one  time  and  very 
imperfectly  at  another. 

Children  thus  become  subject  to  fevers  or  febrile  heat,  yet 
still  have  a white  or  furred  tongue.  Sometimes  their  fevers 
last  a longer,  sometimes  a shorter  time,  though  not  obeying  the 
true  laws  of  fever,  but  more  those  resulting  from  injuries ; for 
when  mechanical  obstructions  are  removed,  the  patients  often 
become  well  very  quickly.  Nevertheless,  if  this  disposition 
increases,  as  they  grow  to  the  age  of  tv'o  or  three  years,  they 
breed  and  generate  in  themselves  an  eruptive  fever  ; such,  for 
instance,  as  scarlet  fever.  Infants  when  very  young  are  much 
more  subject  to  measles  than  scarlet  fever ; for  the  latter  is  a 
disease  of  a more  advanced  stage  of  life,  that  only  shows  itself, 
when  Nature  is  left  to  cure  by  a more  violent  action;  and 
this  she  does  by  carrying  off  all  superfluous  acid  elements 
very  quickly. 

Infants,  when  in  arms  and  properly  attended  to,  are  less 
susceptible  of  contagious  influences  ; indeed,  many  children 
may  be  together,  one  of  whom  may  have  measles  or  scarlet 
fever,  yet  none  of  the  others  will  take  the  disease.  This  to 
many  mothers  may  appear  extraordinary — almost  incredible ; 
but  from  much  patient  observation,  I do  not  believe  in 
either  contagion  or  INFECTION.  In  almost  every  case,  if 
not  universally,  there  must  have  existed  some  predisposition, 
w'hich  might  have  engendered  the  disease  naturally ; and,  when- 
ever it  had  existed  to  the  extent  believed  in,  the  doctors  have 
much  to  answer  for  ; for  they  go  from  house  to  house  amongst 
all  families,  and  one  family  will  ask  him  after  another  family 
from  whom  he  has  just  come.  They  deny  to  each  other,  it  is 
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true,  all  communication  or  intercourse,  yet  admit  their  doctors, 
and  never  think  of  his  communicating  the  infection  himself 
so  much  has  mind  to  do  over  matter. 

The  superfluity  of  the  acid  and  acrid  materials  in  children 
will  beget  glass-pock,  chicken-pock,  and,  in  the  more  aggra- 
vated forms,  small-pox.  Bad  air  and  insufficient  exercise  in 
the  air,  as  in  crowded  towns,  breed  these  diseases.  With 
children  not  kept  warm  or  properly  clothed,  the  cold  always 
acts  on  their  surfaces  and  drives  the  heat  to  the  centres, 
producing  enlargement  of  the  glands  in  the  abdomen,  leading 
to  a strumous  or  scrofulous  condition.  Want  of  cleanliness 
on  the  surfaces  of  the  skin  and  free  radiation  through  its  pores 
retards  the  gradual  evolution  of  heat.  Non-nutritious  diet 
and  cold  applications  to  the  body,  cold  washings  or  plunging 
in  the  bath  with  the  idea  which  some  parents  have  of  “ bringing 
up  their  children  hardy,”  or  too  long  exposure  in  a room  without 
a fire  in  cold  damp  weather  whilst  naked  and  being  washed, 
and  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  their  unprotected  bodies, 
all  these  have  the  effect  of  driving  the  heat  to  the  centres, 
where  it  is  not  wanted,  and  away  from  the  surfaces,  where  it  is 
absolutely  requisite. 

The  disastrous  result  of  all  this  is  a permanent  enlargement 
of  glands ; and  I question,  whether  in  mature  life  affections  of 
the  heart  are  not  originated  and  encouraged  by  too  early  cold 
affusion.  The  large,  pot-bellied  condition  is  very  early  indi- 
cated by  thin,  spare,  dwindled  limbs,  roughness  of  the  skin  on 
the  arms  and  legs,  accompanied,  also,  on  many  occasions  by 
hairy  and  flabby  flesh.  Every  internal  organ  is  overcharged, 
the  brain  will  become  enlarged,  and  often  a watery  or  fluid 
state  be  produced,  because  the  reaction  is  not  equal  to  the 
action  which  produces  this ; whereas  it  ought  to  be  even  greater 
to  counterbalance  it.  In  one  case  we  get  diseases  of  various 
character,  and  in  another,  perhaps,  health  only  by  accident. 

Precocity  in  children  is  often  produced  by  this,  where  the 
mind,  i.e.  the  reasoning  faculty,  becomes  prematurely,  preco- 
ciously developed — no  greater  curse  than  which  can  well  be 
imagined  to  growing  children.  Tops  and  dolls  are  then  aban- 
doned for  books  and  science,  and  the  clever  literary  child 
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pleases  and  astonishes  its  parent  for  a few  fleeting  years,  and 
dies  a prodigy,  to  the  lasting  grief  of  those  who  have  so  ill- 
nurtured  the  hope  of  its  parents.  Or,  not  to  go  thus  far,  I 
cannot  approve,  as  natural  and  consistent,  of  the  sharp  answer 
and  surly  repartee,  thought  so  very  clever  and  witty,  which 
is  encouraged  instead  of  being  corrected.  Children,  thus 
foolishly — we  would  say  further,  wickedly  indulged — lose  by 
degrees  all  the  true  feelings  of  affectionate  obedience  that  are 
found  in  well-bred  families ; nay,  in  some  unhappy  cases,  for 
want  of  timely  correction,  they  even  break  their  parents’  hearts. 
There  again,  great  matters  turn  upon  small  pivots.  Who 
would  have  thought  that  such  simple  causes  would  have  pro- 
duced such  great  effects  ? 

Inattention  to  cleanliness  and  good  nursing,  and  changing  as 
soon  as  possible  after  being  damped,  will  produce  rickets  and 
softening  of  bones,  and,  as  a consequence  of  this,  deformed 
limbs,  attended  with  a disposition  to  breed  one  or  other  of  the 
three  sorts  of  worms — the  thread  worm,  the  round  worm,  or 
the  tape  worm.  The  presence  of  worms,  we  need  scarcely  say, 
is  attended  with  capricious  appetites  ; at  one  time  loathing  the 
nicest  diet,  at  others  devouring  the  most  filthy  things. 

It  is  a current  doctrine,  that  all  children  should  have  certain 
diseases  called  the  infantile,  as  measles,  scarlet  fever,  whooping- 
cough,  some  forms  of  pock  (petechial  diseases),  and  so  on,  and 
that  they  never  have  them  a second  time.  Now  such  notions 
as  these  are,  in  a word,  fallacies,  like  many  other  vulgar  errors. 
The  human  frame  is  not  naturally  the  abode  of  disease.  Every- 
thing that  Nature  does  is  an  effort  to  avert  it;  and  though  in 
general  she  does  most  marvellously  succeed,  yet  when  powers 
in  excess  aggregate  or  collect  in  the  system,  her  only  resource 
left  to  free  the  most  vital  parts  from  attack  is  to  make  disease 
an  effort  to  cure.  Many  children  pass  through  their  early 
ordeals  without  what  are  called  their  natural  and  incidental 
diseases,  and  many  have  them  a second  or  third  time. 

I believe,  however,  that  when  a more  consistent  and  happier 
understanding  of  Nature’s  laws  has  been  attained,  and  art  acts 
more  in  accordance  with  them,  many  diseases  we  have  now  will  be 
unknown  except  through  history, — that  small-pox  itself  will  die 
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a uatural  death,  and  future  time  will  witness  the  discontinuance 
of  vaccination.  The  legislature  has  wisely  made  this  a law ; 
hut  it  is  impossible  not  to  think,  that  a fuller  understanding  of 
the  correlative  sciences  beariug  upon  the  practice  of  medicine 
will  and  must  triumph  and  overcome  by  art  that  which  an  arti- 
ficial state  alone  induces. 

Thus  far  we  have  abundantly  seen  the  consequences  by 
simple  gradation  of  the  first  departure  from  the  standard  of 
health  as  laid  down  by  the  hypotheses  already  stated  in  a former 
chapter,  that  acid  necessarily  predominates  in  the  system,  as 
well  as  the  truth  that  the  body  itself  is  self-dependent.  This 
cannot  be  seen  more  clearly,  or  more  beautifully  developed  or 
proved,  than  in  infant  life.  Its  natural  condition  shows  it;  and 
in  the  diseases  which  arise  they  are  seen  to  be  progressive  and 
certain.  Step  by  step  this  great  law  unfolds  itself,  and  any  one 
who  has  watched,  as  I have  done,  the  increasing  scale  of  their 
maladies,  and  noticed  by  what  simple  means  they  are  overcome, 
must  be  struck  with  the  truth  of  these  remarks.  Pile  up 
gradually  symptom  upon  symptom,  effect  upon  effect,  malady 
upon  malady,  attack  upon  attack ; and  however  these  develop- 
ments may  follow  each  other,  there  will  be  found  to  be  no 
violence  done  to  law,  to  order,  to  philosophy,  or  to  natural 
actions.  All  will  be  found  consistent.  The  apparently  con- 
fused jumbling  of  children’s  complaints  can  be  reduced  and 
comprehended  under  certain  given  stages ; and  these  successive 
stages  clearly  show  to  the  inquiring  eye,  how  neglect  of  small 
matters  may,  as  this  gradation  of  disease  in  the  system 
proceeds,  end  in  producing  the  more  violent  affections  that  we 
are  called  upon  to  witness  and  relieve ; whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  very  measures  adopted  by  those  who  understand  the 
simple  treatment  of  children  show  that  the  alkaline  remedies 
are  those  most  proper  for  all  their  minor  as  well  as  more  ag- 
gravated disorders. 

I shall  now  lead  the  infant  up  to  boyhood  and  girlhood. 
Here  we  have 

The  whining  schoolboy,  with  his  satchel 
And  shining  morning  face,  creeping  like  snail 
Unwillingly  to  school, 
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from  which  he  often  wants  to  shirk  from  some  mere  paltry 
ache. 

At  the  age  of  seven,  or  thereabouts,  important  changes  take 
place.  The  milk-teeth,  as  they  are  called,  are  decaying,  and 
new  teeth  rise  up — the  character  of  both  sexes  altering  con- 
siderably. It  is  here  proper  also  to  mention  a few  circum- 
stances respecting  the  gradual  loosening  of  the  first  or  milk- 
teeth  and  the  advent  of  the  new  or  permanent  teetli ; for 
parents  are  often  much  misled  in  this  matter.  They  imagine,  for 
instance,  that,  if  the  old  teeth  become  loose,  they  must  be 
removed  as  quickly  as  possible  for  fear  of  injuring  the  new. 
Under  these  circumstances,  however,  many  mothers  exhibit  a 
superfluous — even  a mischievous — anxiety  for  the  regularity  of 
the  early  teeth  in  their  offspring  ; cind  by  so  doing  they  defeat 
the  purpose  they  are  so  anxious  to  effect  by  removing  the  old 
teeth  too  soon. 

However  loose  the  teeth  may  be,  therefore,  let  them  be  care- 
fully kept  in  their  places  ; don’t  touch  them  ; they  should 
remain  as  guides  for  their  successors,  for  whose  descent  they 
keep  the  apertures  open,  and  a regularity  ensues.  The  second 
teeth  are,  as  a matter  of  course,  larger  than  the  first,  owing  to 
the  increased  size  of  the  jaw,  as  well  as  being  intended  for  more 
powerful  and  enduring  service ; and  in  most  cases  they  drop 
down  in  their  proper  places  when  so  guided,  making  the  whole 
row  firm  and  regular.  If  the  old  or  first  teeth  are  removed, 
the  moment  they  become  loose  the  new  tooth  has  to  find  afresh 
passage  through  the  closed-up  gum,  which  will  direct  it  right 
or  wrong  as  the  case  may  happen,  but  more  frequently  the 
latter.  Then,  one  or  two  teeth  will  occupy  the  place  of  four ; 
and  those  that  have  to  come  after  will  find  a place  hap-hazard, 
and,  of  course,  become  crooked  and  irregular.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, the  loose  tooth  may  cause  its  successor  to  deviate  from 
its  proper  direction  and  shoot  out  behind  or  at  the  side  of  the 
first ; in  which  case  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  remove  it. 
In  all  these  matters,  a little  hint  thus  given  and  care  and 
thought  used,  your  own  good  sense  will  suggest  the  necessary 
steps  to  be  pursued. 

At  this  age  children’s  ailments  become  less  infantile  and 
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fewer,  because  they  are  able  to  resist  them  more  sturdily; 
though  when  they  set  in,  they  do  so  with  greater  intensity. 
Free  play  should  then  be  given  to  all  their  limbs,  they  should 
be  much  in  the  fresh  air,  and  attention  should  be  paid  to  re- 
gularity in  their  diet  and  early  hours.  They  are  free,  it  is  true, 
from  the  sterner  troubles  of  the  world;  but  still  they  have 
many  little  troubles  of  their  own,  and  many  aspiring  wishes 
before  reaching  their  fourteenth  year.  “Oh,  little  fool!”  as 
Hood  says,  “ while  you  can  play  a horse  at  school,  why  wish  to 
be  a man  ?”  The  boy,  however,  may  take  his  chauce  : the  girl 
must  have  a few  words  devoted  to  her  exclusively.  She  ap- 
proaches her  next  and  second  seventh  year,  and  most  important 
is  this  time  fraught  with  anxiety  and  thought  for  the  mother ; 
since  now  too  often  come 

Sallow  cheeks  for  Rosaline. 

An  organ  which  Nature  has  held  in  abeyance,  and  which 
hitherto  has  been  of  no  use  except  as  a purely  mechanical 
arrangement,  now  begins  to  assert  its  consequence.  It  in- 
creases with  all  its  connecting  links  and  prepares  itself  for  a 
functional  action ; and  on  this  hidden  natural  development, 
healthily  or  otherwise  conducted,  depend  the  joyousness,  the 
sprightliness,  the  health,  or  on  the  other  hand  the  discomforts, 
pains,  and  coming  miseries  of  dawning  womanhood.  Happy 
is  it,  indeed,  for  those  in  whom  Nature  and  education  render 
this  change  auspicious  ; though  there  are  many,  alas,  who  suffer 
a long  train  of  Protean  maladies,  and  furnish  science  with  sad 
experience  of  the  ailments  incidental  to  the  nervous  system. 
I cannot  help  comparing  by  analogy  the  difficulties  of  boning 
and  cutting  of  the  teeth  in  infants,  with  those  that  attend  the 
initial  exercise  of  this  new  function  in  young  women.  All  those 
little  fractious  ailments  of  infants  and  upsettings  of  their  sys- 
tems ending  in  convulsions,  are  here  aggravated  through  ad- 
ditional nervous  and  bodily  powers,  ending  in  faintings,  hysterics, 
or  epilepsy. 

The  only  right  way,  I am  sure,  to  correct  these  evils  is,  as 
much  as  possible,  to  leave  Nature  to  her  own  toorfc,  simply 
keeping  the  machinery  in  the  healthiest  working  condition  on 
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the  principles  I have  endeavoured  to  elucidate,  and  maintain- 
ing as  far  as  possible  the  balance  of  health.  When  art  falsifies 
all  natural  actions,  and  every  woman’s  daughter  with  sallow 
cheeks  is  put  down  to  have  “ a sluggish  liver,”  and  the  hated 
calomel  walks  bodily  upon  the  stage,  then  drug-disease  so 
mixes  itself  up  with  all  natural  disturbances,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  what  at  times  is  really  the  matter,  as  these  come 
before  one  so  vastly  complicated. 

Under  such  unhappy  circumstances,  frightful  dreams  at 
night,  constant  pains  in  the  side,  cold  feet,  pain  and  weight  of 
the  limbs,  fatigue  in  doing  nothing,  or  with  trifling  exercise, 
heat  and  pain  at  the  vertex  or  top  of  the  head,  and  general 
lassitude  or  indolence, — these  are  the  symptoms  of  their  ail- 
ments. In  short,  all  the  symptoms  I have  mentioned  as  occur- 
ring to  those  who  have  cold  feet  and  go  to  bed  with  cold  feet 
exist  here,  and,  in  addition,  dreams  of  danger,  frightful  night- 
mare dreams,  like  the  wolves  of  an  over-heated  German  vision, 
or  the  sense  of  some  ever-coveted  but  never-attainable  object, 
— a heavy  lumpy  sensation,  in  fine,  accompanied  with  the 
half-sleeping,  half-waking  sensation  of  sinking  through  the 
bed,  childlike  timidity  and  highly  nervous  excitability,  with 
proneness  to  laughter,  which  at  last  becomes  immoderate,  and 
terminates  in  hysterics,  and,  as  extremes  always  meet,  crying, 
bursts  of  crying,  often  for  nothing. 

How  much,  salt  water  thrown  away  ! 

These  remarks  may  suffice  to  warn  the  mothers  of  families 
respecting  the  immense  importance  of  vigilantly  watching 
over  the  health  of  their  female  offspring  at  this  critical  period ; 
for  on  this  mainly  depend  the  subsequent  health  and  hap- 
piness of  those  who  are  the  cherished  objects  of  their  parental 
solicitude. 

Here,  however,  as  infancy  closes  at  the  verge  of  womanhood, 
I must  stop,  and  speak  of  other  things.  The  treatment  for  all 
the  apparently  numerous  complaints  of  infants  and  children 
is  simple  ; because  most  of  these  are  the  effects  of  one  cause. 
Taking  the  subject  by  itself,  the  largest  work  could  be  written  on 
it,  every  deviation  having  a fine  name  and  being  duly  laid  down 
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with  rules  ; yet  this  is  not  what  you  require.  Your  own  ex- 
perience of  infants  and  children  will  tell  you  how  many  of 
these  things  you  have  yourself  witnessed,  and  your  chief  object 
is  to  have  general  directions.  Two  main  objects  must  be  kept 
in  view : first  to  prevent,  and  next  to  alleviate  disease. 

Much  of  the  treatment  of  infancy  and  infants  is  mechanical. 
If  you  know  what  Nature  requires  for  them,  your  own  common 
sense  will  point  out  what  to  do.  Cleanliness,  due  attention  to 
their  proper  wants  and  changes,  warmth,  pure  air,  washing  in 
warm  water,  no  unnecessary  undressing  or  needless  exposure 
to  air  at  a low  temperature,  not  too  much  light  whilst  in  long 
clothes,  a veil  both  in  summer  and  winter,  that  the  light  of  the 
sun  may  not  be  too  strong  nor  the  winter’s  wind  too  cold,  no 
unnecessarily  tight  bandages  round  them,  but  free  play  for  all 
their  limbs, — these  are  the  main  duties  required  of  the  nurse. 

Children,  too,  should  never  be  waked  when  asleep  for  any 
purpose  whatever,  as  sleep  is  “Nature’s  soft  nurse;”  and  the 
longer  and  oftener  infants  sleep  after  their  meals  the  more  and 
better  they  digest  them  and  thrive.  They  should  also  be  placed 
in  cradles  or  berceaunettes,  on  beds  or  sofas,  rather  than  on  the 
lap ; for  infants  when  once  used  to  the  warm  lap,  will  not  lie  in 
a bed.  With  a lap-child  the  nurse  or  mother  has  never  time  to 
do  anything ; whereas,  if  free,  they  can  apply  themselves  to 
many  things  that  are  of  far  more  importance  to  the  child  than 
unnecessary  nursing. 

It  is  a mistake,  again,  to  pacify  an  infant’s  cries  by  constantly 
putting  it  to  the  breast.  With  hearty  and  thriving  children 
this  should  not  be  unnecessarily  done.  The  time  at  which  they 
had  the  last  meal  will  point  out,  whether  another  meal  is  re- 
quired, or  whether  its  cries  arise  from  flatulence  or  pain.  Be 
careful,  also,  to  take  the  opportunity  of  keeping  them  as  much 
as  possible  in  motion  and  awake  during  the  day,  so  that  both 
mother  and  child  may  have  a long  night ; for  if  the  child  sleeps 
all  day,  and  lies  awake  all  night,  what  time  will  the  mother  have 
for  sleep  ? Night,  in  fact,  is  for  both,  as  for  all  of  us,  the  true 
time  for  sleep. 

The  warm  or  hot  bath  is  really  not  necessary  in  this  coun- 
try. A good  flannel  or  sponge  and  plenty  of  warm  water  before 
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a fire,  are  amply  sufficient  to  keep  au  infant  in  perfect  health 
and  cleanliness.  When  well  washed  and  powdered  (which  is 
done  in  case  any  damp  should  remain  from  an  imperfect  wiping), 
let  them  be  well  rubbed  over  the  body  with  the  hand  ; for  they 
like  and  enjoy  it  above  all  things,  and  it  has  the  additional  ad- 
vantage of  rendering  the  skin  supple.  As  soon  as  dressed,  too, 
let  them  have  a meal  if  they  require  it ; but  let  it  be  a short  one 
only,  for  the  fatigue  of  their  little  toilet  induces  a desire  for  re- 
pose, which  the  nurse  should  allow  as  soon  as  possible,  or  else 
her  charge  will  become  fractious  and  peevish. 

If  children  be  taken  into  the  air,  let  them  by  all  means  be 
kept  moving.  Always  notice  them  when  at  the  breast,  if  their 
mouths  seem  full  of  saliva;  for  this  is  auspicious.  Above  all, 
be  lynx-eyed,  and  notice  their  first  ailments.  If  crying  and 
drawing  up  their  limbs  precede  an  action  on  the  bowels,  and  if 
the  motion  be  thick  or  curdy,  or  hiccough  occurs  after  feeding 
them,  these  are  symptoms  of  flatulence.  Place  them  on  their 
stomach  with  the  face  down,  as  this  encourages  puking  or 
vomiting ; and  the  acidity  of  the  stomach,  which  is  necessary  for 
alteration  and  digestion  of  the  milk,  is  natural.  The  same  ap- 
parent change  takes  place  here  as  with  milk  or  cream  put  over  a 
fresh  fruit  pie  or  pudding,  as  I have  elsewhere  mentioned.  Just 
as  the  lactic  acid  of  the  milk  and  the  malic  acid  of  the  fruit  neu- 
tralise each  other,  so  do  the  lactic  acid  of  the  milk  and  the 
gastric  acid  of  the  infant’s  stomach  mutually  act,  producing  a 
curd. 

In  case  of  infants  being  seized  with  convulsions,  hot  baths 
have  always  been  considered  a good  mechanical  remedy  ; but  on 
the  whole,  I do  not  like  them  so  well  as  a small  blanket  im- 
mersed in  hot  water  and  well  wrung  out,  folded  enough  only  to 
be  able  to  cover  them  up  and  envelop  them.  This  is  what  I call 
the  blanket  bath . I have  elsewhere  observed  that  no  radiation 
takes  place  in  a hot  bath  ; — and  for  this  reason  many  children 
are  not  benefited  or  recovered  by  them.  In  the  hot  blanket, 
however,  as  I have  said,  a vacuum  is  produced,  heat  freely  ra- 
diates from  their  centres,  and  free  perspiration  ensues,  which  is 
precisely  what  is  required,  and  which  cannot  be  attained  by  the 
bath.  The  poorest  woman,  who  can  heat  a kettle,  has  this  kind 
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of  bath  at  her  command ; and  depend  on  it,  no  bath  for  infants 
is  equal  to  the  blanket  bath  in  infantile  convulsions,  or  fits. 
After  having  been  in  this  sufficiently  long  to  recover  them, 
prepare  a hot  dry  blanket  to  receive  them.  This  will  prevent 
exhaustion  by  over- sweating  them,  will  dry  them,  and  save  ex- 
posure to  the  cold  atmosphere, — a thing  much  to  be  guarded 
against. 

As  with  adults,  so  with  infants,  disease  acts  by  gradation  and 
law ; and  if  these  gradations  were  attended  to,  they  would  not 
have  convulsions  at  all.  The  first  disposition  to  a departure 
from  a healthy  standard  in  infants  is  a subsidence  of  the  mois- 
ture in  the  mouth,  and  a furred  appearance  on  the  tongue,  just 
as  we  see  with  adults.  The  tongue  looks  foul  from  edge  to 
edge ; and  if  half  fouled  in  this  way,  a drop  or  two  of  ipecacu- 
anha wine,  with  a tea  spoonful  of  Dinneford’s  solution  of  mag- 
nesia, frequently  repeated  after  each  meal,  will  produce  a little 
puking  and  neutralise  excess  of  acid,  when  they  will  soon  be- 
come better.  You  will  immediately  see  by  this  simple  remedy, 
that  the  tongue  will  have  lost  some  of  the  fur  from  the  edges, 
leaving  a little  cone  of  fur  down  the  centre.  This  will  always 
imply  and  point  out  a retrogression  of  disease,  whether  it  has 
been  removed  by  natural  or  artificial  means. 

The  tongues  of  infants  can  be  seen  every  time  they  cry  with- 
out difficulty,  and  should  always  be  watched.  If  they  get  a 
little  action  in  the  bowels  afterwards  and  are  better,  you  have 
done  enough.  Hail  as  happy  symptoms  their  free  dribbling 
and  purging  ; for  then  you  will  have  little  need  for  the  use  of 
medicine.  An  infant’s  tongue  is  rarely  quite  red,  except  after 
a severe  attack  of  thrush.  Tor  this,  a little  borax  and  honey  is 
considered  a good  thing ; but  a little  vinegar  and  honey  will  do 
equally  as  well,  or  a little  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  honey  rubbed 
by  the  nurse’s  finger  round  the  mouth.  Thrush  is  caused  by 
excess  of  heat  in  the  stomach  and  alimentary  canal, — the  very 
point  I have  been  wishing  to  impress  upon  your  attention,  and 
to  direct  your  remedies  towards  counterbalancing  this  by  in- 
ducing the  greatest  heat  to  the  surface. 

Infants,  it  may  be  thought,  have  legions  of  complaints  ; 
else,  why  should  so  much  have  been  written  and  said  about 
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them  ? Nevertheless,  their  real  diseases  are  few  and  simple,  and 
so  are  the  remedies,  if  any  one  will  give  only  a modicum  of 
attention  to  them.  If  infants  are  captious  and  cross,  it  is,  in 
almost  all  cases,  owing  to  the  presence  of  some  crude  material 
in  the  alimentary  canal,  which  thus  causes  wind  or  flatulence. 
The  greatest  care  should  he  exercised,  and  the  greatest  caution 
enjoined  in  giving  infants  any  opiates  whatever. 

I have  said  in  another  place,  that  acids  and  opiates  are  the 
proper  remedies  in  fevers  and  inflammations.  Now,  infants 
have  very  few  of  these  affections.  Aggravated  thrush  is  the 
only  one  condition  indicating  any  necessity  for  acids  and  opiates 
in  the  treatment  of  infants,  where  there  is  sublatent  inflam- 
mation. Scarlet  fever,  indeed,  is  the  only  actual  disease,  in 
which  it  is  positively  called  for.  Hence,  the  whole  treatment 
of  infants  and  children  up  to  a certain  age,  and  for  all  their 
complaints,  except  those  above  mentioned,  consists  in  the  use  of 
the  alkalis.  Their  internal  pains,  I maintain,  rarely  or  never 
arise  from  inflammations.  I have  elsewhere,  also,  said  that 
inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  intestines  does  not 
cause  pain. 

The  uneasiness  and  pains  suffered  by  children  arise,  in  most 
cases,  from  obstructions,  which  should  be  carried  off.  Mineral 
substances  should  not,  except  in  extreme  cases,  be  given  to 
infants  at  all ; and  hence  it  is  not  correct  to  use  antimonials 
or  calomel.  Children,  in  fact,  require  but  few  medicines  for 
their  little  simple  ailments,  and  for  the  thousand  little  ills 
that  they  are  heirs  to.  Ipecacuanha  wine,  Dinneford’s  solu- 
tion of  magnesia,  a little  powdered  rhubarb,  chalk,  magnesia, 
peppermint,  and  dill  water  are  all  that  are  required  in  a general 
sense.  By  properly  using  these,  disease  may  be  not  only  pre- 
vented, but  when  present  will  be  speedily  cured,  if  the  nurse 
judiciously  ring  the  changes  on  these  medicines  in  greater  or 
smaller  doses,  according  to  circumstances.  A dry  mouth  and 
deficient  action  of  the  glands  can  be  brought  back  to  a proper 
moist  state  and  secreting  condition  by  frequently  repeated, 
but  small  doses  of  ipecacuanha  wine.  Acids  and  crudities  can 
be  counteracted  by  magnesia,  Dinneford’s  solution  of  magnesia, 
or  prepared  chalk.  If  a stronger  purge  is  necessary  after  this, 
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a,  little  castor  oil  will  be  found  useful ; half  a tea-spoonful 
beaten  up  in  a little  sugar  and  water,  so  as  to  make  about 
three  spoonfuls. 

Whatever  medicine  re  given,  however,  let  it  ry  all 
means  re  given  warm.  Infants  should  never  have  anything 
cold  given  to  them,  particularly  physic.  Valuable  as  a medicine 
maybe,  if  given  cold,  it  does  more  harm  than  good.  If  sent  by 
a medical  man,  a little  should  be  poured  into  a teacup,  and  that 
teacup  placed  in  hot  water  to  warm  it.  If  more  powerful 
actions  of  the  bowels  are  necessary,  two  or  three  grains  of  the 
grey  powder  may  be  given  in  something  thick,  followed  two 
hours  after  by  the  castor  oil.  Never  give  this  powder,  though, 
without  the  oil  following  it ; for  it  is  most  important  that  it 
should  come  away  with  the  child’s  first  motion,  being  the 
antacid  precursor  of  the  oil.  Above  all  things,  never  give 
children  calomel ; for  this,  as  before  observed,  is  just  as  absurd 
as  attempting  to  open  a Geneva  watch  with  a crowbar. 

From  a very  large  experience  with  children,  and  in  consulta- 
tion with  others  where  this  dreadful  drug  has  been  prescribed, 
I have  shown  how  easily  everything  could  be  effected  with- 
out it,  even  after  long-continued  fits  and  convulsions,  where  it 
was  and  is  considered  a sheet-anchor.  It  is  no  such  thing! 
The  evil  done  by  its  use  is  enormous,  and  sometimes  irreparable; 
yet  you  will  constantly  hear  it  said  that  children  can  often 
stand  calomel  better  than  adults.  They  may  so,  it  is  true  ; 
but  they  who  say  this,  and  use  it,  have  not  taken  the  trouble 
of  observing  and  investigating  the  mischiefs  it  inflicts.  My 
belief,  indeed,  is,  that  no  drug  ever  used  has  complicated  natural 
diseases  so  much  as  calomel  and  the  mercurials.  Neverthe- 
less, I have  heard  stupid  mothers,  bitten  with  the  mercurial 
fever,  say  “ all  their  children  were  bilious,”  “ all  had  sluggish 
livers,”  and  fly  on  every  occasion  to  this  most  pernicious 
remedy,  yet  wondering  why  they  all  died  early,  one  after  an- 
other. 

The  most  useful  class  of  active  remedies  for  children  are 
emetics,  just  as  they  are  in  many  primary  diseases  of  adult 
life;  but  these  have  gone  out  of fashion , from  the  simple  reason 
that  they  have  been  improperly  administered.  The  time  for 
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giving  them  in  infant  and  adult  life  is,  always,  without 
exception,  aeter  a full  meal.  Still,  as  they  have  been 
given  thoughtlessly  on  empty  stomachs,  and  much  straining 
and  misery  has  resulted  therefrom,  the  million  have  been 
frightened  out  of  their  beneficial  use.  They  should  never  be 
given  on  an  empty  stomach, — never  in  any  case,  unless  a proper 
full  meal  has  been  taken.  Long  illnesses,  and  even  life,  may  be 
saved  by  their  proper  administration  ; but  fashion  has  crept  in 
and  marred  some  of  our  best  remedies,  departing  from  simpli- 
city and  common  sense,  and  introducing  absurd  drugs  and 
chemists’  compounds, — compounds  of  which  little  is  known  ; 
and  thus  life  is  trifled  with,  and  sacrificed. 

With  respect  to  all  skin-eruptions  in  infants  or  children,  my 
earnest  advice  once  more  is, — to  get  them  cured  as  soon  as 
possible.  Never  ctlloiv  the  slcin  to  take  on  disease , and  be  unat- 
tended to,  or  thought  of  as  nothing,  whether  arising  from  or 
at  the  time  of  teething,  or  at  any  other  time,  in  any  part  of  the 
body,  especially  the  head  and  face.  If  on  the  head,  and  any 
scabs  firmly  adhere  thereto,  apply  the  ointment,  as  directed  at 
the  end  of  this  book,  and  cover  the  same  with  gutta-percha 
tissue.  Never,  if  you  can  avoid  it,  when  ointments  have  to  be 
applied,  allow  linen  or  lint  to  be  put  next  to  it;  for  these 
fabrics  absorb  the  ointment,  and  so  the  part  gets  little  or  no 
benefit.  Caps,  however,  should  never  be  used ; for  they  are 
fruitful  sources  of  evil,  first  receiving  a discharge,  and  then 
planting  it  elsewhere, — causing,  in  short,  continual  inocula- 
tions. The  great  object  of  the  gutta-percha  is  to  keep  the 
ointment  on  the  spot  to  which  it  is  applied,  and  also  to  induce 
perspiration.  All  scabs  on  becoming  loosened  should  be 
removed,  and  the  part  never  allowed,  if  possible,  to  scab,  or 
harden  again.  The  parts  should  then  be  well  wiped,  not 
washed ; for  this  latter  process  most  frequently  irritates  and 
keeps  up  the  disease,  especially  when  soap  is  used. 

As  to  bringing  children  up  by  hand,  a few  hints  ma}'-  be 
useful.  An  infant  reared  by  the  breast  alone  imbibes  a warm, 
thin  fluid,  not  actually  so  rich  in  animal  nourishment  as  that  of 
any  other  animal,  for  the  reason  I have  shown,  but  still  amply 
sufficient  for  the  alimentary  purposes  intended  by  Nature. 
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Now,  what  is  done,  when  a child  is  brought  up  by  hand,  is  the 
very  reverse  of  all  this.  Thick  food,  and  the  richest  of  cow’s 
milk,  is  given,  as  if  on  purpose  to  overload  its  system,  and  pro- 
duce apoplexy.  When  children  are  hobbed , or  brought  up  by 
hand,  the  proportion  of  one-third  milk  and  two-thirds  water, 
or  any  other  thinning  liquid,  may  be  given ; and  plenty  of  this 
should  be  sucked  from  a bottle,  as  the  sucking  action  tends  to 
exercise  the  child’s  glands.  If  the  food  be  thickened  with  a 
little  arrowroot,  it  should  be  strained  whilst  hot,  before  given. 

Never  warm  up  any  food  a second  time.  Make  only  what  is 
sufficient ; and  should  any  be  left,  it  is  the  best  economy  to  throw 
it  away.  Nature  always  gives  fresh  every  time : — why  not  follow 
her  P She  always  gives  it  very  fluid  and  warm : — why  not  do  the 
same  ? Never  feed  with  a spoon,  if  you  can  get  a bottle ; for  by 
using  the  former  a larger  quantity  of  food  is  thrown  into  the 
child’s  stomach  than  it  is  able  to  digest,  and  you  have,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  flatulence  and  disease. 

Lastly,  let  me  observe,  that  in  treating  the  many  little  com- 
plaints of  children  at  the  breast,  it  is  always  as  well,  before 
medicine  be  given  them,  to  inquire  into  the  state,  and  con- 
dition, and  health  of  the  nurse  ; for,  after  all,  she  maybe  really 
the  patient,  and  the  proper  party  to  take  medicine, — not  the 
child. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

ON  FEVERS:  THEIR  CLASSES  AND  THEIR  TREATMENT. 

Fever  generally  considered — Fevers  from  wounds,  and  those  dependent  on  pre- 
disposition— State  of  the  blood  and  secretions  in  fevers — Distinction  between 
arterial  and  venous  fevers — Eruptive  fevers  and  their  threefold  classification 
— 1.  Scarlet  and  petechial;  2.  Fevers  with  pustules ; 3.  Measles — General 
laws  of  fevers — Attention  to  general  conditions  of  the  body — State  of  tongue 
as  an  index  to  treatment — Acid  and  alkaline  states — Diet  of  fevers — Manage- 
ment of  the  bowels — Scarlet  fever — Small-pox,  petechial  fevers,  and  quinsey 
— Measles  ; its  wide  distinction  from  scarlet  fever — Summary  of  treatment 
in  various  classes  of  fevers — Congestive  and  inflammatory  actions  distin- 
guished— Confused  and  erroneous  notions  of  the  profession  on  fevers — Em- 
piricism versus  a philosophic  system — Value  of  glossological  indications  in 
fevers — Fevers  of  children  chiefly  congestive;  their  general  treatment — 
Congestive  or  venous  fevers  considered  as  a class — Intermittent  and  remittent 
fevers  congestive — General  directions  — Inflammations,  local  fevers — Ery- 
sipelas and  its  treatment — Inflammations  of  the  mucous  and  serous  mem- 
branes distinguished — The  use  of  calomel  condemned — Fevers  of  the  poor. 

Ho  diseases,  perhaps,  are  more  alarming  than  Eevers.  Their 
duration,  indeed,  their  uncertainty,  their  changeableness,  their 
accompanying  delirium,  their  emaciations,  their  extreme  pros- 
trations, attended  with  long  convalescences,  their  ultimate  re- 
covery, or  else  their  wire- drawn  continuance,  lead  to  the  belief 
that  they  have  exhausted  themselves  and  left  the  frame,  though 
only,  as  it  were,  to  hid  the  final  spark  to  follow.  Many,  too, 
and  very  various  are  the  effects,  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
the  parting  curses,  which  some  fevers  leave  behind  in  the  con- 
stitutions of  the  sufferers,  according  to  their  variety,  should  the 
system  recover  from  them  ; and,  lastly,  they  exhibit  a state  of 
existence  which  leads  to  the  belief  that  they  will  recover,  but 
which  closes  all  misery  and  suffering  in  death.  Such  are  fevers ! 
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To  view  them  with  fear,  however,  on  account  of  such  results,  is 
not  philosophy.  I shall,  therefore,  endeavour  to  point  out  their 
simple  origin,  varieties,  and  distinctive  modes  of  treatment.  I 
have  elsewhere  spoken  of  the  laws  attending  their  advent ; and 
I am  now  to  speak  of  disease  antecedent  to  their  first  inroads, 
then  their  gradual  advance,  and  lastly,  the  various  forms  they 
assume. 

Tirst,  then,  let  me  allude  to  those  sudden  feverish  actions 
resulting  from  wounds  and  injuries,  the  first  effects  of  which 
are  attended  with  thirst  and  general  anxiety  for  the  conse- 
quences. Tor  instance,  a soldier,  apparently  in  perfect  health, 
receives  his  first  wound  in  battle,  and  is  disabled,  but  knows 
not  to  what  extent.  This  produces  a sudden  shock  in  his 
nervous  system,  and  a thousand  thoughts  possess  him.  He 
doubts,  fears,  and  hopes,  all  in  a moment ; his  courage  remains 
undaunted ; but  his  first  distressing  symptom  is  thirst.  In 
proportion  to  the  reaction  of  his  nervous  system,  his  blood 
circulates  more  freely,  and,  as  he  recovers  the  immediate  shock, 
his  feverish  thirst  lessens  and  subsides. 

The  first  symptoms,  it  will  be  seen,  were  the  effect  of  all  the 
organs  being  momentarily  arrested  in  their  functions  ; the 
second  were  the  result  of  their  returning  to  their  duty.  Ac- 
cording, however,  to  the  state  and  habit  of  his  body,  or  his 
secretions,  the  fever  so  suddenly  set  up  may  be  only  transitory  ; 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  continue  for  some  time  in  many 
varied  phases.  Thus  it  is  that  a small  wound  or  injury  may 
excite  in  one  person  a most  dangerous,  consuming  fever,  which 
may  terminate  fatally  ; whilst  in  another,  a terrific  injury  will 
produce  very  little  fever,  and  the  patient  may  recover  in  an  in- 
credibly short  space  of  time.  The  reason  of  these  apparent 
contradictions  rests  on  the  principles  I have  previously  laid 
down, — namely,  the  progressive  stages  which  a departure  from 
the  standard  of  health  in  the  system  had  'previously  taken. 

According  to  current  doctrines,  this  is  designated  predis- 
position— a term  used  to  denote  a fact  without  expressing  a 
law, — whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  a law  always  rests  on  a diligent 
deduction  of  facts.  Such  fevers  have  little  in  common  with 
those  set  up  in  the  system  from  a diseased  state  of  the  blood 
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itself,  as  I shall  explain  hereafter.  The  wounds,  which  are  the 
proximate  causes,  being  healed,  and  the  shock  to  the  nervous 
system  overcome,  the  effect  of  such  causes  very  soon  yields. 
It  may  so  happen,  however,  that  wounds  of  a dangerous  cha- 
racter will  produce  disease  of  the  limbs,  so  that  amputations 
may  become  necessary ; in  consequence  of  which  consecutive 
actions  take  place  that  lead  to  inflammations  and  diseases  of 
internal  organs,  followed  even  by  death  itself.  Yet  all  these 
form  but  a small  per-centage  in  the  great  mass. 

The  slight  fevers,  proceeding  from  wounds  and  injuries,  must 
never,  then,  be  looked  upon  as  alarming  of  themselves,  but 
only  as  probably  so,  owing  to  fortuitous  causes,  as  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  patients  recover  with  amazing  speed.  The 
inflammations  around  a wound,  or  extending  up  or  down  a 
limb,  are  the  cause,  in  fact,  of  fevers  in  a local  part,  which  may, 
through  the  tissues  or  by  general  sympathy,  produce  a fever  in 
the  general  system.  All  these  actions  are  founded  on  their 
own  special  laws,  and  for  the  most  part  subside,  as  soon  as  the 
causes  in  which  they  originate  have  been  removed. 

We  are,  in  the  second  place,  to  consider  those  classes  of 
fevers  which  may  be  said  to  be  elaborated  in  the  system  itself. 
These  arise  from  a generally  disturbed  state  of  the  secretions, 
which  is  continued  until  the  vital  element,  or  the  very  blood 
itself,  is  affected  in  all  its  various  complicated  chemical  proper- 
ties. The  continuance  of  the  fever,  and  the  varied  character 
it  puts  on,  in  fact,  abundantly  show  that  these  elements  find  a 
difficulty  in  maintaining  their  proper  relative  balance ; for, 
as  I have  before  observed,  the  blood  requires  to  be  always 
maintained  at  a healthy  standard.  Hence,  Nature,  in  her 
effort  to  conform  thereto,  sets  the  various  powers  of  the  system 
at  work  to  regain  that  standard,  and  in  doing  so,  produces  the 
various  forms  of  fever,  which  we  term,  according  to  their 
nature,  continuous , intermittent , remittent , tertian , quartan , 
and  so  on;  and  I may  here  observe,  that  we  often  imagine  a 
fever  gone,  when  we  see  it  not  for  a short  time  ; though  its  re- 
turn occasionally  falsifies  our  hopes. 

As  to  the  blood  during  fevers,  all  its  elements  are  not  only 
at  war  with  one  another,  like  a house  divided  against  itself,  but 
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all  the  secretions  made  from  it  by  the  different  organs  to  be 
used  again  within  the  body  thus  become  first  disturbed,  then 
absorbed ; and  these  secretions,  not  being  in  a normal  or  healthy 
condition,  add  perpetual  fuel  to  the  fire,  producing  no  end  of 
confusions,  symptoms,  and  effects ; in  fact,  a very  pretty  state 
of  affairs. 

JSTow,  the  two  greatest  of  these  disturbances  depend  upon 
the  fact,  whether  the  fight  and  war  of  elements  is  maintained 
most  in  the  arterial  or  in  the  venous  system  ; that  is,  whether 
it  resides  in  the  blood  sent  from  the  heart  to  nourish  the  whole 
of  the  system  as  contained  in  the  arteries,  or  in  that  of  the 
veins  through  which  the  blood  is  returning  to  be  revivified. 
This  is  a new  point  of  view  worthy  of  notice. 

Thirdly,  the  eruptive  fevers  will  claim  our  attention ; the 
very  characters  of  which  have  given  to  them  their  own  peculiar 
names,  and  which  I shall  classify  into  three  divisions,  for  in- 
stance : 

A.  — Scarlet  fever , spotted  fever , or  those  having  large  rosy 
blotches,  or  petechial  fevers,  or  those  attended  with  small  spots, 
indicating  a low  or  typhoid  character. # 

B.  — A class  of  fevers  attended  with  pustules,  such  as  small- 
pox, chicken-pock,  swine-pock , glass-pock , and  other  eruptions  of 
similar  character;  or  the  fever  that  attends  upon  quinsey , or 
sore-throat. 

C.  — Those  fevers  which  commence  with  measles , and  are  al- 
ways attended  with  difficulty  of  breathing,  indicating,  more  or 
less,  affection  of  the  lungs. 

These  classes  have  hitherto  been  so  confused  and  mixed  up 
together,  that  not  only  has  great  error  arisen,  but  no  unity  or 
simplicity  of  treatment  has  been  or  could  be  adopted  for  their 
recovery.  I\row,  this  is  just  what  I wish  to  point  out  with 

* I use  the  term  typhoid , because  it  is  a general  one,  and  also  because  the 
word  typhus  is  an  ugly  one.  In  fact,  true  typhus  fever  has  not  existed  for 
some  generations  past ; though  we  moderns  are  still  frightened,  as  at  a ghost 
story,  by  this  name,  which  once  spread  its  terrors  like  that  of  the  plague. 
Therefore,  do  not  be  terrified  by  any  alarmist  who  makes  use  of  the  term 
“ typhus.” 
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the  view  of  rendering  the  whole  subject  intelligible  to  the  non- 
medical reader,  for  whose  guidance  these  pages  are  written. 

All  fevers  may  be  classed  according  to  their  medical  treat- 
ment, however  mixed  or  apparently  opposite  in  character; 
whether  they  arise  in  the  first  place  from  wounds ; or  secondly, 
from  internal  obstructions,  bad  or  insufficient  food,  or  excess  of 
nourishment ; thirdty,  from  excitement,  inflammation,  malaria, 
or  infection  through  the  respiratory  organs ; or  fourthly,  from 
what  may  be  generated  within  the  system  itself  by  laws  dis- 
turbing the  elements  of  the  secretions  which  become  absorbed  ; 
or  fifthly,  from  the  retention  of  excrementitious  fluids  or  gases 
in  the  system  thus  affecting  the  condition  of  the  blood  itself 
in  its  arterial  or  venous  states  ; from  whatever  cause,  in  fact, 
that  induces  fever  of  any  character. 

To  simplify  this  view  of  the  case,  then,  I shall  assign  them 
their  acid,  alkaline,  or  neutral  laws  as  bases ; because  all  medi- 
cal treatment,  as  I have  previously  shown,  must  consist  in  one 
or  other  of  these  three.  If  this  be  so,  we  have  onlv  to  consider 
what  beneficial  results  are  obtained  from  the  distinct  or  mixed 
actions  of  these  remedies,  and  reason  on  their  philosophy ; 
tracing  as  nearly  as  we  can  those  distinctive  indications,  that 
refer  more  to  the  general  than  the  specific  conditions  of  the 
body ; for  an  exclusive  attention  to  the  latter  is  too  often  the 
rock  on  which  science,  reputation,  and  lives  are  wrecked. 

Science,  we  know,  is  apt  to  delight  in  specialities  of  disease, 
whose  number  is  like  the  sands  on  the  sea-shore,  and  the  dis- 
tinguishing of  which  involves  a vast  effort  of  memory  which  no 
man  can  aspire  to,  or  hopes  for  in  a lifetime.  Yet  all  action  re- 
solves itself  into  certain  generalities,  as  matters  of  course.  As 
you  have  no  prejudices  therefore  to  overcome,  and  cannot  enter 
into  all  these  dry  details,  the  clash  of  phrases,  and  nice  distinc- 
tions, or  the  war  of  words,  your  simplest  plan  will  be  to  enter 
with  me  at  once  into  the  generalities  of  the  subject.  This  sub- 
ject, however,  will  be  better  understood,  when  I have  noted  the 
peculiar  appearances  of  the  tongue  in  the  several  kinds  of  fever, 
and  the  variation  of  treatment  indicated  by  that  valuable  diag- 
nostic. I shall,  therefore,  treat  of  the  whole  seriatim. 
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Pirst,  then,  on  the  treatment  of  traumatic  fevers , or  those 
caused  by  wounds  or  bodily  injuries,  consequently  of  only  a 
temporary  character ; — if  the  tongue  be  furred  or  white  and 
moist,  the  alkaline  remedies  generally  are  to  be  used ; because, 
whilst  this  appearance  denotes  functional  and  secreting  actions 
of  organs  going  on  properly,  it  also  shows  that  the  stomach 
and  its  secretions  are  in  an  excessive  acid  state,  requiring  some 
counteracting  remedy.  Should  this  fur  on  the  tongue  become 
dry  and  be  attended  with  thirst,  it  then  indicates  that  the 
spleen  is  not  acting  properly,  and  the  system  is  losing  its  natural 
bitter  principle  or  tonic.  This  is  the  first  step  towards  an  in- 
flammatory action,  but  may  be  remedied  by  the  addition  of  a 
slight  bitter  to  the  medicines.  If  not,  this  condition  will  be 
further  increased  by  actual  inflammation  according  to  the  laws 
of  gradation,  and  will  be  shown  by  the  tongue  becoming  hard, 
dry,  and  brown. 

Proper  functions  do  not  now  take  place  in  the  stomach ; for 
that  organ  has  lost  some  of  its  power  of  secreting  gastric  acid 
juice,  and  is  still  further  impeded  in  its  natural  actions  by 
receiving  the  alkaline  secretions  from  the  salivary  glands, 
which  of  course  it  cannot  neutralise.  You  have  therefore  to 
assist  Nature  by  giving  acids,  anodynes,  and  bitters.  A few 
doses  only  will  probably  set  matters  to  rights  and  adjust  the 
natural  standard, — a happy  change  that  will  be  immediately 
shown  by  the  tongue  resuming  its  moist  state.  If  it  then  con- 
tinues furred  as  well  as  moist,  cease  giving  the  acids  and  return 
again  to  the  use  of  the  alkalines,  so  as  to  keep  the  system  in  its 
proper  equilibrium.  Dieting,  moreover,  will  often  relieve  this 
state,  showing  that  even  Nature  herself  will  act  beneficially, 
but  only  under  such  laws  and  conditions  as  those  of  which  I 
have  previously  spoken. 

Whilst  the  tongue  is  dry  and  furred,  the  system  cannot  bear 
stimulating  or  nutritious  diet,  but  rather  the  wow-nutritious 
elements  and  plenty  of  cold  water;  whereas  the  moist,  furred 
tongue  indicates  a condition  of  the  system  requiring  nourish- 
ment and  support  both  from  solids  and  fluids.  This  is  one  of 
the  great  advantages  of  taking  a broad  and  general  view  of  the 
system,  as  shown  by  the  character  of  the  tongue. 
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Secondly. — In  fevers  without  eruptions,  look  again  at  the 
tongue.  Should  they  occur,  when  that  organ  is  more  or  less 
furred,  or  'sometimes  dry,  sometimes  moist,  this  denotes  that 
the  warring  of  the  elements  in  the  blood  principally  resides  in 
the  veins  or  venous  system ; in  which  case  bleeding  may  prove 
beneficial.  As  long,  however,  as  the  tongue  continues  moist, 
alkaline  remedies  should  be  persisted  in,  going  back  to  the 
acids,  anodynes,  and  bitters,  whenever  it  shows  a disposition  to 
dryness  ; and,  as  in  the  last  case,  plenty  of  cold  water  will  prove 
useful. 

In  this  state,  while  the  system  is  exercising  increased  action 
for  the  purpose  of  setting  up  or  restoring  the  equilibrium  of 
nature,  the  bowels  will  usually  be  found  to  act  regularly  with- 
out the  aid  of  aperients.  Nevertheless,  should  aperients  be 
needed,  at  all  events  choose  a time  to  give  them,  when  the 
tongue  is  moist  or  when  the  patient  has  a frontal  or  forehead 
headache.  If  on  the  other  hand,  the  fever  be  accompanied  by 
thirst  and  some  little  wandering  and  incoherency,  with  a clean, 
dry,  red  tongue,  especially  towards  the  tip  and  edges,  with  a 
sharp  jerking  pulse  and  dry  skin,  and  the  bowels  be  locked  up, 
keep  them  so ! and  let  your  remedies  be  the  acids,  anodynes, 
and  bitters  ; oceans  of  cold  water  to  drink  and  cold  lotions  to 
the  head.  Above  all,  “spill  not  one  drop  of  blood;”  for  this 
kind  of  fever  betokens  the  commotion  to  be  in  the  arterial 
system,  and  further,  if  there  be  headache,  it  will  be  in  the 
temples.  The  fire  in  the  house  is  active ; therefore  add  not 
fuel  to  it,  nor  do  aught  to  increase  it ; but  by  all  means  starve 
it  out. 

These  are  the  cases  which  you  hear  of,  in  which  a patient  has 
lived  upon  a grape  a day  for  a fortnight,  and  taken  nothing  but 
cold  water  to  assuage  his  parching  thirst.  Should  you  attempt 
under  such  circumstances  to  open  the  bowels,  you  will  fail, 
and  a repetition  of  the  attempt  may  still  prove  a failure.  In 
case,  however,  that  you  do  persist  in  doing  so  against  all  the 
laws  of  Nature,  and  at  length  succeed,  delirium  and  death  will 
probably  reward  your  temerity  and  ignorance..  Be  careful  then 
closely  to  observe,  and  to  philosophise  upon  what  you  observe ; 
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by  doing  so  you  will  grow  wiser,  and  escliew  such  bad  prac- 
tices. 

Thirdly. — Of  eruptive  fevers ; or  those  which  throw  out 
of  the  system  a morbid  material  (which  is  an  acid),  to  relieve 
the  internal  elementary  war. 

Diseased  nature  oftentimes  breaks  forth  in  strange  eruptions. 

Henry  IV. 

These  again  I shall  notice  under  three  distinct  heads : 

Pirst. — Scarlet,  or  arterial  eever;  in  which  you  will 
first  see  a very  foul,  loaded  tongue  with  its  edges  and  tip  scarlet 
red.  The  fur  may  be  of  varied  colours,  from  white  to  buff.  If 
white,  then,  it  will  resemble  a layer  of  thick  milk.  Watch  it, 
and  you  will  see  it  break  away  from  the  edges,  and  in  a few 
hours  leave  the  whole  surface  bare  and  intensely  red.  The 
throat  will  also  become  sore  and  ulcerated,  a condition  that  in- 
variably forebodes  a violent  attack.  If  on  the  contrary,  the 
tongue  is  not  so  furred,  and  you  can  see  the  red  papillae,  or 
little  dots  upon  it  through  the  fur,  the  throat  will  not  be  so 
sore,  and  the  attack  will  assume  a milder  form.  In  the  former 
case  the  papillae  or  dots  (which  are  the  terminations  of  arteries), 
will  elongate,  and  the  sense  of  taste  will  be  much  impaired,  or 
even  destroyed.  The  tongue  never  cleans  like  this  in  measles, 
and  you  never  have  sore-throat.  If,  therefore,  your  unpractised 
eye  cannot  clearly  distinguish  between  the  two  by  the  erup- 
tion, you  will  be  able  at  all  events  to  judge  by  the  appearance 
of  the  tongue  alone. 

Scarlet  fever  may  come  on  with  loss  of  sense,  wildness,  or 
delirium,  while  measles  are  seldom  or  never  ushered  in  by  this 
symptom.  As  soon,  then,  as  scarlet  fever  sets  in,  commence 
with  your  acid  treatment.  Sponge  the  whole  body  well  with 
vinegar  and  water,  tepid  or  cold ; for  there  is  a fire  raging  within 
which  burns  up  the  skin  externally,  and  the  mucous  membrane 
internally.  The  tongue  loses  its  protecting  mucous  covering, 
and  the  same  happens  throughout  the  whole  alimentary  canal. 
In  fact,  it  seems  to  fly  off.  Now  the  reason  why  the  skin  is 
thus  burnt  up,  and  why  I call  scarlet  fever  arterial,  is, — 
that  the  elements  of  the  blood  in  the  arteries  are  of  such  a 
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character,  that  when  they  reach  the  capillaries  or  connecting 
vessels  between  them  and  the  veins,  they  cannot  undergo  their 
proper  change  at  the  proper  place  and  time.  The  shin,  in  fact, 
is  now  as  much  burnt  by  the  internal  elementary  fire,  as  it 
would  be  from  being  scorched  by  external  heat  from  the  sun  or 
a fire.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  arterial  blood  recovers  its 
regular  standard,  the  capillaries  again  perform  their  duties 
correctly,  though  the  skin  itself  peels  off,  and  the  internal  skin 
or  mucous  membrane  is  equally  destroyed,  exfoliating  and  be- 
coming metamorphosed,  at  the  same  time  causing  more  or  less 
internal  disturbance. 

Wherever,  too,  there  is  mucous  membrane,  it  will  share  the 
same  fate  in  the  violent  attacks  of  this  disorder ; for  where  it 
cannot  exfoliate  and  become  metamorphosed  (as  it  frequently 
cannot),  it  produces  evils  hereafter  to  be  explained.  In  milder 
attacks,  however,  the  minuter  ramifications  of  the  mucous 
membranes  escape  the  disease  altogether.  Indeed,  attacks  of 
scarlet  fever  may  be  so  mild  as  to  be  unobserved  at  the  time  ; 
though  some  little  ailment  may  lead  to  the  physician’s  atten- 
dance afterwards,  and  in  such  cases  the  rough  exfoliating  con- 
dition of  the  skin  at  once  discloses  what  has  occurred,  and  the 
physician  has  to  contend  only  with  the  sequences  of  disease.  I 
mention  this,  as  I have  observed  its  occurrence  so  frequently. 

In  the  treatment  of  scarlet  fever,  care  should  be  taken  that 
the  air  be  pure  and  not  too  dry  or  cold  to  the  patient,  for  when 
the  violence  of  the  fever  has  abated,  you  have  the  same  con- 
dition of  circumstances  to  attend  to,  as  if  it  were  (and,  which 
it  might  as  well  be  called),  astro-enteritis,  or  inflammation  of 
the  whole  lining  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal ; a state  in 
which  the  whole  membrane  has  lost  its  protecting  covering  and 
cannot  resist  any  violence  from  too  hot  or  too  cold  temperature, 
or  from  fluids  in  the  shape  of  either  stimulating  food  or  alco- 
holic drinks.  Hence  the  use  of  the  anodynes  and  opiates, 
which  retard  and  hold  in  abeyance  all  the  natural  actions  and 
functions,  unless  these  membranes  by  a natural  self-dependence 
become  restored.  Clean  linen  and  great  attention  to  external 
ablutions  are  necessary. 

Seeing  this  condition,  it  will  immediately  strike  you  that  it 
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would  be  hurtful,  nay,  dangerous  to  let  blood  in  any  way ; 
because  it  is  an  arterial  disease.  Keep  the  bowels  as  confined 
as  possible ; or  if  Nature  wills  it  otherwise,  then  keep  them 
under  a wholesome  check : above  all  be  careful  not  to  adminis- 
ter auy thing  to  irritate  them.  The  drink  should  be  milk-and- 
water,  barley-water,  linseed-tea,  sugared  water,  and  other 
emulsions,  whilst  lemonade  is  most  grateful  both  as  a medicine 
and  a beverage.  Whatever  be  administered,  moreover,  let  it 
by  no  means  be  too  cold ; for  that  is  as  bad  as  being  too  hot.  In 
mild  cases  you  need  not  dread  danger.  In  moderately  aggra- 
vated cases,  even,  still  fear  not  the  ultimate  result.  As  soon  as 
the  fourth  or  fifth  day  arrives,  mutton  broth,  crude  milk,  and 
all  greasy  and  oily  messes  may  be  administered  to  salve  and 
sooth,  or  anoint  and  restore  the  diseased  mucous  membranes ; 
for  all  such  diet  has  ultimately  an  acid  tendency.  Thus  you 
will  see,  the  medical  treatment  and  diet  perfectly  accord. 

Such  indications  being  here  shown  to  exist  in  the  body  under 
an  attack  of  scarlet  fever,  we  must  inquire  what  are  the  conse- 
quences, or  rather  the  parting  curses,  which  this  disease  leaves 
in  the  system.  The  first  of  these  is  the  functional  disturbance 
created  in  the  deeper  recesses  of  all  organs  having  mucous 
membranous  outlets,  especially  the  glands,  which  are  as  much 
destroyed  as  any  other  parts  ; and  they  find,  also,  a greater 
difficulty  in  coming  away  or  exfoliating,  in  consequence  of 
which  they  must  necessarily  impede  the  formation  of  new 
membrane.  Although  this  process  is  always  going  on  naturally, 
its  total  destruction  is  here  too  sudden,  and  these  minuter 
tubes  become  blocked  up. 

This  is  seen,  for  instance,  in  the  earliest  stages  of  all  ma- 
lignant cases,  and  should  the  neck  on  each  side  be  much 
swollen,  I always  apprehend  danger ; for  not  a gland  in  all  this 
vital  region  can  perform  a healthy  or  perfect  function.  In 
milder  cases,  however,  supposing  the  patient  even  to  recover 
from  the  immediate  attack,  the  natural  result  is  still  obstruc- 
tion of  glandular  functions,  affecting  their  external  coverings. 
Precisely,  indeed,  as  congestion  of  the  deep-seated  bronchial 
tubes  affects  the  lungs  and  causes  pleurisies, — so  these  affections 
in  other  glands  produce  low  inflammatory  actions  on  their  ex- 
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ternal  coverings,  or  the  serous  membranes  which  secrete  inor- 
dinately, and  dropsies  are  the  result.  Then  arises  an  entirely 
different  state  of  disease,  to  be  treated  in  the  best  way  pos- 
sible— disease  which  is  often  complicated  in  its  character,  and 
gives  rise  to  Protean  maladies  that  must  always  make  the  phy- 
sician an  important  member  of  every  community ; for  these 
cases  are  alarming,  and  cannot  be  treated  by  inexperienced 
hands. 

Dropsies,  however,  are  not  special  diseases  of  themselves, 
but  are  incident,  or  a consequence  on  many  others.  Any 
organic,  any  high  functional  disease,  may  produce  dropsy.  By 
the  first  I mean  such  a state  of  organs  as  cannot  be  renewed  or 
repaired,  and  by  the  latter  a disturbance  in  their  actions  which 
may  be  overcome — such  as  their  mechanical  and  functional  dis- 
turbance after  scarlet  fever,  when  the  entrances  and  exits  of 
the  finer  organs  are  blocked  or  impeded.  Recollect  here,  then, 
the  peculiar  red  tongue  in  these  fevers — a peculiarity  that  ever 
indicates  either  an  active  or  a chronic  form  of  inflammation  in 
the  whole  lining  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal.  Whilst 
this  lasts,  therefore,  do  not  leave  off  either  the  acid  form  of 
medicine  or  the  oleaginous  diet,  until  you  see  the  tongue  put- 
ting on  a protecting  white  fur,  or  showing  a disposition  to  be- 
come furred.  Here  you  see  the  causes  and  treatment  of  scarlet 
as  well  as  spotted  fevers. 

The  next  class  of  fevers  are  small-pox,  chicken-pock,  glass- 
pock,  and  other  papular  eruptions,  to  which  we  may  add  quin- 
sies. How  these  proceed  not  from  the  warring  of  elements 
directly  in  the  arteries  or  the  veins,  but  rather  supervene  on 
the  termination  of  the  one,  and  the  commencement  of  the 
other,  in  the  capillaries  (see  page  12)  ; for  when  these  dis- 
turbed elements,  being  still  in  force,  reach  this  point,  the  ne- 
cessary change  of  the  blood  can  no  longer  take  place  ; when 
the  pores  become  obstructed,  congestive  action  is  the  result, 
and  in  time  they  exude  filthy,  purulent  matter,  either  in  aggra- 
vated form,  as  in  small-pox,  or  more  mitigated,  as  in  chicken- 
pock  ; or  else  they  collect  in  one  focus,  forming  an  abscess  in 
the  soft  palate,  as  in  quinsey.  In  such  cases  it  will  invariably 
be  seen  that  the  tongue  is  white,  and  more  or  less  furred,  espe- 
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daily  in  quinsey.  The  alkaline  treatment  is  here  indicated,  as 
a matter  of  course ; and  when  this  is  needed,  always  support 
the  system  according  to  the  rules  of  diet  with  fresh-cooked 
meats,  roast  or  broiled. 

In  small -pox  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  pustules  form 
internally  as  well  as  on  the  surface,  as  is  seen  in  the  mucous 
membranes  of  the  eyes,  nose,  mouth,  and  throat.  Let  me  re- 
mark, too,  that  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  one  most  im- 
portant point  to  be  observed  is  the  most  perfect  cleanliness 
and  constant  change  of  linen,  with  the  freest  and  purest  air, 
but  in  a dark  room — “ dark  as  Erebus  for  in  these  diseases 
the  eyes  are  always  weak,  and  a subdued  light  saves  them  ; for 
light,  let  me  inform  the  reader,  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  of 
the  electric  agents  exercising  a very  important  chemico-vital 
influence  on  the  increasing  or  subsiding  pustule.  In  mild 
cases,  attention  to  the  darkened  room  prevents  the  pitting  of 
the  pustules,  and,  consequently,  the  patient  from  being  marked, 
and  in  the  worst  cases  it  considerably  reduces  the  depth  of  the 
pustule,  though  the  patient  may  be  marked. 

The  parting  curses  which  this  dread  disease  leaves  behind  in 
the  system  are  in  many  cases  painfully  manifest : such  as  im- 
paired vision  for  life,  deafness  and  greatly  altered  condition  of 
the  senses,  and  even  the  temper  and  disposition  of  the  patient ; 
sweetness  of  expression  being  changed  to  the  reverse,  an  ami- 
able temper  soured,  susceptibility  of  thought  and  character 
changed  to  sharpness  and  irascibility,  and  these  too  often 
lasting  for  life.  The  change  of  the  finer  internal  senses,  in 
short,  becomes  as  complete  as  that  of  the  external  textures 
either  in  colour  or  general  appearances. 

As  respects  quinsey,  during  its  first  symptoms  emetics  may 
be  given  after  a full  meal — never  upon  an  empty  stomach ; but 
as  the  quinsey  increases,  before  the  abscess  is  ripe  enough  to 
burst,  if  it  be  very  bad  or  extensive,  very  little,  if  anything,  can 
be  taken  or  swallowed.  Yet,  if  anything  can  be  administered, 
let  it  be  alkaline  medicine,  which  reduces  the  superfluity  of 
acid  in  the  stomach ; for  when  the  abscess  has  once  burst,  the 
disease  is  then  naturally  at  an  end,  and  the  patient  gets  well 
very  quickly.  During  the  progress  of  the  quinsey,  until  it 
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bursts,  no  other  gargle  should  be  used  but  warm,  or  even  hot, 
water.  As  soon  as  it  has  burst,  however,  and  fully  emptied 
itself,  if  there  be  any  redness  or  ulcerated  state  of  the  tonsil 
glands  or  throat,  acid  gargles  are  the  best.  I have  used  for 
many  years,  and  much  prefer,  the  frequent  application  to  the 
parts  of  a large  camels’-hair  brush  frequently  dipped  in  the 
gargle, — as  by  this  method  the  basis  of  these  sores  are  more 
completely  touched,  and  a quicker  healing  process  is  obtained ; 
besides  which,  I have  another  reason  for  recommending  this  ; — 
namely,  that  the  teeth  may  be  tender  or  decayed,  and  the  acid, 
if  simply  gargled,  injure  them. 

If  the  throat  is  very  putrid  from  aggravated  sores  in  it, — in 
these  cases,  or  in  scarlet  fever,  a solution  of  disinfectants,  as  the 
chlorides  of  soda  and  lime,  may  be  used  as  a gargle,  or  with  the 
brush.  Free  ventilation  and  good  air,  even  bracing  air,  are  re- 
quired in  these  cases ; for  the  oxygen  here  acts  freely  upon  the 
surfaces  of  the  mucous  membranes,  and  is  in  short  as  beneficial 
an  agent  as  medicine ; whereas  with  the  clean,  red,  glary  tongue 
of  scarlet  fever  or  mucous  membranous  inflammations,  it  is 
highly  injurious,  and  keeps  up  great  irritation ; for  this  simple 
reason — that  the  mucous  membranes  are  unprotected. 

I come  next  to  the  last  division  of  these  fevers ; — I mean 
measles,  a disease  generally  ranked  with  scarlet  fever,  as  if  the 
two  diseases  had  everything  in  common,  whereas  they  are  to- 
tally opposed  in  all  their  phenomena  of  cause,  effect,  and  treat- 
ment. Scarlet  fever,  in  short,  is  entirely  an  arterial  disease  re- 
quiring the  acids,  anodynes,  and  opiates  for  its  cure,  as  well  as 
refrigerants  ; whereas  measles  is  a venous  disease,  having  all  its 
disturbance  in  the  elements  of  the  blood  in  the  veins.  In 
scarlet  fever,  except  under  most  peculiar  symptoms,  bleeding 
in  any  form  is  dangerous  to  life,  while  in  measles  it  is  most  be- 
neficial at  certain  times,  and  under  certain  conditions  of  the  dis- 
ease, by  the  lancet  as  well  as  by  leeches ; and  if  blood  is  not 
withdrawn  at  a proper  time,  the  patient  may  be  lost.  It  is  for- 
tunate when  this  is  not  required. 

In  measles,  again,  the  alkaline  remedies  and  expectorants  are 
ol  the  first  importance ; and  certain  destruction  ensues  from 
the  use  of  acids  or  anodynes,  especially  the  latter.  In  scarlet 
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fever,  refrigerants  and  cold  vinegar  spongings  to  the  body  are 
required ; while  in  measles,  on  the  contrary,  the  greatest  care 
should  be  used,  that  even  the  bed-clothes  be  not  too  hastily 
removed,  or  any  cold  admitted  to  the  surface ; nay,  further, 
even  the  linen  must  not  be  changed,  or  the  remotest  approach 
to  washing:  or  ablutions  allowed, — in  some  cases  not  for  several 
days,  lest  a too  sudden  check  be  given  to  the  venous  circulation, 
or  to  the  eruption  ; for  if  this  retires  too  soon,  the  lungs  be- 
come endangered  from  congestive  action, — a state  in  which  they 
always  are  more  or  less  involved,  even  in  the  mildest  attacks. 

When  measles  are  well  got  over,  you  can  scarcely  purge  too 
much ; and  indeed,  unless  this  be  done,  the  parting  curse  that 
this  disease  leaves  behind  is  seen  in  a large  amount  of  impu- 
rities in  the  system,  shown  especially  in  sores  about  the  mouth 
and  nose,  and  in  enlarged,  swollen  lips,  especially  the  upper 
one.  The  reason  why  purging  of  the  system  after  meals  is  re- 
quired, is  this : — that  the  venous  blood,  being  the  original  seat 
of  the  disease,  is  constantly  acting  as  a diluent  to  the  new  ele- 
ments formed  from  the  food  ; as  I have  mentioned  in  a former 
chapter.  It  carries  the  poison,  therefore,  into  the  arterial 
system;  and  all  organs  nourished  from  this  require  at  first 
well  purging  and  cleansing,  to  expel  and  exhaust  the  poison  thus 
introduced  in  the  course  of  the  malady  ; and  should  this  not  be 
done,  the  above  will  be  the  results  from  its  gradual  accumula- 
tion, and  I may  say  germination  ; for  a small  amount  of  poison 
in  the  blood  germinates  as  a seed  in  the  ground. 

The  above  symptoms  after  measles,  it  is  true,  do  not  show 
themselves  at  first,  and  for  the  cause  assigned ; — namely,  that 
the  cumulative  process  has  not  yet  developed  itself.  At  the 
end  of  a certain  time,  however,  the  poison  has  had  time  to 
develop  itself,  especially  in  children  ; and  if  such  a case  is  seen 
for  the  first  time  by  the  experienced  physician,  his  immediate 
question  is : — “ How  long  ago  is  it  since  this  child  had  measles  ? 
— for  here  are  its  sequences.’  ’ This  morbid  condition  of  blood  in 
the  veins  thus  becomes  the  fruitful  source  of  many  of  those  dis- 
tressing skin-diseases,  which  we  see  with  so  much  pain  and 
disgust. 

Purging  after  measles,  therefore,  is  enjoined  as  a precau- 
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tionary  measure  to  avert  its  consequences  ; whereas  in  scarlet 
fever,  purging,  like  bleeding,  would  be  very  wrong, — wholly  in- 
admissible. There  is  in  measles  a congestive  action  along  the 
whole  course  of  the  mucous  membranes  lining  the  alimentary 
canal,  as  well  as  in  all  other  organs,  which  requires  a stimulating 
action  and  a quicker  metamorphosis  of  structure  ; and  as  this 
takes  place  a constant  removal  by  purges  is  indispensable  ; 
whereas,  in  scarlet  fever,  the  whole  mucous  membrane  is  re- 
moved by  its  inflammation  and  natural  decay, — precisely  as  you 
see  the  external  skin  first  burnt  and  then  exfoliating. 

I have  thus  compared  these  two  diseases,  step  by  step,  in 
order  that  I might  the  more  clearly  point  out  their  distinctive 
differences ; and  I trust  now,  that  these  two  most  common  dis- 
eases of  childhood  will  henceforth  be  thus  viewed, — never  ranked 
together ; because  in  fact  every  feature  they  possess  shows 
their  distinct  characters,  and  their  diametrically  opposite  treat- 
ment, in  well  as  diet  as  in  anything  else  ; scarlet  fever  requir- 
ing all  greasy  diet,  as  mutton  broth  and  milk  foods,  which  to 
measles  would  act  as  the  rankest  poisons. 

As  a summary  to  these  observations  on  the  variety  and  treat- 
ment of  fevers  of  whatever  kind,  I observe,  first,  that  those 
arising  from  disease  in  the  arterial  elements  require  acid,  and 
anodyne,  and  opiate  treatment,  and  towards  their  decline,  bark, 
or  its  concentrated  acting  principle,  quinine,  and  that  blood 
should  never  be  removed ; — the  indications  to  such  treatment 
beiDg  invariably  found  in  an  accompanying  red  tongue; — 
secondly,  that  in  those  fevers  which  arise  from  disturbance  in 
the  central  blood-tubes  or  capillaries,  the  alkaline  treatment 
and  constant  support  of  the  natural  powers  in  bearing  up 
against  them  is  required,  and  blood  should  on  no  account  be 
removed.  In  all  cases,  however,  where  fevers  exist  in  the 
system  and  their  type  be  measles,  the  alkaline  treatment  is 
called  for,  combined  with  fresh  decoction  of  bark  ( never  quinine 
or  acicls),  and  where  the  lungs  show  signs  of  distress , stimulant 
expectorants,  with  all  remedies  tending  to  dissolve  excess  of 
mucous  secretion,  and  a free  use  of  blood-letting  if  required ; 
— the  proper  diet  in  this  case  being  fresh  meats  broiled  and 
roasted,  not  boiled,  or  else  beef-tea ; — whilst  as  respects  the 
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tongue,  it  will  always  in  the  last  case  he  found  furred,  coated, 
loaded,  dirty,  and  moist. 

It  is  a peculiar  law  of  fevers,  from  whatever  cause  they 
spring,  that  when  they  first  arise,  they  are  congestiye  actions, 
and  from  this  very  fact  may  be  quickly  brought  under  control. 
Even  the  system  itself  may  thus  be  able  to  throw  them  ofi* 
through  its  own  healthy  action  and  perfect  functional  integrity. 
Even  those  of  an  epidemic  character,  from  whatever  miasma 
they  arise,  will  be  found,  without  exception,  to  have  at  first 
congestive  actions,  producing  functional  disturbances,  but 
still  under  control,  as  such  simple  conditions  always  are.  At 
this  stage,  therefore,  they  come  under  the  term  of  venous  or  acid, 
fevers , the  treatment  of  which  is  by  alkalis.  The  tongue,  in 
this  general  condition,  will  be  furred  and  moist,  though  of  any 
colour.  It  is  from  neglect  or  misunderstanding  of  these  points, 
or  from  improper  treatment,  that  they  run  into  arterial  fevers. 
The  germinating  of  the  poison  in  the  blood  takes  its  character 
from  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  individual ; and  thereby  a longer  or 
shorter  time  is  required,  according  to  the  case,  for  the  disease  to 
arrive  at  a certain  maturity,  though  it  still  always  obeys  fixed 
and  immutable  laws.  They  thus  run  into  arterial  fevers, 
which  show,  and  in  fact  are,  alkaline  conditions — requiring  the 
acid  treatment. 

Again,  all  fevers  self-generated  in  the  system,  exclusively  of 
those  arising  from  wounds,  or  injuries,  or  miasmata,  arise  by 
the  law  of  gradation  from  a first  excess,  or  superfluity  of 
acid  above  the  proper  predominance  constituting  the  healthy 
standard ; and  it  is  in  accordance  with  this  law  of  gradation, 
that  the  functions  of  organs,  at  first  inordinately  exercised,  are 
next  so  over-stimulated ; and  thus  becoming  weakened  in  their 
condition,  the  necessary  and  constant  transition  state  of  all  the 
secretions  is  arrested,  and  chemical  metamorphoses  of  elements 
ensues.  A plethoric  state  of  the  blood-vessels  and  their  con- 
tents induces  a certain  decomposition  of  their  elements.  In- 
flammatory actions  are  set  up  along  the  coats  of  their  contain- 
ing vessels ; along  the  surfaces  of  the  intestinal  coverings ; in 
the  air-passages  ; amidst  the  investing  membranes  of  the  brain  ; 
along  the  coverings  of  the  nerves ; in  fact,  anywhere  or  every- 
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where : — for  this  self-generated  poison  respects  no  part  of  the 
internal  organism  whatever,  as  we  find  it  affecting  more  or  less 
every  part  in  turn. 

Were  these  first  indications  watched,  they  would  always  be 
found  to  assume,  at  first,  congestive  actions, — though  still 
within  the  influence  of  correction.  Warning  is  then  given  ; a 
dull  state,  quite  unusual  to  the  system,  is  noticed  : — languid  feel- 
ings, general  lassitude,  a desire  to  withdraw  from  ordinary  com- 
panions, the  recumbent  position,  irritability  when  exposed  to 
light  or  noise,  peevishness,  chilliness,  or,  sometimes,  a burning 
hot  skin ; — all  these  may  he  known,  even  by  members  of  the 
ordinary  household,  as  symptoms  of  sickening  for  fever.  The 
remedies  now  are  quite  simple; — the  disease  can  be,  if  not  pre- 
vented, yet  much  mitigated  : — but  prompt  action  is  required,  for 
Nature  will  not  brook  delay.  Combustible  materials  lie  about, 
and  suddenly,  as  a spark  in  powder  ignites,  the  house  of  life 
may  be  in  a blaze.  This  is  no  longer  congestive  or  venous 
action,  for  arterial  fever  has  burst  upon  the  scene. 

Now  come  in  all  those  varied  forms,  which  have  been  observed 
as  the  effects  of  this  state  of  things,  and  treated  as  effects  in  a 
thousand  ways  by  a thousand  minds,  written  on  by  a thousand 
pens  in  a thousand  books,  though  none  have  arrived  at  any  grand 
truths.  Bead  the  varied  history  of  fevers  of  specific  character 
and  every  sort ; read  the  condensed  history  of  fevers  in  Ency- 
clopaedias, those  wonderful  productions  of  plodding,  untiring 
industry  and  pedantry.  Their  very  search  after  facts,  and 
wading  through  libraries  of  authority,  and  their  industrious 
condensation  of  matters,  all  show  the  patient  zeal  of  scientific 
men.  Bead  these,  I say  ; and  you  will  be  rewarded  for  your 
trouble  only  by  the  contemplation  of  a most  irregular  and  non- 
descript construction  of  every  style  of  architecture  from  the 
time  of  Hippocrates  to  the  present — a heavy,  massive  edifice, 
erected  with  wondrous  pains,  yet  without  design,  or  order,  or 
system,  or  rules  ; for  the  subject  so  managed  defies  them  all. 

Every  successive  generation  of  men,  too,  seems  to  have  taken 
pleasure  in  pulling  parts  of  the  old  fabric  down,  only  to  recon- 
struct it  in  the  same  heterogeneous  manner.  The  difficulties 
and  intricacies  of  the  subject  have  engaged  the  energies  of 
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youthful  aspirants,  and  baffled  the  experience  of  age.  In  youth, 
a certain  knowledge  of  its  traditional  lore  is  made  the  stepping- 
stone  to  fame  and  notoriety,  and  their  arguments  in  favour  of 
this  or  that  notion  are  supported  by  a vigour  which  only  youth 
can  use.  The  laws  of  fever,  in  fact,  were  supposed  not  to  be  disco- 
verable— all  who  attempted  it  being  regarded  as  impostors  seek- 
ing to  throw  dust  into  their  own  eyes  or  that  of  their  patients. 
With  such  as  these,  of  course,  fever  is  fever,  which  should  be 
left  to  itself — an  unworthy  act  in  so-called  scientific  men,  who  yet 
hesitate  not  to  amuse  their  patients  and  friends  with  “ a bread- 
pill  and  a little  coloured  water,”  to  make  them  believe  that 
science  must  do  a something,  and  boast  that  the  scientific 
treatment  of  fever  has  improved  by  tbeir  thus  letting  it  alone. 

The  fevers  induced  by  the  germination  of  poison  in  the 
system  itself,  irrespective  of  external  agencies,  and  which  affect 
every  part  of  the  body  in  turn  (though  beginning  or  coming 
on  as  I have  shown  they  do  in  congestive  action),  end  in 
arterial  disturbance.  In  such  cases  as  these  you  will  inevitably 
see  the  clean  red-pointed  and  contracted  tongue,  or  a tongue 
furred  at  one  point  and  clean  at  another ; which  fur,  at  first 
thick  and  moist,  will  become  in  the  end  dry  and  hard.  When 
the  first  of  these  characters  appears,  it  will  assume  any  colour, 
creamy,  buff,  yellow,  dark  or  black ; but  when  the  tongue  be- 
comes dry  it  has  a dark-brown  brick-dust  appearance. 

According  as  certain  organs  are  affected,  so  will  the  tongue 
indicate  them.  The  whole  body  of  it  will  be  at  one  time  thickly 
coated  and  furred,  except  the  tip  and  edges,  which  will  be 
glary  red  or  crimson ; — if  the  coating  is  moist,  the  red  tip  will 
show  that  the  large  intestines  are  taking  on  an  inflammatory- 
action,  whilst  the  glary  red  edges,  when  the  mind  is  in  a wan- 
dering delirious  state,  show  that  the  coverings  of  the  brain  are 
in  the  same  condition.  In  this  case  you  want  no  stethoscope 
to  tell  you  that  the  lungs  are  in  a highly  congested  state : — the 
root  of  the  tongue,  especially  down  the  centre,  will  be  black — an 
effect  produced  by  the  excess  of  carbonic  acid  gas  coming  up 
through  the  air-tubes  and  actually  blackening  the  fur  along 
those  parts  of  the  tongue  which  I have  assigned  to  the  lungs. 
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The  stomach  and  all  those  parts  more  immediately  engaged  in 
the  digestive  operations  are  congested  also. 

At  another  time  you  will  see  the  sides  of  the  tongue  moist, 
and  the  edges  red  and  clean,  though  not  of  so  glaiy  a crimson 
colour,  while  the  centre  is  dry  and  brown.  The  lungs  are  now 
taking  on  inflammatory  action,  and  should  therefore  be  well 
watched  through  their  index — the  tongue  ; whose  fur  gradually 
lessens,  as  the  inflammation  increases,  the  centres  becoming  red 
and  bare.  You  will  now  find  three  distinct  parts  of  the  system, 
namely,  the  brain,  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  the  large  intestines,  in 
a state  of  inflammation.  This  is  an  important  fact  to  notice,  for 
in  tins  case  they  mutually  checkmate  each  other  as  skilful 
chess-players ; and,  according  to  circumstances,  neither  will 
allow  the  other  precedence  in  the  commission  of  evil.  There 
is  more  to  be  feared,  therefore,  when  one  or  two  parts  alone  are 
in  such  a state,  than  when  all  three  participate  in  the  battle. 

Again,  you  may  see  the  'whole  tongue  perfectly  clean,  as  it 
is  in  scarlet  fever ; but  you  will  not  now  recognise  the  same 
effect,  because  the  mucous  membrane  has  been  gradually 
cleaned,  and  its  surfaces  have  become  gradually  inflamed, 
though  not  in  the  sudden,  daring  way  in  which  they  are  de- 
nuded in  a few  hours  by  scarlet  fever.  You  now  find  a red, 
hot,  burning  skin,  a flushed  face,  a suffused  conjunctiva  of  the 
eyes,  and  no  moisture  anywhere.  Organs  now  improperly  per- 
form their  functions  ; the  mucous  membranes  cease  to  secrete  ; 
and,  as  a natural  result,  the  blood  becomes  thick,  and  small  in 
quantity. 

I say,  then,  that  here  the  greatest  amount  of  disease  is  con- 
fined to  the  arterial  circulation.  The  bowels  cannot  act ; for 
there  is  too  scanty  an  amount  of  mucus  throughout  the  whole 
alimentary  canal  adequately  to  aid  their  action.  Intense  and 
painful  unquenchable  thirst  is  the  consequence.  The  spleen 
becomes  enlarged,  and  sluggish  in  its  functions  ; very  little  bile 
is  secreted — the  bitter  principle  is  absent ; and  yet,  as  I have 
said  in  another  chapter,  small  quantities  of  bitter  beverage 
satisfy  more  than  ten  times  the  quantity  without  this  bitter. 
Yow,  whether  my  hypothesis  of  the  law  of  health  be  accepted 
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or  not, — whether  the  medical  reader  he  disposed  to  allow  or  not 
ray  view  of  the  spleen’s  office  in  providing  bitter  principle  to 
the  system, — whether  he  acknowledge  or  deny  the  value  of  my 
Glossological  rules, — I yet  think  any  candid  person  will  admit 
that  the  treatment  of  the  various  classes  of  fevers,  as  here  pro- 
posed, shows  some  method  and  philosophy  at  least  in  restoring 
the  system  to  its  normal  state  of  health,  and  that  blind  em- 
piricism, acting  only  by  accident  and  not  law,  actually  restores 
by  these  very  same  means,  whenever  this  path  is  followed. 
Such,  however,  is  the  uncertainty  of  empiricism,  that  it  as  often 
goes  wrong  as  right ; the  custom  being,  when  it  acts  rightly,  to 
ascribe  it  to  the  marvellous  wisdom  of  the  profession, — and, 
when  it  goes  wrong,  to  the  peculiarity  of  circumstances  and 
idiosyncrasies.  Thus,  at  one  time,  the  plan  does,  and  at  an- 
other does  not,  succeed.  The  difficulty,  however,  is  very 
adroitly  got  over  by  laying  it  all  to  the  variety,  uncertainty, 
and  marvellously  occult  character  of  such  Protean  complaints 
as  fevers,  instead  of  its  right  cause — the  yet  undiscovered  laws 
which  regulate  them — whilst  the  faculty  are  ever  unwilling  to 
confess  to  any  faults  or  short-comings  of  their  own. 

Pevers,  we  are  willing  to  allow,  exhibit  many  phases ; are 
seen  to  affect,  in  turn,  every  organ  in  the  body,  have  been 
treated  by  every  possible  form  of  remedy,  have  engaged  the 
attention  of  multitudes,  and,  in  short,  have  baffled  the  intel- 
ligence of  so  many  of  our  greatest  practitioners,  that  at  length 
people  seem  agreed  in  the  conclusion  that  fevers  are  fevers,  and 
are  to  be  named  according  to  any  peculiar  character  which  they 
exhibit.  Hence  we  find,  that  in  every  country  and  climate,  and 
in  every  generation  for  centuries  past  to  the  present  time,  me- 
dical men  have  recorded  different  types  and  symptoms  ; and 
thus  the  given  laws  regarding  them  in  one  age  are  not,  pro- 
bably, those  observed  in  another. 

The  fevers  of  our  own  time  are  not  a whit  better  classified ; 
for  no  sooner  do  men  begin  to  write  or  talk  about  them,  than  a 
perfect  storm  of  disagreement  arises  among  the  whole  medical 
fraternity.  Yet  no  fever  occurs,  epidemic  or  endemic,  that 
does  not  find  minds,  hands,  and  pens  to  record  everything  that 
has  been  observed, — and  this  rather,  it  would  seem,  for  the 
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amusement  than  the  instruction  of  others.  The  record  of  the 
writer’s  opinion  only  is  given ; but  this  forms  no  guide  for  any 
one  else,  and  for  this  reason,  that  the  treatment  recommended 
(which,  I apprehend,  is  the  only  thing  of  consequence,  after 
all)  fails  in  all  other  hands, — plainly  showing  that  the  observa- 
tion and  record  of  a certain  number  of  symptoms  are  not  the 
onty  desiderata. 

"What  is  really  wanted  is  the  law  and  the  cause;  failing 
which,  fifty  industrious  writers  will  each  have  their  pet  mode 
of  treatment,  each  one  condemning  every  other,  and  not  one 
adopting  any  practice  founded  on  systematic  philosophical 
principles.  Every  one,  in  short,  has  found  something  that  has 
acted  as  a panacea,  and  having  seen  a benefit  arise,  publishes 
and  declares  it, — a very  kind  and  very  disinterested  act,  no 
doubt,  even  where  not  appreciated,  because,  as  I have  said, 
such  remedies  fail  in  all  other  hands  ; and  why  ? — for  the  want 
of  a philosophic  foundation. 

Now,  all  fevers,  I maintain,  of  whatever  character,  in  what- 
ever climate,  at  whatever  time  of  the  season,  or  from  whatever 
cause,  in  whatever  person,  of  whatever  sex,  age,  or  condition, 
can  be  reduced  to  law,  and  that  law,  when  once  understood, 
will  be  found  very  simple.  They  all  have  their  commencement, 
progress,  and  retrogression,  each  regulated  according  to  the 
state  and  bodily  habit  of  the  person  attacked  ; so  that  the  fever 
in  one  person  must  be  treated  differently  to  that  of  another, 
inasmuch  as  different  organs  of  the  body  will  be  implicated  in 
one  from  those  affected  in  another.  This  difference,  however, 
so  far  from  impeding  the  law,  rather  confirms  it.  Admit,  first, 
a law  of  health,  whatever  it  may  be,  so  as  to  have  some  starting- 
point  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  medicine ; admit  the 
commencement  of  a fever  to  be  a congestive  action,  or  non- 
inflammatory condition;  admit  that  medicine  has  a simple  law 
for  its  administration,  and  must  be  given  either  in  an  acid, 
alkaline,  or  neutral  form  ; admit  that  congestive  actions  are 
acid  actions,  inflammatory  actions  alkaline,  and  that  congestions 
of  some  organs  present  at  the  same  time  are  neutral  or  mixed 
actions.  Admit  that  the  tongue  will  indicate  these ; that  in  its 
moist  state  it  shows  the  organs  to  be  properly  performing  their 
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functions,  but  that  when  it  is  dry  all  over  they  do  not ; or 
that,  when  some  parts  are  moist  and  some  dry,  such  parts  show 
which  organs  perforin  a healthy  function  and  which  do  not. 
Admit  these  few  simple  hypothetical  laws,  I say,  for  mere  argu- 
ment’s sake — act  upon  them,  and  see  the  result. 

Order  will  then  come  out  of  chaos.  Every  man’s  doctrine, 
every  man’s  treatment,  will  he  found  to  contain  some  truth  in 
it.  But  then  he  is  merely  empirically  correct ; he  is  so  only 
by  accident,  whereas,  by  agreeing  to  and  acting  on  the  simple 
propositions  now  advanced,  he  will  find  himself  philosophically 
correct,  and  instead  of  meeting  with  constant  failures  and 
only  accidental  successes,  will  work  on  a far  sounder  basis,  and 
find  cure  in  most  cases  a certainty. 

Laws  are  here  to  be  learned.  Watch  Nature!  Bleeding 
may  cause  the  patient  suddenly  to  sink.  Why?  Nature 
always  locks  up  the  bowels  in  fever.  Why  ? If  you  fail  to  see 
wisdom  in  this,  and  rashly  venture  to  unlock  them,  which  may 
be  done  after  some  trouble,  delirium  will  follow.  To  do  so, 
then,  betokens  want  of  observation.  If  the  patient  is  strong, 
opiates  may  be  freely  used  ; by  which  means,  after  twenty-four 
or  forty-eight  hours,  a steady  condition  of  the  body  may  be 
produced,  and  the  patient  become  altogether  better.  Why  ? 
Yet  some  one  may  say,  it  is  prejudicial  to  keep  the  patient  with 
his  bowels  confined.  Nature,  I repeat,  wills  it  so  ; but  man 
will  not  allow  it,  and  therefore  again  unlocks  them  from  his 
very  lack  of  knowledge  of  a great  law.  This  time,  however,  he 
runs  great  risk  of  unlocking  the  door  of  life  as  well,  and  thus 
causing  the  patient’s  death.  Should  this  happen,  the  unhappy 
victim  is,  of  course , said  to  have  died  of  fever,  having  had  all 
that  skill  and  empiricism  could  do  for  him.  This  I deny  not ; — 
lie  died  empirically , secundum  artem. 

When  fever  has  put  on  inflammatory  action,  that  inflam- 
mation is  not  confined  solely  to  one  part ; as,  for  instance,  it 
never  exists  in  the  large  intestines  without  affecting  also  the 
coverings  of  the  brain.  These  two  always  go  together.  It 
is  impossible,  then,  I maintain,  for  any  but  the  most  experienced 
in  fevers  to  discover  this,  it  Glossological  indices  are  not  part 
and  parcel  of  their  study  ; whereas  a person  with  far  less  prac- 
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tical  knowledge  has  only  to  look  to  the  glary  red  edges  and 
tip  of  the  tongue  to  he  informed  of  the  fact,  and  to  know  that  if 
he  gives  aperients,  he  hut  increases  the  inflammation  hy  irri- 
tating the  large  intestines,  already  irritated  too  much ; hut, 
further,  if  there  he  simple  incoherency,  he  will  aggravate  that 
symptom,  and  bring  on  delirium.  The  next  useful  symptom 
is  the  frontal  or  forehead  headache,  proving  disturbance  in  the 
large  intestines  ; and  secondly,  the  acute  pains  in  the  temples, 
or  temporal  headache,  indicating  inflammation  of  the  brain  in 
its  coverings. 

The  next  inflammations  will  occur  in  the  air-tubes  of  the 
lungs,  affecting  not  only  these,  but  the  external  membrane, 
the  pleura ; so  that  you  not  only  have  bronchitis,  but  pleurisy. 
This  state  of  the  lungs,  too,  when  the  arterial  blood  is  in  a 
feverish  condition,  will  often  bring  on  the  most  dangerous  form 
of  disease  that  the  lungs  can  have — viz.  inflammation  of  their 
substance ; that  is,  what  is  called  pneumonia.  "When  the 
patient  is  suffering  from  intense  heat  of  the  abdomen,  there 
will  be  inflammation  to  a limited  extent  in  the  external  cover- 
ing of  the  bowels,  the  peritoneum — iu  contradistinction  to 
inflammation  of  the  internal  or  mucous  membrane ; in  which 
last  case  the  abdomen  will  not  be  tender  or  painful  to  the 
pressure  of  the  hand.  This  state  of  the  system  is  shown  by  the 
tongue  being  red  down  the  centre,  and  furred  on  each  side, 
even  to  the  edges  and  tip. 

Again,  when  the  lining  membranes  of  the  arteries  themselves 
are  in  a state  of  inflammation,  you  will  find  the  whole  surface 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal  also  inflamed. 
This  you  will  detect  by  the  whole  tongue  being  red  and  con- 
tracted. You  may  naturally  marvel  at  these  things ; but  I tell 
you  that  they  are  all  regulated  by  simple  laws — laws  which 
have  antagonistic  actions,  leading  to  a species  of  division  in  the 
system,  which  thus  causes  a division  of  the  disease.  Tor 
instance,  the  two  opposing  powers,  each  striving  for  mastery  in 
the  system,  namely,  the  serous  inflammation  of  the  brain  and 
mucous  membranous  inflammation  of  the  large  intestines, 
actually  hold  each  other  in  check,  neither  yielding  to  the 
other ; yet,  singular  as  it  may  appear,  they  each  contribute  to 
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each  other’s  intensity  of  action,  though,  if  either  yields,  the  other 
yields  as  well ; and  this,  owing  to  that  great  law  which  Gloss- 
ology has  alone  pointed  out  the  law  of  the  fouling  and  clean- 
ing of  the  tongue  in  disease. 

The  tip  and  edges  are  the  last  parts  of  the  tongue  to  become 
affected  in  disease  ; — by  which  I mean  that,  as  the  brain  and 
large  intestines  are  the  last  parts  of  the  body  diseased  in  any 
general  disturbance,  so,  in  the  retrocession  of  disease,  the  tip 
and  edges  of  the  tongue  are  the  first  parts  that  become  free, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  large  intestines  and  the  brain  receive 
the  first  great  immunity  from  disease,  and  are  the  first  to 
recover,  when  all  parts  are  affected.  Thus,  then,  in  arterial 
fever  the  most  alarming  symptoms  arise,  when  these  two  parts 
become  distinctive  seats  of  inflammation. 

Again,  the  antagonistic  action  is  seen  in  the  mucous  mem- 
branous inflammation  of  the  air-tubes  of  the  lungs,  opposed  by 
the  serous  inflammation  of  their  external  coverings,  and  the 
external  covering  of  the  bowels.  Each  of  these  contributes 
to  the  other’s  power  and  intensity ; but  when  either  yields,  the 
other  is  disposed  to  do  so  too ; which  fact  is  proved  by  the  red 
and  dry  appearance  of  the  very  centre  of  the  tongue  becoming 
moist,  and  the  distressed  and  anxious  countenance  becoming 
more  placid,  whilst  the  tenderness  upon  pressure  of  the  abdo- 
men is  considerably  reduced.  In  these  conditions,  you  will 
not  find  so  much  disturbance  in  the  head,  which,  though  hot 
in  common  with  all  other  parts,  will  show  very  little  wander- 
ing, incoherency,  or  delirium,  and  will  seldom  ache  in  any  part, 
whether  the  forehead,  temples,  or  elsewhere. 

Once  more, — when  the  serous  coats  of  the  arteries  are 
inflamed,  a greater  antagonistic  action  is  required  by  Nature  to 
oppose  this  increased  action,  and  you  will  find  that  the  whole 
mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal  is  inflamed.  This 
will  be  seen  by  the  tongue  being  entirely  dry  and  red,  and 
wdien  protruded,  very  pointed  and  contracted.  The  points  that 
first  yield  here  are  those  deeper  seated,  namely,  the  serous 
coats  of  the  arteries.  This  action  renders  the  blood  less  thick 
or  fibrinous,  makes  it  flow  more  readily,  and,  consequently, 
allows  all  organs  a freer  action,  under  which  circumstances  they 
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secrete  freely  ; in  fact,  their  functions  are  somewhat  restored, 
and  better  performed.  The  tongue  now  becomes  less  con- 
tracted, and  more  moist.  If  you  want  a further  proof  of  the 
condition  of  the  above  contending  actions,  you  will  find  it  in 
the  laws  of  headaches.  The  whole  head  will  be  affected — the 
back  part  as  well  as  the  front  and  sides,  but  not  so  much  on 
the  top  or  the  temples.  You  will  have  then  one  of  those  forms 
which  cannot  be  better  expressed  than  by  the  term  “ splitting 
headache .”  All  these  forms  of  fever,  I say,  result  from  derange- 
ment in  the  arterial  system. 

Very  different  from  all  these  are  the  “ venous  fevers ,”  or  those 
which  have  their  origin  in  the  veins.  They  constitute  the  very 
opposite  to  the  arterial  fevers,  because  the  latter  are,  par  excel- 
lence, inflammatory ; the  former,  congestive  or  non-inflamma- 
tory.  The  arterial,  in  fact,  is  the  aggravated  essence  of  the 
venous,  because  the  congestive  is  the  stepping-stone  for  the  in- 
flammatory; but  it  never  happens  that  the  inflammatory  de- 
scends to  the  congestive — and  for  this  reason,  that,  from  the 
recommencement  of  healthy  action  after  the  inflammation  sub- 
sides, Nature  acts  in  a manner  specially  suited  to  the  occasion ; 
for,  after  such  violence  done,  when  even  the  predominance  of 
acid  necessary  to  sustain  health  in  her  normal  condition  has,  as  it 
were,  flown  away,  she  recommences  of  herself  a return  to  the 
normal  standard  of  health,  according  to  the  hypothesis  I have 
laid  down. 

To  illustrate  the  frequent  rapidity  of  her  actions,  I may  men- 
tion those  two  opposite  fevers,  “ the  venous  eruptive  fever,  or 
measles,”  and  the  “ arterial  eruptive,  or  scarlet  fever.”  Scarlet 
fever  will,  as  I have  frequently  observed,  supervene  upon 
measles  at  a very  short  interval  on  the  same  subject ; but  not 
so  will  measles  follow  scarlet  fever.  I have,  indeed,  seen  this 
occur  occasionally  ; but  this  by  no  means  upsets  my  principles 
or  my  theories.  What  we  call  a freak  of  Nature,  is  not  to  be 
looked  upon  as  normal,  but  unusual  and  unaccountable.  Na- 
ture sometimes  makes  monstrosities  ; does  many  other  strange 
things  in  opposition  to  her  usual  proceedings.  This,  then,  is 
entirely  beside  the  question. 

Such  are,  then,  some  of  the  peculiar  states  of  the  body  in 
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fever ; and  though  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  educe  a law 
from  the  many  symptons  arising  in  the  system,  yet  the  exist- 
ence of  that  law  is  proved  by  the  mode  of  treatment ; so  that, 
if  it  cannot  be  discovered  in  one  way,  it  may  in  another. 

The  first  and  lowest  condition  of  fevers  is  that  of  children,  in 
whom  congestion  causes  febrile  action, — often  very  speedily  re- 
lieved, though  not  unfrequently  continuing  for  some  time.  The 
fever  apparently  rises  to  its  height  in  a few  hours  ; from  which, 
however,  either  a natural  vomit  or  an  emetic  will  in  a few 
hours  perfectly  relieve  them.  The  tongue  in  these  cases  is  al- 
ways furred.  The  circulation  of  infants  is  very  rapid,  and  their 
systems  appear  unable  to  retain  any  chemical  material  adverse  to 
health  ; therefore,  infant  life  by  its  own  effort  opposes  disease 
of  a violent  character,  and  throws  it  off  quickly  when  it  attacks 
them.  The  simplest  remedies  in  this  case  are  unquestionably 
the  best ; but  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that,  if  their 
diseases  continue  beyond  a certain  limit,  much  of  this  is  due  to 
the  early  use  of  mercurials  and  pernicious  drugs. 

Now,  if  we  look  philosophically  on  the  ordinary  conditions  of 
children  and  their  natural  tendency  to  health,  we  come  to  this 
conclusion,  namely,  that  when  they  are  overfed  and  overpam- 
pered, mild  purgatives  and  alteratives  are  the  most  proper 
remedies.  Children,  indeed,  get  nine-tenths  of  their  diseases 
from  this  cause.  On  the  other  hand,  when  starved  or  neglected, 
they  have  not  the  power  to  set  up  inflammatory  actions  to  sus- 
tain vitality,  and  they  waste  and  die.  All  their  congestive 
actions  which  produce  fieces  are  actually  apoplectic  tendencies. 
They  require,  therefore,  the  corrective  agency  of  alkalis,  such  as 
magnesia,  soda,  potash,  and  ipecacuanha  ; because  in  these,  the 
primary  elements  of  disease  are  in  the  veins,  this  return  Vlood 
being  too  thick  and  of  too  consistent  a character.  Hence,  the 
veins  are  impeded  in  their  action  throughout  the  body. 

Infants,  therefore,  are  subject  in  the  first  year  of  their  lives 
to  much  congestive  action,  often  increasing  even  to  the  convul- 
sive stages,  which,  in  fact,  are  infant  apoplexies ; and  though 
they  experience  great  heat,  amounting  to  fever,  it  is  very  rarely 
attended  with  dry  or  red  tongues  ; so  that  neither  thirst  dis- 
tresses them,  nor  inflammation  of  structure  occurs.  All  their 
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organs  still  perform  their  due  functions  even  to  excess  of  action, 
— which,  they  could  not  do,  if  the  pabulum  vitce  imparted  to  the 
organs  by  the  arterial  blood  were  the  source  of  mischief. 
Children,  from  these  causes,  may  be  even  leeched  or  bled,  the 
same  as  you  would  bleed  in  the  reaction  of  adult  apoplexies,  and 
you  may  safely  purge  them  too,  thus  causing  great  relief : — in 
short,  by  these  means  alone  you  may  often  remove  their  fevers. 
But  feverish  actions  may  occur  in  the  dry  mucous  membrane 
during  teething ; in  which  case  that  membrane  should  be  in- 
duced to  secrete  by  ipecacuanha,  or  any  other  means  except  the 
mercurial ; when  the  fever  will  presently  disappear.  From  one 
to  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  how  little  fever  is  seen  except 
scarlet  fever ! 

My  firm  conviction  indeed,  is,  that  even  fever  will  ulti- 
mately be  rare,  or  be  banished  from  the  list  of  infantile  and 
youthful  complaints  ; whereas  measles  will  always  remain  inci- 
dental to  this  climate,  owing  to  its  many  and  varied  changes  of 
atmosphere ; for  it  is  totally  impossible  to  prevent  a departure 
from  the  law  of  health,  and  in  this  condition  the  lungs  become 
affected.  Excepting,  therefore,  scarlet  fever,  up  to  the  dawn 
of  manhood,  children  are  not  subject  so  much  to  the  inflamma- 
tory as  the  congestive  fevers. 

In  all  fever  cases  from  sudden  injuries,  I would  suggest,  what 
I have  for  years  practised  in  all  these  cases,  the  speedy  adminis- 
tration of  a bitter  medicine  for  the  thirst  induced  by  these 
accidents ; and  for  this  purpose,  that  every  soldier  be  supplied 
with  a small  portion  of  the  best  gentian  root,  to  be  carried  by 
him  in  a convenient  place ; and  more  especially  this  should  be 
seen  to  before  going  into  action,  so  that,  when  wounded,  he 
may,  by  his  own  assistance,  if  able,  or  by  a comrade  if  he  is  not, 
take  a piece  of  this  and  chew  it.  It  would  not  only  serve  him 
in  the  place  of  water,  if  the  latter  is  not  attainable,  but  would 
make  a small  quantity  of  water  of  double  or  treble  its  value. 
It  would,  in  fact,  supply  that  element  in  the  system  which  is 
temporally  deficient ; for  if  you  can  keep  the  system  free  from 
thirst,  you  keep  it  free  from  fever. 

Eurtker  than  this,  persistence  in  the  use  of  an  acid  and 
bitter  combined  will  overcome  the  curse  of  drunkenness — nay, 
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even  cure  the  propensity ; and  surely  the  prevention  of  this 
morbid  disposition  in  any  one  would  be  a great  boon.  How 
many  good  and  excellent  men,  both  in  the  army  and  navy,  have 
disgraced  themselves  and  the  services  they  belong  to  by  drink  ! 
Surely,  then,  it  would  be  kinder  to  cure  than  to  punish  them. 
Let  any  man  who  has  this  failing,  then,  be  put  under  this 
treatment ; for  it  is  easy  of  application,  will  save  the  man  him- 
self, and  will  prevent,  moreover,  the  contagiousness  of  his  ex- 
ample. In  certain  conditions,  too,  where  cavalry  are  acting, 
and  supplies  of  water  are  small,  a little  gentian  root  cut  up  and 
mixed  with  the  corn  would  be  serviceable  and  grateful  to  the 
horses. 

The  congestive  or  venous  fevers  cannot  be  considered  inflam- 
matory; because  thirst  is  so  easily  overcome  by  giving  the 
system  that  in  which  it  is  deficient.  I have  no  doubt  that  the 
empirical  use  of  bark  has  gained  its  celebrity  from  these  facts, 
and  although  quinine  is  now  generally  substituted,  yet  its  true 
use  cannot  be  said  to  be  properly  understood;  because  it  is 
given  too  universally.  Thus,  in  the  arterial  fevers,  where  acids 
are  the  principal  remedial  agents,  quinine,  which  acids  dissolve, 
may  be  added  thereto ; but,  be  assured,  the  acid  is  here  the 
true  curative  agent,  and  the  quinine  or  bitter  is  only  added  as 
a substitute  for  that  in  which  the  system  is  deficient.  Now,  in 
the  venous  fevers,  the  alkalis  combined  with  a bitter  are  the 
true  means  to  the  end,  as  I have  frequently  observed;  so  that 
Glossology  gives  a power  over  disease  hitherto  unthought  of. 
In  consultation  I have  frequently  had  occasion  to  point  this 
out,  and  simply  ordered  decoction  of  bark  and  soda  in  lieu  of 
quinine  and  acid. 

The  varied  forms  of  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers, 
tertian  or  quartan  agues,  are  only  so  many  forms  of  venous 
fever.  They  are  seldom  attended  by  inflammatory  conditions 
of  the  organs,  coats  of  vessels,  or  membranes ; though  they 
assume  bastard  forms  and  many  anomalous  conditions  of  the 
arterial  and  venous  character ; and  I am  disposed  for  this  very 
reason  to  call  these  the  neutral  fevers.  Organs  may  not 
secrete  ; therefore  some  functional  disturbance  ensues,  attended 
with  thirst  and  a dry  tongue, — ergo,  they  are  arterial  feyers  ; 
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anon,  in  a few  Lours,  the  organs  do  secrete,  functional  in- 
tegrity is  restored,  the  fever  is  less  as  well  as  the  thirst,  and 
the  tongue  moist, — ergo , they  are  venous  eevers.  Thus  you 
see  the  very  fact  of  the  treatment  leads  to  the  philosophy  of 
the  cause,  which  is  proved  by  the  state  of  the  general  system 
as  indicated  by  the  tongue.  It  is  that  organ,  be  sure,  which 
will  ultimately  throw  more  light  upon  the  philosophy  of  medi- 
cine, and  raise  it  from  the  most  uncertain  of  empirical  arts  to 
the  dignity  of  a science  as  unerring  as  it  is  now  uncertain. 

You,  my  unprofessional  reader,  who  cannot  enter  into  the 
minute  details  of  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of  our  art, 
must  be  content  to  follow  only  simple  directions.  You  may 
one  day  be — as  colonists,  emigrants,  wanderers — isolated  beings, 
far  distant  from  home,  or  the  haunts  of  science,  or  medical 
aid ; and  on  this  account  you  must  be  guided  by  a few  short 
and  simple  rules.  Those  I have  given  here  will  serve  you  well. 
Pever,  of  whatever  kind,  is  only  fever  to  you.  Its  laws,  its 
varied  forms,  its  Protean  changes,  you  cannot  be  supposed  to 
understand,  neither  do  you  care  to  do  so.  All  you  want  of  it 
yourself,  is  to  get  well ; or,  if  it  is  your  friend  or  relative,  your 
whole  anxiety  is  to  see  him  get  well. 

All  you  have  to  do,  then,  is  to  look  at  the  tongue,  and  give 
those  remedies  which  that  indicates.  If  the  patient  is  burning 
hot,  sponge  well  and  keep  him  cool ; if  he  is  cold,  as  he  some- 
times will  be,  cover  him  up  till  reaction  takes  place,  and  then 
do  the  opposite.  If  he  be  cold  in  the  extremities,  which  he 
may  be,  and  his  head  be  burning  hot,  apply  warmth  to  the  one 
part  and  cold  to  the  other,  in  order  to  equalise  the  temperature 
all  over  the  body. 

The  recumbent  position  in  bed,  and  in  a darkened  room,  will 
be  found  the  most  grateful  place  the  patient  can  occupy ; for 
there  is  always  great  debility  in  the  spine,  when  fever  sets  in. 
Nay,  though  a paroxysm  of  delirium  may  make  him  so  strong 
as  to  require  more  than  two  stronger  men  to  hold  him,  never- 
theless, in  a few  minutes,  he  may  be  as  powerless  as  a child — 
not  able  even  to  help  himself,  nor  even  to  stand.  Tree  venti- 
lation is  necessary ; but  the  light  excites  him.  Neither  should 
the  air  of  the  room  be  too  dry,  else  the  lungs  may  become 
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affected  from  the  want  of  moisture.  In  short,  the  most  learned 
physician  in  the  world  can  but  do  for  you  what  you,  with  a 
little  knowledge  and  observation,  may  do  for  yourself  in  such 
emergencies,  when  you  have  not  the  benefit  of  his  counsel, 
attention,  and  advice. 

Inflammation  in  local  parts  may  be  called  local  fever ; and  it 
may  be  confined  to  those  parts  by  proper  treatment,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  aggravated  and  made  to  spread  through  the  system 
by  sympathetic  action.  The  self-generated  and  local  fever 
called  “ erysipelas ,”  or  “ Saint  Anthony’s  fire,”  may  be  cited  as 
an  instance  of  this  kind.  This  is  peculiar  to  parts  immediately 
below  the  first  skin.  Erysipelas  arises  mostly  from  a depraved 
state  of  the  blood,  which  contains  a morbid  poison  engendered 
by  imperfect  nutrition  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  by 
imperfect  appropriation  of  even  the  best  diet  in  the  world.  It 
is  decidedly  hereditary,  and  in  such  cases  is  produced  by  the 
slightest  causes — as  indigestion,  cold,  or  any  irregularity  of 
diet ; and  a system  thus  affected  is  seldom  or  ever  free  from  it. 

When  erysipelas  is  first  generated  in  a non-hereditary  state 
of  blood,  great  care  should  be  taken  to  eradicate  it,  if  possible. 
When  present,  it  is  greatly  aggravated  by  contact  with  the  air, 
like  its  artificial  prototype  the  burn  or  scald  ; and  hence,  like 
them,  it  should  be  treated  with  flour — not  that  flour  is  cura- 
tive, but  because  it  perfectly  excludes  the  air ; and  this  is  a 
reason  why  we  treat  it  also  with  a darkened  room.  You  will 
very  seldom  see  true  erysipelas  with  a red  tongue.  It  mostly 
comes  on  with  a very  furred  tongue,  especially  if  it  be  -severe. 
When  it  comes  on  the  skin,  it  is  first  a blush,  and  if  not  imme- 
diately protected  from  the  air,  causes  blebs  like  an  artificial 
burn,  and  the  skin  peels  off.  The  system  must  here  be  sup- 
ported on  alkaline  diet,  alkaline  medicines  being  the  remedies 
required. 

Before  quitting  this  subject,  it  is  necessary  that  a few  words 
be  said  upon  the  mucous  and  serous  membranous  inflamma- 
tions which  have  certain  febrile  actions  attached  to  them.  I 
have  pointed  out  the  difference  between  these  membranes, 
namely,  that  mucous  membranes  are  always  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  atmospheric  air,  and  that  serous  membranes  are 
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not.  The  want  of  atmospheric  action,  indeed,  on  mucous  mem- 
branes soon  produces  disease  on  them  ; while  any  action  of  it 
on  serous  membranes  causes  inflammation,  such  as  pleurisies 
and  peritonitis.  Inflammations  of  the  mucous  membranes,  whe- 
ther of  the  lungs,  the  stomach,  or  the  bowels,  are  attended 
with  very  little  pain — never  with  paiu  of  an  acute  character, 
neither  pain  on  pressure,  but  a sense  of  weight,  heat,  and 
uneasiness,  after  taking  anything ; whereas  in  inflammations 
of  the  serous  membranes,  sharp,  lancinating,  and  even  ex- 
cruciating pains  are  present,  becoming  aggravated  when  the 
parts  over  which  they  occur  are  pressed.  Perhaps  no  per- 
sons are  more  subject  to  pleurisies  than  servant-girls,  who 
are  thoughtless  and  careless,  often  uncleanly  in  their  persous, 
however  finely  they  may  be  externally  decorated.  This  arises 
from  their  avocations,  which  often  throw  them  into  violent 
heats  and  perspirations  that  are  suddenly  checked  and  renewed 
several  times  a day  : — these  changes  cause  the  disease.  Air  shut 
up  in  the  remotest  bronchial  or  air-tubes  penetrates  through 
the  lung,  thus  setting  up  an  inflammation. 

Inflammation  of  the  peritoneum,  called  “peritonitis”  is  pro- 
duced from  the  same  cause,  namely,  air  passing  through  the 
coats  of  the  bowels  to  their  external  membranes.  Inflamma- 
tions of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowels  cause  feverish 
actions,  and  frequently  ulcerations ; and  I have  seen  cases 
where  the  ulcerations  in  the  large  intestines  have  burst  with 
fatal  effects,  and  the  intestines  been  found  riddled  like  a 
colander,  without  either  fever  or  pain  during  life.  There  again, 
the  tongue  is  a great  guide,  if  it  were  but  properly  studied. 
In  both  inflammations,  whether  of  mucous  or  serous  mem- 
branes, acids,  anodynes,  and  opiates  are  the  proper  remedies. 
In  affections  of  mucous  membranes  they  should  be  used  con- 
stantly, though  sparingly ; in  those  of  serous  membranes, 
doubly  and  boldly.  And  when  so  used,  be  assured  they  will 
soon  bring  the  disease  under  control. 

To  conclude  this  chapter — it  is  the  current  doctrine  of  the 
day,  the  vulgar  error,  to  depend  upon  calomel  and  mercury  as 
the  sheet-anchor  in  the  treatment  of  inflammations  of  serous 
membranes.  Indoctrinated  in  this,  I once  believed  it ; but  I 
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now  see  the  practice  is  false, — false  as  a thousand  other  absur- 
dities practised  in  obedience  to  the  rules  of  schools  and  popular 
prejudices.  Give  it  not ! Such  treatment  leaves  behind  greater 
curses,  more  serious  and  permanent  injuries,  than  the  diseases 
the  doctors  fancy  it  will  cure.  Calomel  given  in  bulk  for  in- 
flammation of  the  serous  membranes,  will  cause  inflammation 
of  the  mucous  ; and  thus  it  only  changes  the  seat  of  the  disease, 
without  removiug  it  from  the  system. 

This  remedy,  I say,  is  a thousand  times  worse  than  the  dis- 
ease itself,  and  should  be  avoided  like  the  poisons  of  a Borgia 
or  a Medicis.  In  inflammations  of  the  mucous  membranes,  its 
use  only  aggravates  and  irritates  : so  that,  when  you  consider 
the  close  proximity  of  these  two  membranes  aud  their  exquisite 
sympathy  the  one  with  the  other,  and  the  causes  which  pro- 
duce serous  inflammations,  naturally,  you  will  judge  why  death 
ensues  ; for  if  the  inflammation  of  the  one  is  arrested  or  cured, 
the  other  suffers  so  extensively,  that  if  you  fall  not  by  the  one, 
you  will  by  the  other.  Be  bold,  then,  in  your  use  of  acids,  as 
well  as  opiates ; and  you  will  speedily  succeed  in  causing  a 
return  to  a healthy  standard,  without  injuring  the  system 
itself  by  remedies  of  dangerous  application, — as  is  too  often  the 
case. 

“ Extremes  always  meet,”  is  a proverb,  an  expression,  a say- 
ing, or  an  axiom,  as  the  case  may  be,  or  according  to  the  sense 
in  which  it  is  meant  or  understood.  The  miserable  poverty- 
stricken,  half-starved  wretch,  lank  and  lean  with  hunger,  in  a 
damp  cellar,  cheerless,  cold,  and  poorly  clad,  whose  very  vitals 
are  preying  on  themselves,  is  liable  to  attacks  of  fever,  as  well 
as  the  over-pampered  rich.  Here  is  an  illustration,  and  a pain- 
ful one  too,  of  the  axiom  above,  as  well  as  of  Nature’s  efforts  to 
sustain  a fabric, — and  that  too,  when  no  beneficial  end  to  the 
being  itself  is  answered. 

Here  law  and  cause  introduce  to  our  notice  and  educated 
senses,  powers  that  exhibit  themselves  and  force  us  to  reflection. 
The  reparation  of  a simple  injury,  even  the  puncture  of  a thorn 
in  gathering  a rose,  will  excite  inflammatory  action  for  the  pur- 
pose of  repairing  even  so  very  small  a damage.  The  larger 
wound  shows  greater  action  : — greater  excess  of  the  materials 
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of  repair  is  thrown  out  of  the  system ; and  while  any  little 
hardness  which  the  join,  the  union,  or  the  mending  leaves,  be- 
comes absorbed  by  vessels  expressly  provided  to  remove  these 
chips  and  shavings  of  Nature’s  carpentry. 

How  much  more  then  is  this  the  case  with  that  life,  with 
which  she  will  not  part  until  she  is  obliged ! This,  in  short,  is 
the  link  and  very  essence  of  herself.  Wherever  she  can  gather 
power  she  does,  and  by  the  very  same  means  she  absorbs  every 
element  for  that  purpose ; first  those  which  she  can  best  and 
most  speedily  appropriate — namely,  the  fat  and  all  the  most  easily 
obtainable  constituents  for  her  purpose.  When  this  is  done, 
she  proceeds  to  act  on  all  the  softer  tissues,  setting  the  very 
elements  of  the  vital  fluids  in  opposition  to  each  other  to  gather 
strength,  and  then  exciting  the  lining  membranes  of  the  tubes, 
that  carry  or  convey  them,  into  a state  of  inflammation.  Thus 
she  gathers  power,  robbing  whatever  she  can  from  any  source, — 
converting,  by  decomposition  and  appropriation,  her  stolen  trea- 
sures, to  sustain  herself  and  the  fabric  wherein  she  dwells, — 
acting  on  penury  as  she  would  on  opulence,  and  on  leanness 
as  she  would  on  plethora ; thus  showing  in  everything,  grada- 
tion of  purpose,  in  curing  disease  or  supporting  life. 

This  is  shown  after  profuse  diarrhoeas  and  fluxes,  that  have 
abstracted  from  the  blood  all  its  vital  elements.  The  only 
remedies  to  reduce  the  burning  heat  and  fever  consequent 
on  this  state  are  acids,  opiates,  bitters,  port  wine,  and  other 
stimulants, — which  furnish  the  elements  that  Nature  in  her  own 
self-dependence  had  robbed  her  own  stores  to  supply.  The 
system  in  this  state  is  in  the  same  condition  as  that  of  the 
poor  wretch  dying  from  starvation,  and  kept  alive  only  by  those 
very  powers,  which  are  exhausting  themselves  hourly.  Science, 
reading  these  things  aright,  can  alone  furnish  that  aid  to  Na- 
ture, which  she  so  imperatively  and  justly  calls  for. 
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CHOLERA,  DIARRHCEA,  AND  DYSENTERY. 

General  observations — Various  imputed  causes  of  cliolera,  and  its  nature — 
Cholera  and  sweating-sickness  compared — Various  forms  of  cholera ; dry 
cholera  rare — Principles  of  treatment  to  be  based  on  correct  Glossology — 
Congestive  and  inflammatory  cholera  distinguished ; their  respective  reme- 
dies— Appearances  of  the  tongue  an  unerring  guide  to  each — Simplicity  in 
prescribing  medicines  recommended — The  great  object  to  stop  retching  and 
purging — After-purging  condemned,  and  why? — Sloppy  diet  reprobated, 
except  in  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane — Diet  after  congestive  cho- 
lera— Secretion  of  the  salivary  glands  to  be  encouraged — Erontal  headache 
an  indication  for  laxatives— Diarrhoea ; its  origin,  progress,  and  effects — 
Sympathetic  actions  of  mucous  membranes — Emetics  recommended — Calomel 
condemned — Spasmodic  cholera — Collapse ; its  seat  being  the  Solar-plexus — 
Galvanism  valuable  as  a last  resource— Dysentery  allied  to  cholera — Dis- 
tinction between  congestive  and  inflammatory  dysentery — Indications  in 
each ; their  symptoms,  progress,  and  treatment — Medicaments  in  dysentery, 
and  the  philosophy  of  their  application — The  free  use  of  nitrous  acid  recom- 
mended— General  remarks. 

We  have  had  some  experience,  it  may  well  be  said,  of  this  now 
naturalised  disease.  But  he  this  as  it  may,  no  definite  conclu- 
sion has  been  arrived  at,  even  by  the  combined  efforts  of  the 
whole  medical  profession,  as  to  its  cause  or  manner  of  treat- 
ment. Under  these  circumstances  I shall  speak  of  it  solely 
from  my  own  observations. 

With  reference  to  this,  as  to  many  other  obscure  diseases, 
there  exists,  as  we  may  well  suppose,  great  diversity  of  opinions. 
Writing,  therefore,  for  the  million,  and  not  for  the  profession, 
except  as  an  integral  part  of  them,  my  object  shall  be  to  reduce 
everything,  as  far  as  possible,  to  simple  cause  and  effect,  both 
as  regards  the  disease  itself  and  the  remedies  most  suitable  for 
its  cure.  As  cholera  is  an  enemy  lying  in  wait  to  destroy  life, 
you  should  at  least  be  able  to  offer  some  defence  against  its 
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attacks,  before  the  regular  army  comes  to  your  relief ; for  when 
it  does  arrive,  either  in  single  file  or  in  force,  the  tactics  or 
strategy  of  this  relieving  force  may  very  probably  be  at  fault, 
owing  to  much  division  of  opinion  in  its  counsels ; so  that, 
before  any  unanimity  can  be  arrived  at,  the  castle  of  life  will 
have  been  stormed,  taken,  and  demolished. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  causes  of  cholera : some  say  it  arises 
from  a morbid  poison  in  the  blood ; others,  that  it  is  a sudden 
shock  to  the  nervous  system  ; while  others,  again,  believe  it  to 
be  a fermentation  of  the  fluids  and  solids,  reducing  the  latter 
to  the  former  as  fast  as  such  a change  can  take  place.  Some, 
again,  imagine  it  to  arise  from  parasitical  formations  like  fungi, 
only  to  be  seen  by  the  microscope.  A fifth  party  say,  that  it 
proceeds  from  malaria,  or  the  bad  air  of  the  locality  in  which 
the  disease  is  prevalent ; and  a sixth  allege  it  to  be  caused  by 
eating  raw  fruit  or  other  unwholesome  food ; nor  can  there  be 
any  doubt,  that  some  of  the  evils  of  which  we  complain  may  be 
ascribed  to  such  causes,  though  certainly  not  to  the  extent  ima- 
gined ; because  we  are  to  look  farther  back,  to  the  general  habits 
of  the  patient. 

In  articles  of  diet,  many  may  take  with  impunity  what  others 
cannot,  and  the  same  person  may  take  at  one  time  what  he 
cannot  at  another.  It  is  too  much  the  fashion  to  impute  dis- 
eases to  these  immediate  causes  ; whereas  the  air  or  the  food 
may  have  only  had  the  effect  of  producing  or  hastening  that 
which  wrould  inevitablv  have  arrived  from  other  causes  as  well 
as  this.  Some,  again,  allege  that  it  arises  from  contagion  or 
infection.  In  fact,  nothing  definite  being  arrived  at,  it  may 
happen  that  one  or  other  of  all  these  causes  may  operate  at 
certain  times,  and  be  separately  or  conjointly  the  exciting 
causes  of  the  disease,  especially  when  it  occurs  in  persons  of 
loose,  bad  habits,  induced  by  excess  of  drinking  and  the  conse- 
quent neglect  of  more  solid  food.  In  poor,  ill-fed  habits  this 
may  be  caused  by  poverty  ; for  poverty  implies  a deficiency  of 
everything — of  meat,  drink,  clothing,  and  pure  air ; for  poverty 
dwells  in  holes  and  corners,  and  sadly  lacks  all  the  essentials  of 
health.  Yet,  how  are  we  to  account  for  this  disease  getting 
into  the  houses  of  the  rich,  where  every  comfort  exists  ? Phi- 
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losophy  and  science  in  their  keenest  researches,  conducted  by  the 
aid  of  unparalleled  microscopic  powers  of  vision,  are  here  com- 
pletely baffled — baffled  as  much  in  accounting  for  the  cause  as 
in  varying  the  treatment. 

Such  being  the  internal  and  external  presumed  causes  of 
cholera,  it  is  only  fair  that  we  should  now  inquire  what  this  said 
cholera  is,  and  what  is  the  precise  meaning  of  the  term.  The 
general  notion  is,  that  it  is  an  inordinate  action,  a diseased  ex- 
citement, prevailing  throughout  the  alimentary  canal,  and  indi- 
cated by  constant  purging  and  retching.  It  may  commence 
with  a simple  diarrhoea,  and  proceed  gradually  onwards  to  pro- 
fuse action,  ending  in  collapse  and  death.  Again,  it  may  come 
on  at  once  with  profuse  diarrhoea  without  retching  ; or  it  may 
be  accompanied  by  retching  and  general  coldness  of  the  extre- 
mities, attended  with  a certain  amount  of  pain  at  the  pit  of  the 
stomach,  and  so  end  in  collapse. 

Now,  cholera  appears  to  me  to  be  the  exact  opposite  of  a 
disease  that  once  existed  and  inflicted  most  dreadful  ravages, 
but  which  is  now  extinct ; I mean  the  sweating- sickness,  in 
which  all  the  fluids  of  the  body  were  attracted  by  a sort  of 
centrifugal  force  to  the  surfaces,  inducing  a constant  trans- 
formation of  the  solids  into  fluids,  and  rapidly  exhausting  the 
patient, — who  died  a collapsed  skeleton.  In  cholera,  on  the 
other  hand,  this  action  appears  reversed  ; for  here  all  the  fluids 
seem  to  leave  the  surfaces,  gravitating  towards  the  centres, 
making  the  alimentary  canal  their  great  natural  outlet,  the 
change  of  solids  into  fluids  going  on  as  rapidly  as  in  the  former 
case,  and,  if  not  arrested,  soon  terminating  in  death  from  ex- 
haustion and  a species  of  internal  sweating. 

As  regards  the  meaning  of  the  word,  cholera  means  originally 
a flow  of  bile  ; and  this  is  the  common  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  disease.  Tor  my  part,  however,  I do  not  believe  that  the 
bile  has  anything  more  to  do  with  it  than  any  other  of  the 
secretions  or  excretions  of  the  body.  This  much,  at  all  events, 
is  certain, — that  there  is  no  more  bilious  action  in  the  excretions 
of  cholera  than  in  those  of  the  sweating-sickness ; for,  in  point 
of  fact,  the  latter  disease  has  as  much  claim  to  be  called  cholera, 
in  this  acceptation  of  the  term,  as  the  cholera,  that  we  now 
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know,  speak,  and  treat  of,  has  to  be  called  a pure  bilious  or 
liver  disease.  This  term,  nevertheless,  may  do  well  enough  for 
want  of  a better  to  characterise  it,  and  so  may  continue  to  be 
used,  inasmuch  as  every  one  seems  to  understand  its  meaning. 
Tor  my  own  part,  I should  be  inclined  to  call  it  an  internal 
sweating-sickness , — the  alimentary  canal  being  here  the  part, 
which  all  the  fluids  present  in  the  body,  or  capable  of  being 
created  by  any  sudden  metamorphosis  of  solids,  have  a disposi- 
tion to  gravitate  to,  and  evacuate. 

Having  said  thus  much  as  to  the  general  nature  of  this  for- 
midable disease,  my  present  object  is  to  point  out  what  means 
will  best  effect  the  purpose  of  arresting  the  above-mentioned 
disposition,  so  as  to  place  the  treatment  upon  a surer  basis ; 
for  hitherto  uncertainty  and  error  have  most  assuredly  frus- 
trated the  very  best  intentions.  In  the  first  place,  the  merest 
novice  must  at  once  see,  that  there  are  several  varieties  of  this 
disease ; else,  why  do  opposite  remedies  succeed  at  one  time  and 
fail  at  another — not,  it  is  true,  with  the  same  individual,  but  in 
different  systems — though  opposite  remedies  may  and  some- 
times do  succeed  in  the  same  individual  at  different  times  ? 
Tor  instance,  if  chalk  and  the  alkalis  succeed  in  one  case  and 
fail  in  another ; if,  in  other  cases,  the  acids  act  with  equal  un- 
certainty ; and  if,  thirdly,  the  stimulants  prove  beneficial  at  one 
time  and  injure  at  another,  it  surely  requires  only  the  simplest 
observation  to  discriminate  between  their  use,  though  it  may 
be  too  late,  in  any  case  already  under  treatment,  to  alter  it ; 
because,  when  one  course  is  entered  on,  whatever  it  be,  it  must 
generally  be  carried  out  with  such  a display  of  patience,  at  least, 
as  may  be  requisite  to  give  the  remedies  a fair  chance. 

I have  only  seen  two  cases  that  could  fairly  be  termed  dry 
cholera , — in  which  spasm  and  collapse  took  place  without  either 
vomiting  or  purging,  and  which,  nevertheless,  were  as  fatal  in 
their  terminations  and  as  perfect  in  their  symptoms  as  any 
other,  with  these  exceptions.  If  we  pause  to  ask  ourselves  a 
few  simple  questions,  the  following  are  those  which  will  occur. 
Is  science  never  to  treat  these  differences  unerringly  ? Is  the 
practice  of  medicine  always  to  remain  an  art  and  a mystery,  so 
that  nothing  is  to  be  given  with  certainty  ? Is  a remedy  first 
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to  be  experimentally  administered,  before  we  find  it  to  be  right 
by  the  empirical  process  alone,  and  if  not,  then  to  be  changed 
for  some  other — life  in  the  mean  time  being  imperilled,  some- 
times lost,  by  the  delay  P In  many  instances  this  is  really  the 
case,  especially  in  cholera.  These  questions,  theri,  are  of  mo- 
mentous interest;  and  I can  prove  that,  however  much  the 
tongue  may  be  neglected  by  the  profession  in  general,  it  will 
answer  these  questions  satisfactorily,  and  at  once  point  to  the 
proper  mode  of  treatment.  Let  me,  therefore,  assure  the 
million, — the  general  public  for  whom  I write,  and  who  have  no 
prejudices  on  this  point  to  combat, — that  by  a careful  examina- 
tion of  that  organ  alone  they  will  be  enabled  to  form  from  its 
indications  golden  and  unerring  rules  for  their  guidance,  as  re- 
spects the  treatment  of  this  disease. 

The  following  hints  will  be  found  worthy  of  the  reader’s  at- 
tention. If  the  tongue  be  at  all  furred  or  coated,  or,  without 
being  so,  is  white,  pale,  and  flabby  when  the  diarrhoea  comes 
on,  then  an  acid  condition  of  the  system  prevails,  and  the  mu- 
cous membranes  are  shown  to  be  in  a state  of  congestion. 
These  facts,  too,  point  out  the  proper  remedies  to  be  given. 
Stimulants,  freely  and  boldly  used,  are  required  to  rouse  the 
dormant  actions  in  the  system : while  to  correct  the  superfluity 
of  acid,  prepared  chalk,  which  is  an  alkali,  is  the  most  fitting 
remedy,  not  only  to  neutralise  acidity,  but  to  solidify  the  fluids, 
and  thus  stop  the  purging  or  looseness.  Here  also  is  the 
secret,  why  powdered  charcoal,  powdered  oyster-shells,  and  bold 
doses  of  the  carbonate  of  soda  and  such-like  remedies,  succeed. 
Now,  on  the  other  hand,  take  an  apparently  similar  case  of 
diarrhoea  or  looseness,  but  with  a totally  opposite  appearance 
of  the  tongue, — that  is,  when  it  is  perfectly  clean  and  red,  or 
approaches  a dry  condition,  especially  down  the  centre  and  at 
the  tip,  and  has  a contracted  shape  when  protruded.  This  at 
once  informs  you,  that  there  is  no  acidity  in  the  system,  but 
that  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  alimentary  canal  are  in  an 
inflamed  condition  and  consequently  in  an  alkaline  state — the 
very  reverse  of  the  previous  one.  It  requires,  then,  no  great 
amount  of  knowledge  to  see  that  the  very  opposite  remedies 
are  those  called  for — namely,  the  acids,  combined,  if  need  be, 
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with  opiates  and  narcotics,  stimulants  of  any  kind  being  here 
to  the  highest  degree  pernicious.  In  fact,  if  you  do  hut  keep 
in  view  these  two  varieties  of  diagnosis,  you  have  an  unerring 
guide  to  treatment ; and  you  may  well  afford  to  smile  at  the 
Quixotism  of  the  Profession,  one-half  of  whom  condemn  the 
use  of  stimulants  and  alkalis,  the  other  half  that  of  acids  and 
opiates — and  both  without  knowing  why. 

According  to  the  indications  of  the  tongue,  then,  as  above 
described,  must  be  the  treatment,  whether  alkaline  and  stimu- 
lant, or  acid  and  narcotic;  but  in  either  case  the  remedies 
must  be  administered  promptly  and  upon  principle  ; for  you 
may  be  fully  certain,  that  if  in  the  case  of  a white  or  furred 
tongue  you  give  acids,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  give  alkalis  and 
stimulants  to  a patient  with  a red  tongue,  you  will  beyond  all 
doubt  completely  fail,  and  that  if  the  patient  should  perchance 
recover,  he  will  do  so,  not  owing  to,  but  in  spite  of,  your  inju- 
dicious treatment. 

Nevertheless,  the  greatest  possible  care  must  always  be  used 
in  administering  medicines  ; for  this  is  a matter  of  paramount 
importance,  where  the  stomach  is  in  so  extremely  irritable  a 
condition.  I regret  to  say,  however,  that  it  is  now  a very  com- 
mon fashion  with  doctors  in  treating  cholera  (for  fashion  pre- 
vails quite  as  much  in  medicine  as  in  millinery,  and  knows  no 
bounds  to  its  absurdities)  to  give  many  incongruous  things 
together,  as  cinnamon,  peppermint,  spearmint,  catechu,  and  a 
host  of  others  besides.  This  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a very 
thoughtless  practice ; for  when  the  stomach  is  irritable,  the 
base  of  a good  mixture  is  marred  by  the  flavours  introduced 
into  it,  and,  instead  of  being  kindly  received,  is  hastily  rejected, 
thus  only  increasing  the  irritation. 

There  is  no  disease,  in  fact,  in  which  greater  care  is  required 
than  in  cholera  and  irritations  of  the  stomach  to  administer  re- 
medies as  nearly  as  possible  tasteless,  or  at  all  events  not 
nauseous.  When  chalk,  therefore,  is  to  be  administered — as  it 
should  be  when  the  tongue  is  furred  or  pale — it  should  be 
given  simply  mixed  in  plain  water  to  the  consistence  of  thick 
cream,  and  continued  every  hour  or  after  each  evacuation, 
until  the  bowels  are  quieted.  In  cases  where  pain  is  present, 
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opium  should  be  given,  and  in  a crude  state — the  best  form 
being  one  grain  of  the  powder  made  into  a pill  with  a drop  or 
two  of  rectified  spirit,  only  sufficient  water  being  used  to 
convey  it  down  the  throat.  Here  the  taste  is  in  no  degree 
affected,  there  being  nothing  to  nauseate  ; whereas  the  opium 
gets  quickly  dissolved  in  the  stomach  and  quiets  the  system  gra- 
dually. The  same  course  should  be  adopted,  when  the  acids  are 
given  in  case  of  a red  tongue : they  should  be  in  a pure  or 
simply  diluted  state,  without  any  flavouring  or  other  disgusting 
compounds. 

The  great  object,  as  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  treatment  of 
cholera,  is  in  any  case  to  stop  the  retching  and  purging  as  soon 
as  possible  at  whatever  sacrifice  ; though  I am  well  aware,  there 
are  some  who  positively  deny  this  position.  Another  error, 
too,  that  follows  on  that  last  mentioned,  is  above  all  things  to  be 
avoided,  though  very  generally,  as  well  as  most  unphilosophically, 
persisted- in  by  the  profession,  and  believed  with  infinite  credu- 
lity by  the  public, — namely,  the  administration  of  a laxative  some 
twenty  hours  or  so  after  the  purging  has  ceased  and  the  bowels 
become  quiet.  Tor  what  earthly  purpose  this  is  done,  it  were 
difficult  to  say ; unless  it  be  to  satisfy  a silly  notion,  that  the 
bowels  must  not  be  allowed  to  continue  inactive  and  locked  up. 
The  result  of  course  is,  that  the  purging  and  irritation  of  the 
mucous  membranes  return,  and  the  patient  suffers  a relapse — 
perhaps  even  falls  a victim  to  this  vicious  practice.  In  fact, 
lives  upon  lives  have  been  sacrificed  to  this  error  alone. 

Now,  such  treatment  as  this  is  the  very  acme  of  absurdity. 
It  were  surely  far  better  to  leave  well  alone,  and  let  Nature  take 
her  course ; for  this  is  the  policy  dictated  alike  by  common  sense, 
sound  judgment,  and  true  philosophy.  Let  the  reader  but  re- 
flect for  a moment,  and  he  will  see  that  in  every  case  of  cholera 
or  diarrhoea  the  looseness  or  purging  has  always  run  a certain 
course,  before  a remedy  is  thought  of ; because  in  some  cases, 
as  in  robust  persons,  this  action  is  simply  an  effort  of  Nature 
to  expel  some  offending  substances  from  the  alimentary  canal, 

And  purge  it  to  a sound  and  pristine  liealth. 

Sucli  action,  therefore,  may  tend  rather  to  the  benefit  of  the 
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patient  than  the  reverse ; but  when  it  is  found  to  continue  and 
to  produce  serious,  nay,  even  prostrating  results  on  the  strength 
of  the  patient,  then  comes  the  need  of  a prompt  and  speedy 
remedy,  as  the  purging  must  be  stopped  by  all  and  any  means 
as  soon  as  possible.  This,  then,  having  happened,  what  is  there 
left  in  the  system,  I would  ask  ? or  what  amount  of  nourish- 
ment can  have  been  taken  in  the  interval  under  such  circum- 
stances to  render  the  second  and  artificial  purging  necessary  ? 
The  very  law  I have  propounded  in  another  part  of  this  work — 
namely,  that  a certain  amount  of  foecal  matter  is  ever  to  he 
found  in  the  colon  or  great  intestine  during  health — is  of  itself 
quite  sufficient  to  justify  my  view  of  the  question ; and  I would 
by  all  means  recommend  the  reader  in  such  a case  to  use  his 
own  common  sense,  and  if  Nature  wishes  to  be  quiet,  leave  her 
so,  even  though  the  bowels  should  be  locked  up  for  a week  ; be- 
cause a return  of  the  diarrhoea  may  be  the  result  of  administering 
an  aperient.  In  short, — whether  the  cholera  be  of  the  congestive 
or  inflammatory  kind,  to  be  treated  by  an  acid  or  an  alkali, — the 
first  great  object  is  to  arrest  the  action  of  the  bowels  and  relieve 
pain. 

Next  follows  the  treatment  by  diet ; and  here  again  vulgar 
error  prescribes  slops  ; — which,  in  fact,  is  nothing  but  adding 
slops  to  slops.  The  bowels  have  already  shown  too  sloppy  a 
condition,  and  by  acting  thus  you  only  make  them  more  so. 
Be  guided  in  this,  then,  by  the  simple  dictates  of  reason.  Now, 
presuming  the  cholera  to  have  happened  in  an  inflammatory 
condition  of  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  bowels,  as  indicated 
by  the  red  tongue  (which  suggests  the  need  of  acids  and 
opiates),  then  the  diet  should  be  thick  arrowroot,  or  sapid,  soft 
substances,  made  with  milk,  and  taken  cold,  as  blancmange, 
tapioca,  sago,  light  boiled  meats,  broths,  and  such  like  messes, 
because  the  mucous  membranes  require  the  salve  of  such  diet 
as  much  as  the  external  skin  does  for  an  abrasion,  a scald,  or  a 
burn.  There  is  also  another  important  reason  for  such  dieting 
— namely,  that  a very  considerable  time  must  often  elapse  be- 
fore the  mucous  membrane  can  bear  any  solid  foecal  matter  to 
lodge  on  its  surface,  precisely  as  you  cannot  bear  anything  to 
touch  an  abraded  surface  externally ; and,  although  there  be 
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no  actual  pain,  as  there  seldom  is  in  these  inflammations,  the 
bowels  are,  nevertheless,  in  an  extremely  irritable  state,  so  that 
some  time  often  elapses,  before  a true  healing  of  this  membrane 
can  take  place.  The  result  of  all  this  is,  that  small  actions  of 
the  bowels  are  sure  to  happen ; and  hence  no  aggregation  of 
fcecal  matter  occurs  to  make  any  thing  like  a solid  stuffing  for 
the  mechanical  uses  of  the  colon,  or  large  intestines.  It  is 
necessary,  therefore,  to  continue  the  use  of  acids  and  opiates 
till  the  completion  of  the  cure. 

Let  us  next  consider  the  opposite  case — that  of  the  acid  or 
congestive  cholera.  The  system  has  here  been  thoroughly 
emptied  by  many  actions  on  the  bowels ; but  yet,  as  the  mu- 
cous membrane  remains  uninflamed,  it  soon  becomes  capable  of 
retaining  solid  matter.  Here  slops  only  add  to  the  evil.  The 
diet  should  be  a nicely- done  mutton-chop,  or  a slice  off  a roasted 
joint ; not  that  too  much  should  be  taken,  but  that  all  the 
glands  should  be  as  quickly  as  possible  brought  into  play.  The 
act  of  mastication,  if  well  performed,  will  effect  this  ; but  should 
the  stomach  be  too  delicate  for  all  that  is  masticated  to  be 
swallowed,  let  every  alternate  mouthful  be  rejected  after  taking 
from  it  all  its  nourishment.  This  will  often  relieve  the  urgent 
symptom  of  thirst ; for  this  action  is  the  natural  consequence  of 
the  fact,  that  many  fluid  secretions — the  bile  included — have 
been  discharged  from  the  body,  by  either  vomiting  or  purging  ; 
— and,  as  a matter  of  course,  the  bitter  principle  also  is  carried 
away  too  quickly-  Here,  then,  you  find  the  law  in  force,  that 
the  system  is  as  dependent  on  what  it  makes  itself  as  on  what 
it  receives,  the  object  of  masticating  a piece  of  juicy,  fresh- 
cooked  meat  being  to  excite  all  the  salivary  glands  ; — the  secre- 
tions of  which,  after  mixing  with  the  meat,  enter  the  stomach, 
and  supply  that  in  which  it  was  before  deficient.  Let  it  be 
recollected,  too,  that  the  new  saliva  here  made  is  an  alkali,  the 
fresh  meat  an  alkali,  the  chalk  an  alkali — all  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  correcting  a superfluity  of  the  primary  acids  in  the 
system. 

There  is  another  end  also  to  be  attained  by  the  remedies  and 
regime  that  I have  here  recommended,  and  which  I have  long 
practised ; — which  is,  that  in  great  irritability  of  the  stomach, 
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when  it  can  take  nothing  without  its  being  instantly  rejected  or 
producing  hiccough,  and  notwithstanding  the  application  of 
mustard-plaisters  on  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and  every  con- 
ceivable remedial  agent  to  hoot,  the  simple  act  of  masticating 
a piece  of  juicy  meat,  and  spitting  it  out  again,  only  swallowing 
the  saliva  and  the  juice  gained  from  the  meat,  will  often  allay 
the  most  painful  spasms  of  retching  or  hiccough.  And  this, 
you  see,  is  the  simple  effect  of  making  use  of  the  curative 
elements  of  the  body  itself. 

As  to  the  treatment  of  thirst,  I have  already  mentioned  one 
way  of  allaying  it — by  hitters  ; hut  as  excess  of  fluid  is  inad- 
missible, and  too  sloppy  for  the  system  when  in  the  loose  state 
we  are  now  speaking  of,  let  the  mouth  be  constantly  washed 
aud  gargled  with  pure  cold  water,  which  is,  of  course,  to  be 
spat  out  again.  A drop  or  two  may,  perhaps,  find  its  way  into 
the  gullet,  where  it  can  do  no  harm,  and  this  will  keep  the 
mouth  and  throat  moist.  This  great  end  having  been  once 
accomplished  by  a compliance  with  these  simple  instructions, 
quietly  wait  for  Nature  to  point  out  when  the  bowels  are  to  be 
opened, — presuming  always  that,  after  excess  of  action,  they 
have  been  for  a given  time  kept  quiet  by  your  remedies,  whether 
for  a few  days  or  a week,  as  the  case  may  he. 

The  indication  that  Nature  desires  a change  is  beautifully 
shown  by  the  advent  of  a headache  across  the  forehead.  This 
is  your  best,  your  safest,  your  unerring  guide.*  This  symptom 
will  show,  that  either  a gentle  laxative  is  proper,  or,  should  that 
he  inexpedient,  a wrarm-water  enema,  merely  to  empty  the 
rectum ; for  the  first  foecal  discharge  will  soon  be  followed  by 
other  natural  actions.  The  sympathetic  action  of  the  colon 
being  thus  restored,  the  foecal  matter  will  obey  its  law  of  pro- 
gression downwards ; and  by  these  gentle  measures  you  will 
gradually  succeed  in  restoring  the  bowels  to  a healthy  state. 
Now,  all  these  are  conditions  and  circumstances  under  which 
cholera  is  manageable,  and  they  fortunately  include  the  large 
majority  of  cases.  Attention  to  warmth,  in  all  its  appliances, 
is  a rule  absolute ; as  without  it  there  is  no  safety,  and  for  this 


* See  further,  chapter  on  Headaches;  and  also  that  on  Fevers,  pp.  131 — 1G2. 
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reason,  that  the  determination  of  the  fluids  is  from  the  surfaces 
towards  the  centres : — and  hence  it  follows,  that  the  surfaces 
should  be  artificially  kept  at  a proper  temperature,  and,  as  far 
as  possible,  a proper  balance  maintained  between  them.*  This 
being  done,  good  results  are  sure  to  follow. 

I may  here  profitably  mention  that  in  all  inordinate  actions 
of  the  bowels,  such  as  diarrhoea,  purging,  looseness,  or  vomiting 
of  whatever  kind,  from  whatever  cause,  or  to  whatever  extent, 
in  all  these  cases  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  whole  alimen- 
tary canal,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  may  always  be  considered 
in  an  irritable  state ; and  whenever  this  happens,  a train  of 
symptoms  is  set  up,  which,  in  their  various  divisions,  come 
under  the  denomination  of  sympathetic  actions, — nor  must 
these  ever  be  lost  sight  of.  These,  indeed,  are  so  manifest  to 
the  close  observer,  in  their  different  phases,  that  when  the 
facts  are  studied,  they  form  a key  for  the  understanding  of  many 
points,  that  otherwise  might  have  been  termed  occult  or  mys- 
terious. 

A diarrhoea,  or  looseness,  may  arise  solely  in  the  large  intes- 
tines, or  may  be  brought  on  by  an  irritating  purging  medicine. 
It  may  occur,  also,  in  the  small  intestines,  from  irritability,  as 
we  see  it  in  chylous  stools  ; or  it  may  be  caused  by  a want  of 
nervous  power,  that  leads  to  an  inertness  or  inability  of  the 
absorbents  to  take  up  the  nourishing  matter  contained  in  this 
intestine.  Again,  the  diarrhoea  may  arise  in  the  duodenum, 
the  first  receptacle  below  the  stomach,  causing  true  bilious 
diarrhoea,  that  upsets  every  thing ; or,  lastly,  the  irritation  may 
arise  in  the  stomach,  when  spontaneous  vomiting  will  be  the 
immediate  result. 

Having  thus  gone  upwards,  we  shall  next  proceed  gradually 
downwards,  showing,  as  we  do  so,  a few  facts  respecting  what 
are  called  sympathies.  All  these  irritations  will  arise  from  one 
of  three  causes — the  congestive  or  acid  actions,  inflammatory 
or  alkaline  actions,  or  actions  produced  by  irritating  diet  or 

* The  author  begs  here  to  suggest  the  use  of  the  blanket-bath,  recommended 
in  a subsequent  chapter,  for  children  in  convulsions.  It  will  be  found  ex- 
tremely beneficial  in  cholera  cases  of  whatever  class  or  character,  especially 
where  there  are  chills  and  irregular  circulation. 
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medicine.  In  every  case,  however,  the  nerves  exercise  a pro- 
minent part.  A departure  from  the  natural  laws  of  a healthy 
state  of  the  secretions  is  here  the  cause  of  diarrhoea.  Nature, 
therefore,  steps  in  to  regulate  this ; and  as  her  efforts  are  di- 
rected to  the  relief  of  the  patient,  they  are  consequently  cura- 
tive actions.  Our  art  is,  therefore,  only  necessary  to  assist 
her,  when  such  actions  become  inordinate. 

Thus,  the  stomach  may  have  an  inordinate  action  from  being 
overloaded,  when  sickness  will  ensue ; and  it  will  thus  be  re- 
lieved— this  being  the  acid  or  congestive  state.  Yet  you  will 
seldom  find  this  happen  without  some  increased  action  of  the 
large  intestines  following  it.  Here,  then,  is  sympathy ; and  it 
is  best  for  the  system  so  circumstanced,  when  this  occurs.  If 
the  stomach  be  in  an  inflammatory  condition,  so  that  nothing 
can  be  retained,  there  is  then  a deficiency  of  the  gastric  acid 
juice ; and  this  is,  therefore,  the  alkaline  state.  The  large  in- 
testines will  then  exhibit  another  sympathy,  by  not  acting  at 
all.  See  how  these  two  affections  are  reversed  ! 

In  the  next  place,  if  the  irritation  be  set  up  in  the  duodenum 
from  excess  of  bile  pouring  into  it,  without  the  possibility  of 
its  being  appropriated,  or  capable  of  being  used,  the  conse- 
quence is  that  it  is  passed  off  rapidly  through  the  canal,  often 
not  affecting  the  healthy  functions  of  the  large  intestines,  but 
passing  over  foecal  matter,  or  only  mixing  with,  dislodging,  and 
carrying  a small  portion  away,  with  great  heat  in  passing  the 
outlet.  The  sympathetic  action  affects  the  small  intestines 
most,  which  refuse  to  absorb  the  matter  traversing  them.  It  is 
seldom,  however,  that  the  duodenum  is  the  seat  of  inflammatory 
action, — and  for  this  reason ; that  acids  being  the  natural  cura- 
tive remedies  for  inflammation,  it  is  constantly  under  their  in- 
fluence from  the  free  acids  of  the  stomach,  even  whilst  the  bile 
is  pouring  out  of  the  liver  in  force,  but  which  it  cannot  retain. 
Thus  the  gastric  acid  which  flows  into  it  from  the  stomach  is 
sufficient  to  keep  up  its  integrity.  But,  supposing  the  liver  to 
fail  in  secreting  bile,  and  the  first  duties  of  digestion  to  be 
completed  in  the  stomach,  the  system  is  still  provided  with  the 
means  of  converting  the  chyme  into  chvle,  by  the  use  of  the 
salivary  secretion  of  the  pancreas,  or  sweetbread. 
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Again,  if  the  liver  continues  in  inordinate  action,  as  it  often 
does,  the  bile  may  find  its  way  into  the  stomach.  If  that  organ 
is  in  a healthy  condition,  this  is  immediately  rejected  by  it ; and 
by  the  force  of  vomiting  the  duodenum  becomes  mechanically 
pressed,  and  the  tendency  ceases.  The  stomach  is  not  fitted  to 
retain  bile  ; and  it  must  be  in  a very  foul  state  should  bile  remain 
there,  which  is  always  evidenced  by  a very  furred  tongue, — this 
fur  being  of  a yellow  tinge.  Loss  of  appetite  is  the  consequence, 
with  mal-appropriation  of  everything  taken.  The  best  reme- 
dies to  retrieve  this  are  emetics,  given  after  a meal  of  any  diet, 
— no  matter  what,  as  long  as  it  can  be  swallowed  and  got  into 
the  stomach, — on  purpose  to  facilitate,  first,  the  mixing  with  its 
contents,  and  then  their  rejection. 

After  the  liver  has  thus  shown  excessive  actions  by  over 
secretion,  it  takes  a rest  from  fatigue  as  naturally  as  the  tired 
man  would  when  he  rests  his  body  and  limbs.  Well,  let  it  rest ! 
Supposing  you  do  see  clayey  foecal  motions  for  a little  while — 
what  then  ? You  had  better  let  them  continue  so  and  Avait  till 
the  liver  has  recovered  its  fatigue  : it  will  soon  act  again.  It 
is  only  waiting  to  husband  its  forces  which  have  all  been  used 
up.  Why  spur  a poor  jaded  tired  organ  ? If  you  yourselves 
were  most  dreadfully  fatigued,  would  you  like  to  be  made  to 
Avalk  another  mile  or  two  unnecessarily  ? If  time  be  given  you, 
it  is  well  saved  for  this  very  rest  and  refreshment.  So  it  is 
Avith  your  horse  : Avhy  spur  a poor  jaded  beast  Avho,  the  more 
you  do  so,  Avill  do  the  less  for  his  oivner  ? So  it  is  likeAvise  Avith 
the  liver : — yet  this  is  excluded,  and  must  have  the  spur,  for  man 
ay  ills  it ; and  a good  spur  it  gets  too,  in  the  shape  of  calomel 
or  blue-pill.  Indeed,  I have  seen  this  too  frequently,  Avith  the 
usual  result,  that  the  more  it  has  been  spurred,  the  less  it  will 
act ; because  it  has  nothing  to  act  upon. 

When  the  liver  does  act,  hoAvever,  under  this  treatment,  it  is 
only  by  its  enlarging  ; and  in  this  condition,  it  loses  every  day 
in  power  of  function,  whilst  it  gains  in  bulk.  Mucous  mem- 
branes and  all  other  glands  are  acted  on  to  a dangerous  excess 
as  well ; and  thus  an  irritation  is  kept  up  in  them.  Nothing 
causes  this  so  much  as  the  mercurials,  especially  in  s}^stems 
easily  and  quickly  placed  under  their  influence,  howrevcr  small 
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the  doses  ; but  where  they  do  not  so,  owing  to  the  peculiar 
idiosyncrasies  of  the  individual  and  they  appear  to  resist  them, 
they  then  add  to  bulk  and  create  an  excess  of  carbon  or  fat  in 
the  system. 

Natural  irritation  of  the  small  intestines  is  mostly  the  result 
of  increased  mechanical  power  or  peristaltic  action.  They  are 
not  so  subject  to  congestions,  but  are  very  susceptible  of  being 
irritated  by  the  matter  contained  in  the  chyle,  as  drugs  for  in- 
stance, and  more  especially  the  neutral  salts.  Any  of  these 
which  produce  increased  glandular  irritation  and  action,  or 
excess  of  secretion  of  mucous  surfaces,  affect  them.  Proper 
appropriation  and  absorption  of  nutritious  matter  in  its  passage 
through  them  is  prevented  ; and  this  being  over  hastened,  leaves 
them  too  empty.  Then  they  become,  as  it  were,  gas  retorts  ; 
and  a sympathetic  action  extends  to  parts  both  above  and  below 
them. 

Irritations  of  the  large  intestines  arise  from  natural,  arti- 
ficial, and  mechanical  causes.  The  natural  causes  are  sponta- 
neous vomitings,  as  I have  spoken  of  above.  When  they  arise 
from  anxiety  or  fear,  they  are  purely  sympathetic  actions.  Ir- 
ritations arise  from  congestions,  when  excess  of  nitrogenised  or 
acid  elements  are  present,  whether  they  be  solids,  liquids,  or 
gases.  They  may  arise  from  inflammatory  actions,  which  al- 
ways keep  up  an  irritation  along  their  whole  surface ; for,  if 
only  one  part  be  inflamed,  sympathetic  actions  ensue.  The 
artificial  causes  arise  from  drugs  and  the  pernicious  habit  of 
taking  aperient  medicines  out  of  season.  The  mechanical 
causes  may  arise  from  the  two  former  actions  producing  excess 
of  muscular  or  peristaltic  action,  which  will  always  hasten  a dis- 
position to  purging  beyond  the  necessary  limit  for  health. 

Where  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  alimentary  canal  below 
the  stomach  are  affected  inordinately  without  reference  to  the 
place  whence  it  originated,  and  a diarrhoea  is  the  result,  if  the 
stomach  is  not  implicated  at  all,  the  annoyance  will  be  continued 
more  or  less  for  several  days,  or  a week,  without  actually  going 
into  cholera,  and  continue  so,  as  long  as  no  sickness  or  vomit- 
ing takes  place.  Notwithstanding  this,  how'ever,  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  will  be  in  a morbid  or  unhealthy 
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condition  by  sympathy.  It  may  not,  indeed,  for  the  present  take 
on  any  inordinate  action ; nevertheless,  until  this  organ  has  been 
relieved  by  vomiting,  either  naturally,  or  artificially  by  an 
emetic,  the  sympathetic  action  will  continue  unreduced ; and 
when  on  the  contrary  vomiting  has  once  taken  place,  the  irri- 
tations of  the  alimentary  canal  below  will  cease. 

Simple  cholera,  attended  with  vomiting  at  the  outset,  is  sooner 
brought  under  control  than  in  the  above  state  of  the  case  with- 
out vomiting.  Therefore  diarrhoea  under  the  above  conditions, 
continuing  in  a teazing,  annoying  manner,  can  be  stopped  by 
an  emetic  after  a full  meal  of  any  diet, — for  the  very  reason  that 
you  have  simply  arrested  a chain  of  inordinate  sympathies. 
Nature  then  being  satisfied,  soon  restores  an  equilibrium  of  all 
contiguous  mucous  membranes.  The  reduction  to  given  rules 
of  all  these  combined  actions  of  the  alimentary  canal,  whether 
elementary,  sympathetic  from  nervous  influences,  or  mecha- 
nical, tends  largely  to  the  understanding  of  natural  laws  as  well 
as  to  the  acting  upon  fixed  and  certain  principles,  and  always  by 
simplicity  of  treatment. 

I next  come  to  those  cases,  in  which  the  disease  rushes  on  so 
violently,  and  each  stage  succeeds  the  preceding  one  so  very 
rapidly,  that  before  remedies  can  act,  life  is  extinct.  The  shock 
to  the  nervous  system  is  here  so  great,  that  little  time  is  given 
for  any  action  at  all.  In  these  cases,  the  instructions  already 
given  should  still,  as  far  as  possible,  be  rigorously  followed  out. 
This  leads  us  to  consider  the  philosophical  causes  of  the  col- 
lapse, which  after  all,  terrible  as  it  is,  is  nothing  more  than  the 
revulsion  or  shock  that  the  nervous  system  has  received  from 
the  suddenness  of  the  attack.  My  readers  are  not  perhaps 
aware  of  the  intricacy  of  the  vast  network  of  the  nerves  of  the 
body,  and  may  never  have  paused  to  ask  themselves  how  the 
most  trifling  injury  to  any  part  of  the  system  is  so  quickly  com- 
municated to  that  great  nervous  reservoir — the  brain.  It  is 
not,  however,  that  any  one  nerve  runs  direct  from  any  portion 
of  the  body  to  the  brain,  hut  rather  that  no  nerve  goes  any  dis- 
tance without  coalescing  with  other  nerves,  and  thus  forming 
little  bunches,  or  ganglions. 

Now  to  this  union  or  coalescence,  anatomists  have  given  the 
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name  of  'plexus , and  from  each  of  these  bunches  a fresh  supply 
of  power  is  gained,  the  result  of  which  is,  that  the  sensations 
arising  from  so  many  combined  sources  are  conveyed  in  due 
force  and  in  all  their  integrity  from  the  remoter  parts  of  the 
brain.  Should  these  bunches  then  be  deadened  or  fail  in  their 
duty,  this  failure  will  he  found  to  take  place  in  those  parts 
where  they  are  the  largest,  and  which  may  he  justly  termed 
half-way  houses  or  stations,  whose  specific  duties,  owing  to 
their  great  size  and  power,  are  to  perform  increased  actions. 
Nowhere  in  the  body  are  these  so  large  and  important  as  be- 
hind the  stomach.  A number  of  these  nerves  run  from  the 
tipper  extremity  of  one  side ; another  set  form  the  lower  extre- 
mity of  the  same  side,  forming  together  on  that  side  behind  the 
stomach  what  is  called  the  semilunar  plexus , or  half-moon 
shaped  bunch  of  nerves.  The  same  occurs  likewise  on  the  op- 
posite side.  These  two  bunches  again  coalesce,  in  order  to 
form  a single  large  bunch,  which  on  account  of  its  size,  has 
been  justly  termed  the  solar  plexus, — being,  in  fact,  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  a sort  of  abdominal  brain. 

Here  then,  and  nowhere  else,  is  the  battle-field,  in  which 
cholera  uses  its  strongest  efforts  to  subdue  and  destroy  vitality ; 
for  where  else  should  we  look  for  the  shock,  the  collapse  that  so 
suddenly  strikes  down  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  after  perhaps 
only  an  hour’s  sickness,  except  to  the  shock  sustained  by  the 
solar  plexus,  that  forms  the  half-way  station  of  that  great  net- 
work of  nervous  telegraph  which  pervades  every,  even  the  most 
minute  part  of  the  human  frame.  Here  then,  and  here  alone, 
must  have  been  the  great  failure.  In  short,  it  no  longer  pos- 
sesses the  power  it  once  had  transmitted  to  it  from  the  upper 
parts  of  conveying  its  messages  to  the  lower,  or  on  the  other 
hand,  from  the  lower  extremities  to  the  upper  part — the  brain. 
Thus  shocked,  then,  in  its  very  centre,  cut  off,  as  it  were,  from 
both  extremities,  where  is  the  system  to  acquire  that  power 
which  shall  sustain  life’s  fabric,  or  how  shall  it  proceed  to  re- 
store it  ? If  internal  remedies  fail  to  do  this,  we  must  fly  to 
the  use  of  mechanical  or  artificial  means,  and  supply  the  want 
by  external  agencies  ; and  the  best  method  for  producing  this 
specific  and  speedy  action  is  galvanism.  In  short,  there  are 
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many  cases,  in  which  this  is  the  sole  resource  left — a sort  of 
forlorn  hope : — and  I can  hear  witness  to  its  efficacy. 

A small  portable  battery  no  larger  than  a moderate-sized  tea- 
caddy  is  sufficient.  The  continued  action  of  a current  of  elec- 
tricity will  produce,  first  a warmth  over  the  surfaces,  then  an 
altered  appearance  of  the  skin,  which,  from  a pale  or  bluish 
aspect,  will  put  on  a blush  of  red.  As  the  operation  is  pro- 
ceeded with,  a deep  sighing  of  the  patient  will  show  its  bene- 
ficial action  ; a slight  exclamation  of  “ Oh !”  “ Oh,  dear !”  “ Oh, 
dear  me  !”  will  convince  you  that  you  are  proceeding  right,  re- 
turning consciousness  will  confirm  that  opinion,  and  the  request 
to  have  it  removed  should  only  suggest  steady  persistence  in 
the  work  so  well  begun  of  saving  human  life. 

Be  equally  persevering,  too,  in  your  attention  to  all  other 
matters.  Consult  the  tongue  at  the  earliest  opportunity ; and, 
having  been  taught  to  observe  its  indications,  apply  your  re- 
medies accordingly,  never  doubting  that  your  labours  will  be 
crowned  with  success,  if  the  powers  of  restoration  be  not  too 
far  exhausted  to  admit  of  efficient  aid  from  man  ; for  in  this,  as 
in  every  other  malady,  the  final  result  rests  with  a higher 
power, — against  the  decrees  of  which  there  is  no  appeal. 

We  cannot  but  regard  cholera  as  a very  characteristic  dis- 
ease, tending  to  abstract  all  the  fluids  of  the  body  towards  and 
into  the  alimentary  canal,  for  the  sake  of  ejectment.  In  this 
act  we  find  two  important  outlets,  or  organs,  for  purging  the 
system  from  its  superfluous  acrid  or  acid  fluids  immediately 
arrested  in  their  functions  ; and  these  are  the  kidneys  and  the 
skin.  Thus,  all  the  secretions,  which  ought  to  be  used  again 
for  other  purposes,  as  soon  as  they  have  been  eliminated  from 
their  respective  organs,  are  immediately  carried  off ; while  the 
excretions,  such  as  the  perspiration  and  urine,  which  must  be 
previously  secreted,  ere  they  are  eliminated  from  their  respec- 
tive organs,  are  prevented  from  being  so  by  the  very  fact,  that 
their  bases  have  been  carried  away,  leaving  these  excreting 
organs  nothing  to  act  upon.  These  very  facts,  I maintain,  add 
formidable  proofs  to  my  hypothesis  of  the  law  of  health ; for 
we  thus  see  that  in  cholera  the  system  cannot  exist  without  its 
necessary  preponderance  of  acids.  In  this  disease,  neverthe- 
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less,  Dot  only  are  the  superfluous  acids  carried  away,  but  also 
those  necessary  for  sustaining  life.  Hence  we  see,  that  the 
electric  telegraph  of  the  system,  when  its  nervous  centres  have 
once  collapsed,  can  no  longer  work ; because  it  has  lost  just 
such  an  amount  of  force  as  the  galvanic  battery  would  ex- 
perience, if  it  were  to  lose  its  due  supply  of  acid. 

Every  process  of  cure,  therefore,  resolves  itself  into  the  simple 
restoration  of  the  lost  power  ; and  this  can  only  be  effected, — 
jirst , by  the  arrest  of  all  the  excesses  of  action  that  eject  this 
power  from  the  system,  as  above  described, — and  secondly , to 
direct  Nature  into  the  right  channel  for  returning  once  more  to 
a correct  performance  of  her  duties.  The  first  good  symptoms, 
therefore,  in  this  second  act,  are  the  restoration  of  warmth  to  the 
surfaces  of  the  body,  showing  a proper  circulation  of  the  blood 
and  the  return  of  the  kidneys  once  more  to  their  duties  of 
urinary  secretion, — showing  also  that  the  blood  has  carried 
bases  for  them  to  act  upon  ; at  all  events  it  is  perfectly  ridicu- 
lous for  the  cleverest  or  most  scientific  man  that  ever  lived,  to 
attempt  to  take  any  credit  for  curing  cholera  himself ; for  that 
he  never  does. 

The  only  sound  view,  the  only  scientific  standard  that  the 
profession  can  take  with  reference  to  a disease  of  such  myste- 
rious nature  assuming  so  many  varied  aspects,  is  simply  to 
assist  Nature.  I need  scarce  observe,  that  only  the  truly 
scientific  and  thoroughly  conscientious  of  my  brethren  can  see 
this,  and  they  see  it  too  with  the  greatest  regret ; for  when  art 
is  used  and  fails, — united  as  it  may  be  with  the  best,  purest,  and 
most  laudable  intentions, — we  as  often  play  into  the  hands  of  our 
opponent,  the  Disease,  and  not  into  those  of  our  partner, 
Nature.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  latter  often  wins 
the  game,  and  no  thanks  to  us ; for  it  is  against  the  double  op- 
position of  disease  and  art.  Nature,  in  short,  never  despairs, 
never  ceases  her  exertions,  and  it  would  be  against  all  her  own 
laws  if  she  did. 

At  all  hazards,  I would  especially  and  most  seriously  warn 
the  country  to  look  to  the  European  elements  of  our  Indian 
army.  We  have  arrived  at  a great  epoch  in  its  history.  Ere 
long  a hundred  thousand  of  Britain’s  children  will  be  called 
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upon  to  garrison  India.  If,  therefore,  the  regiments  compos- 
ing this  force  are  to  he  kept  on  a war  complement — which  they 
must  be  under  present  circumstances — the  depots  must  be  cor- 
respondingly augmented  in  this  country  for  the  purpose.  There 
will,  therefore,  be  a great  drain  upon  it,  even  in  peace ; for  the 
war  of  disease,  especially  cholera,  will  slay  more  than  the 
enemy,  even  in  an  European  campaign, — just  as  it  did  three 
years  ago  in  the  Crimea,  where  ten  brave  fellows  at  least 
perished  by  disease  for  every  one  that  fell  in  the  battle-field. 
It  is  therefore  most  imperative,  more  even  than  ever, 
that  the  laws  of  treatment  with  respect  to  all  diseases  — 
especially  fevers  and  cholera — should  be  more  simply  viewed, 
in  order  to  be  more  efficiently  and  promptly  treated.  Alas  ! 
how  dull  do  warnings  fall  on  listless  ears.  It  is  insufficient 
to  go  on  heaping  facts  upon  facts,  matter  upon  matter,  as 
. has  hitherto  been  done,  without  ever  drawing  therefrom  any 
definite  conclusions.  The  great  question  in  all  cases  is  very 
simple,  and  may  be  written  on  the  finger  nail : "What  is  the 
cure  ? Make  that  cure  simple,  based  on  simple  laws ; and  the 
riddle  is  solved  at  once.  If  old  laws,  old  notions,  and  routine 
practices  have  failed,  try  new  methods,  based  on  new  principles. 
At  all  events  the  reader  may  rest  assured  of  this,  that  nothing 
can  be  so  vague  and  uncertain  as  the  methods  now  practised  by 
the  profession  as  a body  for  the  treatment  of  cholera. 

I shall  now  speak  of  calomel  and  the  mercurial  preparations 
in  this  disease.  Avoid  them,  I say,  as  a curse  ; avoid  them  as 
false  aids  : shun  them  as  the  most  mischievous  of  agents,  how- 
ever extensively  they  may  have  been  used  at  the  height  of  a yet 
dominant  doctrine,  that  has  been  instilled  into  the  very  souls 
of  the  wisest  and  most  learned,  as  well  as  taken  up  by  the 
boasting  and  ignorant  of  the  profession,  and  by  them  extolled 
as  an  unfailing  specific — lauded  to  the  very  echo  as  a sheet 
anchor  and  indispensable  agent  in  the  cure  of  this  disease. 
Calomel  is  in  its  first  action  a powerful  stimulant,  in  its  second, 
a most  depressing  agent.  Its  first  effects  give  hope,  its  second 
despair ; but  no  one  ascribes  this  despair  to  calomel  as  the  true 
cause.  Oh  no ; they  lay  it  to  any  other  than  that ; and  herein 
it  is  that  they  have  been  deceived. 
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I myself,  educated  in  a school  second  to  none  for  its  teachers, 
should  formerly  have  courageously  upheld  an  argument  in  its 
favour  against  all  the  world ; and  I may  truly  say  that  no  man 
in  this  country  has  been  bolder  in  its  use,  or  watched  its  actions 
with  more  lynx-eyed  vigilance,  than  myself  in  the  scientific 
search  after  truth.  I may  be  pardoned,  therefore,  for  doubting 
its  sovereign  virtues  and  abjuring  its  use ; for  new  trains  of 
thought  have  convinced  me,  that  the  profession  will  one  day 
learn  how  to  do  without  it  as  I have  done,  except  in  certain 
cases  and  certain  conditions  of  the  system,  where  its  use  is  the 
exception,  not  the  rule. 

Kecollect,  reader,  I am  speaking  now  only  of  that  cholera  or 
excess  of  diarrhoea  and  looseness,  which  we  see  in  this  country. 
I am  not  acquainted  by  personal  experience  with  these  diseases 
as  they  occur  in  tropical  climates  ; but  yet  I am  convinced  that 
the  same  hypothesis  will  hold  its  ground  there  as  well  as  here. 
The  natives  of  the  tropical  regions  of  the  East  are  not,  like  our- 
selves, highly  fed  with  solids.  Eruit,  vegetables,  rice,  and  oc- 
casionally very  light  solids,  make  up  their  fare ; therefore  it 
cannot  but  be  supposed,  that  in  those  countries,  and  on  such 
constitutions,  Asiatic  cholera  would  produce  such  sudden  and 
even  fatal  effects.  Europeans,  on  the  other  hand,  with  stronger 
constitutions,  partake  of  a more  solid  diet,  and  have  power, 
therefore,  better  to  resist  its  ravages. 

In  any  case  I am  quite  certain  that,  should  you  emigrate  to 
those  sunny  climes,  the  laws  I have  already  laid  down  for  your 
guidance,  based  on  the  appearance  of  the  tongue,  and  recom- 
mending alkaline  or  acid  treatment  according  to  such  appear- 
ances, will  still  be  of  service.  I may,  indeed,  be  told  that  in 
these  climates  calomel  is  indispensable,  and  must  be  imme- 
diately administered ; but  I do  not  and  will  not  believe  it.  The 
average  number  of  cases  are  not  cured  by  this  so  much,  as  by 
the  patients’  inherently  good  constitutions  and  powers  of  with- 
standing disease.  Supposing,  for  instance,  that  an  European 
has  had  Asiatic  cholera,  and  has  not  had  the  trifling  doses  of 
calomel  given  in  England,  but  ten,  twenty,  thirty,  or  even 
more  grains,  repeated  frequently,  very  few  indeed  of  them,  if 
any,  will  recover  from  the  effects  of  the  drug ; for  the  mischief 
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it  causes  will  be  greater  even  than  the  disease  recurriug  again 
and  again — in  fact,  never  eradicated  from  the  system  during 
life.  It  is  a drug-disease,  in  short,  and  a most  complicated, 
stubborn,  and  difficult  one  to  treat. 

Be  assured  that  cholera,  like  all  other  diseases,  has  its 
laws ; that  even,  when  it  is  epidemic,  all  do  not  suffer,  hut 
only  they  whose  systems  are  empirically  predisposed,  or  who — 
according  to  the  language  of  my  philosophy  have  departed 
from  the  law  of  health — are  in  a condition  to  receive  the 
disease  from  all  or  any  of  those  causes,  which  I have  before  men- 
tioned— causes  which  excite  the  action  of  others  already  exist- 
ing, but  hitherto  latent  in  their  own  bodies.  In  all  cases,  then, 
take  the  tongue  as  your  guide,  and  act  promptly  in  obedience 
to  its  biddings.  Bor  instance,  in  some  cases  brandy  and  other 
alcoholic  liquors  are  very  injurious,  while  in  others  they  do 
great  good ; the  tongue  will  here  be  your  best  monitor,  when 
you  should  give  them,  wThen  refrain. 

I have  already  told  you,  that  all  congestive  actions  of  the 
mucous  membranes  require  support.  When  the  tongue  is 
furred,  then  you  will  give  alkalis,  such  as  chalk,  soda,  &c.,  to- 
gether with  some  stimulus  accompanied  by  a little  crude 
opium  ; in  the  case  of  a red  tongue,  denoting  inflammatory 
action,  administer  acids,  anodynes,  and  opiates,  but  no  alcohol 
ivliatever  ; and,  lastly,  in  the  congestive  diarrhoea  or  looseness, 
support  well  with  solids  and  all  diets  that  make  but  little  acid 
in  the  last  act  of  digestion,  such  as  roasted  or  broiled  meats  ; 
while  in  the  inflammatory  states,  all  diets  that  will  make  acid 
in  the  system,  such  as  boiled  meats,  broths,  milk,  and  the  like, 
are  those  best  suited  for  the  patient.  You  thus  see,  then,  that 
by  a simple  code  of  rules,  as  plain  as  they  are  efficacious,  and 
founded  on  simple  philosophic  laws,  great  dangers  may  be  over- 
come and  life  saved  ; whereas,  when  the  treatment  is  guided  by 
no  fixed  laws,  and  depends  rather  on  chance  than  any  true  phi- 
losophy of  disease,  the  natural  result  is  a state  of  hopeless  and 
inextricable  confusion,  and  the  chances  of  recovery  to  the  patient 
are  always  doubtful. 

Finally,  it  requires  only  that  you  be  able  to  read  your  own 
language  in  order  to  understand  this  chapter  ; for  there  is  no 
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need  that  you  should  be  indoctrinated  in  half  a dozen  sciences 
to  be  able,  by  following  out  the  directions  I have  given,  to  be 
of  great  service  to  yourselves  and  others  in  the  absence  of  the 
practical  physician. 

Dysentery. — This  disease  is  so  nearly  allied  to  cholera  in 
some  of  its  phases,  comes  so  much  under  the  same  laws  of  sym- 
pathetic action  of  mucous  membranes  (as  previously  noticed), 
and  is  so  connected  with  types  of  fever,  that  it  forms  no  unim- 
portant conclusion  to  this  chapter.  When  we  consider  the 
laws  of  health  and  the  self-dependence  of  the  system  generally, 
and  isolate  one  great  fact — that  of  the  necessity  of  the  nitro- 
genised  gases  and  elements  of  the  body,  as  distinct  from  all 
other  agencies,  the  great  laboratory  for  which  is  the  colon  or 
large  intestine  itself — we  shall  be  prepared  to  infer  that,  if  this 
part  fails  in  its  duties,  the  whole  system  is  in  danger  of  failing 
in  like  manner. 

Dysentery  is  one  of  the  few  diseases  incidental  to  the  large 
intestines,  and  may  be  called  congestive  or  chronic  on  the  one 
hand,  or  engorged  or  inflammatory  on  the  other.  In  the  former, 
the  mucous  membranous  lining  throughout  its  whole  extent  is 
in  a morbid  condition,  secreting  an  excess  of  mucus,  precisely 
as  we  find  other  mucous  membranes  doing  in  colds  and  catarrhs  ; 
the  result  being,  that  irritations  are  set  up  and  constant  mucous 
stools  ensue.  The  foecal  matter  comes  away  mixed  with  these  ; 
or  else  the  excess  of  mucus  will  be  so  great  that  its  elements 
will  become  decomposed  in  the  gut,  and  mix  with  the  foecal 
matter  in  such  a way  as  to  destroy  its  real  or  true  character ; so 
that,  when  discharged,  it  has  the  form  of  a jelly-like  mass  of 
an  intensely  pungent,  faint,  earthy,  fetid  description. 

In  the  engorged  or  inflammatory  state,  the  mucous  membrane 
is  ill-nourished  and  constantly  exfoliates ; and,  when  this  is  the 
case,  it  cannot  detain  foecal  matter,  as  its  secretions  are  not 
uniform  or  healthy  either  in  their  character  or  duties.  They 
do  not  mix  with  the  foecal  matter,  or  envelop  it,  or  detain  it 
along  the  gut ; so,  therefore,  it  aggregates  and  collects  into 
small  bodies  that  come  away  in  detached  lumps,  technically 
called  scyhalce.  Thus,  as  the  foeces  are  dispersed  along  the 
tube  in  a vapid  form,  the  system  loses  its  gaseous  exhalants  ; 
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and  as  these  are  the  vital  ones,  composed  of  nitrogen,  sulphur, 
hydrogen,  &c.,  and  their  combinations,  which  constitute  some 
of  the  prime  supporters  of  life,  we  find  life  fast  ebbing  away  for 
the  sheer  lack  of  them.  Hence  arises  fever,  the  natural  effect 
of  inflammatory  action  and  loss  of  nitrogen  ; and  the  more  the 
system  loses  its  vitalising  or  nitrogenised  elements,  the  more 
does  fever  take  on  the  low  and  exhausting  typhoid  poem. 

These  actions  are  not  sudden  changes  from  health  to  disease, 
but  obey  consecutive  laws.  It  is  as  true  a fact  as  ever  was 
penned,  that  in  these  diseases  progress  goes  by  gradation ; and 
we  thus  see  a departure  from  the  laws  of  health  in  this  peculiar 
condition,  if  circumstances  cause  the  dysentery  to  reach  its 
climax.  It  is  not  philosophical  to  say,  that  the  person  who  is 
suddenly  attacked  with  dysentery  was  well  yesterday  or  a few 
hours  ago.  It  is  an  impossibility ; and  I deny  it  on  the  simple 
principle,  that  disease  is  as  much  under  law,  order,  system, 
and  gradation,  as  everything  else  in  Nature. 

The  laws,  which  I have  shown  to  exist  in  mucous  mem- 
branous sympathies,  exist  along  the  alimentary  canal,  when 
either  chronic  or  inflammatory  dysentery  is  present.  One  of 
these  is  shown  in  the  curative  action,  that  vomiting  exercises 
thereon ; and  this  is  borne  out  in  a singular  manner  by  em- 
piricism in  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  unaided  by  philosophy 
or  induction.  Authors  agree  as  to  the  use  of  emetics  for  the 
arrest  or  checking  of  a disease  of  this  character  in  the  large  in- 
testines, which  are  at  the  very  opposite  end  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  and  united  in  one  opinion  also,  that  when  vomiting  takes 
place  naturally,  the  dysentery  is  brought  more  under  medical 
control.  Now  this  is  a somewhat  unexpected  support  to  my 
argument.  Nevertheless,  there  is  great  uncertainty  in  this 
treatment ; because  the  disease  is  not  sufficiently  distinguished 
into  its  chronic  and  inflammatory  stages. 

In  the  former  or  congestive  stage,  the  stools  may  be  of  a 
mucous,  slimy  character,  and  so  may  continue,  if  spontaneous 
vomiting  does  not  take  place  ; and  this  is  a condition  which  not 
only  warrants  the  administration  of  an  emetic,  which  must  be 
given  after  a full  meal,  but  one,  also,  in  which  the  emetic 
actually  benefits  the  patient  by  cutting  oft'  sympathetic  action, 
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which,  in  many  instances,  only  aggravates  the  evil.  In  the  in- 
flammatory, or  engorged  dysentery,  on  the  other  hand,  as  con- 
tradistinguished from  the  congestive,  the  stools  are  slimy,  jelly- 
like,  and  largely  mixed  with  blood.  Congeries  of  engorged 
vessels,  chiefly  small  arteries,  whose  coats  have  been  enfeebled, 
become  ruptured,  and  their  blood  mixes  with  the  foecal  matter. 
This  may  take  place  throughout  the  large  gut,  and  it  is  incre- 
dible how  much  will  come  away.  Nay,  though  the  patient  may 
be  able  to  take  a large  quantity  of  food,  both  animal  and  vege- 
table, yet  days  and  even  weeks  will  elapse  and  no  true  foecal 
motion  appear.  It  is  easy  to  comprehend  the  alliance  of  this 
disease  with  true  scurvy,  arising  from  either  the  insufficient  or 
protracted  use  of  salted  provisions,  or  with  the  land-scurvy, 
which  we  recognise  by  purple  patches  under  the  skin  (purpura 
lnzmorrliagica)  on  different  parts  of  the  body,  but  principally 
on  the  legs  or  lower  extremities. 

Thus,  then,  the  whole  character  of  the  disease  can  be  clearly 
traced  to  a want  of  nitrogenised  or  vital  elements  in  the  system ; 
and  furthermore,  the  latter  have  arisen  from  want  of  integrity 
in  the  large  intestines,  which  are,  per  se,  the  true  seat  of  this 
disorder.  To  understand  this  clearly,  however,  we  should  show 
the  empirical  treatment ; and  though  this  is  a complete  enigma, 
we  may  be  able  to  gather  something  therefrom.  The  following 
treatment  of  dysentery  (embracing  the  most  opposite  elements 
in  the  pharmacopoeia)  has  at  some  time  or  other  been  adopted, 
as  consistent  with  the  rules  of  art.  The  medicaments  here  em- 
ployed embrace  emetics,  as  antimony  or  ipecacuanha ; cathartics , 
as  rhubarb  and  calomel ; refrigerent  cathartics , as  Epsom  salts, 
phosphate  of  soda,  and  castor  oil ; narcotics , as  opium  (which 
may  be  united  with  any  of  the  above,  or  with  nitrate  of  potass)  ; 
tonics  and  astringents , such  as  quassia,  Peruvian  bark,  calumba, 
cascarilla,  kmo,  arnica,  logwood,  and  lime-water — the  acids,  with 
or  without  opium  ; clysters  of  an  emollient  character  mixed  with 
laudanum,  &c.,  and  clysters  of  mutton  broth,  arrowroot,  &c. ; 
mucilaginous  demulcents,  as  gum-arabic,  barley,  arrowroot,  lin- 
seed, and  other  teas. 

Now,  when  we  find  all  the  symptoms  of  congestive  and  in- 
flammatory actions  and  fevers  combined,  such  as  nausea,  vomit- 
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ing,  flatulence,  costiveness,  griping,  loss  of  appetite,  thirst, 
shiverings,  mucous  stools  with  or  without  blood,  slimy  jelly-like 
stools  with  or  without  blood,  and  pure  blood  alone,  and  these 
accompanied  by  extreme  emaciation  and  debility, — the  simple- 
minded  man  would  be  glad  to  know,  when  all  these  symptoms 
are  to  be  treated  with  their  proper  remedies,  when  the  alkalis 
are  most  proper,  when  the  acids  are  most  beneficial,  when  the 
tonics  are  to  be  administered,  and  at  what  times  the  purgatives 
and  emetics  ; — and,  as  the  opiates  are  necessary,  when  they  can 
best  be  introduced.  Calomel,  say  most  people,  can,  as  a matter 
of  course,  be  given  at  any  time ; there  is  no  law  against  that, 
whether  in  the  extremest  fevers  or  the  lowest  state  of  depression, 
or  all  or  any  of  the  intermediate  stages : — it  is  one  of  the  everlast- 
ing dramatis personce,  and  walks  at  the  head  of  the  corps  medical. 
My  distinct  conviction  and  announcement  is,  that  in  all  this 
uncertainty  there  are  no  means  of  discovering  the  true  condi- 
tion of  the  general  s}rstem  at  all  equal  to  the  indications  to  be 
derived  from  the  appearances  of  the  tongue. 

If  we  first  take  the  simple  congestive  action  of  the  large  in- 
testines, the  tongue  will  show,  by  its  pale,  white  or  furred 
flabby  appearance,  that  there  is  a want  of  power  in  the  system  ; 
and  the  deranged  state  of  the  mucous  surfaces  further  implies 
a low,  unhealthy  condition  of  body.  These,  then,  must  be 
supported  on  the  principle  of  never  starving  a mucous  mem- 
brane in  any  of  its  low  conditions,  whether  of  cold  or  simple 
catarrh  in  the  upper  parts,  or,  as  in  the  first  stage  of  this 
disease,  in  the  lower  ones ; for  this,  more  than  any  other  cause, 
will  most  assuredly  hasten  its  progress  towards  the  next  stage. 
Should  mucous  stools  exhibit  themselves,  correct  the  passages 
by  a little  alkali,  ammonia,  fresh-infusions,  &c. ; — and  if  the 
tongue  be  furred,  but  moist  and  flabby,  relieve  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  by  a mild  emetic,  after  a full  meal, 
if  spontaneous  vomiting  does  not  supervene.  The  tongue  will 
here  point  out  the  treatment  to  be  adopted,  in  a general  way, 
for  the  purpose  of  checking  disease,  and  setting  Nature  in  a 
right  track,  according  to  the  appearances  that  have  been  already 
explained. 

The  second  stage  of  dysentery  requires  to  be  treated  as 
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scurvy,  or  any  general  loss  of  power  resulting  from  lack  of  tlie 
vitalising  elements  of  organic  life,  or  as  fevers,  caused  by  in- 
flammatory actions  of  the  large  intestines,  or  those  complaints 
where  inordinate  action  in  the  secretions  of  the  body  has  purged 
them  away ; and  thirst  is  a marked  symptom  in  the  complaint. 
The  tongue,  in  these  cases,  will  become  contracted,  instead  of 
being  large,  pale,  and  flabby ; yet,  in  dysentery,  it  will  so  sud- 
denly show  a loss  of  power  in  the  system,  that  it  will  become 
drier  than  usual,  and  exhibit  none  of  its  papillie ; or,  if  the 
large  gut  towards  its  lower  parts  is  much  inflamed,  the  red  tip 
will  be  very  apparent.  This  redness  will  extend  round  to  the 
parts  assigned  to  the  kidneys ; for  no  inordinate  actions  of  mu- 
cous membranes  can  take  place,  like  those  in  dysentery,  with- 
out the  kidneys  becoming  involved,  and  the  acid  elements, 
which  should  have  been  eliminated  from  them,  being  purged 
through  the  bowels.  This  redness  will  extend  along  the  edges 
of  the  tongue,  showing  how  much  the  brain  is  also  implicated. 
Should  there  be  headache,  it  will  be  across  the  forehead — that 
portion  of  the  head  assigned  to  the  large  intestines ; but  if  no 
headache  occurs  here,  there  will  still  be  a great  uneasiness  of 
mind,  attended  with  anxiety  and  depression.  This  part  is  the 
reflecting  portion  of  the  brain ; and  you  will  find  that  those 
who  suffer  from  inflammatory  condition  of  the  large  intestine, 
producing  dysentery,  will  lose  their  energy. 

Men,  who  under  any  other  condition  or  state  of  disease  but 
cholera  or  dysentery,  or  any  affection  of  the  large  intestine, 
will  exhibit  a pluck  or  courage  truly  wonderful,  will  yet  sink 
and  give  way  in  these  diseases.  The  powers  of  the  mind  being 
thus  affected,  the  brain  itself  sympathises  also,  and  the  senses 
of  reason  and  instinct  follow.  The  sympathy  along  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal  affects  the  stomach,  as  we 
have  already  shown,  and  from  this  the  back  part  of  the  head, 
accompanied  by  many  other  effects ; and  you  will  not  require 
to  be  told,  that  when  dysentery  sets  in  with  vigour,  and  is  not 
immediately  or  quickly  checked,  it  soon  proves  fatal.  Cause 
and  effect  can  here  be  traced  in  the  clearest  manner  throughout 
the  whole  progress.  On  the  advent  of  the  engorged  or  inflam- 
matory dysentery,  the  free  use  of  the  opiates  and  acids  steadily 
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persisted  in  is  the  true  method  to  be  adopted.  Yon  are  called 
upon  to  arrest  the  inordinate  actions  of  organs  and  their  secre- 
tions by  'opiates,  and  to  furnish  fresh  supplies  of  the  acids, 
which  are  every  hour  flying  off  from  the  system,  and  upsetting 
the  balance  of  the  law  of  health. 

Now,  in  the  constant  and  persevering  use  of  the  acids,  it 
becomes  a matter  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  determine 
which  is  the  most  beneficial.  Let  me  advise,  especially,  the 
free  use  of  the  nitrous  acid.  Ten,  or  even  fifteen,  drops  of 
the  strong  acid  in  a little  syrup  and  water,  or  in  mucilage 
combined  with  paregoric,  every  two,  three,  or  four  hours  ; and 
if  pain  be  present,  or  the  stools  frequent,  every  two  or  three 
hours,  one  grain  of  the  crude  opium  made  up  into  a pill,  so  as 
to  get  its  bitter  extractive  as  well  as  its  more  gradual  narcotic 
influence,  might  be  administered  with  advantage.  This  treat- 
ment will  sometimes  act  like  a charm.  Yet,  remember  what  I 
have  already  said : it  is  not  the  quantity  of  drugs  that  will  cure 
so  much  as  leading  Nature,  by  their  use,  into  a right  channel, 
for  her  to  do  so  herself.  If  you  do  not  succeed  in  saving  life, 
you  are,  nevertheless,  not  wrong  in  your  treatment ; and  that 
is  a great  point  in  the  philosophy  of  administrating  remedies 
upon  given  principles,  and  not  on  those  that  are  doubtful,  for 
patients  are,  to  my  knowledge,  not  unfrequently  lost  on  the 
latter.  They  cannot  but  have  a far  better  chance  of  recovery 
when  you  cannot  err  in  your  treatment  than  when  medicine  is 
only  given  and  taken  in  hope , without  any  philosophy.  The 
addition  of  a bitter  to  these,  for  the  purpose  of  allaying  thirst, 
is  a simple  application  of  that  form  of  it  which  the  patient  can 
bear,  according  to  the  peculiar  climate  he  may  be  in. 

The  great  end  is  to  supply  the  nitrogenised  or  vitalising 
elements  in  the  system,  and  the  diet,  therefore,  should  be  en- 
tirely devoted  to  this  end.  The  same  peculiar  actions  will  take 
place  in  this  disease  as  in  cholera, — namely,  a determination 
from  the  surfaces  to  the  centres.  The  lower  extremities,  more 
particularly,  will  be  cold  and  clammy,  so  much  so  that  warm 
baths  have  been  recommended,  but  these  are  most  pernicious. 
The  blanket-bath,  as  I have  recommended  in  the  collapsed 
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stages  of  cholera,  and  for  infants,  is  most  useful,  as  well  as  the 
application  of  the  galvanic  current  down  the  spine  to  the  soles 
of  the  feet,  or  the  stomach. 

In  all  inflammatory  actions  of  the  upper  extremities  and 
their  organs,  the  sulphuric  and  acetic  acids  I have  ever  found 
to  he  the  surest  and  the  best.  In  ordinary  cases  of  piles  or 
haemorrhoids  they  act  very  efficiently ; but  in  inflammatory 
cholera  and  dysentery  the  nitric  or  nitrous  and  muriatic  acids 
are  incomparably  the  best ; — which  fact  is  also  borne  out  in  the 
external  treatment  of  morbid,  sluggish  ulcers,  and  sores  of  all 
the  lower  extremities  below  the  hip-bones. 

When  dysentery  has  been  inordinate  in  its  action,  and  the 
patient  reduced  to  the  very  verge  of  death,  let  me  advise  the 
adoption  of  the  plan  recommended  under  similar  conditions  in 
cholera — namely,  that  if  the  bowels  can  once  be  stopped,  they 
should  be  kept  locked  up  for  a week  or  ten  days,  or  even  more. 
Here  one  of  the  safest,  surest,  and  best  forms  of  diagnosis  is 
the  forehead-ache.  If  the  patient  is  cheerful,  and  progresses 
satisfactorily,  ask  every  day  if  he  has  a pain  in  the  forehead,  or 
forehead  headache ; if  none,  do  not  trouble  yourself  about  his 
bowels ; — for  here  Nature  is  laying  up  a store  of  nitrogenised  and 
vital  elements, — with  which  if  you  dare  to  interfere,  death  will 
reward  your  temerity  or  ignorance.  Do  not  attend  in  these 
cases  to  your  patient’s  first  complaint  of  frontal  headache; 
but  apply  the  cold  lotion : — for  the  forehead  will  most  assuredly 
be  hot  enough,  even  if  it  does  not  ache.  I have  even  seen,  by  a 
reflex  action,  the  bowels  induced  to  act,  after  being  purposely 
kept  confined  by  the  application  of  cold  refrigerating  lotions  to 
the  forehead. 

At  all  events,  after  such  hazardous  diseases  as  inflammatory 
cholera  or  dysentery,  and  their  most  inordinate  actions,  if  you 
have  pursued  these  plans,  it  would  be  better  to  administer  a 
mild  clyster  than  run  the  risk  of  giving  any  aperient  by  the 
mouth,  as  you  cannot  tell  how  the  system  or  the  alimentary 
passages  will  receive  it.  If  you  are  compelled  to  employ  the 
latter,  the  safest  aperient  that  can  be  used,  and  that  only  with 
great  caution,  is  a weak  solution  of  Epsom-salts  dissolved  in 
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boiling  water,  and  suffered  to  stand  till  cold,  combined  with 
an  acid  and  an  anodyne. 

I have  thus  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  great  laws  that  in- 
fluence the  nature  and  treatment  of  diarrhoea,  cholera,  and 
dysentery ; — all  allied  to  each  other,  and  following  in  succes- 
sion : — neither  are  they  at  all  at  variance  with  the  fact,  that 

» ' 

similar  disease  is  more  or  less  influenced  by  the  state  of  the  in- 
dividual himself,  his  mode  of  living,  and  the  climate  he  inhabits. 
Fevers,  diarrhoeas,  cholera,  and  dysentery,  are  mild  or  aggra- 
vated, according  to  any  of  these  conditions.  Empiricism  may 
use  the  term  predisposition,  and  schools  may  prescribe  a certain 
practice  ; — yet  their  very  differences  on  all  points  imply,  how 
much  has  still  to  be  learnt.  So  far,  then,  from  ignoring  already 
established  truths,  my  desire  is — rather  to  confirm  them,  and  to 
extend,  rather  than  circumscribe  the  means  of  inquiry ; but  to 
give  withal  a philosophy  or  well-based  reason  for  whatever  it  has 
discovered  to  be  good.  Hence  Glossology  and  the  peculiar 
classification  of  headaches,  as  proposed  by  myself,  will  be  found 
greatly  to  assist  all  departments  of  inquiry  into  human  suffer- 
ing,— whether  mild,  as  in  our  own  temperate  climate,  or  fierce 
and  aggravated,  as  under  the  tropics  ; — for  the  same  laws  obtain 
in  both.  The  means  pursued, — whether  medical,  dietetical,  or 
otherwise, — must  be  based  on  philosophy  alone.  I,  for  myself, 
have  no  faith  in  received  authority,  as  not  being  sufficiently  ex- 
plicit : — and  for  this  reason  I say  to  the  uninitiated,  “ Take  my 
simple  views,  as  they  will  serve  you  without  any  deep  learning.” 
By  adopting  them,  many  a valuable  life,  I am  satisfied,  may  be 
saved ; — and  life,  be  it  remembered,  is  now  more  valuable  than 
ever  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 
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CHAPTEK  VIII. 

ON  POISONS:  DIRECT  AND  INDIRECT. 

Part  I. 

Varieties  of  poisoning,  and  sources  thereof,  both  external  and  internal — Divi- 
sion of  poisons  into  acid,  alkaline,  and  neutral,  by  Toxicologists  ; remarks 
thereon — Want  of  philosophy  in  the  treatment  of  poison  cases,  and  its  results 
— Actions  of  the  various  poisons  detailed,  with  the  treatment  recommended 
for  each — I.  The  Mineral  Acids.  Sulphuric  acid  and  its  antidotes — An- 
timony and  tartar-emetic — Arsenic — Verdigris  and  other  salts  of  copper — 
Acetate  and  other  salts  of  lead,  with  remarks  on  painters’  colic — Mercury 
and  its  various  preparations,  especially  calomel , with  reasons  for  condemning 
its  use  as  a medicinal  agent — Oxalic  acid,  and  its  distinction  from  Epsom- 
salts — Prussic  acid,  and  its  allied  preparations,  with  a notice  of  Langdale’s 
pure  oil  of  bitter  almonds — Nitrate  of  silver,  or  lunar-caustic — Sulphate  of 
zinc — Phosphorus  and  phosphoric  acid — Nitre  and  its  salts — Baryta — Lime 
— Tin  and  other  metals,  with  their  salts — Muriate  of  ammonia — Effects  of 
swallowing  solid  substances,  as  fruit-stones,  buttons,  coins,  &c. — Jugglers 
and  their  imitators — Treatment  in  such  cases — II.  Alkaline  Poisons. 
Potass,  soda,  ammonia,  and  their  treatment — III.  Vegetable  Poisons,  and 
alkaloids  therefrom — Narcotic  vegetable  poisons,  as  aconite,  belladonna, 
hemlock,  henbane,  nux-vomica,  tobacco,  &c.,  with  their  action,  effects,  and 
treatment — Strictures  on  smoking,  showing  the  evil  effects  of  excess,  phy- 
sical, moral,  and  social — Poisonous  mushrooms,  fungi,  &c. — Poisonous  fish, 
meats,  &c.,  with  their  antidotes — Poisoning  by  the  flour  of  diseased  grain — 
V arious  conditions  of  human  progress  indicated  by  the  consumption  of  the 
several  cereals,  wheat,  rye,  barley,  maize,  &c.  &c. — Poisoning  by  fermented 
and  distilled  liquors — The  sot  and  the  drunkard  described — Degenerating 
and  fatal  consequences  of  intemperance. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  persons  of  weak  minds  to  take  poisons 
for  the  purpose  of  self-destruction.  Poisons  may  also  be  admi- 
nistered to  them  by  others  with  an  evil  intention,  and  may  also 
be  given  by  accident.  Again : persons  may  inadvertently  eat 
poisonous  herbs  and  other  matters  by  mistake.  Poisons  may 
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also  be  inserted  into  the  system  by  inoculation — such  as  by  bite 
of  venomous  animals  or  reptiles,  or  by  puncturing  the  flesh 
with  instruments  charged  with  infecting  matter.  These  two 
modes  of  poisoning  may  be  called  direct  actions,  and  form  a first 
class. 

A second  class  consists  of  poisons  that  enter  the  system  in- 
directly by  inhalation  of  mephitic  or  malarious  gases  from  many 
sources — as  from  drains,  cesspools,  marshes,  low  damp  places, 
or  from  the  exhalations  of  decaying  vegetable  or  animal  matter, 
or  from  holds  of  ships,  from  the  bilge  water,  &c. — also  from 
the  contagious  or  infectious  character  of  disease  in  any  indivi- 
dual, the  gaseous  emanations  from  which  sources  may  be  inhaled 
by  another  individual,  whose  secretions  and  general  habits  of 
body  may  be  in  such  a condition,  that  any  additional  morbid 
element  s will  produce  a like  disease. 

A third  cause  of  infection  may  arise  in  the  individual  himself, 
from  a vitiated  state  of  his  own  secretions  ; which,  being  chemi- 
cally and  vitally  disturbed,  will  generate  poisonous  elements  in 
the  blood,  and  so  produce  diseases  of  a functional  or  organic 
character  within  the  system,  or  else  find  an  outlet  to  the  sur- 
faces, and  so  relieve  the  system  in  the  form  of  eruptions  or  skin- 
diseases.  All  these  phases  of  poisoning  are  worthy  to  be  con- 
sidered in  due  order,  and  to  be  simply  rendered,  that  they  may 
be  as  simply  understood. 

Now  the  Toxicologists,  or  those  who  have  especially  devoted 
themselves  to  the  study  of  the  properties  and  actions  of  poisons 
(and  these  include  our  most  intelligent  and  enlightened  phy- 
sicians and  chemists),  have  followed  some  very  distinct  rules, 
and,  apparently  without  being  aware  of  it,  the  rule  of  three  ; 
so  that,  in  collecting  their  ideas  from  many  sources,  we  can 
trace  a division  of  them  into  Acid,  Alkaline,  and  Neutral 
substances,  and  have  as  clearly  shown  that  they  are  to  be 
treated  by  their  opposites,  when  distinctly  apparent,  and  by  a 
neutral  or  mixed  agency,  whenever  they  are  doubtful.  Tor  in- 
stance, for  those  which  they  know  to  have  direct  actions,  they 
have  laid  down  very  clear  rules : — such  as,  when  an  acid  poison 
has  been  given  or  taken  by  an  individual,  they  endeavour  to 
neutralise  its  pernicious  effects  by  an  alkali  of  such  a character, 
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as  will  not  cause  so  great  combustion  of  their  uniting  elements, 
that  the  product  would  prove  as  destructive  to  life  as  either  ele- 
ment would  in  excess  : — such  is  their  chemical  care.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  an  alkaline  poison  has  been  given  or  taken, 
the  same  care  is  again  used  to  stay  its  destructive  character  by 
an  acid,  having  such  properties  only  as  to  render  it  inert. 

With  poisons  that  have  an  apparently  neutral  character,  yet 
containing  peculiarly  well-balanced  acid  or  alkaline  properties, 
their  object  still  is  to  neutralise  or  dissolve  them  ; so  that  their 
quantities  or  qualities  being  lessened,  their  activity  at  least  may 
be  destroyed; — one  element  being  set  free  because  it  is  harmless, 
whilst  the  other  is  reduced  to  another  chemical  compound,  dis- 
tinct but  inert,  and  this,  too,  occurring  with  one  or  the  other, 
as  the  case  may  be,  according  to  the  poison,  so  that  at  one 
time  the  alkali  is  rendered  inert  by  being  set  free  and  the  acid 
converted  into  another  substance,  or  the  acid  set  free  and  the 
alkali  rendered  inert.  At  another  time,  and  which  happens 
most  frequently,  the  poison  so  taken  into  the  system  is  sought 
to  be  removed  by  a judicious  process  of  emetics ; — thus  following 
the  natural  tendency  at  all  times  by  spontaneous  vomiting  to 
rid  the  body  of  the  offending  mass,  which,  when  it  happens,  is 
always  right  to  encourage. 

When  all  these  have  been  done,  moreover,  and  there  is  any 
hope  of  saving  life,  great  care  and  attention  are  to  be  observed 
as  regards  the  effects  produced  by  any  of  the  poisons,  under 
which  the  system  might  sink.  These  effects  are  shown  by  inflam- 
mations, or  inflammatory  actions,  fevers,  nervous  depressions, 
exhausted  bodily  powers,  irregular  functions  of  organs,  or  such 
other  chemical  changes  in  the  blood  as  are  produced  by  active 
elementary  substances,  for  whose  exit  from  the  system  Nature 
provides  in  her  own  beautiful  way  by  eruptive  diseases  on  the 
skin. 

So  much,  then,  has  been  done  by  the  chemical  physician;  so 
great  are  the  labours  of  the  chemist,  so  active  the  duties  of  both 
in  the  laboratory,  that,  although  they  insist  and  impress  upon 
all  persons  their  wonderful  discoveries,  that  throughout  all 
nature  everything  organic  or  inorganic  may  result  from  simple 
arrangements  of  four  elements  alone,  or  nearly  so,  and  are  so 
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precise  in  forcing  upon  us  these  facts — continually  insisting 
that  nothing  can  exist  that  is  not  capable  of  being  chemically 
explained — yet  marvellous  as  it  may  appear,  they  shrink  from 
the  idea  of  referring  health  and  disease,  with  all  that  we  take, 
and  especially  of  medicines,  into  the  simple  rule  of  three.  Thus, 
while  they  give  an  alkali  to  reduce  a direct  poisonous  acid 
known  to  be  taken  into  the  system,  the  alkali  given  in  disease 
is  only  partially  admitted  to  have  tins  effect  on  any  poisonous 
acid  generated  therein ; — or  if  an  acid  is  given,  it  is  not  yet  per- 
mitted to  say,  that  it  is  to  correct  an  alkali,  or  that  it  is  even  to 
add  to  the  system  that  of  which  it  may  be  deficient ; — but  it  is  re- 
garded rather  as  a tonic  remedy. 

Thus,  again,  in  giving  a neutral  salt,  the  doctrine  is  not  yet 
allowed,  that  it  is  the  intention  to  permit  or  give  an  opportunity 
for  any  elective  action,  that  the  system  or  the  chemical  wants 
of  the  secretions  may  require  ; but  it  is  for  some  corrective, 
given  on  some  indefinite  presumption  of  cure.  Whatever  may 
have  been  given  in  the  form  of  druggists’  compounds,  the 
curious  in  the  chemistry  of  the  human  body  endeavour  to  find, 
in  its  secretions  or  excretions,  how  far  such  chemicals  have  been 
neutralised,  decomposed,  dissolved,  or  otherwise  pass  out  of  the 
system,  unaffected  in  some  extraordinary  manner,  or  affected 
only  partially  or  wholly. 

In  all  these  matters  they  will  not  allow  themselves  to  be 
chemical  physicians  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  ; nor  will  they 
overstep  any  defined  propriety  of  practice,  or  any  generally 
admitted  dogma,  but  seem  as  careful  as  judges  upon  the  bench, 
lest  they  should  make  a new  precedent.  Thus  they  are  strictly 
particular,  that  their  prescriptions  should  present  no  elementary 
decomposition  of  themselves  prior  to  their  beiug  taken  into  the 
system  : — yet  they  shut  their  eyes  to  the  unruly  uses  which  the 
great  laboratory  of  the  body  may  make  of  their  scientific  com- 
pounds as  soon  as  they  are  swallowed.  In  short,  they  give 
medicines  more  to  satisfy  what  is  passing  in  their  own  minds, 
than  from  any  certainty  of  what  may  be  the  effect  of  such  drugs 
on  the  body  or  its  diseases,  and  look  only  to  results  of  which 
there  is  no  certainty,  and  then  change  their  medicines  accord- 
ingly; thus  with  the  purest  intentions,  prescribing  only  for  their 
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hopes,  and  satisfying  a philosophy,  which  may  he,  and  often  is, 
only  illusory  and  false. 

All  these  circumstances  so  hedge  in  the  practice  of  medicine, 
that  a simple  matter-of-fact  person  gets  thoroughly  bewildered  ; 
and,  because  he  cannot  be  permitted  to  treat  a simple  fact  by  a 
simple  thought  or  act,  and  declines  to  oppose  or  question  that 
which  is  fixed,  he  floats  upon  the  broad  stream,  satisfied  with 
the  buoyancy  of  the  current, — presuming  that  all  which  the 
pilots  have  laid  down  on  the  general  chart  is  correct,  even  if 
never  understood,  or  fathomed,  or  capable  of  being  explained. 
"What  is  the  uncertainty  of  life,  the  uncertainty  of  man,  the  un- 
certainty of  events,  the  uncertainty  of  law,  compared  to  the  un- 
certainty of  physic,  as  it  has  ever  been  practised  even  to  the 
present  hour  P Yet,  this  is  no  fault  of  man ; — it  is  simply  the 
effect  of  another  page  of  the  Book  of  Nature  waiting  to  be  turned 
over.  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  all  engaged  in  the  healing 
art  do  their  best,  and  presume  upon  some  general  correctness, 
facts,  and  conclusions ; and  that  much  has  really  been  done  we 
cannot  deny. 

It  will  prove  a not  uninteresting  inquiry  to  note  the  actions 
of  various  poisons  on  the  system,  whether  taken  in  a direct  way 
in  bulk  into  the  alimentary  canal,  and  so  affecting  the  natural 
secretions  by  any  of  those  processes  which  come  under  the 
general  term  of  digestive  or  appropriative, — knowing,  as  we 
must,  that  Nature  has  but  one  course  to  pursue  with  everything 
that  finds  admittance  into  the  stomach.  Next  comes  the  in- 
fluence which  poisons  exert  in  the  system  by  inoculation,  and 
thus  directly  affecting  the  blood  either  locally  or  generally, 
from  the  simple  sting  of  a gnat  to  the  bite  of  a venomous 
reptile,  or  the  poisoned  arrow  of  a barbarian  ; — and  then,  again, 
the  extraordinary  effect  which  the  gaseous  poisons  have  on  the 
body  through  inhalation,  producing  fevers  and  epidemic  diseases 
which  resolve  themselves  also  into  the  many  enigmatical  causes 
of  contagion  and  infection. 

By  tracing  these  in  a very  simple  way,  with  the  treatment 
of  the  effects  produced  in  the  body  from  all  these  various 
causes,  we  may  be  able  to  go  on  still  further  in  our  inquiry 
by  comparing  them  with  the  natural  diseases  produced  evi- 
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dently  from  chemical  changes  in  the  secretions,  and  which 
often  resemble  the  effects  resulting  from  direct  poisons.  In- 
deed, singular  as  it  may  appear,  the  very  remedies  used  in 
many  of  the  most  aggravated  forms  of  natural  disease,  are 
those  which  are  most  remarkable  in  their  effects  produced  by 
the  direct  and  indirect  poisons. 

It  becomes  impossible,  therefore,  to  shut  our  eyes  against 
the  causes  and  effects  of  the  one,  if  they  resemble  those  of 
the  other ; and  if  similarity  can  in  any  of  these  matters  be 
traced,  we  must  readily  admit  that  a man  may  be  poisoned  as 
much  by  his  own  morbid  chemical  secretions,  as  he  would  be 
by  taking  a similar  poison  directly  into  his  system.  If  the 
effects  and  the  treatment  are  the  same,  we  have  a right  to 
suppose  that  the  causes  are  also.  In  the  natural  malignant 
diseases  we  often  see  many  of  the  aggravated  actions  of  specific 
poisons.  Then  why  should  we  blink  the  matter,  and  have  a 
different  philosophy  for  the  one  than  we  have  for  the  other, 
inasmuch  as  we  use  the  same  means  for  the  remedial  action  of 
both  ? 

Having  premised  these  observations  to  show  the  scope  and 
object  of  this  chapter,  I will  now  speak  of  the  direct  acid, 
alkaline,  mineral,  burning  and  corrosive  poisons, — whether  these 
substances  be  found  natural,  or  have  been  produced  by  any 
chemical  manipulation ; also  of  the  irritating  poisonous  herbs  in 
their  natural  state — the  narcotic  herbs  and  plants  and  poisonous 
fungi — and  decomposed  animal  and  vegetable  matter  and  fish  ; — 
all  which  substances  are  taken  into  the  alimentary  canal  by  the 
mouth. 

THE  MINE  HAL  ACIDS. 

Sulphuric  Acid,  or  Oil  op  Vitriol  ; — Muriatic  Acid, 
or  Spirit  op  Salt  ; — Nitric  Acid,  or  Aquaportis. 

Eppects  : — Direct  injury  by  burning  and  destroying  the  skin 
of  the  mouth,  throat,  and  coats  of  the  stomach.  Acid  burning 
taste,  with  acute  pain  in  the  throat ; excruciating  agony  in  the 
stomach  and  bowels ; frequent  vomitings  of  bloody  fiuid  ; copious 
stools  more  or  less  bloody ; tenderness  of  the  abdomen ; difficult 
breathing  from  constriction  of  the  windpipe ; weak  and  irregular 
pulse ; excessive  thirst ; drink  increasing  the  pain,  and  seldom 
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retained ; accompanied  by  frequent,  but  vain  efforts  to  make 
water ; cold  clammy  sweats,  altered  countenance,  suffocation, 
convulsions ; death. 

Treatment  : — Calcined  magnesia,  as  well  as  carbonate  of 
magnesia,  or  chalk  mixed  with  water.  In  cases  of  urgency, 
too,  some  of  the  plaster  of  the  apartment  may  be  beaten  down 
and  made  into  a paste  with  water ; soap  and  water  made 
tolerably  thick ; milk  or  oleaginous  substances ; melted  butter ; 
mucilaginous  and  bland  fluids,  all  taken  cold.  Arrowroot 
made  with  milk ; strong  infusions  or  decoctions  of  any  bitter 
roots  or  herbs — gentian  or  wormwood : — all  these  are  the  proper 
remedies. 

N.B. — These  are  the  chief  mineral  acids.  The  class  next 
allied  to  them  form  the  corrosive  mineral  salts  with  strong  acid 
actions. 

Antimony  and  its  Preparations: — Tartar  Emetic, 
Butter  oe  Antimony. 

Efeects  : — This  in  moderate  doses  causes  vomitings,  which 
dispel  all  the  poisonous  effects ; but  if  large  doses  are  taken, 
and  remain  too  long  in  the  stomach,  then  the  effects  are 
similar  to  those  caused  by  other  acids : nausea  and  burning 
pains  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach ; abundant  and  obstinate  vomit- 
ings, which  cease  not  but  in  death ; copious  purging  and  colic 
pains ; constriction  of  the  throat ; cramps  ; symptoms  of  intoxi- 
cation, and  great  prostration  of  strength  ; convulsive  tremors ; 
clamminess  of  the  skin  ; impaired  sensibility. 

Treatment  : — As  the  action  of  this  poison  is  to  cause  vomit- 
ing, and  the  stomach  is  soon  emptied,  the  use  of  a quantity  of 
thick  gruel  or  arrowroot  made  with  milk  is  indicated  as  a 
resisting  power  to  the  stomach,  and  should  be  persisted  in,  as 
often  as  vomited.  The  vomiting,  also,  should  be  encouraged 
after  taking  this,  by  tickling  the  throat  with  a feather  or  the 
finger.  Two  or  three  grains  of  powdered  opium  made  into  a 
pill  are  most  useful,  as  being  less  liable  to  be  rejected  than 
laudanum,  and  will  gradually  relieve  pain ; decoctions  of  auy 
of  the  bitter  astringent  vegetables,  such  as  the  yellow  bark, 
oak  or  willow  bark,  gall  nuts — or  if  these  are  not  at  hand,  a 
strong  cup  of  black  tea.  As  milk  is  coagulated  by  this  poison, 
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it  of  course  forms  a good  antidote,  especially  if  the  curd  be 
rejected.  The  tinctures  of  the  barks  are  also  good. 

N.B.  It  is  not  often,  that  even  large  doses  of  tartar-emetic 
prove  fatal ; and  it  is  not  a fashionable  poison.  It  is  some- 
times foolishly  used  to  excess,  by  being  put  into  wine  or  other 
liquors,  or  mixed  in  tea,  to  detect  pilfering  dishonest  servants, 
or  into  mugs  which  are  handy  to  the  family  beer-barrel,  and  so 
produce  more  awkward  symptoms  than  were  intended.  A 
small  quantity,  however,  is  quite  sufficient.  We  have  lately 
heard  of  this,  as  a preventive  powder  for  drunken  husbands. 

Arsenic  : — The  commonest,  most  vulgar,  easiest  to  be  ob- 
tained, and  most  used  of  all  the  poisons. 

Eepects  : — A sharp,  harsh  taste,  causing  constriction  and 
burning  heat  of  the  throat;  hiccough;  nausea;  vomiting  of  brown 
matter ; anxiety  and  faintings ; heat  and  colicky  pains  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  with  offensive  stools ; cramps  and  con- 
tractions of  the  legs  ; inflammations  of  the  lips  and  mouth  ; 
palpitations  ; great  and  even  intense  thirst ; difficult  breathing ; 
scanty  and  bloody  urine  ; delirium  ; convulsions  of  an  epileptic 
character  ; death. 

Treatment  : — If  natural  vomiting  ensues  early,  it  should 
be  encouraged  in  every  possible  way,  in  order  to  get  the  poison 
out  of  the  stomach.  Large  quantities  of  milk  should  be  drunk ; 
a table-spoonful  of  common  magnesia  dissolved  in  half  a 
tumbler  of  water,  or  (what  is  better)  in  a strong  infusion  of 
gentian  root;  a table-spoonful  of  powdered  charcoal  in  the 
same,  or  in  an  infusion  of  hops,  if  it  can  be  readily  obtained. 
Should  sickness  not  come  on  spontaneously,  an  emetic  com- 
posed of  ten  or  fifteen  grains  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc  should  be 
given  in  milk.  To  ensure  vomiting,  in  case  the  stomach  be  too 
empty,  the  patient  should  be  induced  to  swallow  as  rapidly  as 
possible  a large  quantity  of  cold  thick  gruel,  before  taking  the 
emetic ; because  if  mixes  with  the  poison,  and  this  prevents 
the  stomach  from  collapsing  upon  itself; — in  which  latter  case 
no  benefit  would  arise  from  the  remedy.  TIighty  sweetened 
water,  linseed  tea,  and  emulsive  drinks  should  also  follow  ; lime 
water  and  chalk  and  water  should  be  also  given, — especially  if 
the  poison  has  been  taken  in  solution. 
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As  no  specific  antidote  lias  been  discovered,  the  above  are 
the  best  remedies  to  be  used,  whilst  there  is  any  chance  of 
saving  life.  If  it  can  be  even  sustained  and  the  poison  be 
removed,  it  will  nevertheless  have  caused  great  inflammation 
of  the  lining  membranes  of  the  stomach  and  intestines.  These 
secondary  affections  are  to  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  those 
from  natural  causes.  Ten  drops  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  com- 
bined with  syrup  of  red  poppy  in  a table-spoonful  of  water 
should  be  given  every  two  or  three  hours, — and  alternately 
with  this,  a pill  composed  of  one  grain  of  the  powdered  opium 
with  three  of  the  extract  of  gentian.  If  high  inflammatory 
and  feverish  actions  ensue  from  a reaction  through  intense 
debility,  it  may  be  necessary  to  bleed  the  patient.  Emollient 
and  anodyne  clysters  may,  also,  be  freely  used. 

Copper  : — Sulphate  of,  or  Blue  Vitriol  ; Sub-Ace- 
tate of,  or  Verdigris;  Eood  cooked  in  foul  Copper 
Vessels,  and  Pickles  made  Green  by  Copper. 

Effects  : — Acid  and  coppery  taste ; tongue  dry  and  parched ; 
constriction  of  the  throat  and  coppery  eructations ; severe 
vomitings,  or  fruitless  efforts  to  vomit  or  retch  ; dragging  at 
the  stomach  ; dreadful  colic  ; frequent  black  bloody  stools  ; or 
frequent  desire  to  stool  without  effect ; abdomen  distended ; 
pulse  small,  low,  and  quick;  faintings ; great  thirst  and 
anxiety ; cold-sweats ; scanty  urine ; headache ; swimming  of 
the  head,  cramps,  convulsions;  great  feebleness  in  the  lower 
extremities  ; palsy. 

Artisans  in  copper  are  subject  to  similar  complaints  with 
painters,  and  get  the  “painters’  colic.”  (See  Lead.) 

JV.JB. — With  respect  to  food,  whether  flesh,  fish,  or  vegetables, 
cooked  in  copper  vessels,  or  in  the  process  of  making  stews, 
preserves,  &c.,  as  long  as  the  vessels  are  well  cleaned  and 
bright  before  using,  no  injury  can  happen; — but,  if  they  be 
suffered  to  remain  in  the  vessel  to  cool  or  stand  any  length  of 
time,  or  being  forgotten,  have  undergone  the  process  of  cool- 
ing, then  they  become  most  pernicious  and  poisonous.  Even 
copper  vessels  which  have  been  tinned  cannot  be  depended 
on,  as  parts  of  the  coating  may  be  thinner  than  others. 

It  should  be  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  all  cooks  and 
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housewives,  that  all  animal  and  vegetable  matter  whatsoever, 
especially  the  latter,  where  a little  salt  is  used  in  their  cook- 
ing, undergo  certain  acid  decompositions  in  their  liquors  in 
the  process  of  cooling,  when  in  contact  with  any  of  the  metallic 
substances,  whether  iron,  tin,  copper,  &c.  As  soon,  therefore, 
as  the  vessels  have  been  removed  from  the  fire  with  their  con- 
tents— though  the  process  of  stewing  may  have  been  carried 
over  some  hours — they  should  be  emptied  whilst  their  contents 
are  hot,  and  the  vessels,  whatever  they  may  be,  scalded  and 
cleaned  as  quickly  a3  possible ; and  if  they  have  not  been  used 
for  some  time,  they  should  be  first  scalded  and  well  wiped  out, 
as  a wise  and  necessary  precaution. 

Lead  : — Acetate,  or  Sugar  oe  Lead  ; White  Lead  ; 
Gtoulard’s  Extract;  Litharge,  or  Oxide  oe  Lead. 

Eeeects  : — A sugary  metallic  taste ; constriction  of  the 
throat ; pain  in  the  region  of  the  stomach ; obstinate,  painful, 
and  often  bloody  vomitings ; hiccough,  spasm,  convulsions,  palsy, 
and  paralysis  ; the  aspect  of  the  countenance  dull,  anxious,  and 
gloomy  ; the  complexion  and  colour  of  the  skin  cadaverous  and 
ashy ; frequent  difficulties  in  making  water. 

Treatment  : — Carbonate  of  soda,  or  the  bi-carbonates  of 
soda  or  potass,  phosphate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  soda  (Grlauber’s 
salts),  sulphate  of  magnesia,  or  common  Epsom-salts. 

N.B. — The  fumes  of  lead  being  very  poisonous,  all  those 
artisans  who  work  where  any  preparation  of  lead  is  used — such 
as  painters,  plumbers,  potters,  porcelain-makers,  lapidaries, 
colour-grinders,  glass-blowers,  glaziers,  toymen  or  makers  of 
toys,  lead-miners,  &c. — should  be  very  careful  and  cleanly  in 
their  habits.  They  should  always  have  their  breakfast  before 
going  to  work,  and  never  have  any  meal  in  their  workshops. 
They  should  always  wash  their  hands  and  faces,  and  clean  the 
dirt  from  their  nails  on  leaving  work,  and  before  partaking  of 
any  meals, — and  should  wash  their  hands  before  going  to  bed. 
Their  working  dress  should  be  thick  cotton  clothing,  in  pre- 
ference to  woollen ; — and  they  should  be  most  particular  in 
attending  to  their  bowels,  never  being  without  castor  oil  at 
their  dwellings. 

Painters  who  have  been  once  subject  to  painters’  colic,  for 
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ever  after  have  a disposition  to  be  so  attacked.  At  first,  when 
young  in  the  trade,  they  have  a great  dislike  to  castor  oil ; hut 
afterwards  I have  known  them  to  become  very  fond  of  it. 
Although  the  lead  affects  the  muscles,  as  is  shown  by  the 
palsies  in  their  hands  and  wrists,  it  seems  primarily  to  affect 
the  muscles  of  the  various  parts  of  their  intestines.  No  part, 
however,  seems  to  he  affected  so  much  as  the  transverse  arch 
of  the  large  intestine , or  that  part  which  runs  just  under  the 
stomach,  which  contracts  at  intervals;  and  the  pains  of  the 
complaint  are  oftener  due  to  disease  in  this  intestine,  than  in 
the  stomach.  Dilute  sulphuric  acid  combined  with  salts  and 
anodynes  is  most  useful  in  these  pains. 

In  the  disorders  or  slow  poisonings  produced  by  both  copper 
and  lead,  the  tongue  affords  a great  index  to  the  remedies  to 
be  given  for  their  relief.  Thus  the  whole  surface  except  the 
tip  may  be  white  and  furred.  The  alkalis  are  then  called  for, 
with  a vegetable  anodyne,  such  as  henbane.  The  nervous 
system  may  also  be  depressed ; and  this  is  indicated  by  the 
tongue  being  white  without  being  furred.  Sal-volatile  and 
camphor  may  then  be  combined  with  the  alkaline  mixture  and 
anodyne.  When  the  tip  of  the  tongue  is  red,  with  pain  at  the 
pit  of  the  stomach,  owing  to  inflammation  of  the  large  intestine, 
castor  oil  with  an  opiate,  or  salts  with  acid  and  anodynes,  may 
be  used. 

The  name  of  “ Painters’  Colic,”  or  Colica  pictonm , is  more 
particularly  derived  from  a colic  which  raged  at  Poitou,  in  La 
Vendee,  Prance,  in  1572,  and  lasted  for  sixty  years.  This  evi- 
dently arose  from  the  custom  of  making  unsound  wines  palatable 
and  marketable  with  lithaege,  or  oxide  of  lead.  Vinegar- 
merchants  in  Prance  buy  wine  for  the  purpose  of  making 
vinegar,  and  find  their  profit  in  adding  litharge  and  reselling 
the  adulterated  preparation  for  wine.  In  our  own  country,  old 
cookery  books  thus  inform  us  : “ To  hinder  wine  from  turning. 
Put  a pound  of  melted  lead  in  fair  water  into  your  cask,  pretty 
warm,  and  stop  it  close.”  Leaden  cisterns  are  now  excluded 
from  the  cyder-house  apparatus  in  counties  where  cyder  is 
mostly  made ; though  in  former  years  litharge  was  used  for 
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correcting  its  acescency  when  spoiling.  But  whether  lead  is 
used  or  not,  cyder  at  certain  times,  in  some  habits,  will  pro- 
duce pains  similar  to  painters’  colic,  as  also  diarrhoea. 

In  all  places  and  trades  where  lead  is  used,  or  persons  inhale 
the  fumes  of  lead,  especial  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  diet 
of  the  artisans  and  workpeople ; and  it  has  been  proved  that 
those  suffer  least  who  eat  a great  deal  of  fat,  or  fatty,  greasy 
substances  of  any  description,  that  are  wholesome,  and  who  are, 
moreover,  cleanly  in  their  habits. 

Mercury  and  its  Preparations  : — Oxy-muriate  of 
Mercury,  or  Corrosiye  Sublimate;  Nitric  Oxide  of 
Mercury,  or  Bed  Precipitate  ; Sulphuret  of  Mercury  ; 
Cinnabar,  or  Vermilion  ; Calomel. 

Effects  : — Acrid  metallic  taste ; thirst ; fulness  and  burning 
at  the  throat ; horrors  and  anxiety  of  mind  ; tearing  pains  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels ; nausea ; vomiting  of  various-coloured 
fluids — sometimes  bloody ; diarrhoea  and  difficulty  and  pain  in 
voiding  urine,  and  often  suppressed  altogether ; faintings ; 
great  prostration ; difficult  breathing  ; cramps  ; cold  sweats ; 
insensibility  ; quick,  small,  or  hard  pulse  ; flushed  and  swelled 
face  ; twitches  of  the  muscles  ; paralysis  ; gangrenous  ulcers  ; 
convulsions  ; death.  These  are  its  more  violent  actions. 

Its  milder  properties,  which  are  also  bad  enough,  cause  irri- 
tation of  the  stomach  and  rectum  ; inflammation  of  the  lungs ; 
depressed  action  and  inflammation  of  the  heart ; oppression  of 
the  functions  of  the  brain  ; salivation  and  inflammation  of  the 
salivary  glands ; swelled  gums ; loosened  teeth  ; difficulty  of 
swallowing  ; foetid  breath  ; and  when  it  has  excited  the  liver  to 
its  utmost,  it  causes  its  enlargement  and  thickens  the  blood  by 
rendering  its  more  fluid  parts  albuminous. 

Treatment: — A thick  solution  of  flour  and  water;  white  of 
eggs  mixed  with  water ; — sufficient  of  each  to  be  given  to  pro- 
duce vomiting  and  lessen  the  irritation  of  the  poison.  Milk 
may  be  given  in  large  quantities.  These  remedies  are  very 
efficacious  when  corrosive  sublimate  has  been  taken.  Gum 
water,  linseed  tea,  sugar  and  water,  and  warm  water  by  itself, 
at  a temperature  of  80  deg.,  are  also  useful. 

N.l 3. — The  great  object  is  to  neutralise  the  base  of  these 
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compound  drugs  or  poisons  by  neutral  agents,  and  set  the  acid 
free  by  alkaline  preparations ; — the  poisons  themselves  having 
caused  inflammation  of  structure.  But  there  are  extraordinary 
anomalies  in  all  these  matters  ; for  throughout  the  practice  of 
medicine  you  will  find  that  at  one  time  the  contraries  are  used 
for  direct  curative  actions ; while  at  another  time  the  doctrine 
of  the  Homoeopathists  is  successful — that  “ like  cures  like 
but  all  this  is  easily  explained.  Irritating  acids  combined  writh 
a base,  cause  inflammation. 

Now  I have  spoken  of  this  as  being  of  two  kinds  ; — first,  in 
inflammations  of  mucous  membranes,  when  the  direct  acids 
combined  with  opiates  and  anodynes  cure  ; — secondly,  in  the 
deep-seated  tissues,  such  as  the  serous  membranes,  the  mer- 
curials are  given  ; — so  that  though  the  disease  in  the  eyes, 
called  iritis,  may  be  produced  by  mercurial  preparations,  yet 
when  actually  present,  these  very  preparations  will  have  a 
specific  effect  on  them.  This  is  done  by  causing  pretty  general 
inflammation  at  other  parts,  such  as  in  the  mucous  membranes  ; 
whence,  by  salivation  and  other  pernicious  practices,  a disease 
more  under  control  is  excited,  in  order  to  cure  another  which 
is  not  so  readily  under  control,  because  more  difficult  to  be  got 
at.  iSow,  when  we  consider  these  facts,  I do  contend  that  the 
practice  of  medicine  requires  new  thought  and  revision,  and 
more  inductive  philosophy. 

The  immense  doses  of  calomel  and  other  mercurials  given  in 
tropical  climates,  apparently  with  benefit — at  all  events,  ac- 
cording to  the  highest  medical  evidence,  with  no  such  ill  effects 
as  to  poison,  are  borne ; because  the  system  has  a power  of  re- 
sisting them  by  neutralising  one  portion  of  the  compound — 
namely,  the  mercury  itself — by  the  very  albumen  it  has  itself 
formed,  or  by  the  decomposed  and  disintegrated  mucus  it  has 
made,  whilst  its  acid  portion  acts  upon  the  system,  simply  sup- 
plying an  addition  to  it  of  that  in  which  it  was  before  deficient. 
I contend,  then,  that  the  best  plan  would  be  to  give  the  acid 
by  itself,  and  not  run  the  risk,  which  is  run  now,  and  always 
will  be,  while  calomel  is  administered,  and  thus  sowing  the 
seeds  of  other  diseases  which  would  not  have  existed,  but  for  its 
excessive  use. 
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Calomel  is  a cumulative  drug,  and  may  remain  latent  in  the 
system  for  years.  This  has  been  observed  by  many.  All  admit 
this  to  a limited  extent ; and  according  to  their  own  observa- 
tions, so  they  apportion  that  time.  In  susceptible  constitutions, 
I know  in  my  own  practice  of  many  becoming  salivated  in 
severe  catarrhs,  who  yet  have  not  taken  mercurials  of  any  land 
for  twenty  years.  The  excessive  use  of  calomel  even  now  in 
England  and  by  the  British  school  of  medical  practitioners  is 
one  great  cause  of  consumption  in  this  country  ; — for  owing  to 
our  great  and  many  changes  of  climate,  our  habits,  our  cere- 
monies, our  often  injudicious  modes  of  clothing,  even  in  the 
coldest  and  most  inclement  seasons — such  as  hot  woollen  dresses 
covering  the  whole  of  the  body  during  the  day,  and  the  lightest 
fabrics  and  greatest  exposure  of  the  person  at  nights — these 
medicines  are  most  dangerous  and  often  lead  to  fatal  results. 
In  those  systems  uniinpregnated  with  calomel  and  the  mer- 
curials, these  extremes  can  be  and  are  nobly  withstood  by  the 
inherent  good  constitution  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  ; but  where 
they  are  impregnated  with  the  mercurials,  the  finest  constitu- 
tions succumb  to  their  evil  influences. 

We  must  notice,  however,  more  particularly,  the  case  of 
those  artisans,  whom  civilisation  has  driven  to  the  free  exposure 
to  the  actions  of  the  mercurials  for  its  necessities  and  luxuries. 
Miners,  gilders,  barometer-makers,  mirror  and  looking-glass 
silverers; — all  these  are  peculiarly  subject  to  the  fumes  of 
mercury,  and  get  the  mercurial  palsies ; the  brown  discoloured 
skin ; the  erratic  and  angular  starting  of  the  limbs,  especially 
of  the  arms ; and  become  unable  to  feed  themselves  or  hold  a 
cup  to  drink ; nor  can  they  walk  steadily,  or  even  articulate 
their  words  plainly.  They  have  difficulty  even  in  chewing  their 
food ; have  tremors  and  quiverings  in  all  their  movements,  and 
constant  and  violent  starts;  their  gums  recede  from  absorp- 
tion, and  all  their  teeth  drop  out.  In  short,  they  become 
pitiable  objects,  like  living  mummies, — then  waste  and  die  pre- 
maturely old. 

Dr.  Christison  has  justly  observed,  that  “ mercury  acts  as  a 
poison  on  man  in  whatever  way  it  is  introduced  into  the  body, — 
whether  it  be  swallowed  or  inhaled  in  the  form  of  vapour,  or 
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applied  to  a wound,  or  even  simply  rubbed  or  placed  on  the 
sound  and  healthy  skin.” 

Oxalic  Acid,  or  Acid  of  Sugar. 

Effects  : — Burning  pain  in  the  throat  and  stomach  ; vomit- 
ing bloody  matter ; inflammation  of  the  tongue  and  mouth ; 
excessive  irritation  and  depression,  and  an  almost  pulseless 
state ; torturing  pains  in  the  back  and  thighs,  and  constant 
restlessness. 

Treatment  : — Bill  the  stomach  with  thick  cold  gruel,  and 
give  an  emetic  quickly.  That  prescribed  for  arsenic  will  do ; 
but  a full  dose  of  ipecacuanha — say  fifty  or  sixty  grains  dissolved 
in  water — will  prove  more  beneficial.  As  soon  as  vomiting  has 
taken  place,  large  doses  of  chalk  or  magnesia  should  be  ad- 
ministered. If  not  at  hand,  some  of  the  plaster  of  the  apart- 
ment should  be  resorted  to,  which  should  be  stirred  in  water 
and  drunk.  These  very  simple  substances  neutralise  the  cor- 
rosive power  of  the  poison  and  render  it  insoluble,  thus  pre- 
venting it  from  entering  the  blood.  Death  supervenes  so 
quickly  on  the  taking  of  oxalic  acid,  that  there  is  seldom  time 
to  do  anything  more  than  relieve  the  sufferings  of  the  patient ; 
and  death  often  does  this,  before  the  physician  can  arrive. 

JV.B. — Oxalic  acid,  to  the  uninitiated  eye,  resembles  common 
Epsom-salts,  for  which  it  has  been  frequently  mistaken.  It  is 
necessary  to  know  a simple  fact ; which  is,  that  when  boiling 
water  is  poured  upon  oxalic  acid,  it  crackles  or  makes  a crack- 
ling noise,  and  gives  out  a pungent  fume ; while  salts  do  not, 
and  do  not  crackle  when  water  is  poured  on  them. 

Prussic  or  Hydrocyanic  Acid  : — Essential  Oils  and 
Distilled  "Waters  of  the  Bitter  Almond  ; Cherry-Laurel 
Peach-rlossom  ; Cluster-Cherry  ; Mountain  Ash. 

Effects  : — Acrid  pungent  taste ; peculiar  odour  like  bitter 
almonds ; an  impression  of  acidity  on  the  nostrils  and  back 
of  the  throat;  giddiness,  weakness,  convulsions,  lock-jaw; 
gradually  increasing  insensibility ; salivation ; cold  legs  and 
arms ; glistening  prominence  of  the  eyes  ; death. 

Treatment  : — Ammonia,  hartshorn,  sal-volatile ; stripping 
the  patient  and  pumping  cold  water  down  the  spine. 

N.B. — The  effects  of  this  poison,  even  in  small  doses,  are  so 
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rapid,  that  when  it  has  been  taken  or  given  with  intent  to 
poison,  the  doses  have  generally  been  large  enough  to  kill  in 
the  smallest  space  of  time,  and,  therefore,  beyond  all  remedy. 
Care  is  always  necessary  in  its  administration  over  a given 
time,  even  in  what  may  be  called  curative  doses,  as  the  drug 
may  insidiously  collect  in  the  system ; — being  what  is  called 
cumulative. 

I may  here  mention  that  a commercial  preparation  of  the 
“ essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds”  is  largely  used  in  confectionery, 
— to  such  an  extent,  indeed,  as  to  amount  to  some  thousands  of 
pounds’  weight  annually.  When  due  care  is  used,  as  the  flavour 
is  so  exceedingly  pungent,  no  harm  may  happen ; but  as  cases 
of  poisoning  by  these  means  are  so  frequent,  we  must  not 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  employment  of  this  luxury  by  incautious 
persons,  and  that  a portion  of  the  community  may  be  poisoned 
when  they  least  expect  it,  when  enjoying  the  hospitality  of 
their  friends  and  eating  their  puddings,  tarts,  jellies,  and 
blanc-manges.  Our  chemists  here  again  step  in  to  our  rescue  ; 
and  the  public  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Langdale,  the  eminent 
essential  oil  manufacturer  of  Hatt  on-garden,  for  removing 
the  poisonous  properties  (or  prussic  acid)  of  the  essential  oil 
of  bitter  almonds,  and  thus  rendering  this  highly  agreeable 
agent  free  from  danger,  or  perfectly  innocuous. 

Silyer,  Nitrate  oe  ; Lunar  Caustic. 

Eeeects  : — Similar  to  those  occasioned  by  other  corrosive 
poisons. 

Treatment  : — A table-spoonful  of  common  salt  dissolved  in 
a pint  of  water,  and  a wine-glassfnl  to  be  taken  every  two 
minutes,  to  decompose  the  poison.  Mucilaginous  drinks  may 
then  be  administered  as  well  as  purgatives. 

Zinc: — Sulphate  oe,  or  White  Vitriol;  Oxide  of 
Zinc. 

Effects: — Kough  taste;  sensation  of  choking ; nausea;  vo- 
miting ; pain  in  the  stomach  ; frequent  stools  ; difficult  breath- 
ing; quickened  pulse;  paleness  of  face;  coldness  of  the  ex- 
tremities, but  seldom  death,  owing  to  the  emetic  quality  of  the 
poison. 
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Treatment: — Draughts  of  warm  water  to  increase  the 
vomiting  ; potass  in  syrup  ; cream,  butter,  and  chalk. 

N.B. — Care  should  always  be  taken  in  using  sulphate 
of  zinc  lotions  to  skin-eruptions,  especially  with  children,  as 
they  may  cause  unpleasant  and  even  dangerous  actions. 

Phosphorus;  Phosphoric  Acid. 

Eefects  : — Similar  symptoms  to  those  produced  by  concen- 
trated acids. 

Treatment: — Vomitings  should  be  excited  by  large  draughts 
of  warm  water. 

N.JB. — Oil  and  fatty  substances  should  be  avoided;  as  by 
dissolving  the  poison  they  would  extend  its  operation. 

Nitre;  Saltpetre;  Sal-Prunelle ; Nitrate  oe  Potass. 

Effects  : — Nausea ; painful  vomiting  ; purging  ; convul- 
sions ; fainting ; feeble  pulse ; cold  extremities ; tearing  pains 
of  stomach  and  bowels,  and  difficult  breathing;  a kind  of 
intoxication  ; and  often  death. 

Treatment  : — Similar  to  that  of  poisoning  by  arsenic  ; ex- 
cept that  lime  is  not  to  be  used. 

N.B. — In  substances  like  the  above,  being  the  unions  of 
acids  and  alkalis,  the  danger  always  lies  in  the  peculiar  idio- 
syncrasy of  the  individual  taking  them ; as  the  system  is  so  elec- 
tive under  certain  conditions,  that  no  ill  effects  may  happen  at 
one  time,  and  yet  very  serious  ones  at  another.  This  should 
never  be  forgotten. 

Baryta,  or  Heavy  Spar  ; and  its  Salts. 

Effects  : — Violent  vomitings  ; convulsions ; loss  of  power 
of  the  limbs ; palsy ; paralysis  ; distressing  pains  in  the  abdo- 
men ; hiccough  ; alteration  of  the  countenance. 

Treatment: — The  early  and  plentiful  administration  of 
weak  solutions  of  Epsom  or  Glauber’s  salts.  If  these  can- 
not be  readily  procured,  plain  cold  water  in  large  quantities 
may  be  taken,  and,  if  possible,  slightly  acidulated  with  sul- 
phuric acid.  These  render  the  poison  inert,  by  forming  an 
insoluble  sulphate. 

N.B. — The  muriate  of  barytes  has  been  mistaken  for  Glau- 
ber’s salts. 

Lime  ; TJnslaked  Lime. 
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Effects  : — Burning  pain  of  the  mouth  and  stomach ; vomit- 
ing ; languor  ; obstinate  constipation ; insatiable  thirst ; cough 
and  difficult  breathing. 

Treatment  : — Vinegar  and  other  vegetable  acids  ; bitter 
infusions  and  anodynes. 

Tin  : — Salts  of  ; Muriate  of  Tin,  oft  Dyer’s  Liquid. 

Gold  ; Bismuth  ; Chrome  ; Glass  or  Enamel. 

The  compounds  of  these  produce  effects  analogous  to  the 
preparations  of  arsenic,  copper,  mercury,  antimony,  &c.,  though 
in  a slight  degree  and  not  affecting  life  in  so  direct  a manner. 
They  are  mentioned  here,  because  they  are  used  in  the  arts 
of  colour-making,  dyeing,  &c.,  and  have  certain  irritant  effects, 
according  to  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  individual,  thus 
often  giving  a mixed  character  to  the  disorders  of  our  artisans. 

My  object  being  to  trace  cause  from  whatever  source,  in  order 
to  show  that  from  the  smallest  beginnings  the  greatest  evils 
may  often  result,  I would  here  remark,  that  their  simple  ar- 
rest at  first  not  only  saves  the  time  and  labour  of  the  artisan, 
which  is  his  capital,  but  prevents  his  health  from  becoming 
impaired.  So  incautious,  however,  are  all  this  class,  that  they 
seldom  heed  small  complaints ; and  unless  Nature  were  more 
thoughtful  and  bountiful  to  them  than  they  are  to  themselves, 
more  distress  and  suffering  would  occur  than  what  we  now  see, 
which  is  quite  needless.  Many  of  the  preparations  used  in 
their  trades  become  the  exciting  causes  of  disease,  and  which 
are  propagated  by  neglect,  loose  habits,  and  badly-ventilated 
habitations. 

Muriate  of  Ammonia  ; Sal-Ammoniac. 

Effects: — Excessive  vomitings,  with  convulsions  and  general 
stiffness  of  the  muscles ; great  pain  in  the  bowels ; early  altera- 
tion of  the  features ; and  death. 

Treatment  : — The  vomiting  to  be  encouraged  with  large 
draughts  of  warm  sugared  water,  and  if  not  occasioned  by  the 
poison,  to  be  excited  by  a feather  or  the  finger. 

Thus  you  will  see  that  when  the  direct  acids  are  taken  into 
the  system  in  excess,  they  have  active,  burning,  or  poisonous 
properties,  and  must  be  corrected  by  neutralising  agents  which 
are  generally  their  opposites  in  character.  Their  secondary 
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effects  act  similarly  to  the  corrosive  poisons,  and  so  require 
similar  treatment.  Lastly,  when  all  the  active  actions  from 
both  causes  are  subdued,  they  leave  irritations  in  the  body, 
which  necessitate  their  being  subdued  by  anodynes  or  narco- 
tics ; for  at  this  stage  they  are  working  on  the  nervous  system. 
These  few  remarks,  intended  for  the  guidance  of  the  general 
public,  naturally  lead  me  to  the  mention  of  substances  which 
are  swallowed  by  accident  or  design,  and  which  produce  irritating 
actions  in  the  system.  The  fact  is  so  common  for  children  to 
swallow  buttons,  marbles,  small  pieces  of  metallic  substances, 
and  other  things,  and  thereby  frighten  their  parents,  or  those 
having  the  care  of  them,  out  of  all  propriety,  that  a few  hints 
may  be  found  useful. 

Every  medical  man  in  his  time  has,  no  doubt,  recorded  some 
of  these  facts.  In  my  own  practice  I have  had  many.  Buttons, 
copper  coins,  small  pieces  of  lead  ; in  one  instance,  a small  two- 
drachm  glass  bottle  filled  with  powdered  hartshorn,  and  corked ; 
all  of  which  were  passed  through  the  alimentary  canal,  without 
the  slightest  injury.  A few  recorded  instances  may  inform 
“ The  Million,”  that  Nature  is  very  provident  in  all  these  acci- 
dents, and  that  they  are  not  so  dangerous  as  may  be  ima- 
gined. 

The  swallowing  of  the  stones,  when  eating  stone-fruit,  is  the 
simplest  form  of  the  above  natural  actions.  During  the  sea- 
sons of  cherry-gathering,  persons  so  employed  will  eat  an 
immense  quantity  while  in  the  trees;  and  lest  the  stones 
should  lead  to  detection  from  being  spat  out,  they  are  swal- 
lowed. I have  myself  counted  several  hundreds  of  them  in  one 
motion, — discharged  apparently  without  the  least  difficulty  in 
one  mass  ; and  no  doubt  this  takes  place  every  year  in  all  the 
cherry-orchards.  Stones  of  other  fruits  are  no  doubt  swal- 
lowed with  the  same  results  during  the  picking  seasons,  as  well 
intentionally  and  matter  of  course,  as  by  other  persons  acci- 
dentally, and  then  thought  no  more  of.  Pieces  of  steel,  copper, 
iron,  broken  glass,  coins,  pins  and  needles,  knives,  hair-pins, 
buckles,  &c.,  are  similarly  disposed  of. 

A sailor,  for  instance,  who  witnessed  the  tricks  of  a juggler, 
was  bold  enough  to  imitate  him  more  practically,  and  swallowed 
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several  clasp-knives  and  other  articles,  to  the  astonishment  of 
his  messmates.  In  fact,  for  several  years  he  was  the  “ great  gun 
— ’tween  decks.”  Emboldened  by  success,  as  well  as  by  the 
apparent  absence  of  all  ill  effects,  and  led  on  also  by  the  wonder 
and  applause  of  his  many  audiences,  he  at  last  swallowed  so 
many  of  such  large  dimensions,  that  the  facts  would  appear 
romantic,  unless  they  were  fully  authenticated  by  the  chronicles 
of  Guy’s  Hospital,  in  the  museum  of  which  may  still  be  seen 
many  portions  of  them  in  their  various  stages  of  oxidation  and 

Dr.  Christison  records  the  following  interesting  case  in  his 
valuable  work  on  Poisons  (2nd  ed.  p.  56SJ : — “ A young  Ger- 
man nobleman  tried  to  kill  himself  in  a fit  of  insanity  by 
swallowing  different  indigestible  articles,  though  without  suc- 
cess. He  never  suffered  any  particular  inconvenience,  except 
a single  attack  of  vomiting  daily  ; though  in  the  course  of  seven 
months  after  he  was  detected,  he  passed  the  following  articles 
by  stool : — 150  pieces  of  sharp,  angular  glass,  some  of  them  two 
inches  long, — 102  brass  pins, — 150  iron  nails, — three  large 
hair-pins, — seven  large  chair-nails, — a pair  of  shirt-sleeve 
buttons, — a collar-buckle, — half  a shoe-buckle  and  three 
bridle-buckles, — half  a dozen  sixpenny-pieces, — three  hooks 
and  a lump  of  lead, — three  large  fragments  of  a currycomb, 
and  fifteen  bits  of  nameless  iron  articles,  many  of  them  two 
inches  in  length.”  Other  cases  are  on  record  of  men  emboldened 
to  foolish  acts  in  their  cups,  who  for  very  inadequate  wagers 
have  champed  and  swallowed  their  glasses  with  impunity ; — 
nevertheless  always  with  some  degree  of  danger, —as  it  has  been 
proved,  that  these  foolish  tricks  may  be  performed  once  too 
often. 

Now,  it  is  necessary  to  mention  the  vulgar  error  often  pursued 
in  such  cases,  evidently  without  thought,  by  parents  or  those 
having  the  care  of  children,  when  any  article  has  been 
swallowed ; and  this  is  the  plan  of  flying  at  once  to  the  use  of 
castor  oil,  or  other  aperients,  with  the  intention  of  thereby 
quickly  expelling  the  said  article  from  the  system.  Now, 
nothing  is  so  injurious  ; — it  is,  in  fact,  as  I have  had  occasion 
to  mention  elsewhere,  one  of  those  popular  acts  and  prejudices 
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so  prevalent,  that  lead  persons  to  do  the  very  opposite  of  what 
they  ought  to  have  done.  When  the  accident  occurs,  give  the 
child  a piece  of  bread-and-butter,  and  endeavour — if  possible — 
to  get  the  bowels  into  rather  a costive  state, — being  cautious, 
moreover,  so  long  as  the  article  continues  in  the  body,  to  give 
the  patient  very  little  to  drink. 

The  reason  is  simply  this, — that  the  article  thus  gets 
imbedded  in  the  foecal  substance  so  produced,  and  comes  away 
therewith.  Care  should  be  taken,  therefore,  to  watch  every 
stool,  until  the  intruding  article  lias  been  found.  Now,  if  the 
bowels  were  purged,  the  foecal  matter  would  be  rendered  fluid, 
nor  would  anything  be  left  to  bed  the  article,  which  might  then 
stick  in  one  of  the  numerous  convolutions  of  the  intestines,  and 
inflict  the  very  injuries  which  it  was  the  parents’  wish  to  pre- 
vent,— but  which  may  thus  be  caused  by  their  sheer  want  of 
judgment. 

When  children  are  placed  at  table  for  their  meals,  all  articles 
should  be  put  out  of  their  reach,  their  handling  of  which  may 
lead  to  mischief; — for  in  truth  they  are  “like  Paul’s  mariners 
— every  finger  a fish-hook.”  Thus  they  may  seize  the  tea-pot, 
and  put  the  spout  to  their  mouths  and  drink.  I have  myself  seen 
several  of  these  accidents,  as  well  also  as  from  tea-kettles. 
The  injury,  however,  does  not  arise  from  the  actual  quantity  of 
hot  or  boiling  fluid  swallowed  ; — for  the  mouth  and  throat  are  so 
quickly  and  acutely  sensible  to  pain,  that  they  are,  in  fact,  less 
scalded  than  the  face  or  hands,  on  which  the  obnoxious  liquid  is 
“in  hot  haste”  spurted  out. 

Such  cases,  then,  should  be  treated  as  simple  burns  ; and,  if 
possible,  a tea-spoonful  of  the  mixture  of  linseed  oil  and  lime 
water  in  equal  quantities  should  be  put  into  the  mouth  of  the 
little  sufferer,  who  should  be  laid  in  a horizontal  position; — or 
else  a piece  of  rag  should  be  well  saturated  in  this  mixture,  and 
one  end  stuff ed  into  its  mouth,  while  the  other  is  retained  by 
the  person  doing  so.  In  these  cases,  both  infants  and  children 
are  instinctively  very  amenable  to  remedies,  when  they  find  re- 
lief therefrom.  When  the  first  symptoms  have  abated,  bland, 
oleaginous  and  mucilaginous  drinks,  given  cold,  will  soon  restore 
the  healthy  tone  of  the  injured  parts. 
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ALKALINE  POISONS. 

Amongst  the  irritant  poisons  may  be  mentioned  the  al- 
kalis ; — which,  in  fact,  are  not  very  dissimilar  in  their 
action  on  the  body  from  the  acids,  as  they  produce  an 
equal  amount  of  inflammation  without  corroding  the  tissues. 
The  effects  of  the  former,  however,  are  more  chemical, 
and  dissolve  the  soft  substances,  when  taken  in  bulk.  As  so 
large  a per-centage  of  real  disease  is  of  an  acid  character,  small 
corrective  doses  of  the  alkalis  have  elsewhere  been  shown  to 
be  productive  of  the  most  beneficial  and  curative  results ; — but 
I have  here  to  speak  of  their  excess,  and  consequently  of  their 
caustic  character  in  the  form  of  poisons. 

Alkalis  : — Potass  ; Soda  ; Ammonia,  &c. 

Efpects: — In  large,  concentrated  doses,  they  have  an  acrid, 
urinous,  caustic  taste ; cause  great  heat  in  the  throat  and 
gullet,  reducing  the  membranes  thereof  to  a pulpy  state ; give 
rise  to  nausea ; vomiting  of  bloody  matter  ; acute  pains  in  the 
stomach ; copious  stools ; colic ; convulsions ; ulcerations  of 
the  stomach ; difficulty  of  swallowing ; hawking  and  coughing 
of  tough,  leathery  flakes ; contraction  and  stricture  of  the  intes- 
tines ; general  derangement ; death. 

Tkeatment  : — Vinegar  and  other  vegetable  acids  given 
largely  to  neutralise  the  poison  ; lime  and  lemon-juice ; lemonade 
well  sweetened  ; sugar  and  sugared  water,  which  will  produce 
acetous  fermentation.  Dilute  sulphuric  acid  combined  with 
anodyne  and  syrup  of  poppies,  however,  is  the  best  curative 
agent,  if  well  persisted  in,  as  the  vegetable  acids  act  at  first 
simply  as  neutralising  agents.  Salad  oil  may  also  be  given 
largely  at  first  for  this  purpose, — the  intention  being  to  convert 
any  fixed  alkali  remaining  in  the  system  into  soap  ; and  when 
this  is  quickly  done,  it  renders  the  vomiting  easy,  and  during 
this  spontaneous  formation,  greatly  soothes  the  stomach  and 
gullet.  The  oil  may  be  given  until  the  vomiting  ceases,  or  soapy 
stools  are  apparent. 

N.JB. — All  the  foregoing  remarks  show  the  distinct  actions  of 
irritant  poisons,  and  also  the  distinct  action  of  remedies  im- 
pressed on  our  notice  by  the  wisest  of  the  profession ; — besides 
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which  they  clearly  show,  in  a hygienic  as  well  as  commercial 
point  of  view,  that  chemistry  forms  the  basis  of  most  of  the 
arts  and  sciences,  and  that  the  more  it  is  cultivated,  the 
higher  and  greater  will  be  the  advance  of  civilisation. 

Another  division  of  the  poisons  taken  into  the  body,  are  those 
substances  which  have  had  no  previous  chemical  manipulation 
from  the  hand  of  man  ; — I mean,  the 

VEGETABLE  POISONS, 

which,  for  the  sake  of  being  more  easily  remembered,  may  be 
divided  into  four  classes : — 1.  The  Acrid ; — 2.  The  Narcotic 
Vegetable  Poisons ; — 3.  Poisonous  Mushrooms  and  Eungi ; — 1. 
Decomposed  alimentary  substances.  First , — the  Acrid  poi- 
sonous vegetables,  which  children  and  young  people  may  gather 
and  eat,  not  knowing  or  suspecting  their  character.  To  this 
class  beloDg  the  following : — 

The  Anemone, — or  wind-flower,  a sort  of  ranunculus,  nearly  all  of  which 
family  are  poisonous. 

Arum, — of  which  there  are  several  sorts ; — the  common  arum  or  wake-robin, 
— the  many-leaved  arum  or  dragon’s  wort, — the  cuckoo-pint,  &c. 

Bitter  Cassada, — from  the  roots  of  which  the  substance  called  Tapioca  is 
made.  The  leaves  are  boiled  like  spinach,  but,  when  eaten  raw,  are  poisonous. 

Bryony, — or  wild  vine,  wild  hops,  or  tetter-berry,  growing  in  woods  and 
hedges. 

Caltha, — or  marigold. 

Clematis, — of  which  there  are  several  kinds ; — the  commonest  growing  wild 
in  our  hedges,  and  called  traveller’s  joy.  The  periwinkle  and  passion-flower 
are  specimens  of  clematis. 

Celandina  or  Chelidonium, — commonly  called  tetter-wort,  which  blooms 
about  the  time  of  swallows  appearing ; — whencO  one  of  its  names. 

Cicuta  virosa, — water-hemlock  or  cowbane.  This  has  been  frequently  eaten 
in  mistake  for  smallage  ( Apium  graveolens ),  a species  of  celery,  which  when 
wild  is  poisonous,  but  by  cultivation  loses  that  character,  and  is  known  as  our 
garden- celery. 

Colchicum, — or  meadow-saffron. 

Colocynth, — bitter  apple,  bitter  gourd,  or  bitter  cucumber. 

Daffodil. 

Daphne-mezereum, — spurge-laurel,  spurge-olive,  or  widow-wail. 

Elaterium,  the  wild  or  squirting  cucumber. 

Euphorbia,  spurge ; all  its  varieties  producing  resinous  gums,  and  being 
acrid  and  poisonous. 

Hellebore, — bear’s  foot,  Christmas-rose. 
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Juniper, — or  savin; — from  one  species  of  which  frankincense  is  made. 

(Enanthe, — hemlock  or  dropwort,  an  umbelliferous  plant,  frequently  eaten 
by  mistake  for  the  water-parsnip. 

Ranunculus, — of  which  there  are  several  species, — as  the  butter-cup, 
meadow-crowfoot,  pilewort,  larkspur,  columbine,  and  monkshood. 

Sedum  acre, — wall-pepper  or  stone-crop. 

N.B. — All  these  are  common  vegetating  herbs ; and  as  I have 
elsewhere  observed  that  all  fresh  vegetable  matters  or  their  in- 
fusions, are  of  an  alkaline  character,  so  some  of  them  have  more 
or  less  an  acrid  quality.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  also,  that  when 
any  of  these  species  of  plants  or  their  juices  are  applied  to  the 
skin,  they  produce  inflammation  or  pustular  eruptions. 

Effects  : — Acrid,  pungent  taste,  more  or  less  bitter ; sense 
of  heat ; dryness  of  the  mouth  and  throat,  with  a tightness  or 
astringent  sensation  ; violent  vomiting,  which  is  continued  after 
the  stomach  is  emptied  ; purging,  with  pain  in  the  stomacli  and 
belly ; pulse  strong,  frequent,  and  regular ; breathing  often 
quick  and  difficult ; appearance  of  intoxication ; dilated  pupil 
of  the  eye  ; insensibility  resembling  death,  which  itself  may 
close  the  scene,  unless  the  offending  cause  be  quickly  removed. 

Treatment  : — Encourage  vomiting,  when  natural ; — and 
when  not,  administer  emetics, — either  ipecacuanha,  tartar- 
emetic,  or  sulphate  of  zinc.  As  long  as  any  of  the  offending 
mass  remains  in  the  stomach,  the  vomiting  should  be  encou- 
raged, and  the  bowels  afterwards  cleared  by  a sharp  purge  of 
castor  oil.  Dilute  sulphuric  acid,  with  Epsom-salts,  may  also 
be  given,  and,  if  pain  exists,  an  anodyne  combined  therewith. 
Thick  gruel,  too,  may  be  taken,  and  strong  infusions  of  tea  or 
coffee.  Should  the  system  exhibit  any  low  or  nervous  depres- 
sion, a3ther,  sal-volatile,  camphor,  and  such-like  stimulants  may 
be  given,  combined  with  warmth  and  friction. 

Secondly , — the  narcotic  poisonous  vegetables  comprise : — 

Aconite, — monkshood  or  wolfsbane,  of  which  there  are  several  species,  cul- 
tivated in  our  gardens ; — its  flowers  are  of  a deep  violet  colour,  and  droop. 

Atropa  Belladonna, — deadly  nightshade  or  mandrake, — likewise  culti- 
vated in  our  gardens  : — the  flowers  are  of  a dusky  purple  colour,  and  droop. 

Conium  maculatum, — or  hemlock,  an  umbelliferous  plant,  growing  near 
dunghills,  low  ditches,  and  water-courses. 
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Datura  stramonium, — thorn-apple  or  James’-town  weed ; grows  near  dung- 
hills, and  is  cultivated  about  London: — the  leaves  are  used  for  smoking  in  asthma 
and  nervous  diseases. 

Digitalis, — or  foxglove,  much  cultivated  in  our  gardens : the  flowers  of  the 
wild  plant  are  of  a purple  colour,  bell-shaped  and  droop,  but  by  culture  become 
perfectly  white. 

Hyoscyamus  niger, — or  henbane ; grows  by  road-sides  in  uncultivated  places 
and  rich  soils,  having  straw-coloured  flowers  reticulated  with  purple  veins. 
Horses,  cows,  and  goats  eat  it  with  impunity ; but  it  destroys  man,  dogs,  birds, 
and  fishes. 

Nicotiana  Tabacum, — or  the  tobacco -plant. 

Papaver  album  or  somniferum, — the  white  poppy,  from  which  opium  is 
made.  The  half-ripe  capsules  are  cut  at  sunset  and  exude  aresinous  gum,  which 
is  collected  in  the  morning. 

Papaver  Rhalas, — the  red  poppy  or  corn-rose,  a well-known  field  flower, 
but  not  a very  active  poison. 

Strychnos  nux  vomica, — the  vomic  or  poison-nut, — from  which  the  deadly 
strychnine  is  made. 

Solanum  dulcamara, — woody  nightshade  or  bitter-sweet, — grows  in  the 
hedges  of  moist  localities,  and  has  many  small  drooping  violet-coloured  flowers, 
that  appear  in  June  and  July: — the  berries,  which  are  conspicuous  in  autumn, 
are  of  a bright  scarlet  colour,  and  very  attractive. 

N.B. — There  are  many  other  vegetable  substances  of  a nar- 
cotic poisonous  character ; but  I have  only  named  those  most 
common  and  best  known.  It  may  he  noted  here,  too,  that  all 
plants  whose  flowers  have  five  stamens,  one  pistil,  one  petal, 
and  whose  fruit  is  of  the  berry  kind,  are  more  or  less  poisonous. 
The  umbelliferous  plants  which  grow  in  water,  and  such  as 
have  purple  and  yellow  corollas  or  crowns,  may  be  suspected 
of  being  so  likewise. 

The  acting  principle  of  all  these  narcotic  herbs  or  vegetable 
substances  is  an  alkali  ; — and  they  therefore  have  different 
effects  on  different  people.  In  the  previous  chapters  I have 
noticed  the  very  great  per-centage  of  diseases  to  be  acid  or 
congestive.  The  consequence  is,  we  find  more  frequently, 
that  the  state  of  the  system  is  in  a fitting  condition  to  combine 
with  any  of  these  alkaline  or  alkaloid  substances,  and  convey 
their  poisonous  elements  quickly  through  it ; — whereas  in  cases 
of  chronic  inflammatory  actions,  or  with  persons  who  have 
naturally  an  habitual  red  tongue  denoting  an  alkaline  state,  the 
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system  elects  the  narcotic  elements  to  an  advantage ; and 
consequently  the  injury  is  not  so  great. 

Effects  : — When  taken  into  the  stomach,  they  occasion 
heaviness,  stupor,  numbness,  lassitude,  with  a nausea  and  slight 
sickness  followed  by  an  insupportable  vomiting.  These  symp- 
toms increase  in  intensity  to  a species  of  intoxication,  attended 
by  stupidity  and  insensibility.  In  opposition  to  this,  a lively 
or  furious  delirium — at  first  a dilated  pupil  of  the  eye  ; but  if 
opium  is  taken  the  pupil  will  become  contracted.  Before  the 
narcotic  action  takes  place,  there  will  ensue  pains  and  con- 
vulsions in  different  parts  of  the  body.  The  pulse  will  vary, 
but  will  generally  be  strong  and  full ; the  breathing  quick ; 
the  tongue  will  become  dry,  and  thirst  ensues ; great  anxiety 
and  dejection  of  countenance  ; — which  if  not  speedily  relieved, 
soon  ends  in  death. 

Yery  large  doses  of  the  narcotic  poisons  may  be  taken  with 
a determination  to  commit  suicide  ; and  their  very  excess  will 
counteract  the  object,  because  they  are  frequently  rejected 
en  masse , leaving  behind  only  slight  effects,  from  which  the 
patient  soon  recovers.  It  seems,  therefore,  impossible  to  say 
what  quantity  will  be  sufficient  to  destroy  life  in  all  cases, 
because  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  person  must  always  form 
one  of  the  considerations  in  this  wide  question. 

Tkeatment  : — If  any  of  the  poisonous  vegetables  have  been 
eaten  and  sickness  comes  on,  it  should  be  encouraged,  to 
relieve  the  stomach  from  the  offending  mass.  Tbe  patient 
should  be  kept  well  roused  and  sensible ; the  frequent  dashing 
of  cold  water  suddenly  over  the  face,  head,  or  neck,  whilst 
other  parts  of  the  body  are  kept  warm.  Powerful  ammonia 
should  be  applied  to  the  nostrils — or  even  a feather  dipped 
into  it  and  put  up  the  nose,  and  the  eyes  touched  with  it 
slightly.  An  emetic  of  ipecacuanha  powder,  combined  with  sub- 
carbonate of  ammonia  and  a little  tincture  of  capsicum.  The 
tartar-emetic  or  sulphate  of  zinc  emetic  might  also  be  given ; 
also  common  salt  in  excess  with  gruel ; strong  soap  and  water 
clysters,  and  after  vomiting  has  ceased,  an  active  purge  of 
castor  oil  may  be  administered.  When  as  much  as  possible 
of  the  poisonous  substance  has  been  expelled,  a strong  cup 
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of  coffee  may  be  given.  If  the  patient  becomes  somewhat 
roused  by  all  these  actions,  and  sinks  again  into  stupor  or 
insensibility,  they  must  again  be  renewed ; and  if  the  heat  of 
the  body  declines,  warmth  and  frictions  must  be  used,  or  the 
blanket-bath  to  the  body  and  lower  extremities,  while  the  head 
is  kept  cool. 

Before  closing  the  subject  of  narcotic  poisons,  I must  refer 
more  particularly  to  the  well-known  Nicotiana  Tabacum , or 
the  tobacco-plant ; — the  immoderate  use  of  which  cannot  but 
act  as  a powerful  narcotic  poison  on  the  system.  To  the 
habit  of  snuff-taking  or  introducing  the  powdered  tobacco  into 
the  nostrils,  I have  alluded  elsewhere ; so  I shall  now  confine 
myself  to  Smoking,  on  which  my  strictures  shall  be  at  least 
rational,  neither  condemnatory  nor  exculpatory,  but  simply  to 
encourage  inquiry.  Tobacco  is  a narcotic: — its  fumes  impart 
a soothing  influence,  and  when  chewed  it  imparts  the  same 
feeling,  with  a general  warmth.  In  my  younger  days,  both 
smoking  and  chewing  were  confined  to  a few, — and  those 
belonging  to  a particular  class,  that  embraced  the  hard-working 
and  toiling  children  of  the  soil,  or  persons  much  exposed  to 
the  weather.  The  labourer  of  those  days  would  rather  have 
foregone  his  meal  than  his  pipe,  and  some  their  dinner  rather 
than  their  quid , which,  in  fact,  often  served  them  as  a pro  quo , 
or  meal. 

If,  as  I have  stated,  the  effect  of  all  narcotics  is,  to  arrest 
the  actions  of  organs  and  functions,  we  can  imagine  the  effect 
of  a pipe  or  quid  on  a hungry  man.  It  acts  in  detaining 
elementary  substances,  preventing  them  from  passing  off  too 
rapidly  and  contra-indicating  the  necessity  for  the  food,  of 
which,  he  perhaps  could  not  get  sufficient  for  support.  "With 
the  aid,  therefore,  of  a pleasant  narcotic,  the  hungry  man  will 
manage  to  keep  what  he  had  taken,  longer  on  its  road ; and 
for  this  very  purpose  the  same  class  of  persons,  just  above  the 
actual  labourer,  use  it. 

Alas  ! all  this  is  changed  now.  The  abuse  of  smoking  came 
in  with  the  cigars  that  were  introduced  by  foreign  merchants  and 
travellers ; and  puffing  these  became  par  excellence  the  amuse- 
ment and  recreation  of  the  gentleman.  Thus  cigars  became  in 
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time  somewhat  common ; and  lastly  very  much  so, — not  confined 
to  any  class.  Next  the  small  meerschaum  was  introduced,  as  the 
new  habit  grew  in  so  many  different  orders  and  conditions  of 
life ; and  lastly  the  dudeen  or  short  pipe  of  the  Irish  labourer 
followed,  and  now-a-days  the  most  consummate  snobbism  in  its 
most  vulgar  shapes  practised  by  men  and  boys  of  all  ages  and 
in  every  station,  is  one  of  those  customs  which  English  society 
tolerates,  just  as  it  does  the  moustache.  We  are  compelled 
then  to  ask, — is  this  custom  either  healthy,  polite,  or  wise? 
I am  convinced  that  it  is  the  very  reverse  of  all  these. 

The  extent  to  which  this  mania  is  carried  has  become  so  essen- 
tially a feature  in  the  habits  of  a certain  class,  that  I can  fear- 
lessly say,  it  is  not  healthy  when  indulged  in  to  any  such  excess. 
The  necessities  of  those  who  gratify  this  morbid  taste,  do  not,  I 
am  sure,  require  the  detaining  influence  of  a narcotic ; which, 
were  it  only  occasionally  indulged  in,  might  be  beneficial ; 
whereas  the  constant  practice  is  so  hurtful,  both  to  mind  and 
body,  that  we  only  very  rarely  see  vigour  and  intellect  in  those 
who  are  habitual  and  great  smokers. 

Once  more, — it  is  not  polite  ; for  the  habit  naturally  leads 
to  neglect  of  and  indifference  to  the  opposite  and  softer  sex, 
whom  it  should  ever  be  the  study  of  the  man  of  breeding  and 
education  to  treat  with  honour  and  respect.  I have  observed 
with  some  degree  of  regret  the  evil  influence  which  this  peculiar 
snobbism  has  had  in  drawing  the  coarser  sex  (more  so  now  than 
ever)  towards  each  other,  to  the  neglect  of  the  opposite  and 
humanising  element  of  society.  The  cigar,  the  meerschaum, 
and  the  clay-pipe,  with  bitter  beer,  tweeds,  loose  jackets,  and 
clothes  of  every  conceivable  shape  and  cut; — all  these  so  indulged 
in,  naturally  alienates  their  slaves  from  the  drawing-room  and 
the  society  of  ladies. 

I have  frequently  remarked  that  the  ladies  never  dressed 
better,  more  richly,  or  more  elegantly  than  at  present ; while, 
on  the  other  hand,  I never  knew  the  gentlemen  (I  hope  the 
term  is  not  exploded)  dress  worse,  more  negligently,  or  unbe- 
comingly. Now,  politeness  to  the  fair  sex  is  shown  as  much 
in  the  compliment  paid  to  them  by  wearing  a becoming  cos- 
tume, as  it  is  by  any  personal  attention.  The  insult  to  them 
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is  just  as  great  in  the  neglect  of  this,  as  by  behaving  with 
rudeness  or  inattention.  Thus  has  arisen,  I say,  a selfish  gra- 
tification from  love  of  the  base  and  degrading  vice  of  excess 
in  smoking ; thus  has  been  introduced  an  abandon  of  manner 
and  a carelessness  to  please. 

There  exists,  in  short,  a want  of  propriety  and  general 
politeness  in  society  since  this  low  species  of  dudeen,  or  small 
clay-pipe  mania,  has  been  introduced,  that  I never  saw  before ; 
nor  can  I in  my  own  mind  disconnect  the  cause  and  effect. 
Low  habits  have  begot  unseemly  garments;  unseemly  garments, 
neglect  of  personal  appearance  ; neglect  of  personal  appearance 
has  begot  selfishness  and  an  indisposition  to  please ; and  out  of 
these  has  arisen  studied  lack  of  politeness  and  good  breeding. 

I am  fully  alive  as  to  the  source  whence  the  rebuke  and  the 
correction  should  come ; — if  the  ladies  have  but  the  moral 
courage  to  enforce  it,  and  this,  too,  for  their  own  sakes,  as 
well  as  for  the  better  manners  and  habits  of  their  natural 
protectors. 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  not  wise,  because  it  has  more  or  less  a 
demoralising  tendency: — it  injures  health,  confuses  and  dulls  the 
intellect,  vitiates  the  mind,  and  while  destroying  the  relish  for 
noble,  increases  that  for  ignoble,  propensities.  It  leads,  also,  to 
unnecessary  expenditure  of  money,  which  is  often  required  for 
better  and  for  necessary  purposes;  and  when  I hear  men  boast  of 
the  annual  amount  of  their  cigar  and  tobacco  bills,  I receive  all 
such  information  more  “in  sorrow  than  in  anger,”  as  coming  from 
one  who, probably  with  good  parts,  cannot  think  either  rationally 
or  with  any  depth.  In  short,  he  that  is  continually  shouldering 
you  in  all  places  and  in  all  societies  with  his  filthy  meerschaum, 
clay-pipe,  and  cigar,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  may  be  set 
down  as  an  idle  character,  essentially  a lover  of  self  in  the 
worst  phase  of  selfishness,  and  as  having  little  regard  for  the 
comfort  of  any  one  else. 

Wise , therefore,  such  a one  cannot  be  ; for  his  habits  incline 
him  more  to  the  ephemeral  productions  of  the  day,  half  of 
which  seem  written  in  the  morbid  fumes  of  short  clay-pipes  ; 
and  so  the  minds  which  furnish  this  low  class  of  literature  are 
of  the  same  character  as  those  for  whom  they  seem  expressly 
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written : — the  parts  of  low  novels  and  low  depictions  of  the 
lowest  of  the  human  family,  the  constant  habit  and  bad  taste 
of  embodying  the  language  of  these  dregs  of  the  population 
for  the  edification  of  the  rising  generation ; the  burlesques  at 
our  theatres,  which  seem  as  if  the  very  ink  used  was  composed 
of  tobacco-ashes  and  beer,  and  all  that  emanates  therefrom  par- 
took of  those  matters,  and  became  redolent  of  this  compound. 

Surely,  when  we  see  beautifully  executed  engravings  in 
weekly  illustrated  papers  enticing  the  refined  to  purchase,  and 
then  see  in  the  very  same  papers  the  estimation  of  a filthy 
novel,  where  all  the  degrading  vices  of  human  nature  are 
weekly  exhibited — not  as  a warning,  not  as  a beacon,  but 
indulged  in  with  a persistency  of  disgusting  positions,  without 
moral  or  end  to  be  answered,  I cannot  help  ascribing  the 
latter  in  great  measure  to  the  disgusting  and  degrading 
influence  of  beer  and  tobacco.  These  are  not  written  for 
the  poorer  classes,  but  for  the  middling  and  educated  ones, 
whose  low  minds  are  not  capable  of  appreciating  the  higher 
classes  of  literature,  because  it  is  too  elevated  for  their 
standard,  and  therefore  seeks  alone  that  which,  while  it  appears 
to  suit  their  capacity,  debases  it  still  more. 

This,  I say,  is  the  effect  of  the  dudeen  and  the  short  pipe, 
for  both  have  increased  and  grown  up  together ; the  practice, 
I repeat,  is  not  wise.  The  gentleman  is  often  found  in  this 
low  class — for  there  is  always  a degenerate  member  in  every 
family  : — but  it  is  practised  most  by  the  gent — him  who  can 
never  approach  more  than  one-third  towards  the  gentleman , 
either  in  name,  title,  or  attributes ; this  type  is  well  known, 
and  he  always  takes  care,  wherever  he  goes,  to  blaze  it.  It  is 
not  wise,  for  it  destroys  his  appetite,  weakens  his  digestive 
organs,  even  for  what  he  is  compelled  to  take,  and  lays  the 
foundation  for  permanent  ill-health,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
he  sacrifices  his  position  in  the  world  by  his  own  follies  and 
vices.  This  cannot  be  wise ; and  if  his  company  is  not  culti- 
vated, but  rather  shunned,  he  may  lay  the  fault  to  his  habits, 
and  the  scent  he  bears  about  him  of  stale  tobacco-smoke  ; as  if 
he  always  lived  in  the  atmosphere  of  a canteen  or  tap-room.  Such 
habits  have  only  arisen  of  late  years,  from  the  unworthy  imitation 
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of  the  foreign  gent , whose  example  has  been  followed ; be- 
cause our  gent  cannot  distinguish  the  spurious  metal  of  this 
imposition  from  the  refined,  of  which  he  seldom  sees  or  knows 
anything  at  all.  All  he  sees  are  moustached  plebeians,  whom 
he  takes  for  counts,  but  who  are  vulgar  attaches , artistes 
de  cuisine , or  valets.  The  sooner,  then,  that  this  degenerate 
habit  is  eradicated,  the  better. 

In  what  I have  said,  I do  not  wish  to  decry  the  indulgence 
of  smoking  in  reason,  for  I am  not  so  strait-laced  ; — my  views 
are  on  the  liberal  side,  and  are  wide  in  all  points  except  when 
this  low  indulgence  is  inordinately  craved.  When  reason  regu- 
lates the  gratification,  too,  let  it  be  done  with  some  modesty 
in  private,  and  not  to  the  offensive  extent  to  which  the  public  use 
of  it  has  now  attained. 

Thirdly , — Poisonous  Mushrooms,  Eungi,  &c  ; the  Pep- 
per-Agaric ; Deadly  Agaric  ; Champignon,  &c. 

Eefects  : — Nausea ; heat  and  pain  in  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  followed  by  vomiting  and  purging ; faintiugs ; cold- 
sweats  ; anxious  countenance ; stupor  ; convulsions ; small  fre- 
quent pulse  ; dry  tongue  ; great  thirst ; dilated  pupil ; delirium, 
and  often  death. 

Treatment  : — Promote  vomiting  by  tartarised  antimony, 
and  empty  the  stomach  quickly.  Glauber’s  or  Epsom-salts,  in 
bitter  infusions  of  gentian  or  strong  tea,  should  be  given,  in 
order  to  purge  the  bowels  as  rapidly  as  possible.  If  thirst  be- 
comes diminished,  and  the  system  is  depressed,  aether,  and 
brandy-and-water  may  be  given ; but  if  thirst  continues  with 
pain,  anodyne  and  narcotics  will  prove  useful,  after  the  bowels 
have  well  acted. 

N.B. — Poisonous  mushrooms  are  readily  distinguished  from 
the  edible,  as  the  former  grow  in  wet  shady  places,  have  a 
nauseous  odour,  are  softer  and  more  porous,  have  a dirty  gaudy 
colour,  with  an  appearance  of  varied  hues;  grow  rapidly  on 
soft  bulbous  stalks,  and  corrupt  very  quickly. 

Poisonous  Eisii: — The  yellow-billed  sprat;  all  shell-fish 
that  is  not  fresh  ; conger-eel ; all  fish,  in  fact,  that  are  in  the 
first  stage  of  decomposition ; stale  fish ; mussels,  &c. 

Efeects  : — After  eating  any  of  these  improper  substances, 
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a weight  and  pain  in  the  stomach  ensues,  accompanied  with  dis- 
gusting coppery  eructations  and  swelling  of  the  belly ; giddiness  ; 
headache,  and  great  heat  of  the  head  and  eyes; — and  thirst 
ensues,  with  considerable  irritation  in  the  skin,  as  of  bites,  stings, 
and  prickly  substances  all  combined ; added  to  which,  sudden 
eruptions  may  take  place  all  over  the  body,  or  in  patches. 

Treatment: — Vomiting  should  be  immediately  produced  by 
irritating  the  throat  with  the  linger  ; large  draughts  of  mustard 
and  water ; and  when  the  stomach  has  been  emptied,  a thick 
basin  of  hot  gruel  should  be  taken,  and  after  being  allowed  to 
remain  a short  time,  then  vomited  again,  this  action  being  en- 
couraged by  copious  draughts  of  hot  water.  A full  dose  of 
carbonate  of  soda  with  sal-volatile  should  be  given,  to  correct 
the  extreme  acidity  produced  by  these  substances,  and  after- 
wards followed  by  active  purges  of  scammony  and  jalap.  If  the 
tongue  is  white  or  furred,  an  anodyne,  combined  with  small 
doses  of  soda  or  magnesia  with  sal-volatile,  may  be  given  ; but 
if  the  fur  is  brown,  and  there  is  thirst  as  well,  substitute  infu- 
sion of  gentian  for  water,  or  add  tincture  of  gentian  to  the  dose. 
Should  the  tongue  be  clean  or  red,  attended  with  thirst,  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  with  an  anodyne  (paregoric)  with  gentian  or 
calumba,  is  most  useful,  because  there  may  exist  some  inflam- 
matory actions. 

N.JB. — Similar  treatment  may  be  used,  when  any  putrid  meats, 
sour  or  mouldy  bread  or  biscuits,  or  other  ingesta  have  been 
taken,  or  any  rank  vegetables  or  vegetable  matter. 

All  these  substances,  of  whatever  description,  whether  direct 
poisons,  mineral  acids  or  alkalis,  or  the  minerals  or  vegetables, 
or  their  salts  as  prepared  by  man ; or  the  acid  vegetables  or 
herbs  alone,  or  those  combined  with  distinct  narcotic  or 
poisonous  properties ; or  poisons  of  any  kinds ; or  any  ingesta 
taken  of  an  impure  character,  whether  fish,  flesh,  or  fowl,  leave 
behind  them,  in  their  effects  upon  the  blood  and  the  secretions 
of  the  body,  certain  altered  conditions,  which  either  affect  the 
organs  in  some  functional  manner,  or  else  by  metamorphosis, 
or  some  of  the  thousand  transition-states,  through  which  they 
pass,  produce  some  latent  morbid  effects,  and  terminate  more  or 
less  towards  the  skin  in  the  shape  of  eruptions. 
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In  concluding  tlie  first  series  of  the  poisons  taken  in  bulk 
into  and  acting  upon  the  system  more  or  less  perniciously,  two 
other  classes  may  be  named,  of  so  perfectly  neutral  and  insi- 
dious a character,  that  they  require  a distinct  notice. 

The  first  consists  of  the  flour  of  diseased  grain,  such  as 
barley,  rye,  oats,  maize  or  Indian  corn,  wheat,  &c.,  and 
that  of  the  seeds  or  pulse  of  the  leguminious  plants ; 
namely,  the  hop,  trefoil,  linseed,  darnel-grass,  vetch,  pea, 
bean,  potato,  &c.  The  general  healthy  and  vigorous  condition  of 
mind  and  body,  both  of  nations  and  individuals,  as  well  also  as 
their  advance  in  civilisation,  may  be  always  considered  in  the 
ratio  of  the  class  of  diet  on  which  they  subsist.  The  more  nu- 
tritious and  wholesome  this  may  be,  the  higher  will  be  the 
standard  gained.  In  no  other  article  of  diet  does  power  and 
vigour,  mentally  and  bodily,  so  much  depend  as  on  the  great 
staple  of  their  food — bread.  The  scale  which  the  human 
family  occupy  as  nations  may  be  weighed  by  this  standard.  If 
we  take  the  lowest,  we  have  the  hunter,  who  neither  ploughs, 
nor  tills,  sowrs  nor  reaps,  harvests  nor  gathers  up  in  garners, 
but  who  is  more  or  less  carnivorous  and  cannibal ; living  well 
during  the  open  hunting  season,  but  subject  to  famine  and 
want,  when  the  edible  animals  of  the  forest  or  prairies  are  diffi- 
cult to  be  obtained.  In  a word,  they  are  instinctive  rather  than 
reasoning  beings,  and  know  nought  of  commerce  or  literature. 
Those  who  may  be  styled  the  intermediate  communities  between 
the  flesh-eaters  and  the  wheat-consumers  are  those  who  use 
flour  of  the  common  cereals,  as  rye,  oats,  barley,  maize,  &c. ; 
or  live  on  rice,  vegetables,  and  fruits ; or  on  the  flour  of  the 
pea,  bean,  sago-root,  &c.,  as  the  Asiatics ; or  consume  the 
potato  in  excess,  as  in  Ireland  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

There  are  always  more  or  less  poor  communities,  who  cannot 
avail  themselves  of  the  best  of  their  produce,  but  sell  it  to  ob- 
tain other  articles  of  civilisation  which  they  require,  and  which 
they  can  only  get  by  such  means.  They  continue  for  genera- 
tions, and  even  centuries,  in  all  their  manners  and  customs,  and 
never  rise  in  the  scale  of  intelligence,  nor  admit  of  any  innova- 
tion in  their  habits  or  pursuits.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find 
the  richer  communities  possessing,  as  a matter  of  course,  the 
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highest  advantages  in  obtaining  and  consuming  the  best  of 
everything  from  every  source.  They  raise  for  themselves,  by  a 
higher  species  of  farming,  the  best  cereals  for  their  own  con- 
sumption, and  use  the  inferior  for  other  and  minor  civilised 
purposes ; whilst  they  are  able  also  to  purchase  the  best  cereals 
from  the  poorer  cultivators.  According,  then,  to  their  power 
of  draining  damp  soils,  and  clearing  spaces  for  the  better  growth 
of  their  cereal  crops,  so  they  get  their  advantage,  and  rise  in  the 
social  scale.  All  these  matters  are  simply  told  ; for  where  they 
cannot  be  done,  adverse  results  follow.  Noxious  plants  may 
by  cultivation  be  made  to  lose  their  pernicious  character,  and 
to  serve  the  uses  of  man.  Animals  may  be  trained  from  ferocity 
to  useful  docility ; and  both  plants  and  animals  have  their  pro- 
perties, and  flesh  improved  by  culture,  breed,  and  diet. 

Thus  man,  where  education  and  freedom  are  accorded  to  him, 
with  the  best  diet,  combined  with  the  greatest  liberty  of  mind 
and  body,  takes  either,  as  an  individual  or  a nation,  the  first 
place  among  his  species.  As  bread  is  the  great  staple  of  the 
food  of  civilised  beings,  chemistry  has  pointed  out  the  value  of 
the  various  grains  from  which  the  flour  is  made,  and  the  per- 
centage of  vitalising,  nitrogenised,  and  most  nourishing  pro- 
perties that  each  contain,  and  the  influences  they  exert  on  the 
human  body.  Soils  that  are  too  humid  produce  disease  in 
grain ; for  these  can  nowhere  exist  without  a redundance  of 
insect  life;  which,  like  all  other  masses  of  organic  creation, 
must  be  sustained.  Where,  then,  are  they  to  obtain  existence, 
except  in  another  and  a lower  sphere  to  themselves  ? They, 
therefore,  not  only  puncture  the  seed  in  its  soft  and  growing 
state  and  extract  its  virtues,  but  in  doing  so  injure  it,  and 
render  it  liable  to  disease.  But  disease  being  as  incident  to 
all  vegetation  as  to  all  animal  life,  both  are  beneficially,  as 
well  as  often  injuriously,  affected  by  each  other. 

Animal  life  must  always  be  sustained  by  the  properties  of 
that  which  is  vegetable.  And  the  latter,  however  more  bene- 
ficial, beautiful,  or  useful,  must  be  considered  inferior  to  the 
former.  Whenever  cereal  crops  lack  the  more  beneficial  action 
of  cultivation  (in  the  same  ratio  as  everything  else  which  is 
given  man  to  improve)  so  they  get  disease,  and  from  this 
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source  are  of  an  inferior  quality.  Thus  rye,  barley,  oats, 
maize,  wheat,  peas,  beans,  potatoes,  &c.,  become  affected  in 
their  turn.  Bye  gets  spurred  or  diseased,  as  well  as  all  kinds 
of  inferior  grain,  and  wheat  gets  the  brown  or  black  rust , or 
smut  • peas  and  beans  lose  much  of  their  wholesome  consti- 
tuents, and  potatoes  get  the  blight.  Some  natural  action 
incident  to  the  generation  of  insect  life  causes  much  of  this 
disease. 

It  is  not  my  province  here  to  speak  of  the  antidotes  for  all 
such  actions,  but  simply  to  notice,  that  when  flour  is  made  from 
any  species  of  grain  for  the  purposes  of  being  transformed 
into  bread  for  man’s  use,  and  such  flour  has  admixtures  of  the 
diseased  portions  of  the  plant,  it  thus  acts  insidiously,  and 
nevertheless  surely,  on  his  system.  It  is,  therefore,  most  diffi- 
cult to  say,  what  are  the  characteristics  of  the  peculiar  substances, 
in  a chemical  point  of  view,  that  so  affect  the  fluids  or  solids 
of  the  body,  when  persons  live  for  a certain  time  on  such 
aliment.  In  this,  therefore,  there  is  something  so  distinctive, 
that  I have  separated  it  from  all  other  more  intelligible  actions 
of  the  poisons. 

The  flour  of  diseased  grain  attracts  moisture,  has  a peculiar 
aroma,  and  a slightly  nauseous  acrid  taste.  The  dough  is 
heavy ; and  when  baked  the  bread  cracks  and  crumbles,  and  is 
subject  to  an  early  putrefaction.  It  produces,  according  to 
the  accounts  of  the  best  authorities,  deficiencies  in  the  general 
condition  of  the  consumers  : — giddiness  ; headache ; flushed 
face;  nausea;  vomiting;  colic;  diarrhoea;  weight  and  weari- 
ness in  the  limbs.  It  affects  at  distinct  times  the  bodily  as  well 
as  the  nervous  powers,  depraving  every  secretion  and  producing 
in  the  former  a dry  gangrene  ; suppurations,  cutaneous,  or  skin 
eruptions ; the  extreme  points  of  the  fingers  or  toes  will  shrivel 
up  and  drop  off.  The  fluids  of  the  body  will  get  so  depraved, 
that  the  whole  surface  of  the  skin  will  be  tormented  by  a 
sensation  of  creeping  of  insects  over  it ; so  much  so,  that  it 
has  got  the  name  of  the  “ creeping  sickness.”  The  nervous 
system  again  becomes  affected  by  losing  its  tonicity,  and  the 
intellect  weakened,  and  reduced  to  general  inertness — some- 
times even  idiocy.  The  flour  of  diseased  Indian  corn,  or 
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spurred  maize , produces  a loss  of  hair  and  teeth,  and  general 
reduction  of  animal  integrity. 

All  diseases  of  the  cereals,  except  wheat,  have  most  pernicious 
effects  on  the  animal  economy ; and  it  is  remarkable  in  wheat- 
eating communities  (even  should  the  wheat  he  much  affected 
by  the  rust  or  smut),  that  the  process  it  goes  through  for 
making  flour  clears  it  more  than  the  same  process  would  do 
that  of  any  other  grain ; and  when  it  is  taken,  it  has  not  any 
similar  effect  to  the  disease  of  any  other  cereal  whatever; 
thus  plainly  showing  that  it  is  the  fittest  food  for  man.  Those 
nations,  too,  which  can  afford  to  eat  wh eaten  flour  alone,  must 
be,  and  are,  the  most  robust  in  body,  and  most  vigorous  in  mind ; 
whilst  those  others  who  consume  the  inferior  cereals,  or  all 
below  wheat,  even  when  such  are  not  in  any  way  diseased,  are 
less  robust  in  body,  and  less  vigorous  in  mind. 

The  flour  of  wheat  grown  in  very  wet  seasons,  and  conse- 
quently cut  when  unripe,  does  not  affect  the  system  by  causing 
disease,  though  it  has  an  evident  deficiency  of  nourishing 
properties.  "Wheaten  flour,  when  imported  from  abroad,  will 
sometimes  contain  adulterations  of  the  flour  of  darnel-grass, 
which  is  the  only  poisonous  description  of  the  grasses.  The 
effects  of  this  in  its  mildest  forms  are  shown  by  vomitiugs, 
heaviness,  languor,  confusion  of  ideas,  loss  of  sight,  sleepiness, 
&c.  These  symptoms  will  be  aggravated  according  to  the  quan- 
tity taken ; and  persons  thus  affected  by  it  will  have  a piercing 
stare ; violent  agitation  of  the  limbs ; frontal  headaches ; palpi- 
tations ; loss  of  speech,  and  drowsy,  heavy  stupor. 

In  this  country,  we  are  not  so  subject  now  as  formerly  to 
diseases  from  rye  and  other  flours,  nor  are  we  liable  to  diseases 
brought  on  by  the  admixture  of  the  flour  of  the  seeds  of  the 
vetch,  or  any  other  seeds  improper  for  the  use  of  man.  All 
countries,  however,  have  their  poorer  classes  of  inhabitants; 
and  all  have  to  undergo  the  gradual  transition- conditions  before 
they  reach  the  higher  status  of  civilisation,  and  consequently 
they  have  to  feed  upon  the  less  nourishing  properties  of  both 
the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  The  inequality,  therefore, 
of  the  civilisation  of  all  countries  is  exhibited  by  the  excessive 
development  of  the  highest  orders  and  the  almost  debasing 
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poverty  of  its  lowest  denizens ; — and  in  no  other  is  this  shown 
more  than  in  the  character  of  the  bread  they  eat,  and  the 
amount  of  salt  they  can  obtain  along  with  it. 

When  the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  any  nation  are  wheat 
consumers,  they  reach  a higher  status  of  both  mental  and 
bodily  development  and  general  physical  endurance.  When 
they  are  necessitated  to  live  on  rye,  barley,  oaten,  pea,  bean, 
potato,  and  other  flour,  they  are  in  consequence  inferior  as  a 
race  in  every  respect.  If  those  articles  are  ever  so  good,  they 
have  not  the  same  vitalising  character  as  the  wheaten  flour. 
Persistence  in  their  use  must  have  its  due  effect  upon  the 
constitution  of  the  consumers ; in  consequence  of  which,  morbid 
elements  are  generated  in  the  blood  of  a more  or  less  poisonous 
or  noxious  character. 

The  second,  or  fluid  description  of  poisons,  consists  of  all  the 
various  alcoholic  beverages — namely,  the  distilled  spirits,  as 
brandy,  rum,  gin,  whisky,  &c.,  or  of  the  many  sorts  of  fermented 
wines  whose  foundation  consists  of  the  various  species  of  the 
grape  which  may  he  pure  or  have  alcohol  more  or  less  mixed 
with  them,  and  lastly  the  many  kinds  of  malt  liquors,  all  of  which, 
without  exception,  may  he  pure  or  impure,  wholesome  or  dele- 
terious, according  as  they  are  unadulterated  or  adulterated,  or 
taken  in  either  condition  in  a limited  and  beneficial  quantity  or 
to  excess.  The  use  of  fermented  liquors  made  either  from 
malt  or  the  grape  are  of  a very  early  date,  and  seem  requisite 
to  the  constitution  of  the  human  family.  To  some  of  the 
latter,  alcohol  has  been  added  in  various  proportions, — in  order 
to  strengthen  and  keep  them,  whilst  the  pure  distilled  spirit 
has  been  subject  to  all  kinds  of  rectification  and  flavouring  for 
man’s  use. 

F or  myself,  if  my  opinion  is  worth  anything,  I agree  in  the 
doctrine  that  good  liquors  “ gladden  the  heart  of  man,  and 
make  him  of  a cheerful  countenance;”  but  it  is  when  man 
makes  them  a vehicle  to  poison  himself,  that  I am  bound  to 
warn  him  of  his  danger.  I have  elsewhere  spoken  of  this,  and 
have  distinctly  enunciated  the  chemical  fact,  that  they  are  not 
nutritious — but  cause  nutrition  by  accelerating  those  actions, 
functions  and  secretions  in  the  system,  which  make  man 
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the  self-dependent  being  be  is.  The  fact  of  his  poisoning 
himself  "with  them  consists  in  the  overwork  he  causes  in  all  the 
thousand  laboratories  in  his  body,  and  so  wearing  out  its 
machinery  too  quickly  by  the  very  excess  of  indulgence  in  their 
exciting  actions,  and  filling  his  body  with  the  elements  of  dis- 
ease. Then  follows  as  a matter  of  course  disease  itself,  in  all 
its  various  characters ; thus  life  becomes  shortened,  and  death 
closes  it  at  a time  when  it  ought  to  have  been  most  valuable  ; — 
and  had  not  the  insidious  poison  been  taken,  another  score  of 
years  might  have  been  added  thereto. 

There  is  no  misery  and  suffering  so  great,  both  in  body  and 
mind,  as  the  slow  and  insidious  self-poisoning  by  the  excessive 
use  of  fermented  beverages  or  alcoholic  liquors.  There  is 
nothing  so  debasing  to  a man  as  intemperance  in  their  use. 
Some  may  take  habitually  too  much  aud  never  be  inebriated, 
yet  feel  the  effects  in  a sort  of  want  of  energy  which  indul- 
gences of  this  kind  produce,  leading  but  common  lives,  and 
never  rising  above  a certain  level  of  society.  These  very  habits 
are  so  low,  that  they  care  not,  so  that  the  indulgence  is  grati- 
fied; a certain  industry  possesses  them,  and  they  plod  and 
poison  themselves  by  turns..  Others  go  a step  further  and 
become  bacchanalians;  nor  are  any  pleasures  so  great  or  so 
sought  after  by  these,  for  the  purpose  of  drinking  away  the 
evenings  and  poisoning  themselves,  in  what  they  call  each 
other’s  good  company.  Lastly  comes  the  sot  and  the  drunkard, 
with  the  spark  constantly  in  his  throat,  which  he  seeks  for  ever 
to  quench  but  cannot, — to  whom  the  potion  is  never  unaccept- 
able, the  time  of  the  day  never  too  early  or  too  late,  if  he  is 
awake,  or  has  just  sufficient  consciousness  to  take  it. 

It  may  not  be  unimportant  to  mention,  that  people  poison 
themselves  by  fermented  and  alcoholic  liquors  by  degrees,  and 
that  the  vice  is  insidious ; but  it  is  pursued  more  by  those 
who  drink  inferior  and  deleterious  compounds,  than  those  who 
take  the  purest  and  best  of  every  sort,  whether  malt  liquor, 
wine,  or  spirits.  Still  a certain  moderation  and  firmness  of 
mind  are  necessary  in  all  cases,  so  as  to  take  everything  tem- 
perately and  with  benefit.  It  is  true  that  those  who  drink 
the  best  can  take  the  most  without  corresponding  bad  effects ; 
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nor  does  it  follow  that  those  who  take  the  largest  quantity,  and 
not  suffer  from  its  inebriating  effects,  are  less  culpable  than 
those  whom  the  same  quantity  would  inebriate.  It  perhaps 
shows  a greater  power  of  imbibing  from  the  constant  habit  of 
doing  so — and  the  tale  is  as  well  told  by  this,  as  in  those,  who, 
not  being  in  the  habit  of  doing  so,  are  more  easily  overcome. 
Those  who  can  obtain  the  finest  wines  and  can  afford  to  keep 
them,  till  by  their  age  all  the  alcoholic  properties  are  exhausted, 
should  never  be  too  severe  on  those  who  cannot  afford  the  price 
in  the  first  instance,  or  be  able  to  lav  in  such  a stock  as  to 
accomplish  the  latter  condition. 

Chemistry,  again,  has  been  exercised  to  a marvellous  extent 
in  the  fabrication  of  wines.  I am  told,  that  in  Germany  it 
matters  not  what  the  particular  vintage  is ; for  “ the  chemists” 
can  make  the  worst  wine  appear  of  the  best  quality.  Still  their 
occupation  is  always  neutralised  by  a good  vintage ; and  that 
of  the  past  year,  1857,  has  been  unparalleled  by  any  for  the 
last  forty  years ; so  much  so,  that  the  wines  in  store  have  not 
the  same  value  as  the  casks  which  contained  them.  Conse- 
quently, all  the  old  wines  have  been  sold  at  a nominal  price,  in 
order  to  employ  the  old  casks  for  the  reception  of  the  new ; 
and  both  the  grapes  and  the  vintage  of  1857  will  long  be  con- 
sidered as  of  the  most  superior  quality. 

I was  shown  in  November,  1857,  some  small  chemical  prepa- 
rations from  Germany , for  making  the  commonest  spirit  re- 
semble the  best  Cognac  brandy  and  other  liquors  ; — a few  drops 
of  which  would  so  thoroughly  impregnate  a gallon  of  the  com- 
monest spirit,  that  few  would  distinguish  it  from  the  legitimate 
article  ; and  here  100  to  150  per  cent,  would  be  the  profit,  unless 
the  seller  forgot  his  own  interest  so  far  as  to  vend  it  consider- 
ably under  the  generally-known  price  of  the  genuine  article— 
a fact  which  would  at  once  detect  the  cheat. 

In  this  country  a large  trade  is  carried  on,  by  selling  to  the 
proprietors  of  the  gin-palaces  certain  compounds  for  the  trans- 
forming of  their  poor  and  valueless  spirits  into  “ the  best 
Cognac  brandies,”  “ pine-apple  rums,”  and  their  other  over- 
lauded compounds ; — so  that  as  far  as  taste  is  concerned,  the 
public  are  pleased.  Yet  the  laboratories  of  their  own  bodies 
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alone  silently  detect  and  ultimately  exhibit  the  base  fraud. 
Who  now,  then,  can  possibly  know  what  he  drinks,  who  is 
compelled  to  purchase  upon  the  principle  of  “hand  to  mouth” 
at  such  places,  and  is  unable  to  deal  with  the  respectable 
merchants  ? And  yet  these  gin-palace  kings  call  themselves 
respectable.  Respectable,  forsooth  ! Their  numbers  are,  how- 
ever, large  in  comparison  with  the  few  who  would  sooner  poison 
themselves  than  a fellow-creature,  by  selling  an  adulterated 
article  ; though  most,  if  asked,  would  go  with  you  to  the  Lord 
Mayor,  and  make  oath  that  their  vile  stuff  was  the  purest  that 
could  be  bought, — a proof,  also,  of  what  stuff  their  consciences 
are  composed. 

Be  assured,  there  are  no  poisons  so  sure,  or  so  stealthy  and 
insidious  in  their  characters,  as  malt  liquors,  wines,  or  spirits 
of  all  kinds,  when  taken  beyond  the  strict  rule  of  the  simple 
sufficiency  for  all  useful  purposes.  They  undermine  health, 
destroy  the  essences  of  the  mind  for  all  laudable  pursuits,  and 
jeopardise  both  body  and  soul.  “ Another  glass,”  “ another 
bottle,”  “another  pint,”  therefore,  are  always  to  be  avoided; 
for  that  “ other”  is  always  too  much.  Be  merry  and  wise ; 
enough  will  do  you  good  : beyond  this  point  let  no  man  tempt 
you. 

The  effects  of  intemperance  in  the  use  of  any  kind  of  liquors 
are  patent  to  all.  They  lead  to  the  neglect  of  the  person  and 
the  comforts  of  home ; to  families  uncared  for,  and  even 
starving ; nausea  and  indisposition  to  take  food,  and  rejecting 
it  when  taken,  and  ultimately  to  total  loss  of  appetite ; inability 
for  all  industrious  pursuits  ; general  immorality  and  carelessness 
of  censure ; inordinate  action  on  the  kidneys  ; early  loss  of 
manly  vigour ; unsteady  gait  and  gradual  enervation  of  the 
body ; a sleepy,  ofteu  bloodshot  eye,  suffused  and  dull ; maudlin 
and  pretendedly  clever,  speechifying,  drunken  arguments, 
which  to  the  person  himself  are  evidently  clever,  but  to  the 
listener  eminently  disgusting  and  foolish  ; foul  stinking  breath, 
with  a filthy  taint  affecting  the  skin  and  person  generally  ; 
blotchy  eruptions  on  the  face,  vulgarly  called  “ grog  blossoms,” 
than  which  no  appearance  is  more  debasing  or  more  distinctly 
characteristic  of  the  habitual  muddler  or  sot ; the  vital  powers 
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universally  depreciated,  because  the  whole  system  is  poisoned ; 
thus  producing  premature  old  age ; all  of  which  end  in  delirium 
tremens,  or  true  drunkard’s  delirium  or  palsied  fever,  when  the 
mind  becomes  affected  by  the  most  diabolical  impressions,  beset 
with  horrors  and  the  torments  of  demons  and  a thousand  fiends, 
imps,  reptiles,  and  crawling  vermin;  constantly  conjuring  up 
tortures,  both  to  itself  and  his  emaciated  body.  At  last,  un- 
honoured, unrespected,  and  even  shunned  and  despised  both 
by  strangers  and  friends,  the  miserable  self-poisoner  commits  a 
gradual  and  certain  suicide. 

How  to  treat  remedially  cases  of  this  lamentable  nature  is 
surely  a question  of  vast  social  interest,  as  thereby  tending  to 
restore  and  even  reclaim  these  deluded  mortals.  It  has  been 
my  lot  to  see  many  cases  of  delirium  tremens,  or  drunkard’s 
delirium ; and  I have  reason  to  believe  that  a large  extent  of 
chronic  inflammatory  action  of  the  mucous  membranes  takes 
place, — with  a corresponding  inflammation  of  the  coverings  of 
the  brain.  These  symptoms  are  indicated  by  the  appearances 
of  the  tongue ; — the  tip  and  edges  of  which  will  be  red,  closely 
resembling  the  same  characteristics  in  arterial  fevers  ; — the 
centres  furred,  brown,  and  moist,  sometimes  thicker  towards 
the  sides  than  in  the  immediate  centre, — at  other  times  more 
furred  in  the  centre  than  at  the  parts  outside ; — thus  showing 
that  a greater  congestive  or  acid  action  will  occur  at  one  time 
in  the  lungs  than  the  stomach,  at  others  more  in  the  stomach 
than  the  lungs, — the  large  and  small  intestines  being  mean- 
while more  or  less  inflamed.  Under  these  circumstances  there 
will  be  antagonistic  actions  going  on  between  the  two  distinct 
inflammations  of  the  brain  and  large  intestines.  Thus,  the  free 
use  of  opiates,  in  the  shape,  for  instance,  of  a one-grain  opium- 
pill  every  four  or  six  hours,  keeps  the  system  tranquil,  while 
the  acid  and  anodyne  mixtures  are  the  most  appropriate.  Yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  when  these  inflammations  are  reduced,  the 
tongue  becomes  creamy,  white,  and  very  moist ; — in  which  case 
a change  may  be  made  to  the  alkaline  medicines  combined  with 
henbane. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

ON  POISONS : DIRECT  AND  INDIRECT. 

Part  II. 

Direct  poisoning  from  the  stings  or  bites  of  inseots — Serpents  and  snakes — 
Hydrophobia — Punctures  from  poisoned  darts,  &c. — Effects  on  the  ab- 
sorbents— Treatment — Small-pox  and  its  antidotes — Vaccination — Poi- 
sons generated  in  the  blood  and  bodily  secretions,  producing  the  different 
varieties  of  fevers — Predisposition  to  fevers — Progress  of  fevers  explained — 
Analogy  between  the  effects  of  fevers  or  self-generated  poisons  and  external 
poisons — Contagion  and  infection  distinguished — Malarious  diseases  on  pre- 
disposed persons — Symptoms  and  treatment — Applications  of  cold  in  fevers 
— Importance  of  a correct  Glossology — Skin-Eruptions — Two  distinct  ends 
attained  thereby — Action  of  the  blood-poison  in  producing  measles,  small- 
pox, chicken-pox,  &c. ; with  treatment — Scarlet  fever — Eruptions  on  the 
head  and  scalp ; their  treatment — Pimply  eruptions  and  rosy  rashes — Nettle- 
rash — Shingles — Effect  of  mental  anxieties  in  causing  eruptions — Different 
forms  of  so-called  itch,  with  treatment — Blebs  and  vesicular  eruptions — 
Coppery  eruptions  from  intemperance — Tettery  eruptions  round  the  lips — 
Scurvy  and  its  causes — General  remarks  on  the  treatment  of  skin-diseases — 
Simplicity  in  prescribing  recommended — Mercurials  and  aperients  condemned 
— Gout  and  rheumatism — Scalp  headache  and  periosteal  rheumatism — Chalk- 
formations — Diseases  of  the  bones — Value  of  the  tongue  as  a diagnostic  in 
skin-diseases — General  remarks. 

1.  Poisons  by  direct  Insertion  into  the  System  erom 
Stings  and  Bites  oe  Insects,  Punctures,  &c.  ; and  by  In- 
oculation. 

The  least  amount  of  irritation  resulting  from  the  bite  of 
insects  is  that  caused  by  the  elea  and  the  bug,  which  seldom 
affect  the  system  itself,  but  are  confined  to  the  local  parts. 
Not  so,  however,  are  the  stings  of  the  Gnat,  Gadely,  Hornet, 
Bee,  Wasp,  Tarantula,  Scorpion,  &c.  It  is  proper  to  ob- 
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serve  here,  that  the  stings  of  these  insects  make  punctured 
wounds  resembling  those  produced  by  a pin,  a needle,  or  a 
thorn  from  any  of  the  prickly  hushes,  such  as  the  rose-tree,  &c. ; 
and  I have  known  precisely  similar  effects  and  symptoms  to 
arise  from  these  latter  in  irritable  constitutions.  It  is  question- 
able, therefore,  how  far  the  puncture  of  the  insects’  stings  are 
really  poisonous,  knowing  that  thorns  are  not,  but  owe  their 
virulence  to  the  sudden  destruction  of  the  part  they  pierce, 
which  is  shut  up  directly  the  sting  is  withdrawn.  The  very 
law  of  matter  is  such,  that  no  part  can  be  injured  without 
certain  actions  being  immediately  set  on  foot  to  restore  it.  So, 
therefore,  Nature  builds  a temporary  wall  around  the  destroyed 
part,  which  becomes  circumscribed ; the  centre  portion  thus 
forming  a small  fester. 

In  another  chapter  I have  spoken  of  the  desirableness  of 
making  all  these  punctured  wounds  into  incised  or  cut  wounds 
by  pinching  the  part  tightly  from  the  underside,  and  cutting 
the  skin  with  a sharp  penknife  or  the  point  of  a lancet,  so  as 
to  give  it  an  opening  or  vent, — thus  preventing  the  destroyed 
structure  from  being  shut  up,  and  by  sucking  the  parts,  or 
applying  a hot  poultice,  to  cause  a vacuum,  and  so  extract  the 
fluid  from  the  wound.  Nevertheless,  as  these  processes  are 
neglected,  and  as  we  know  people  will  suffer  a long  time  with 
toothache  before  they  allow  the  offender  to  be  taken  out,  so  they 
endure  stings,  occasionally  get  abscesses,  and  have  to  suffer  from 
a surgical  operation  in  the  end.  "What  would  have  been  but  a 
small  affair  at  first,  dallying  mortals  put  off  to  nurse  a greater 
evil  in  the  future.  How  characteristic  this  is  in  more  important 
affairs  ! As  these  small  injuries  are  put  off,  so  it  is  the  more 
important  that  we  should  now  discuss  them. 

Effects  : — Stings  of  insects  are  so  sudden  and  so  effectively 
given,  that  they  cause  the  sharpest  pain  and  instant  swelling 
of  the  parts ; rouse  the  whole  system  to  a sense  of  suffering  ; 
and  often  affect  the  mind  much  beyond  the  occasion  or  the 
danger.  Nevertheless,  nausea  and  even  sickness  ensue,  with 
more  or  less  of  fever  and  intense  irritation  of  the  nerves, 
according  to  the  part  that  the  sting  has  penetrated. 

Treatment  : — Make  an  incised  wound  over  the  puncture,  if 
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you  have  courage  to  do  so : and  suck  the  part,  or  put  on  a hot 
poultice.  Sometimes  pressure  oyer  it  with  the  barrel  of  a key 
will  circumscribe  the  pain ; and  if  the  sting  of  the  insect  be  left 
in  the  wound,  this  process  will  force  it  up,  so  that  it  can  be 
readily  removed.  Hartshorn  and  oil  may  be  effectively  rubbed 
on  the  part ; or  a piece  of  rag  moistened  therewith,  or  dipped 
in  salt  and  water,  may  be  laid  upon  the  part  and  kept  constantly 
cold.  The  nausea  will  be  relieved  by  a few  drops  of  hartshorn 
or  sal- volatile  taken  frequently  in  water  ; and  if  the  tongue  be 
at  all  furred,  fifteen  or  twenty  grains  of  the  common  carbonate 
of  soda  may  be  added  thereto  with  advantage. 

Poisonous  Serpents: — Adder,  Viper,  Black  Viper, 
Cobra  da  Capello,  Rattlesnake,  &c. 

The  adder  is  the  only  venomous  reptile  known  in  Great 
Britain.  Nature,  however,  for  some  wise  purpose,  has  endowed 
it,  like  other  venomous  reptiles,  with  a direct  poison — contained 
in  a provisional  sac — communicating  through  a tube  in  one  of 
its  teeth,  at  the  point  of  which  is  a small  aperture. 

Eeeects  : — A sharp  pain  in  the  bitten  part,  which  quickly 
spreads  over  the  whole  limb  and  body ; great  swelling,  at  first 
hard  and  white,  then  becoming  red,  livid,  and  gangrenous; 
nausea ; vomitings,  faintings,  and  convulsions,  with  more  or 
less  intense  anxiety  of  countenance,  with  paleness  and  distress 
— which  produce  jaundice  from  inward  fear ; pulse  small,  fre- 
quent, and  irregular ; cold  sweats ; sight  and  intellectual  facul- 
ties failing,  especially  if  the  upper  part  or  extremities  have 
been  bitten ; but,  if  this  happens  to  the  lower,  then  hurried 
respiration  and  difficulty  of  breathing  ensue,  ending  in  inflam- 
mation of  the  lung  {pneumonia).  Whichever  part  is  bitten, 
however,  extensive  suppuration  and  gangrene  may  be  followed 
by  death. 

Treatment  : — Apply  a moderately  tight  bandage  or  ligature 
above  the  bite  ; lay  the  wound  open  with  a knife  or  lancet,  and 
apply  a large  poultice  as  hot  and  soft  as  can  be  borne,  in  order 
to  abstract  the  blood  rapidly  ; or  else  plunge  the  part,  after  it 
has  been  opened  by  the  lancet,  into  hot  water  for  the  same 
purpose.  Should  the  inflammation  be  considerable,  loosen  the 
ligature  after  it  has  bled  copiously,  and  apply  caustic  freely  to 
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the  wound ; and,  considering  also  that  life  may  be  in  danger, 
a red-hot  iron  may  be  applied,  which  at  such  times  can  be 
borne  with  fortitude,  on  account  of  the  opposing  dread  of 
death.  Dress  this  afterwards  with  lint  dipped  in  equal  parts 
of  olive  oil  and  hartshorn.  Bitter  infusions  of  bark  or  very 
strong  tea,  and  frequent  doses  of  the  carbonate  of  ammonia ; — 
hartshorn  or  sal-volatile  are  then  to  be  administered.  Attend 
also  to  the  condition  of  the  body,  and  promote  perspiration  as 
quickly  as  possible.  The  blanket-bath  can  here  be  resorted  to, 
as  the  most  ready  remedy.  Keep  the  system  well  up  by  these 
means ; and,  if  the  nervous  powers  are  irritated  or  depressed, 
combine  the  tincture  of  henbane  and  spirits  of  camphor  with 
the  ammonia  ; and,  should  the  tongue  be  coated,  which  no  doubt 
it  will  be,  add  carbonate  of  soda. 

N.B. — Excision  is  seldom,  if  ever,  necessary  for  the  bite  of 
the  adder,  however  much  it  may  be  in  that  of  the  foreign  poi- 
sonous reptiles.  All  these  have  tubular  fangs,  but  only  one 
row  of  teeth  in  each  side  in  the  upper  jaw.  The  innocent 
snakes  or  reptiles  have  two  rows.  In  these  latter,  their  scales 
increase  in  size  as  they  approach  the  head, — while  in  the 
poisonous  species  they  decrease.  The  poison  of  these  reptiles  is 
not  deadly  when  swallowed ; therefore  the  wounds  can  be 
sucked  without  detriment,  as  we  have  had  many  noble  examples 
of  these  acts  being  performed  and  life  saved.  The  application 
of  cupping  glasses  over  the  bite,  when  this  can  be  done,  has 
the  same  beneficial  action,  especially  if  the  wound  has  been  pre- 
viously incised. 

Hydropiiobia  : — Erom  the  saliva  of  rabid  animals  through 
inoculation — such  as  from  the  dog,  the  cat,  fox,  &c. 

Efeects  : — At  an  interval  varying  from  three  weeks  to  four 
months,  and  often  more,  any  person  who  has  been  bitten  by  a 
rabid  animal  may  suffer  from  hydrophobia,  than  which  there 
is  no  disease  more  dreadful  to  suffer  from  or  even  to  witness. 
The  disease  will  be  ushered-in  by  a peculiar  feeling  of  reclusive- 
ness, anxiety,  languor,  general  uneasiness,  disturbed  sleep, 
spasms,  horrors,  suspicion,  increased  and  often  difficult  respira- 
tions, all  of  which  will  increase  rapidly  when  they  once  set  in ; 
— distortions  of  the  face,  hideous  grimaces,  violent  convulsions 
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affecting  the  whole  body  and  shaking  of  every  limb.  The 
eyes  protrude  and  become  red ; the  tongue  swells  out  of  the 
mouth,  from  whence  flows  a thick  saliva.  Pain  in  the  stomach 
and  bilious  vomitings, — a perfect  horror  of  fluids,  especially  of 
water,  with  an  impossibility  of  drinking  it,  even  when  parched 
with  thirst.  Perfect  sensibility,  and  a request  not  to  be  ap- 
proached, with  often  imploring  petitions  to  be  destroyed. 
These  symptoms  last  two,  three,  or  four  days,  when  death 
mercifully  relieves  the  agonised  sufferer.  There  cannot  be  a 
better  proof  than  this  of  the  fact  of  a germ  of  poison  having 
been  introduced  into  the  blood,  growing  and  increasing  as  a 
seed  in  the  ground,  until  we  witness  its  terrible  effects  in  fully 
developed  hydrophobia.  Its  acrid  qualities  produce  an  irrita- 
tion in  the  nervous  system  much  resembling  lock-jaw,  causing 
in  both  these  diseases  inflammation  along  the  alimentary  canal, 
especially  the  stomach.  "When  once  the  symptoms  of  hydro- 
phobia have  fully  set  in,  little  can  be  done,  the  whole  mass 
of  blood  being  so  entirely  and  insidiously  poisoned. 

Treatment  : — Soon  after  the  bite  has  been  given,  preventive 
means  alone  are  the  best  to  be  resorted  to.  The  part  should 
be  cut  out  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  allowed  to  bleed  freely, 
assisted  by  hot  fomentations ; or  it  should  be  immersed  in  a 
hot  bath,  in  order  to  remove  the  atmospheric  pressure.  When 
the  blood  has  ceased  to  flow,  caustic  should  be  applied,  or  even 
the  red-hot  iron.  The  sensation  of  the  first  cut  through  the 
skin  and  cellular  membrane  in  any  operation  resembles  the 
burning  of  a hot  iron ; therefore  the  pain  occasioned  by  this 
to  a fresh  cut  is  no  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  cutting  of  the 
knife ; and  since  chloroform  has  been  introduced  into  surgery, 
the  operation  should  be  performed  boldly  and  unsparingly. 

According  to  the  appearance  of  the  tongue  at  the  time,  so 
the  system  should  be  generally  treated.  If  it  be  furred  or 
coated,  at  the  same  time  that  the  patient  feels  a nausea,  a 
basin  of  thick  gruel  should  be  given,  immediately  followed  by 
an  emetic  of  ipecacuanha,  or  tartar-emetic.  When  vomiting  has 
ceased,  alkaline  medicines  combined  with  ammonia  should  be 
prescribed.  Should  the  tongue,  however,  be  very  clean  and 
red,  then  the  acid  and  anodyne  medicines  should  be  resorted 
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to ; but  this  appearance  occurs  to  but  a small  per-centage  of 
persons  at  any  time.  For  several  months  after  the  bite  of  a 
rabid  animal,  the  system  should  be  watched  and  be  kept  in  a 
proper  balance  of  health.  The  decoction  of  fresh  broom-tops 
( Spartium  Scop  avium)  has  been  recommended.  This  contains 
alkaline  bitter  elements ; — whence,  no  doubt,  it  purifies  the 
blood,  and  prevents  the  spleen  from  becoming  inactive  in  its 
duties. 

It  is  said  that  hard  knotty  tumours  show  themselves  under 
the  tongue,  if  the  rabid  poison  has  become  absorbed  into  the 
svstem.  When  this  fact  is  observed,  the  above  decoction 
should  be  drunk  to  the  extent  of  a pint  and  a half  daily  for  six 
weeks  or  two  months,  until  these  swellings  are  gradually  re- 
duced ; — for  when  they  no  longer  exist,  all  danger  is  at  an  end. 
Preventives,  therefore,  afford  the  only  chance  against  the 
advance  or  cumulative  influence  of  the  poisonous  germ  or  seed. 
When  the  true  hydrophobia  has  once  shown  itself  in  all  its 
horrors,  no  remedy  has  ever  availed : — even  the  vaunted  calo- 
mel considered  so  specific  in  many  of  the  morbid  poisons, 
fevers,  and  natural  diseases,  and  carried  to  the  highest  extent 
possible,  has  had  no  effect  upon  this  poison. 

Punctures  from  Poisoned  Darts — or  the  inoculation  of 
morbid  poisons  from  opening  dead  bodies,  or  in  certain  con- 
ditions of  decomposing  animal  structures  before  putrefaction  has 
entirely  annihilated  their  active  properties — produce  often  very 
serious  consequences.  It  is,  therefore,  safer  to  dissect  a body 
several  weeks  after  death,  than  to  open  one  soon  after  death. 
During  the  game-season  cooks  and  poulterers  often  get  very 
severely  poisoned  hands  from  picking,  skinning,  and  preparing 
half-putrid  game ; such  as  hares,  partridges,  pheasants,  &c. 
Should  they  have  a scratch  or  a cut  upon  their  hands,  this 
offers  a ready  inlet  for  the  morbid  poison,  which  produces 
intense  pain  and  inflammation  to  the  local  parts,  and  is  often 
carried  by  the  class  of  vessels,  called  the  absorbents , to  the 
nearest  bunch  of  glands,  thus  traversing  up  the  arm,  and  pro- 
ducing a severe  abscess  in  the  armpit,  and  upsetting  the  general 
health. 

Custom  and  popular  usage  have  most  unaccountably  pre- 
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scribed  hot  applications  in  these  cases,  whereas  nothing  can 
be  so  opposed  to  the  proper  treatment  of  them,  as  elsewhere 
explained.  "Whenever  these  occur,  the  whole  arm  and  arm- 
pit  should  be  wrapped  in  a towel  and  kept  constantly  cold,  as 
well  as  the  wound  itself  whenever  it  may  appear  upon  the 
hand.  By  doing  this,  the  inflammation  is  subdued,  and  the 
suppuration  confined  wholly  to  the  poisoned  part,  which  is 
sure  to  increase  in  size.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  this  is  suffi- 
ciently developed,  a free  incision  should  be  made  in  it,  and  a 
hot  poultice  applied, — still,  however,  keeping  the  whole  arm 
enveloped  in  towels  kept  constantly  cold  and  wet  with  water. 
As  soon  as  the  discharge  from  the  wound  flows  freshly,  the 
whole  of  the  swelling  and  redness  will  disappear  from  the  arm 
and  armpit ; a troublesome  abscess  being  thus  saved  at  a very 
tender  and  dangerous  part ; whereas,  if  warmth  be  applied,  as 
popular  prejudice  too  often  sanctions,  the  poison  will  be 
attracted  to  the  armpit,  and  a large  abscess  of  longer  duration 
and  more  painful,  with  greater  detriment  to  the  constitutional 
health,  will  be  the  result.  The  above  cold  applications  I 
strongly  and  earnestly  advise  from  long  experience,  as  many 
weeks,  and  even  months,  of  pain  will  ensue  from  the  other,  to 
the  great  derangement  also  of  the  general  health. 

Small-pox  and  Vaccination. — I have  shown  briefly,  and 
I hope  explicitly,  what  are  the  effects  of  morbid  poisons  intro- 
duced into  the  blood.  But  what  are  we  to  think  of  that 
peculiar  habit  in  our  own  bodies , which,  from  some  cause 
entirely  irrespective  of  contagious  or  infectious  influences,  we 
ourselves  generate,  and  mature  into  a poison,  often  as  virulent 
as  any  direct  one ; — a poison  which  suddenly  develops  itself 
in  the  form  of  small-pox,  bursting  out,  after  a short  feverish 
warning,  into  the  most  loathsome  and  dangerous  form  of  skin- 
disease,  and  by  which  action  alone  the  blood  itself  can  be 
purified  ? 

I have  heard  it  said,  that  the  world  owes  nothing  to  accident 
or  accidental  circumstances.  Did  it  ever  owe  more  to  accident 
that  in  the  discovery  of  an  antidote  to  this  same  disease  ? 
Has  medicine,  in  any  other  single  or  combined  act,  done  so 
much  by  inductive  philosophy,  as  accident  has  done  towards 
relieving  the  human  family  from  this  vile  distemper  ? Thou- 
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sands  of  persons  must  have  known  the  fact  before  Jenner. 
Yet  neither  the  mind  of  Jenner,  nor  the  thousands  of  men 
who  lived  and  laboured  in  all  the  medical  colleges  of  the  world, 
would  ever,  by  inductive  reasoning,  have  invented  another 
poison  of  an  analogous  character  to  stay  and  blunt  the  poisonous 
influences  of  small-pox.  Yet  it  required  but  the  unprejudiced, 
less-tutored,  and  simple  mind  of  Jenner  to  observe  a fact  and 
mature  it  to  the  advantage  of  the  world. 

Here  then  is  a man  of  a certain  class  of  mind  who  steps 
out  from  the  mass  with  honest  conviction  and  integrity  of 
purpose,  and  who  stands  boldly  and  alone,  armed  too  with  truth 
to  withstand  all  opposition.  Could  those  opponents  of  great 
luths,  ranking  in  their  day  as  the  wisest  and  most  enlightened 
of  their  time,  revisit  the  earth  and  see  their  names  inscribed 
on  e ae  -roll  of  civilisation  as  the  enemies  of  progress 
and  advance,  how  would  their  perturbed  spirits  shrink  in  shame 
rom  the  revealed  light,  and  feel  grateful  that  they  were  unre- 
membered ! Truly  these  are  lessons  even  to  the  present,  and 
what  are  deemed  the  greatest  minds,  and  should  keep  them 

always  young  and  open  to  impression.  Yet,  how  ill  does  every 
age  profit  by  such  precepts  ! 

W Jenner  must  Lave  reasoned  thus  :-was  the  pustular 
disease  of  the  udder  of  the  cow  the  animal  small-pox  ? Was  the 
inoculation  of  the  milkmaids’  hands  by  the  exudation  of  these 
pustules,  as  they  pursued  their  labours,  really  a preventive 
against  small-pox  ? Was  this  virus  an  antidote  to  some  specific 
poison  in  lie  blood,  which,  if  suffered  to  germinate,  would  pro- 
duce small-pox  ? If  these  persons  became  exempt  from  small- 
pox through  the  opposing  power  of  another  virus,  then  why 
s ould  not  the  innovation  of  this  virus  be  tried  ? The  reason- 

mfnd  to  relple’  S‘mple  “ the  observafcion-  This  is  the  sort  of 
.t—  miPressl0us-  impression  never  meets  with 

‘ y ifficulties  in  such  minds  as  these.  What  makes  one  child, 
one  youth  more  intelligent  than  another?  Why  this  very 

ndition  of  mind  aided  and  cultivated  by  simple  observation, 
to  be  matured  by  their  own  thoughts  and  excogitations. 

Jenner  discovered  vaccination.  What  do  we  not  owe  him  ? 
I et  where  was  his  monument  ? Is  there  not  one  in  every  capital 
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of  the  civilised  world  ? Does  not  every  potentate  point  to  that 
statue  as  the  effigy  of  one  who  was  the  benefactor  of  himself 
as  well  as  of  allhis  subjects  ? Does  he  not  honour  the  foreigner? 
Do  we  not  personally  honour  our  countryman  ? Are  not  his 
figure,  his  form,  his  features,  known  to  all  the  world  by  these 
mementos  ? Do  not  all  books  of  travels  record  the  positions 
of  these  poor  dumb  statues  ? Alas ! the  answer  must  be  written. 
The  greatest  benefactor  of  his  race  has  them  not ! ! # 

The  virus  from  the  pustule  of  the  udder  of  the  cow  is  a 
poison ; and  that  poison  is  introduced  into  the  human  system 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  opposing  and  counteracting  the  more 
virulent  one  latent  in  the  blood  of  every  man,  which  it  des- 
troys and  renders  inert ; so  much  so,  indeed,  that  it  has  been 
proved  that  a person  is  less  liable  to  an  attack  of  small-pox, 
after  vaccination,  than  when  he  has  had  small-pox  naturally. 
Notwithstanding,  however,  that  the  legislature  of  every  civilised 
country  now  compels  vaccination,  small-pox  will  and  does  appear 
in  the  community.  That  small-pox  will  occur  after  vaccination, 
is  also  a fact : — yet,  as  I have  said,  it  is  more  protective  than  the 
disease  itself ; for  that  does  not  appear  to  rid  the  system  of  all 
its  germ,  a proof  that  many  diseases,  supposed  to  occur  but 
once,  do  occur  oftener,  as  I have  often  witnessed; 

When  small-pox  occurs  very  frequently  in  the  community, 
I have  reason  to  think  that  some  blame  rests  with  the  pro- 
fession,— that  they  are  not  careful  enough  in  following  the  rules 
which  Jenner  laid  down ; or  that  the  virus  was  taken,  when  it 
had  just  commencod  its  change  into  a purulent  matter.  If  the 
virus  is  taken  from  a pustule  in  a pure,  limpid  condition,  clear 
as  crystal,  from  the  sixth  to  the  eight-day,  according  to  its 
maturity  for  the  specific  purpose  of  being  used  as  a preventive, 
then  it  is  pure  yieus  ; but  if  it  be  taken,  when  the  pustule  has 
begun  to  exhibit  the  least  opacity,  or  when  it  can  be  distinctly 
seen  upon  a glass  even  slightly  milky,  it  is  pus  ; and  though  it 
may  have  power  to  prevent  small-pox,  it  is  yet  uncertain,  ren- 
dering persons  vaccinated  with  this  liable  to  a return  of  the 
disease,  as  they  are  then  only  half  protected  therefrom. 

* The  above  was  in  type  prior  to  the  erection  of  Jenner’s  monument  in 
Trafalgar-square. 
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Sufficient  care  is  not  taken  of  this  in  tlie  Government  Vaccine 
Institution ; and  it  often  requires  the  keenest  eye  to  detect 
the  defective  virus.  I have  seen,  and  no  doubt  other  observant 
medical  men  have  also  noticed  the  fact,  that  one  child  will  ma- 
ture a pustule  sooner  than  another,  while  others  take  a longer 
time.  Thus  a child  of  active  circulation  will  exhibit  a pustule 
ripe  for  the  supply  of  the  virus  at  the  sixth  day,  which  will  be 
perfectly  useless  or  even  pernicious  on  the  next ; while  others 
will  not  show  a proper  maturation  of  the  pustule  for  the  pur- 
poses of  vaccinating  others  till  the  ninth  day.  The  medium 
time  has  been  stated  as  the  average,  and  many  follow  it  from  a 
lazy  unenquiring  habit ; but  in  all  cases  the  pustule  itself  should 
be  the  guide  and  Jenner’s  rules  be  strictly  followed. 

If  children  are  vaccinated  too  young,  the  metamorphoses  of 
the  secretions  which  they  pass  through  will  often  oppose  the 
action  of  the  vaccine  virus ; and  should  they  be  in  health,  living 
in  good  air,  properly  and  carefully  nursed  and  nourished,  the 
age  from  six  to  eight  months  is  the  best  time  for  vaccination. 
It  is,  however,  safer,  under  conditions  the  reverse  of  this,  that 
they  should  be  vaccinated  earlier  and  revaccinated  at  a future 
time. 

Taking  small-pox  as  an  illustration  of  a fact,  that  the  human 
system  generates  its  own  poisons,  and  that  whenever  such 
departures  from  the  law  of  health,  which  I have  laid  down, 
obtain  in  the  system,  we  may  reasonably  assume  that  the  blood 
in  its  chemico-vital  changes  conceals  a poison  which  may  break 
forth  in  disease,  and  that  such  disease  may  be  of  a contagious 
or  infectious  character.  However  numerous  these  distempers 
may  be,  we  have  never  had  a specific  for  them  equal  to  the 
vaccine-poison,  as  opposed  to  that  of  small-pox ; but  we  treat 
them  according  to  the  sum  of  our  knowledge.  That  these 
poisons,  however,  exist  in  an  incipient  condition  in  the  system, 
and  form  what  are  called  empirically  the  predisposition  to 
disease,  there  can  be  no  doubt ; for  the  extraordinary  variety 
of  the  elements  combined  in  the  human  system  perfectly  jus- 
tifies the  conclusion,  that  in  certain  disturbed,  diseased,  and 
otherwise  decomposed,  corrupted,  or  altered  states,  they  may 
assume  at  times  the  artificial  standard  of  any  foreigD,  organic, 
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or  chemical  poison; — and  in  such  light  we  are  fully  justified 
in  viewing  them. 

Poisons  Generated  in  tile  Blood,  and  Secretions  or 
the  Body  and  their  Effects. 

As  it  is  certain  that  very  virulent  poisons  may  be  generated 
in  the  secretions  of  our  own  bodies  hv  certain  chemical  changes 
in  the  blood  and  other  fluids  of  the  body,  even  under  the  most 
favourable  conditions,  in  the  purest  atmospheres,  with  every 
appliance  of  good  and  wholesome  diet,  we  must  conclude  that 
an  individual  may  have,  and  actually  often  has,  spontaneous 
attacks  of  virulent  diseases,  without  contagion  or  infection.  If 
such  be  the  case,  what  is  there  to  prevent  this  self-generated 
poison  from  producing  all  the  varieties  of  fever ; such  as 
scarlet  fever,  typhus,  and  typhoid  fevers,  and  every  other  type  of 
the  inflammatory  fevers  which  are  always  the  increased  actions 
from  the  first  congestive  germs  of  poisonous  elements.  In 
their  milder  characters  we  find  simple  inflammatory  or  incipient 
feverish  actions,  as  measles  and  quinsy ; or  those  of  the  type 
of  St.  Anthony’s  fire  or  erysipelas  ; or  those  fevers  whose  germ 
is  not  yet  destroyed  in  the  system,  after  some  previous  forms 
have  taken  place,  but  which  leave  and  return  at  intervals,  being 
known  as  the  intermittent  and  remittent  types , until  at  last 
time  eradicates  them,  and  the  germ  wears  itself  out — as  in 
ague,  &c.  These  phenomena  are  very  imperfectly  understood ; 
yet  their  effects  are  well  known  to  exist  in  isolated  cases,  con- 
tinuing and  remaining  uncommunicable  to  others,  and  persistent 
only  in  the  individual  himself. 

We  are  for  ever  seeking  distant  and  foreign  causes  for  these 
peculiarities,  and  seem  to  overlook  their  purely  personal  cha- 
racter and  cause.  Ever  person’s  system,  under  certain  mor- 
bid conditions  is  open  to  this  chemical  decomposition  of  its 
own  secretions ; because  they  contain  elements,  which  in  their 
various  combinations  are  capable  of  producing  an  equally  viru- 
lent poison  with  any  they  may  imbibe,  or  inspire,  or  take  from 
external  sources.  Under  these  circumstances,  I mvself  can 
see  no  great  mystery ; nor  do  I agree  (because  it  is  not  to  be 
categorically  explained,)  that  any  mystery  need  be  made  of  the 
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fact.  Every  one  can  well  understand  that,  in  any  given  indi- 
vidual, whose  system  and  secretions  are  bordering  on  a con- 
dition to  generate  a poisonous  disease  of  himself,  any  addition 
to  this  state  from  external  causes  would  accelerate  it,  and  he 
would  thereby  become  infected. 

It  is  then  the  simple  application  of  the  spark  to  fuel  already 
prepared  for  its  reception ; — and  whether  it  be  communicated 
from  one  person  to  another,  or  arise  from  some  peculiar 
state  of  the  atmosphere  in  any  given  locality,  or  from  the  pre- 
sence of  atmospheric  malaria  traversing  certain  spaces  in  given 
circles  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  either  with  the  wind  or 
against  it,  certain  it  is,  that  it  finds  in  high  healthy,  as  well  as 
in  low  and  unhealthy  localities,  subjects  always  fitted  to  receive 
the  spark  or  exciting  cause.  Certain  is  it,  also,  that  in  these  same 
localities  others,  differently  situated,  escape.  No  longer,  then, 
need  we  wonder,  why  these  latter  are  the  non-in fected,  or  why 
the  others  become  influenced  or  positively  infected  ; the  reason 
being  that  the  system  of  the  one  is  pure,  has  a just  balance  of 
health,  and  is  therefore  not  capable  of  contamination,  whilst 
the  other  has  so  far  lost  this  just  balance  as  to  he  almost  on 
the  point  of  self-generating  the  disease. 

These  facts  can  be  explained  in  no  other  way  than  by  start- 
ing from  a certain  hypothesis,  as  regards  the  chemico-vital  law 
of  health.  If  we  attempt  to  reason  on  any  other  basis,  we  can 
never  he  said  to  philosophise.  A thousand  suppositions  only 
make  up  the  sum  of  the  opinions  which  are  recorded ; and, 
however  they  may  be  dressed  up  in  the  varied  language  of 
authors,  they  always  leave  behind  a doubt,  or  want  of  a clear 
understanding  of  their  views  as  well  as  an  assemblage  of  infe- 
rences ; so  that  it  still  continues,  and  alwrays  will  continue,  to 
he  an  open  question  to  be  mooted  again  and  again  by  every 
succeeding  generation  of  men.  It  is  only  necessary  to  say  that 
fevers,  with  all  their  sequences,  whether  eruptive  or  non-erup- 
tive,  are  only  effects,  and  consequently  the  only  possible  ways 
that  Nature  has  to  rid  herself  of  the  cause. 

By  comparing  these  effects  with  those  produced  by  the  direct 
poisons  taken  into  the  system,  as  previously  noticed,  we  shall 
find  a very  close  analogy  between  them  ; and  this  will  be  as 
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much  apparent  from  their  treatment  as  from  anything  else. 
You  will  have  seen  how  Nature  acts  in  most  of  these  cases. 
First,  vomiting  takes  place, — not  simply  to  get  rid  of  the 
offending  mass,  but  also  to  relieve  the  congestive  action  set  up 
in  the  system.  This  natural  act,  therefore,  is  not  only  encou- 
raged by  the  intelligent  physician  ; but  when  it  does  not  occur, 
he  invites  it  by  emetics  and  vomits.  Authors  of  all  nations 
and  times — and  their  name  is  legion — have  all  recommended 
the  use  of  emetics  and  vomits  in  the  first  stages  of  certain 
fevers;  not  from  any  philosophy  of  their  actions,  nor  any 
well-defined  inductive  reasoning, — not  because  any  one  of  them 
may  have  said  that  it  is  to  relieve  a congestive  state  of  the 
system  or  a surplus  acid  state  of  the  secretions,  but  simply  be- 
cause it  has  been  found  beneficial,  and  will  often  check  the  first 
progress  of  a fever  or  lessen  its  virulence.  Why,  then,  should 
we  not  reason  thus,  and  say  that  it  reduces  the  condition  of 
such  system,  and  brings  it  nearer  to  the  healthy  standard  ; and 
knowing  this,  that  it  should  be  persisted  in  as  long  as  the 
tongue  is  foul  or  furred.  No  wonder,  then,  that  emetics  em- 
pirically given  have  the  effect  of  arresting  a fever.  When  they 
do  this,  it  is  evident  they  have  been  carried  far  enough  ; but 
when  an  emetic  has  been  given  and  only  mitigates  the  attack, 
it  is  a proof  that  the  remedy  has  not  been  carried  to  a proper 
extent.  Here,  then,  is  seen  a great  fact.  The  subsequent 
remedies  are  here  again  most  clearly  pointed  out ; for  as  long 
as  the  tongue  remains  at  all  foul,  or  furred  and  moist,  the  al- 
kalis must  be  boldy  given  ; which,  if  they  do  not  perfectly 
arrest  the  progress  of  disease,  yet  considerably  check  its 
power  or  intensity ; because  the  germ  or  morbid  poison  has 
been  most  assuredly  disturbed  or  rendered  inoperative. 

The  term  contagion  may  signify  either  the  actual  touch  or 
application,  contact  or  inoculation,  of  a substance  of  a virulent 
character  to  an  individual  whose  condition  is  fitted  to  receive 
it ; and  it  produces  disease  by  absorption  of  a poisonous  ele- 
ment, that  will  excite  deleterious  effects  on  certain  properties 
of  the  blood,  which  is  capable  at  first  of  being  reduced  by  pre- 
ventive and  precautionary  means,  whilst  shiverings,  nausea, 
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depression,  pains  in  the  back  and  loins,  headache,  lassitude, 
and  a general  malaise,  supply  the  specific  actions. 

Infection,  on  the  other  hand,  arises  more  from  the  aerial 
poisons — those  which  are  absorbed  by  inspiration,  as  from  fevers 
of  all  kinds,  whooping-cough,  &c.,  or  the  effluvia  from  indi- 
viduals ; also  from  morbid  gases,  from  many  sources ; and, 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  many  of  these  diseases  are  not  com- 
municable from  one  individual  to  another,  but  can  only  be 
taken  from  the  self-same  source  as  themselves.  Thus,  yellow- 
fever  is  derived  from  noxious  gases,  as  an  infection ; but  it  has 
been  proved  beyond  doubt  that  this  malady  is  not  contagious 
from  individual  to  individual.  It  can  therefore  only  be  taken 
in  those  localities,  where  there  are  poisonous  gases  to  gene- 
rate it. 

So  insidiously  do  the  aerial  poisons — or  those  which  are 
taken  through  the  lungs  and  carried  into  the  system — act,  that 
we  know  but  little  about  them,  except  from  their  effects.  The 
same  train  of  symptoms  is  set  up  as  have  been  noticed  in  the 
contagious  diseases,  and  shown  in  the  symptoms  of  poisons 
from  direct  causes.  We  cannot,  however,  shut  our  eyes  to 
the  fact,  that  the  system  itself  can  and  does  generate  morbific 
poisons  quite  irrespectively  of  any  external  influences.  Yet, 
whether  this  be  the  case  or  not,  all  of  them  first  give  rise  to 
congestive  actions  in  obedience  to  a sure  and  certain  law,  and 
should  be  treated  on  the  system  laid  down  for  all  these  primary 
conditions. 

In  a word,  art  should  follow  Nature  in  all  her  acts ; and  if 
she  strives  to  get  rid  of  distinct  poisons  taken  into  the  body,  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  physician  to  act  in  a like  beneficial  way, 
when  the  system  is  under  a self-generated  poison,  forming  a 
basis  for  a course  of  disease  of  itself  spontaneous,  or  presenting 
germs  or  luel  to  be  acted  on  by  any  fresh  or  exciting  causes. 

The  symptoms  enumerated  in  the  various  states  of  the  sys- 
tem after  swallowing  the  direct  poisons,  or  from  bites,  stings, 
and  punctures,  or  from  inoculation,  as  well  as  the  treatment  of 
their  primary  or  subsequently  irritating  and  inflammatory 
actions,  accord  with  the  symptoms  and  treatment  of  many 
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diseases  to  which  the  body  is  subject,  and  which  have  their 
origin  in  self-generated  poisons  in  the  blood ; as  well  also  as 
with  those  diseases,  under  the  head  of  fevers — whether  conges- 
tive or  inflammatory — that  result  from  the  action  of  malarious 
influences  on  the  system  already  depressed  below  the  normal 
standard  of  health.  To  show  this  clearly,  and  also  how  truly 
the  various  stages  of  these  active  symptoms  exhibit  a marked 
consecutiveness,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  state  the  general 
symptoms  and  treatment  of  these  latter,  mentioning  at  the 
same  time  some  of  their  exciting  causes,  which  only  add  fuel  to 
the  fire. 

Exciting  Causes. — When  the  body  is  in  health,  it  easily 
expels  those  external  exciting  actions  which,  on  a departure 
therefrom,  it  attracts.  This  is  the  simple  reason  why  it  is 
affected  at  one  time  and  not  at  another.  When  in  a depressed 
condition,  it  is  capable  of  being  influenced  by  sudden  changes 
of  temperature ; occasional  intemperance ; violent  exercise ; 
strong  mental  feelings ; excessive  irritability ; depressing  in- 
fluences— as  grief,  anxiety,  fear ; checked  perspiration  ; pro- 
fuse evacuations ; suppressed  actions  of  any  of  the  secretions  ; 
cold  currents  of  air ; sleeping  in  dews  or  night  air ; insufficient 
clothing  or  food,  or  food  either  of  an  improper  character  or  not 
sufficiently  varied ; impure  air  in  overcrowded  apartments,  in 
camps,  gaols,  hospitals,  ships,  &c.  It  may  be  similarly  in- 
fluenced, also,  by  a residence  in  certain  localities — where  simple 
rank  vegetation  abounds  with  much  moisture  ; in  others,  where 
animal  ordure  or  decomposing  animal  matter  is  present ; or 
where  there  are  open  sewers  and  drains,  stagnant  pools  and 
swamps,  or  pestiferous  marshes,  always  redundant  with  living 
and  dying  insect  life — consequently  highly  organic.  Again, 
the  pestiferous  action  may  arise  from  the  slag  of  burnt  coal 
from  furnaces,  thrown  into  heaps,  subject  to  moisture,  and 
generating  a most  pernicious  gas  or  else  from  some  of  the 

* The  slag,  or  small  dust  in  coal  mines,  generates  the  fire  damp ; and  consi- 
dering the  immense  consumption  of  coal  in  the  present  day,  I cannot  but  feel 
surprised  that  this  should  be  suffered  to  remain  in  the  mine  to  the  great  danger 
of  the  miners,  when  by  a little  chemical  process  and  proper  manipulation  it 
could  be  compressed  into  solid  bricks  capable  of  slow  combustion,  but  evolving 
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coaling  stations  in  warm  climates  at  certain  seasons,  where  hot 
winds  and  a scorching  sun,  succeeding  on  heavy  rains,  are 
known  to  produce  a most  mephitic  gas  and  to  poison  whole 
crews.  Independently  of  all  malaria  and  miasmata  from  any 
and  every  given  source,  certain  countries  are  more  productive  of 
disease  to  Europeans  than  others  from  pure  climatorial  in- 
fluences ; all  of  which  are  perfectly  under  human  control,  if 
first  principles  are  attended  to  and  such  precepts  followed  as 
man  has  it  in  his  power  to  adopt.  Nevertheless,  just  as  the 
lazy  and  improvident  deplore  their  poverty  and  their  rags — 
which  are  perfectly  within  their  own  power  to  alter — so,  even 
the  best  are  too  apt  to  ascribe  to  Providence  or  to  fate  what 
they  themselves  might  alter  or  at  least  mitigate  were  they  less 
wrapped  in  prejudice,  or  had  more  expansive  and  more  impres- 
sive minds. 

Thus  we  see  the  exciting  causes  acting  continually  upon  all 
subjects  apt  for  their  reception — that  is,  when  they  are  empiri- 
cally called  predisposed , but  who,  more  philosophically  and  truly 
speaking,  have  departed  from  the  standard  of  health,  a return 
to  which  is  perfectly  within  human  power  by  simply  under- 
standing and  being  guided  by  the  indications  and  appearances 
of  the  tongue  ; for  no  other  means  can  point  out  so  well  the 
general  condition  of  every  man’s  system,  and  demonstrate  why 
one  should  be  affected  and  another  escape. 

Symptoms  : — The  next  points  to  be  considered  are  the  symp- 
toms which  are  first  set  up  in  the  system,  indicating  the 
presence  of  a self-generated  poison,  ready  to  burst  forth  sponta- 
neously into  disease,  or  excite  actions  that  become  rapidly  more 
and  more  developed, — thus  showing  how  Nature  endeavours  to 
rid  herself  of  them,  as  well  as  of  the  many  bodily  and  mental 
actions  they  assume.  These  are  nausea  and  vomiting  ; lassi- 
tude, languor,  and  prostration  of  strength  ; anxiety ; faintings  ; 
hiccough  ; shivering ; aching  pains  over  the  whole  body,  espe- 
cially in  the  back  and  loins  ; heats  and  flushes  ; slight  thirst ; 

an  immense  heating  power, — offering  in  this  state  great  facilities  for  economy 
of  package  in  ships’  hunkers,  and  furnishing  excellent  fuel  during  long 
voyages. 
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sour  or  foul  breatli ; scanty  urine,  and  costiveness  of  the  bowels ; 
short,  hurried,  and  anxious  respirations ; dejection  of  mind  and 
morbid  sensibility ; loss  of  appetite  ; giddiness  and  pains  in  the 
head ; suffused  redness  of  the  eyes,  and  throbbing  of  the  arteries 
in  the  head  and  neck ; coldness  of  the  extremities ; clammy 
sweats  succeeded  by  burning  heats  ; confusion  of  thought  and 
forgetfulness  ; low  mutterings  ; slight  convulsions  ; an  universal 
uneasiness  and  inability  to  follow  ordinary  pursuits,  and  general 
malaise. 

The  tongue  in  these  cases  is  tremulous  ; at  first  furred  and 
moist,  and,  according  to  circumstances,  varied  in  colour ; — the 
thicker  the  fur,  the  greater  being  the  evil  about  to  ensue  ; but 
if  it  is  yellow,  bile  has  regurgitated  into  the  stomach.  If 
the  tongue  be  simply  white,  without  much  fur,  then  less  evil 
ensues.  If  intensely  loaded  with  fur,  and  the  fever  increases, 
it  soon  becomes  dry,  hard,  and  brown ; and  thirst  is  more  in- 
tense. Still,  whatever  condition  the  tongue  may  be  in,  if  dry, 
there  is  always  thirst.  It  may  become  alternately  dry  and 
moist,  as  Nature  makes  efforts  to  rid  the  system  of  the  poison, 
and  thirst  even  may  ensue  without  much  fever;  though  in 
ordinary  cases  fever  and  thirst  go  together.  The  pulse  is  at 
the  same  time  full,  quick,  and  labouring. 

All  these  symptoms  will  become  aggravated,  and  a depressed 
state  of  all  the  appreciating  senses  ensue ; the  taste  is  com- 
pletely vitiated ; the  hearing  is  less  acute,  with  singing  in  the 
ears;  the  power  of  sight,  too,  is  impaired,  accompanied  by 
inability  to  look  long  together  at  any  object,  and  nothing  seems 
to  please  them  ; the  power  of  smell  is  depreciated  or  lost,  and 
the  mind  is  full  of  wayward  fancies.  The  skin  again  is  tender 
and  sore  to  the  touch,  becoming  rough  and  goosy ; the  natural 
powers  of  appreciation  seem  extinct ; temporary  loss  of  reason 
often  occurs,  with  delirium  more  or  less  violent ; and  a burning 
pungent  heat  of  the  skin  succeeds.  Then  ensues  an  arrest  of 
all  secretions,  implying  the  arrest  as  well  of  functional  actions 
of  organs, — those  especially  that  constitute  the  excrementitious 
portions  having  no  power  of  elimination  from  the  system. 

Thus  all  the  organs  of  the  body  concerned  in  the  functions 
of  digestion,  appropriation,  or  assimilation,  together  with  the 
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whole  alimentary  tract,  are  deeply  affected.  All  the  membranes, 
wherever  situated,  and  vessels  of  all  denominations  ; the 
coverings  and  sheaths  of  nerves  as  well  as  nerves  and  brain ; 
all  organs  and  solid  constituents  of  whatever  kind ; — all  become 
affected  more  or  less.  In  short,  no  part  escapes  the  baneful 
influence  of  the  morbid  poison.  If,  therefore,  Nature  be  so 
strong  as  to  counteract  the  poison,  and  gradually  restore  the 
system,  it  is  at  the  expense  of  certain  destructive  effects  on 
given  organs ; and  if  there  is  iusuflicient  power  to  resist  the 
poison,  death  closes  the  scene. 

Treatment  ; — Nature  and  Art  seem  to  be  agreed  on  a few 
points, — namely,  that  some  symptoms  and  modes  of  treatment 
appear  to  be  closely  analogous.  Thus,  nausea  and  vomiting 
are  both  symptoms  and  curative  actions  combined.  Both,  as 
you  may  have  seen,  enter  into  the  majority  of  almost  all  arti- 
ficial and  natural  poisonings,  and  in  all  these  cases  may  be  con- 
sidered as  means  to  free  the  system  from  offending  matter. 
Their  beneficial  action  in  both  instances  is  undoubted; — but  there 
is  an  important  circumstance  to  be  considered  even  in  this. 
When  substances  are  eaten  and  the  stomach  rejects  them,  it 
has  something  to  act  upon  ; but  when  the  secretions  alone  act 
as  poisoning  and  irritating  agents  on  the  coats  of  the  stomach, 
and  vomiting  ensues,  it  is  often  an  useless  act ; because  the 
stomach  collapses  on  itself,  and  is  unable  to  disengage  the 
morbid  or  noxious  elements.  In  such  cases,  then,  these  actions 
are  mainly  indicative  of  the  general  state  of  the  congested 
mucous  membrane  throughout  the  whole  alimentary  canal. 

Art  then  acts  wisely,  when  it  fills  the  stomach  with  such  ali- 
ment as  can  be  easily  rejected,  and  which,  by  first  mixing  with 
the  morbid  matter,  gives  it  a chance  of  being  dislodged.  With- 
out this,  the  natural  vomiting  alone  hastens  inflammatory  and 
painful  results.  If  we  wish  to  be  understood,  we  must  not 
speak  of  any  treatment  without  giving  at  the  same  time  fair 
and  cogent  reasons  for  our  intentions.  It  will  be  necessary, 
therefore,  to  recall  to  the  reader’s  mind  the  treatment  which 
the  chemists  and  chemical  physicians  have  pointed  out  as  tbe 
best  means  for  relieving  the  system  from  the  actual  presence 
of  poisons  swallowed  in  bulk,  and  to  show  the  after-effects  pro- 
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duced  thereby — whether  they  were  of  a congestive  or  acid 
character,  or  from  their  irritating  qualities  had  produced  in- 
flammatory and  febrile  actions,  followed,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, by  eruptions  on  the  skin.  From  these  latter  facts  we 
have  a right  to  presume  that  the  blood  had  been  so  far  conta- 
minated, that  the  skin  proved  a convenient  outlet  for  such  ele- 
ments, which,  had  they  remained  in  the  system,  would  have  con- 
tinued to  poison  it ; whereas,  when  they  have  been  once  ex- 
cited, the  blood  becomes  freed  from  these  insidious  poisons. 

The  first  character  of  all  fevers  is  without  doubt  congestive ; 
and  consequently  there  exist  rapidly  decomposing  elements, 
producing  highly  poisonous  states  of  the  secretions ; from 
which  condition  we  have  seen  the  foregoing  symptoms.  Emetics 
are  therefore  called  for;  and  I need  not  remind  those  who 
have  seen  that  which  is  vomited,  or  appeal  to  the  taste  and 
sensations  of  those  who  have  vomited  under  such  conditions, 
how  intensely  acid,  acrid,  bitter,  and  nauseous  all  such  matter  is  ; 
— indeed  there  seems  to  be  enough  to  poison  half  a dozen 
people.  TIow  necessary  is  it,  then,  to  get  it  away ! — and  how 
true  is  the  observation  that  vomitings  or  emetics  often  check  a 
fever  or  cause  it  to  assume  a milder  type!  There,  then, 
natural  poisoning  may  occur  by  self-generated  acids,  as  much 
as  by  being  taken  into  the  system  bodily.  It  is  not  likely, 
however,  that  the  system  should  clear  itself  at  once  of  these  by 
a vomit ; indeed,  as  the  tongue  will  most  assuredly  point  out, 
that  excess  of  acid  will  still  remain  after  the  vomiting. 

Under  such  circumstances,  we  scarcely  require  the  warnings 
of  the  chemists,  that  the  alkalis  should  be  administered  as 
soon  after  as  possible ; for  common  sense  suggests  their  adop- 
tion. When  promptly  given,  they  have  so  specific  an  influence 
on  the  system,  as  often  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  abstracting 
blood ; because  those  very  elements,  which  would  have  induced 
active  inflammation,  have  been  removed  or  otherwise  destroyed. 
In  freeing,  then,  the  system  quickly  from  its  poisons,  the  use  of 
tartarised  antimony  will  be  found  beneficial  in  keeping  up 
nausea ; for  then  no  great  collections  of  morbid  elements  can 
take  place. 

Now  neglected  symptoms,  as  a matter  of  course,  lead  to  great 
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evils  ; — for,  tliougli  in  the  first  instance  we  may  not  be  always 
successful,  and  fever  may  run  on,  yet,  in  these  latter  cases,  it 
gets  ahead,  before  we  have  time  to  counteract  it ; in  fact,  in 
most  cases  the  physician  does  not  see  the  case,  until  Nature 
has  resorted  to  the  only  means  in  her  own  power  for  ridding 
the  system  of  these  poisonous  elements.  She  may  not,  indeed, 
have  succeeded  in  her  first  efforts,  namely,  by  vomiting ; but 
she  has  succeeded  in  perfectly  absorbing  all  the  acid  and  acrid 
elements,  wherever  they  could  be  taken  from  first  sources,  and 
in  carrying  them  into  the  blood,  to  her  own  injury.  This,  how- 
ever, is  acting  perfectly  in  accordance  with  her  laws,  though  at 
a great  risk ; for  she  has  then  produced  terrific  inflammatory 
actions,  wherever  they  could  locate  themselves  ; and  thus,  having 
removed  the  original  cause  from  one  position  to  another,  she 
sets  to  work  immediately  at  repairing  the  effects  of  her  own  in- 
temperate haste. 

In  addition  to  the  acid  treatment,  anodynes  have  to  be  ad- 
ministered ; and  these  are  most  valuable  agents,  because  they 
arrest  Nature  in  her  precipitate  haste,  which  is  often  fatal.  If 
slie  can  by  any  means  stop  her  inordinate  actions,  some  favour- 
able circumstances  have  occurred,  such  as  the  patient  denuding 
himself  of  clothing  and  thereby  getting  the  benefit  of  cold  air  ; 
— for  cold  to  inflammations  and  fevers  is  almost  synonymous  in 
its  action  with  opium  or  anodynes,  inasmuch  as  it  opposes  an  an- 
tagonistic power.  All  these  matters,  then,  are  simple  enough, 
and  need  not  be  so  overrated. 

These  two  actions,  then,  of  the  direct  poisons  and  poisoning 
by  self-generated  secretions,  may  be  well  defined,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  as  to  their  proper  treatment.  Yet  there  are  in- 
distinct actions  attending  them, — actions  arising  from  the 
simple  necessity  for  a maintenance  of  the  balance  of  health. 
In  all  such  cases,  then,  the  tongue,  better  than  any  other  indi- 
cations of  the  state  and  condition  of  the  system,  will  point  out 
what  these  are,  and  in  all  the  varieties  of  self-generated  poisons 
which  produce  disease  in  the  system,  will  suggest  the  suitable 
remedy. 

Wherever  you  may  have  seen  the  direct  poisons  producing 
a depressing  influence  upon  the  nervous  system,  stimulants, 
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such  as  aether,  or  camphor,  or  other  diffusible  substances,  are 
used ; so  also  in  the  depressing  influences  resulting  from  the 
effects  of  the  naturally-generated  poisons,  aether,  camphor,  and 
such-like  applications,  are  most  just  and  reasonable  to  be 
adopted. 

Where  artificial  poisoning  has  been  attempted,  accidentally 
or  otherwise,  Nature  does  her  best  to  remedy  and  counteract 
it  but  art  must  quickly  be  called  in  aid.  Where  naturally 
generated  poisons  affect  the  system,  Nature  herself  is  already 
present  as  her  own  physician  ; and  it  is  in  her  endeavours  to 
get  rid  of  these  morbid  elements,  that  we  see  the  vast  and 
varied  amount  of  disease  which  the  human  body  exhibits ; for 
any  one  of  these  is  but  her  effort  to  cure.  Whenever  she  can 
do  this  by  fluxes  of  any  kind,  either  bleedings,  purgings,  or 
vomitings,  she  does  ; her  next  actions  are  functional  disturbances 
of  organs ; her  last  resorts  are  organic  diseases. 

She  has,  however,  yet  another  organ  to  which  she  can  fly  as 
a last  resource — the  very  largest  in  the  body,  through  which 
she  exerts  powerfully  beneficial  influences — and  that  organ  is 
the  skin.  Indeed,  whenever  morbid  elements  get  mixed  with 
and  circulate  in  the  blood,  and  Nature  cannot  eradicate  them 
by  the  above  actions,  she  has  her  remedy  and  her  treatment  of 
them  in  her  army  of  skin  diseases.  Distinctive  and  insidious 
poisonous  elements  in  the  blood  exude  from  the  skin  in  every 
variety  of  form ; and  if  art  has  its  counter-irritants  as  remedies, 
we  must  allow  that  these  are  natural  acts.  In  short,  whether 
these  morbid  elements  produce  a great  variety  of  pains  in  the 
body,  both  internally  and  externally,  in  all  the  varieties  of 
rheumatism  and  gout,  or  come  to  the  surface  in  the  form  of 
eruptions,  morbific  poisons  are  the  cause.  These,  then,  will  re- 
quire a separate  notice. 

Skin  Eruptions. — Considering  how  great  is  the  variety  of 
these  eruptions,  we  shall  have  abundant  reason  to  marvel  at 
their  many  phenomena,  as  well  as  their  causes  and  results. 
Two  distinct  ends  are  evidently  attained  by  them, — one  a 
naturally  curative  action  of  a chemico-vital  character,  the  other 
simply  mechanical.  Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  these  eruptions 
purge  the  blood  from  a morbid  poison,  and  on  the  other,  allay 
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or  remove  pain  from  the  parts,  over  which  they  appear,  by  'a 
species  of  counter-irritation.  This  act  is  imitated  by  art,  when 
blisters,  mustard-plaisters,  stimulating  ointments,  &c.,  are  used 
to  cause  irritating  actions,  pustules,  or  vesicles,  but  which  are 
seldom  followed  by  similarly  beneficial  results.  A third  action, 
moreover,  is  apparent — namely,  that  resulting  from  distinct 
disease  of  the  skin  itself,  irrespective  of  any  curative  or  me- 
chanical design  that  Nature  might  exhibit  herself. 

It  has  already  been  noticed  that  the  internal  lining  of  the  entire 
body  is  a skin  that  is  always  moist,  while  the  external  skin  is  a 
similar  covering,  but  always  dry.  Whether,  therefore,  we  consider 
the  one  a moist  skin  or  the  other  a dry  mucous  membrane,  it  is 
certain  that  both  have  many  analogies.  Indeed,  it  is  far  from 
improbable  that  many  internal  disorders  which  baffle  the  treat- 
ment of  the  most  experienced  physicians,  and  to  which  they 
can  give  no  definite  or  distinctive  name,  arise  from  some  irri- 
tation, or  probably  some  eruptive  action,  or  some  want  of  action 
in  some  part  of  the  internal  lining  membrane ; and  the  true 
characteristics  of  these  diseases  it  were  impossible  to  discover,  as 
they  never  affect  the  life  of  the  patient.  Much  of  this  I have 
reason  to  suspect  from  many  incidental  peculiarities  of  the 
tongue,  which  I have  not  been  able  to  refer  to  any  other 
source ; and  it  must  be  admitted  by  the  wisest  and  most  expe- 
rienced, that  the  true  character  of  many  external  eruptions  is 
mistaken,  as  regards  one  or  other  of  these  three  actions  : — First, 
whether  they  are  efforts  of  Nature  to  throw  out  of  the  system  a 
morbid  poison ; secondly,  whether  they  are  for  the  time  a simple 
mechanical  counteraction ; or  lastly,  whether  they  involve  a dis- 
ease of  the  organ  itself,  with  which  neither  of  the  two  former 
have  much  to  do. 

That  morbid  poisons  are  generated  in  the  blood  at  a very 
early  age  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt.  Their  earliest 
appearance  in  infants  is  indicated  by  the  presence  of  red-gum 
and  white-gum,  which  I have  elsewhere  instanced  as  beneficial 
actions  rather  than  the  reverse,  and  showing  a state  of  natural 
vigour  and  health  rather  than  the  contrary.  As  life  advances, 
the  various  rashes  or  irritations  set  up  in  the  system  during  the 
process  of  boning  or  cutting  the  teeth  evidence  a morbid  al- 
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teration  of  chemical  elements  in  the  blood.  Others,  again,  are 
evidently  caused  by  acescent  and  acrid  reactions,  showing  at 
how  early  a period  an  excess  over  the  legitimate  predominance 
of  acid  may  take  place,  and  how  necessary  it  is  in  the  arti- 
ficial existence  of  man,  that  these  should  be  corrected  in  their 
first  stages.  The  wisest  and  most  judicious  writers  on  in- 
fantile diseases  have  also  borne  ample  testimony  thereto ; yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  some  persons  less  judicious  have  gained  the 
ear  of  others  equally  thoughtless  with  themselves,  by  suggest- 
ing remedies  that  have  neither  science  nor  common  sense  to 
support  them,  and,  in  the  absence  of  both,  only  add  to  the  evil 
by  gross  and  improper  drugging. 

It  is  the  poison  that  gathers  and  accumulates  in  the  blood, 
again,  which  insidiously  produces  the  infantile  congestive  or 
inflammatory  fevers,  — such  as  the  eruption  accompanying 
measles,  which  almost  invariably  breaks  out  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  body,  having  its  two  distinct  actions, — namely,  to  throw 
out  of  the  system  as  much  as  possible  of  the  poisonous  elements 
of  the  blood  through  the  external  skin,  while  the  internal  skin 
is  brought  into  the  said  service,  especially  as  regards  the  lungs. 
At  the  same  time,  also,  a full  and  early  eruption  mechanically 
relieves  these  latter  vital  parts.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more 
true  than  this ; for,  if  the  eruption  does  not  come  out  freely 
on  the  chest  and  upper  parts  of  the  bod}q  or  if,  when  coming 
out,  it  is  at  all  checked,  the  lungs  themselves  become  so  en- 
gorged, that  danger  soon  sets  in  ; when  resort  must  be  had  to 
active  vomitings,  blood-letting,  leeches,  or  otherwise,  or  else  to 
blisters  or  other  counter-irritants,  in  the  absence  of  Nature’s 
better  and  wiser  course. 

The  chicken-pock,  glass-pock,  swine-pock,  and  even  small-pox 
itself,  are  but  so  many  efforts  of  Nature  to  throw  off  poisonous 
elements  in  the  blood  through  the  external  skin, — noxious  ele- 
ments that  might  have  been  relieved  in  the  simplest  way  by 
care  and  attention,  but  which  have  been  produed  by  overfeed- 
ing, or  by  what  is  akin  to  it — namely,  directing  attacks  at  this 
early  age,  by  the  falsest  doctrine  ever  devised,  to  the  liver  and 
bowels,  through  the  use  of  the  mercurials ; as  if  it  were  pos- 
sible that  children,  and  especially  infants,  could  reasonably  have 
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their  young  livers  in  such  a condition,  as  to  require  such  gross 
and  violent  irritation. 

The  fact  is,  that  where  children  puke  and  vomit,  they  never 
need  a doctor;  and  even,  should  they  not  exhibit  these  symp- 
toms, all  they  want  is  a little  ipecacuanha  and  magnesia.  Their 
systems  should  be  cleansed  from  the  upper  sources,  and  thus 
restored  to  a natural  and  healthy  condition ; whereas,  when 
this  is  neglected,  and  they  are  purged  and  mercurialised,  they 
have  very  soon  more  poison  put  into  them,  than  ever  Nature 
would  have  generated  of  herself,  besides  opposing  all  her  own 
beautiful  laws,  by  which  she  rids  herself  of  mischievous  ele- 
ments. The  more,  indeed,  the  upper  works  of  children  are 
cleansed  through,  the  mouth,  the  less  do  they  require  actual 
purging  through  the  bowels.  After  measles,  poisonous  ele- 
ments will  remain  latent  in  the  blood,  as  will  be  evinced  by 
swollen  upper  lips  and  scabby  sores  about  the  face,  mouth, 
ears,  skin,  &c. ; — in  which  case,  it  is  good  policy  to  keep  the 
bowels  relaxed  by  simple  medicines.  Should  these  secondary 
eruptions,  however,  appear  the  second  time,  the  treatment 
should  once  more  be  directed  to  the  stomach,  and  vomits  and 
alkalis  more  relied  on  than  aperients. 

As  we  ascend  the  scale  of  life  and  power  increases,  the  very 
same  poisonous  elements  in  the  blood  that  produced  measles, 
will  now  produce  scarlet  fever ; for,  as  I have  hinted  elsewhere, 
all  the  acescent  and  acid  elements  will  become  rapidly  ab- 
sorbed. Children,  if  over-fed,  or  from  waut  of  power  to  get 
rid  of  the  contents  of  their  stomachs,  or  thirdly,  from  irritation 
produced  by  curdy  milk,  may  generate,  for  instance,  by  some 
sudden  action,  a rash  all  over  the  body,  attended  with  a dis- 
position to  convulsions.  If  Nature  assists  them  by  sponta- 
neous vomitings,  the  cause  and  the  poison  so  suddenly 
generated  at  once  vanish  together,  and  speedily  carry  away 
with  them  the  eruption  on  the  skin.  If,  however,  she  should 
tail  in  this,  Art  must  do  it  in  her  behalf  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. 

When  this  is  not  done,  and,  as  frequently  happens,  purging 
medicines  or  alterative  mercurial  doses  are  administered,  disease 
is  then,  as  it  were,  manufactured  by  drugs,  and  the  child  may 
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be  lost ; — nay,  if  saved,  it  is  so  more  by  chance  than  otherwise. 
Nevertheless,  when  all  these  ailments  have  been  treated  by 
simple  and  judicious  formulae,  no  great  credit  is  ever  attached 
to  the  doctor.  On  the  contrary,  I have  often  seen  more  credit 
given  to  the  unscientific  quack,  who  has  produced  illness  by 
drugs,  than  to  the  more  reflective  practitioner  who  has  saved 
life  and  a thousand  anxieties  by  a truly  philosophical  manage- 
ment of  the  case.  The  public  generally  know  nothing  of  these 
things  ; and  it  is  for  their  information  especially  that  I write, 
if  they  will  not  be  too  wilfully  blind  to  see  who  are  their  real 
and  best  friends ; though  they  often  value  them  least  and  re- 
ward them  most  poorly,  because  they  appear  to  have  done  so 
little.  "Would  that  the  true  relative  values  of  these  two  modes 
of  practice  were  better  understood  ! To  return  : the  presence 
of  some  form  or  other  of  rash  or  skin -disease  is  very  common 
in  children  ; and  when  this  does  come  to  their  relief,  internal 
disturbance  takes  place  of  a more  serious  and  dangerous  cha- 
racter, or  else  the  poison  remains  latent  in  the  system — destined 
to  mature  and  destroy  at  a more  advanced  period  of  life. 

The  various  eruptions  so  prevalent  on  the  head  and  scalp  of 
children  are  evidently  curative  in  throwing  out  morbid  humours 
from  the  blood,  as  well  as  by  becoming  mechanical  counter- 
irritants, — especially  as  they  occur  at  a time  of  life  when  it  may 
be  reasonably  supposed  that  such  a part  as  the  head  is  under- 
going, externally,  great  physical,  and  internally,  great  moral, 
changes.  All  the  forms  of  skin-eruptions  on  the  head — from 
simple  dandriff  to  ringworm  and  scall,  sores  behind  the  ears, 
and  purulent  discharges  therefrom — all  betoken  a poison  in  the 
blood — that  part  over  which  the  eruption  spreads  being  the 
most  active,  and  seeking  relief  by  counter-irritation.  The 
minds  of  youths  are  influenced  by  new  and  important  culture  ; 
and  whether  the  brain  be  receiving  general  impressions  from 
without,  or  generating  within  itself  new  thoughts,  new  passions 
and  desires,  with  the  thousand  schemes  of  youth,  it  is  equally 
subject  to  great  and  novel  actions.  These  eruptions,  then, 
irrespective  of  any  contagious  actions,  are  not  unfrequently 
beneficial,  however  annoying  or  mal-a-propos  they  may  be  to 
the  sufferer.  They,  nevertheless,  have  certain  beneficial  re- 
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suits,  especially  in  those  by  whom  they  are  self-generated. 
Great  precocity  seems  to  have  a counteracting  influence  on 
these  diseases,  which,  in  turn,  relieve  the  too  rapidly  developing 
powers  of  the  mind  by  their  opposing  influences. 

Boys  seem  to  be  more  frequently  the  subjects  of  these  early 
eruptions  than  girls  ; and,  whether  this  arises  from  their  grosser 
natures,  or  more  general  activity  of  mind  and  body,  or  from 
more  robust  and  vigorous  exercises,  subjecting  them  to  greater 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  it  seems  impossible  to  say ; but 
these  matters,  no  doubt,  bear  greatly  on  the  subject,  and  have 
their  corresponding  influences.  Their  external  skin  seems  to 
bear  a greater  share  of  disease  to  the  relief  of  their  internal 
structures,  while  the  weaker  sex  have  more  frequently  their  in- 
ternal functional  disturbances  ; though  they  all  alike  arise  from 
the  same  peculiar  self-generated  poisons  incidental  to  the 
human  system  in  all  stages  of  life. 

As  we  again  ascend  the  scale  of  life,  young  men  and  women 
will  show  pimply  eruptions  on  the  face,  and  get  rosy  rashes, 
nettle-rashes,  irritative  and  pruriginous  actions,  prickly  heats, 
and  miliary  eruptions — all  betokening  changes  of  blood  about 
the  time  when  fresh  organs  are  first  called  into  activity.  These 
new  actions,  indeed,  evidently  affect  the  properties  of  the  vital 
currents,  which  have  to  eliminate  new  secretions,  the  due  per- 
formance of  which  disturbs  the  previous  regularity ; and  any 
excess  in  them  shows  itself  unmistakably  in  many  forms  in 
either  sex.  Nettle-rash  in  adults,  for  instance,  appears  nearly 
allied  to  the  sudden  rashes  which  in  infants  and  young  children 
arise  from  acescency,  crudities,  acid  and  acrid  elements  in  the 
stomach  and  first  digestive  passages. 

Nettle-rash  comes  out  suddenly,  and  may  be  as  suddenly 
checked,  if  emetics  be  given  at  first;  nor  did  I ever  know 
nettle-rash  thoroughly  cured  artificially — that  is,  by  medicine, 
except  by  emetics.  The  disease,  however,  may  wear  itself  out 
after  weeks  or  even  months  of  troublesome  companionship. 
No  aperients  will  cure  it.  It  will  leave  in  the  day-time,  but 
return,  when  the  patient  is  warm  in  bed,  or  after  a little  exer- 
cise, when  the  blood  is  warmed.  In  short,  this  latent  poison 
is  very  troublesome.  Shingles,  again,  are  more  common  in 
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adult;  life  than  vigorous,  active  boyhood.  They  seldom  descend 
below  the  crest  of  the  hip ; but  all  the  upper  part  of  the  body 
to  the  neck  is  subject  to  them.  They  are  exceedingly  irritable, 
and  go  half-way  round  the  body  from  a front  central  line  to 
the  spine.  Goulard’s  lotion  constantly  applied  relieves  them 
as  much  as  anything,  while  alkaline  medicines  are  the  best  in- 
ternal remedies.  Aperients  here  do  little  good. 

All  these  primary  forms  of  skin-disease  seem  to  be  the  sud- 
den realisation  of  poisonous  elements  in  the  blood,  guided  by 
certain  laws,  appearing  over  organs  and  parts  requiring  relief, 
and  thus  acting  as  counter-irritants.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
but  anxieties,  troubles,  vexations,  care,  grief,  and  other  morbid 
affections  of  the  mind  affect  the  blood  ; for  mind  and  matter 
can  never  be  separated.  We  have  ample  reason,  indeed,  for 
knowing  that  the  state  of  the  secretions  affects  the  mind  as 
much  as  the  secretions  are  affected  by  the  mind. 

In  illustration  of  this,  we  may  mention  what  takes  place  in 
commerce  of  the  worst  character — namely,  slave-dealing.  The 
effect  of  tearing  the  aborigines  of  a country  from  their  homes 
and  families,  is  greatly  to  depress  their  low,  untutored  minds, 
and  make  them,  through  regret  for  their  lost  homes,  pine  awav 
and  die  from  the  disease  called  Nostalgia,  or  love  of  the  country 
to  which  they  can  never  hope  to  return — so  strongly  are  their 
nervous  sympathies  affected  without  any  corresponding  power 
of  resistance.  Tor  this  disease,  however,  the  slave-dealers  have 
discovered  an  effective  remedy  in  the  shape  of  a counter-irri- 
tant, and,  while  shipping  their  living  cargo  for  the  mid-passage, 
intersperse  among  them  some  that  are  infested  with  the  Itch, 
which  of  course  is  speedily  communicated  to  all  the  rest ; and 
so  intense  is  their  desire,  so  active  are  their  endeavours  to  allay 
the  irritation  in  the  usual  way,  that  their  thoughts  become 
diverted  from  their  mental  malady. 

I may  here  remark  that  the  itch  is  one  of  those  diseases 
peculiar  perhaps  to  the  skin  itself,  and  not  originating  from  a 
poison  generated  in  the  blood.  It  occurs  chiefly  among  the 
poor,  the  squalid,  and  those  who  are  negligent  of  personal 
cleanliness.  It  is,  in  short,  one  of  the  most  powerfully  con- 
tagious actions  that  the  skin  itself  can  assume,  and  is  vulgarly 
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called  “the  Scotch-fiddle,” — no  doubt  for  very  good  reasons. 
Allied  to  it,  also,  is  a peculiar  mental  and  nervous  affection, 
where  no  eruption  takes  place,  though  still  attended  by  crawl- 
ing sensations,  not  inaptly  called  “the  Fidgets,”  in  which  no 
position  of  the  body,  no  mental  occupation,  can  be  retained  for 
any  length  of  time  together. 

There  are  several  forms  of  skin-eruptions,  vulgarly  termed 
“itch.”  Thus,  cooks  and  poulterers  get  it  from  picking  and 
preparing  game  during  the  season ; bricklayers  from  the  hair 
and  lime  they  use : laundresses  from  the  use  of  caustic  soaps  and 
potass ; tailors  from  the  garments  which  are  given  them  to 
repair;  also  sempstresses  and  upholsterers  from  their  many 
duties  in  making  mattresses,  cleaning  flock  and  horsehair,  and 
stuffing  cushions  or  beds  therewith.  Bakers,  again,  get  a 
peculiar  itch  from  the  flour  and  dough  that  they  handle ; 
chimney-sweepers  from  the  irritating  effects  of  the  soot  on  the 
skin ; packers,  sorters,  and  overlayers  of  raw  sugars ; and  no 
doubt  many  artisans  and  labourers  besides,  suffer  more  or  less 
from  these  unsightly  eruptions.  All  these  affections  of  the 
skin,  however,  unless  allowed  too  long  a continuance,  so  as  to 
affect  the  system  itself  by  inoculation,  subside  as  soon  as 
their  causes  are  removed.  The  application  of  the  zinc  and 
elder-flower  ointments,  with  Goulard’s  extract,  allays  the  irri- 
tation, and  cures  very  quickly. 

Some  forms  of  skin-disease  originate  in  a vesicle,  which 
breaks  and  discharges  a humour ; and  the  surrounding  parts 
become  inflamed  as  well.  These  are  often  difficult  to  heal ; 
though  they  will  generally  yield  to  a stimulating  ointment,  such 
as  the  golden  ointment,  or  red  oxide  of  mercury.  Others, 
again,  form  into  scabs,  from  humours  continually  rising  from 
below  and  encrusting  at  the  base,  with  a show  of  more  or  less 
inflammation,  and  the  scab  itself  rises,  layer  upon  layer,  forming 
a small  cone  ; while,  in  other  cases,  small  blebs  spring  up,  as  if 
the  skin  had  been  scalded  or  burnt.  Three  vears  ago  I noticed 
a peculiar  affection  of  this  kind  in  newly-born  infants,  coming 
principally  on  the  scalp.  The  first  case  being  novel,  I was  in- 
clined to  attribute  it  to  some  parental  cause,  and  treated  it  with 
unusual  care,  applying  ointments,  &c. ; but  when  I met  with 
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another  case  in  a different  sphere  of  life,  and  then  with  a third, 
until  for  two  years  nearly  every  infant  that  came  under  my 
notice  in  all  grades  of  society  had  these  peculiar  blebs,  I thence- 
forward treated  them,  as  if  they  had  been  simple  scalds, — keeping 
them  dry  and  from  the  air  by  means  of  flour  or  the  common 
powder  used  for  infants,  but  giving  no  medicine  whatever.  The 
bleb  would  come  out,  break,  discharge  its  watery  contents,  and 
dry  up,  all  in  forty-eight  hours,  and  there  would  end  the 
affair.  This  simple  process  is  all  that  I have  found  those  cases 
to  require. 

Pimply  eruptions  on  the  face,  with  a copper-coloured  base 
or  occasionally  exuding,  are  the  effects  of  alcoholic  poisons.  The 
whole  face  will  occasionally  become  large  and  jowly,  at  other 
times  thin  and  drawn,  with  these  specimens  of  “ grog-blossoms.” 
Frequently,  however,  the  face,  and  especially  the  nose,  becomes 
inordinately  red,  or  what  is  called  “ copper-nose,”  which  always 
betokens  an  acescent  or  acid  state  of  the  stomach,  productive  of 
a low,  poisonous  condition  of  the  blood  ; though  it  is  only  fair 
to  add  that  these  appearances  may  in  some  cases  be  entirely 
unconnected  with  any  indulgence  in  alcoholic  liquors. 

The  tettery  eruptions  about  the  lips  consequent  on  colds  are 
often  very  annoying.  A number  of  small  wratery  heads  will 
coalesce  and  unite  themselves  in  a single  sore : thus  showing 
that  a peculiar  state  of  the  blood  at  the  termination  of  a cold 
will  eliminate  some  of  the  poisonous  elements  of  the  former 
through  the  skin.  Pimply  spots,  again,  will  appear  on  the  skin, 
closely  resembling  the  rupture  of  small  blood-vessels.  This  is 
a species  of  land-scurvy,  arising  from  low  and  poor  living,  or 
innutritious  diet,  from  want  of  fresh,  wholesome  air  in  sleeping 
apartments,  or  from  too  many  persons  sleeping  in  the  same 
room  without  a proper  ventilation.  The  poison  produced  by 
salted  meats,  wThen  forming  the  main  article  of  diet  long  to- 
gether, shows  itself  on  the  skin  in  the  form  of  scurvy  of  a 
similar  character,  accompanied  by  sponginess  and  bleeding  of 
the  gums,  but  with  a general  muscular  softening  and  great  de- 
pression both  of  the  bodily  and  mental  powers. 

Scurvy  is  peculiar  to  sailors ; and  when  it  occurs  in  either  of 
the  services — wrhether  the  royal  navy  or  the  mercantile  marine 
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— it  marks  culpable  neglect  and  a want  of  common  humanity. 
Even  in  the  present  day  the  latter  service  is  highly  to  be  cen- 
sured ; for  many  men  there  are,  who,  enteriug  it  with  originally 
strong  constitutions,  get  the  scurvy  during  their  first  or  second 
voyage,  and  from  being  badly  treated  become  permanently  de- 
bilitated, laying  the  foundation  for  scrofulous  habits  of  body 
that  are  duly  propagated ; so  that,  if  they  afterwards  remove 
into  the  service  of  their  country,  they  infect  others,  from  being 
demoralised  themselves.  It  is  plain,  then,  that  where  science 
advances  in  improving  the  physical  condition  of  mankind,  the 
legislature  should  always  inarch  up  to  the  parallels  thus  made. 
This  is  a precept  that  I have  endeavoured  elsewhere  to  in- 
culcate, as  one  branch  of  the  exercise  of  prescience.*'  There  is 
much  show  of  patriotism,  much  parade  of  a morbid  philan- 
thropy,  in  every  session  of  parliament ; but  if  any  member  of 
either  house  were  to  introduce  a measure  for  preventing  the 
use  of  salted  meats  more  than  twice  a week  on  any  voyage,  he 
would  justly  earn  a mural  crown. 

The  necessity,  in  fact,  for  salted  meats  at  all  is  vastly  reduced 
by  the  practical  modern  discoveries  that  have  been  made  in  the 
chemistry  and  culinary  preparation  of  prepared  fresh  meats  ; so 
that  salt  food  should  now  be  used  simply  as  the  exception,  not 
as  the  rule.  Nothing  conduces  so  much  to  the  laissez  oiler 
mode  of  procedure  as  idleness  and  want  of  vigorous  thought  in 
the  directing  heads  of  departments  ; for  these  influence  all  the 
lower  grades,  and  give  rise  to  a criminal  indifference.  The 
business  of  providing  ships,  especially  in  the  mercantile  marine, 
is  left  too  much  to  the  caprice  of  ignorant  captains,  who  treat 
sailors  as  mere  dogs.  Routine  and  deep-seated  habits  are  ever 
opposed  to  alterations  and  improvements  of  every  kind  what- 
ever ; and  in  the  above  case  often  constitute,  as  it  were,  a 

* The  author  is  at  this  time  (Dec.,  1857)  attending  a young  man  lately  ar- 
rived from  China  in  one  of  the  best-appointed  ships  belonging  to  one  of  the 
wealthiest  and  most  respectable  shipbrokers  in  London.  He  has  only  been  four 
months  on  the  voyage  from  China  ; but  from  the  time  the  ship  left  that  country 
till  its  arrival  in  England,  the  crew  were  on  salt  provisions,  except  one  day  in 
the  week,  called  “ fresh,”  when  they  had  soup  and  suet-pudding  • and  this  in  the 
boasted  nineteenth  century ! ! ! 
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moral  scurvy , than  which  no  disease,  physical  or  moral,  is  more 
depressing  and  enervating,  or  has  more  pernicious  and  wide- 
spread consequences. 

The  effect  of  the  varied  poisons  in  the  blood  producing  skin- 
diseases  should  lead  to  a very  simple  treatment  of  them ; nor 
are  any  diseases  so  capable  of  being  properly  handled  on  broad 
and  general  principles  as  those,  where  the  condition  of  the 
body  is  accurately  indexed  by  the  varied  appearances  of  the 
tongue.  Every  kind  of  remedy  seems  hitherto  to  have  been 
adopted  on  the  combined  experience  of  the  best  authorities  ; — 
as,  for  instance,  alkalis  and  their  carbonates ; acids,  anodynes, 
and  opiates  ; mild  and  drastic  purges  ; tonic  and  bitter  infusions  ; 
emetics  and  medicines  for  inducing  perspiration  and  action  of  the 
kidneys ; neutral  medicines  and  alteratives  ; calomel  and  the 
other  preparations  of  mercury  have  in  turn  been  tried,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  as  well  as  all  forms  of  counter-irritants  ; be- 
sides which,  baths,  medicated  and  otherwise,  are  included  in 
their  treatment,  together  with  external  applications  of  every 
kind,  lotions,  ointments,  washes,  &c.  ; so  that  all  and  every 
variety  of  drugs  have  thus  had  their  full  share  of  notice  and 
practical  application,  showing  from  their  very  opposite  cha- 
racters the  opposite  character  of  specific  curative  actions. 

I may  here  remark,  how  much  the  union  of  a thousand 
minds  has  done  to  elicit  some  very  important  truths.  Never- 
theless, all  their  doctrines,  all  their  practices,  as  well  also  as  the 
multiplied  forms  and  peculiar  characters  of  all  skin-diseases,  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  judge,  necessitate  a great  effort  of  memory  and 
corresponding  amount  of  practical  experience  in  this  particular 
department.  Their  practice  is  at  once  empirical  and  enig- 
matical ; for  no  philosophy  is  propounded,  no  broad  principles 
are  sought  for,  no  general  reasons  are  assigned,  no  logical 
inductions  are  made  in  any  part  of  this  vast  department  of  the 
healing  art,  as  respects  either  cause  or  elfect,  whether  in  disease 
or  treatment,  more  than  in  any  other  branch  of  the  great  art 
and  mystery  of  medicine.  Yet,  if  analysed,  the  treatment  of 
these  complaints  is  sufficiently  simple;  because,  as  1 have 
before  noticed,  the  curative  agents  are  few  and  distinct.  In 
short,  multitudinous  as  may  be  the  remedies  of  the  pharmacopoeia, 
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and  bandied  as  they  are  in  every  possible  way,  they  are  yet 
capable  of  simple  reduction  to  a few  general  principles,  as 
regards  their  effect  on  the  human  system. 

Throughout  the  whole  catalogue  of  poisons,  which  I have 
here  brought  together,  of  every  class  and  form,  we  find  but 
three  general  classes  of  medical  and  remedial  actions.  By 
taking  the  neutralising  powers  of  one  to  oppose  the  other,  the 
end  of  medicine  is  simply  and  more  certainly  obtained.  In 
viewing  disease  generally,  or  skin-diseases  in  particular,  we 
find  everything  dependent  on  simple  facts  and  laws.  A vast 
amount  of  disease  originates  from  a self-generated  poison  in  the 
blood.  Various  as  diseases  may  be, — numerous  as  their  divi- 
sions and  orders,  their  vast,  undefinable  peculiarities  and 
specialities, — yet  all,  when  guided  by  good  glossological  indica- 
tions, are  capable  of  being  readily  understood  and  intelligibly 
arranged.  In  short,  however  numerous  may  be  the  correlative 
sciences  that  contribute  to  form  a given  standard  and  consti- 
tute true  science, — yet  after  all,  the  crowning  triumph,  the 
great  ultimatum  is  the  successful  treatment  and  effectual  cure 
of  disease  ; and  this  can  never  attain  the  useful  and  designed 
end,  unless  greater  simplicity  and  unity  of  action  characterise 
both  theory  and  practice. 

Poisons  and  poisonous  drugs  only  complicate  disease ; and, 
if  we  would  illustrate  this,  we  need  only  notice  the  multiplied 
complications  of  skin- disease  produced  by  the  varied  actions  of 
syphilis  and  the  mercurials.  Both  these  cause  a great  dis- 
position in  the  blood  to  generate  morbid  and  specific  poisons. 
In  looking  through  the  works  of  various  authors  on  skin-dis- 
eases and  their  treatment,  various  and  opposite  as  are  all  these, 
there  is  scarcely  one,  in  which  mercurials  do  not  form  a part  of 
the  medical  treatment  either  externally  or  internally ; and,  if 
they  are  not  directly  used  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  means  to 
cure,  yet  so  extraordinary  is  the  rage  for,  and  so  persistent  the 
use  of  mercury,  that  this  drug  in  some  shape  or  other  forms  a 
part  in  the  mass  of  almost  all  aperient  or  alterative  medicines. 
JVow  I hold  that  this  cannot  be  sound  doctrine  ; and  so  long  as 
such  indefensible  and  irregular  practices  last,  no  reform  in 
medicine  can  possibly  come  to  pass.  The  whole  doctrine  must 
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at  least  be  questioned,  and,  if  wrong,  condemned,  antecedently 
to  tbe  erection  of  any  new  theory  or  the  introduction  of  any 
regular  philosophy. 

Nothing  new  for  the  benefit  of  man  ever  came  without  some 
revolutionary  action.  Great  fires  make  vacant  spaces  in  large 
cities,  and  thus  become  the  best  ventilators  of  close  and  con- 
fined areas,  or  antiquated,  useless  fabrics.  Revolutions  shake 
old  despotisms,  and  usher  into  being  new  monarchies  better 
suited  to  the  wants  of  specific  nations.  Nations  engage  in  wars 
that  rouse  all  men  to  arms,  and  always  in  the  end  with  benefit 
to  the  arts  and  advancement  of  the  world.  Some  barbarism  is 
here  the  ultimate  cause,  and  war  is  the  disease ; while  on  the 
other  hand,  a return  to  order  and  a higher  state  of  civilisation 
constitutes  a restoration  to  a healthy  standard.  Nothing,  ex- 
cept what  is  commensurate  with  the  wants  and  necessities  of 
mankind,  lasts  beyond  a certain  time ; and  whatever  does  not 
advance,  correct,  or  revolutionise  itself,  receives  a rude  shock 
from  some  unexpected  quarter,  which  shakes  it  to  its  very 
centre. 

So  also  the  lurking  poison  is  treason  to  the  human  system, 
which  its  natural  laws  seek  to  control,  and  often  succeed  in 
doing  so  without  much  tumult,  or  bloodshed,  or  constitutional 
rupture ; yet  in  other  cases  it  overcomes  the  government  regu- 
lating the  body,  especially,  if  its  allies — the  drugs — aid  the  party 
they  were  designed  to  oppose — a fact  too  patent  to  need  much 
comment.  A nation,  then,  and  its  laws  and  people,  may  be 
aptly  compared  to  the  body,  its  secretions  and  its  functions — 
and  bad*or  obsolete  laws,  like  improper  drugs  unsuited  to  the 
human  system,  or  to  correct  its  misdoings,  are  attended  by 
equally  pernicious  consequences. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  every  condition  of  the  system, 
inconsistent  with  the  law  of  health — namely,  the  steady  and 
duly  apportioned  predominance  of  acid,  is  a state  in  which  the 
system  generates  morbid  chemical  poisons.  Even  gout  and 
rheumatism  have  their  origin  in  these  first  stages ; for  it  is  the 
excess  of  those  elements  which  produces  the  acid  diathesis. 
Gout  obtains  its  morbid  elements  rather  from  the  poisonous 
properties  of  strong  or  alcoholic  beverages  than  from  any  other 
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source,  and  will  most  assuredly  find  its  victim  out  at  some 
stage  of  life,  more  or  less  advanced.  College-indulgences  and 
wine-parties,  as  well  as  all  free  living  and  excesses,  will 
sooner  or  later  tell  their  tale,  as  surely  as  they  have  had  an 
existence.  The  elastic  temperament  and  tonicity  of  youthful 
constitutions  enable  them  to  endure  aud  surmount  much  ; but 
they  will  early  become  subject  to  rheumatism,  which  is  only  the 
first  round  in  this  ladder  of  disease.  Though  the  poisons  here 
act  rather  mechanically  than  otherwise,  they  are  nevertheless 
poisons  ; and  no  part  of  the  body  is  free  from  their  influences. 

I have  not  mentioned  their  various  effects  in  the  chapter  on 
headaches ; though  the  head  aud  scalp  are  equally  afiected. 
External  pains  of  this  region  of  the  body  are  mere  megrims, 
aud  the  scalp  and  skin  covering  the  skull  are  affected  similarly 
with  the  skin  or  periosteum  covering  other  bones.  The  free-liver, 
the  consumer  of  many  species  of  alcoholic  liquors,  according 
to  the  manner  in  which  he  has  poisoned  himself,  will  become 
the  subject  of  periosteal  rheumatism,  than  which  no  variety  of 
that  disease  is  more  painful ; besides  which  it  is  often  the  fore- 
runner of  delirium-tremens  or  drunkard’s  palsy,  or  even  of  in- 
sanity. 

Rheumatic  pains  about  the  external  coverings  of  the  head 
have  their  origin  in  certain  internal  organisms,  and  those  parts 
that  are  more  afiected  than  others  are  distinguished  bv  being 
the  seat  of  various  internal  headaches.  The  blood  being  thick- 
ened, the  globular  elements  cannot  pass  through  the  more 
minute  tubes  of  its  vessels  ; — which  hence  become  impacted  and 
cause  pain.  Baths,  sudorifics,  emetics,  and  alkalis  relieve  them. 
The  poison  of  gout,  on  the  other  hand,  chiefly  afiects  the  bones, 
giving  rise  to  chalk-formations,  while  in  other  cases  it  causes 
destruction  of  the  vital  character,  with  decay  or  mortification — 
called  necrosis,  or  else  a rottenness  or  ulceration  of  the  bones, 
known  as  caries. 

The  self-generated  poisons  of  the  blood  show  themselves  in 
a thousand  forms  and  in  every  possible  shape.  All  the  causes 
of  disease  may  be  traced  to  its  altered  and  deteriorated  cha- 
racter, as  compared  with  the  normal  standard  of  health,  which 
consists  in  the  harmonious  working  together  of  all  profitable 
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constituent  principles  always  acting  in  their  due  integrity. 
When,  therefore,  derangement  in  its  atoms  takes  place,  and 
functional  disease  is  not  distinctly  present,  as  has  been  pre- 
viously noticed,  but  confines  itself  to  the  internal  structures 
producing  organic  diseases — such  as  cancer  and  any  other  de- 
generate condition  of  organs — or  relieves  itself  by  means  of 
fevers  or  inflammations,  or  again  by  any  of  the  fluxes  of  the 
system,  whether  spontaneous  vomitings,  purgings  and  over  se- 
cretions, or  excretions  of  any  organs  ; — in  such  cases  the  skin 
becomes  the  outlet  for  these  disorders,  giving  rise  to  the  many 
forms  of  eruptive  diseases. 

The  state  of  the  tongue,  then,  more  than  any  ether  organ, 
indicates  with  certainty  the  general  condition  of  the  body  and 
its  secretions,  as  well  frequently  as  of  the  particular  parts  or 
organs  affected  ; and  it  leads,  also,  to  an  unerringly  correct 
practice  in  the  administration  of  remedies,  deciding  at  once,  as 
I have  detailed  at  the  end  of  the  first  chapter,  whether 
these  shall  be  acid,  alkaline,  or  neutral.  The  appearance  of 
the  body  and  other  means  of  diagnosis  point  out  the  necessity 
of  inducing  proper  action  on  the  skin  ; for  Nature  herself  often 
produces  spontaneous  sweats  for  remedial  and  other  purposes. 
In  short,  in  all  her  efforts  she  acts  simply  and  generally  rather 
than  specifically  ; and  if  we  wish  to  do  good,  we  must  imitate 
these  actions  more  closely,  and  seek  to  be  less  cunning,  less 
knowing,  less  specific,  and  more  broad  and  general,  as  well  as 
more  simple  in  our  treatment. 

However  much  science  may  delight  in  or  find  it  necessary  to 
characterise  specific  disease,  and  hunt  it  into  every  hole  and 
corner  of  the  body,  dignifying  it  with  a multitude  of  hard  names 
and  unintelligible  terms,  it  is  perhaps  so  far  right  to  do  this,  as 
it  might  otherwise  lose  its  interest;  but  nevertheless,  the  end 
of  all  this  being  to  relieve  suffering  and  remove  disease  from 
the  living  system,  the  wisest  physicians,  making  inductions 
from  their  own  practically  developed  observations,  know  and 
act  upon  the  principle  that  there  are  really  no  such  things  as 
specific  treatment  or  specific  medicines  ; but  that  everything 
they  give  must  work  through  the  thousand  laboratories  of  the 
body,  and  reach  the  point  aimed  at  through  a thousand  others 
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equally  requiring  relief ; and  in  doing  this,  the  great  art,  I main- 
tain, is  not  to  injure  any  single  parts  by  producing  counteract- 
ing diseases,  as  drugs  often  do,  but  rather  to  purify  the  first 
or  primary  secretions  as  fast  as  they  are  eliminated  b}r  the 
functions  of  organs,  and  to  keep  up  this  simple  plau,  uutil  the 
whole  fabric  day  by  day  has  its  constituent  elements  purified. 

The  poison  which  produces  the  disease,  whatever  it  may  be, 
and  whatever  special  part  it  may  attack,  having  been  thus  re- 
duced and  destroyed,- — Nature  acts  along  with  the  remedy  with 
a sureness  which  we  cannot  witness  without  unmixed  delight ; — 
but  when  fresh  disease  starts  up,  indicated  by  fresh  symptoms 
and  new  phenomena,  we  may  be  certain  that  some  violence  is 
ensuing  from  the  remedies,  and  that  disease  aud  art  are  two  to 
one  against  all  natural  curative  actions. 

Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  that  as  ail  poisons  taken  in  bulk  into 
the  system, — or  by  inoculation, — or  through  the  respiratory 
organs,  produce  certain  effects  therein ; — so  likewise  the  system 
itself  generates  poisons  which  have  similar  effects ; — and  if  a 
careful  investigation  were  made  into  the  empirical  treatment 
of  both,  they  would  be  found  very  similar  also.  The  chief  good 
to  be  done  consists  in  checking  the  first  disposition,  and  re- 
moving primary  causes ; — but  I maintain  that  many  of  our 
practices,  as  recorded  in  books,  and  taught  at  the  schools, 
actually  add  to  the  mischief,  and  so  give  the  physician  more  to 
do  in  his  vocation  and  the  patient  more  suffering.  As  this 
does  not  occur  from  design,  as  every  one  who  knows  the 
character  and  general  kindness  of  the  medical  body  must  admit, 
it  can  only  arise  from  slavish  and  bigoted  routines,  which  the 
sooner  they  are  made  apparent,  the  better  it  will  be  for  all 
parties. 

To  conclude,  what  is  done,  should  be  simple  and  capable 
of  a philosophical  solution,  and  the  effects  of  remedies  be 
known  and  susceptible  of  explanation  as  regards  their  opera- 
tions and  results.  Should  the  reader  as  one  of  the  million  seek 
to  do  good  by  private  physicking,  and  knows  nothing  but 
broad  general  rules,  he  cannot  err  in  giving  simple  remedies, 
selected  from  the  few  I have  placed  before  him,  under  the  head 
of  “ Pharmacopeia  and  Art  op  Prescribing.” 
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CHAPTEB  X. 

HEADACHES:  THEIR  VARIETIES  AND  CAUSES. 

Headaches  popularly,  but  wrongly  supposed  to  arise  solely  from  the  brain — 
The  author’s  views  generally  stated — The  vertex-headache  of  females,  and 
its  cause — Occipital  headache,  or  ache  at  the  back  of  the  head ; aches  at  the 
side  of  the  head ; frontal  headaches ; temporal  headaches ; and  their  causes — 
Characters  of  headache : secondary  causes  and  effects  of  different  kinds  of 
headache — Injuries  at  the  extremities,  how  affecting  the  head — Remarks  on 
temporal  headache,  as  caused  by  affections  of  the  brain — Convivial  head- 
aches— General  conclusions. 

In  popular  parlance  a headache  is  a headache,  and  nothing 
more.  Everybody  has  had  headaches  in  his  time  ; and,  there- 
fore, everybody  imagines  that  he  knows  all  comprehended  in 
the  term,  and  needs  no  further  information  about  them.  It  is 
my  wish,  however,  to  dissipate  this  common  error,  and  substi- 
tute in  its  place  a few  useful  and  wholesome  truths,  to  which 
I would  request  the  reader’s  attention,  endeavouring  at  the 
same  time  to  show  him  that  there  is  far  more  significance 
attachable  to  the  term  “ headache,”  than  he  may  have  hitherto 
supposed. 

All  medical  art  (for  as  yet  it  is  no  science)  is  based  on  ob- 
servation tested  by  experience ; and  the  experience  of  the  many 
evolves  certain  facts  which,  in  time,  furnish  a foundation  for 
the  rules  and  principles  of  medical  practice.  Headaches,  like 
all  other  affections  of  the  human  frame,  have  had  their  share  of 
attention ; yet  the  observations  which  I am  about  to  record 
are  not  to  be  found  (so  far  as  I am  aware)  in  any  book  on  the 
subject,  though  the  phenomena  on  which  they  are  founded 
must  have  been  as  patent  to  other  observers  as  to  myself.  For 
this  reason,  and  from  the  sense  I entertain  of  their  practical 
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value — especially  to  the  non-medical  reader — I am  induced  to 
lay  them  before  the  public. 

Headaches  are  popularly  supposed  to  have  their  origin  in 
various  affections  or  disturbances  of  the  brain  itself,  or  else  to 
arise  from  external  impressions.  This  is  true,  however,  only  to 
a limited  extent ; the  fact  being  that  they  are  oftener  to  be 
traced  to  the  relaxed  or  disordered  condition  of  organs  situated 
in  other  and  more  distant  parts  of  the  body.  The  sympathy 
existing  between  various  portions  of  the  human  frame  remote 
from  each  other  is,  indeed,  so  great,  that  a part  which  is  appa- 
rently in  no  way  connected  with  the  seat  of  an  injury  or  lacera- 
tion, will  sometimes  be  more  morbidly  affected  than  the.seat  of 
injury  itself.  In  practice  this  is  constantly  occurring;  and  the 
fact  that  it  does  so  occur,  is  of  the  first  importance  with  re- 
ference to  the  subject  of  headaches.  In  what  follows,  the 
reader  will  be  so  good  as  not  to  confound  the  term  “headache” 
with  delirium,  heavy  sleep,  drowsiness,  trance  or  coma,  or 
fainting,  vertigo  or  dizziness — as  all  these  are  distinct  actions. 
My  intention  here  is  to  speak  simply  of  headaches  ; and  as 
aches  occur  in  different  parts  of  the  head,  to  locate  them  with 
reference  to  their  originating  causes  in  connexion  with  distant 
organs  or  parts  of  the  body,  and  this  in  accordance  with  the 
experience  which  my  own  observations  have  afforded  me.  The 
practitioner  who  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  disorders  of  the 
female  sex,  knows,  that  in  the  headaches,  of  which  they  most 
frequently  complain,  the  aching  pain  is  chiefly  confined  to  the 
top  or  vertex.  There  is  often  a sensation  of  heavy  weight 
there,  which,  nevertheless,  is  much  relieved  by  pressure.  The 
part  is  hot,  burning,  and  quivering  ; there  is  a trickling,  crawl- 
ing kind  of  sensation  over  it ; but  still  it  is  pretty  generally 
confined  to  the  same  spot.  It  is  temporarily  relieved  by  cold 
lotions,  and  cold  water  is  resorted  to  ; but  the  sodden  folds  of 
linen  are  soon  dried  by  the  heat  of  the  part.  How,  it  is  re- 
markable that  the  male  sex  never  suffer  from  headache  in  this 
part,  or  at  most  so  rarely,  that  I am  justified  in  ignoring  the 
fact  if  it  does  exist ; while  there  are  not  ten  per  cent,  of  females 
who  are  not  subject  to  it  at  some  time  or  other  from  the  period 
of  puberty  upwards. 
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This  fact,  I believe,  is  to  some  extent,  well  known ; but  if  we 
ask  the  reason  or  cause  of  it,  the  only  answer  we  get  is,  that 
this  kind  of  headache  is  purely  a feminine  symptom,  and  as  such, 
referable  to  some  irregular  uterine  action.  This  answer,  though 
perhaps  little  satisfactory,  is  perfectly  true  ; for  as  these  head- 
aches never  occur  to  the  male,  and  are  rarely  escaped  by  the 
female  sex,  the  conclusion  arrived  at  is  inevitable.  But  why, 
or  how  does  a vertex-headache  indicate  uterine  disturbances,  or 
what  is  the  connexion  between  the  two  organs  directly  or  in- 
directly ? I confess  that  I have  no  solution  of  the  mystery  to 
offer.  I should,  indeed,  very  muchlike  to  get  at  the  philosophy  of 
the  business,  if  that  were  practicable  ; but  it  is  not,  and  there- 
fore I am  obliged  to  be  content  with  the  fact  as  others  find  it, 
and  as  I find  it  also.  But  there  is  no  reason  why,  since  such  a 
fact  as  this  is  so  well  known  and  recognised  in  experience,  other 
and  analogous  facts  indicated  by  analogous  phenomena  should 
be  ignored. 

As  one  part  of  the  head,  therefore,  is  thus  singled  out  and 
acknowledged  to  have  its  diagnostic  uses,  I claim  the  same  re- 
gard and  acknowledgment  for  other  parts  as  distinctively  refer- 
able to  other  organs  of  the  body — and  that  alike  in  both  sexes. 
If  I am  asked  my  reasons  for  making  such  a claim,  I reply,  that 
observation  and  experience  during  many  years  have  led  to  my 
convictions  on  the  subject,  aud  that,  in  the  present  state  of 
medical  science,  or  no-science,  I cannot  be  expected  to  point  to 
a philosophical  basis  for  phenomena  admitted  to  be  unexplain- 
able. I shall,  therefore,  proceed  to  detail  the  results  of  my  ob- 
servations in  this  matter. 

I have  found,  then,  that  when  the  headache  is  confined  to 
the  posterior  part  of  the  head,  it  is  indicative  of  derangement 
more  or  less  severe  in  the  stomach  and  primary  organs  of  di- 
gestion ; when  the  pain  is  situated  in  the  parietal  portions  or 
sides  of  the  head,  the  secondary  organs  of  digestion,  the  biliary 
or  cbylopoietic  viscera  and  all  those  parts  below  the  stomach, 
with  which  the  secondary  acts  have  to  do,  are  at  fault ; when 
the  frontal  or  fore  part  of  the  head  has  ached,  the  pain  ori- 
ginates from  the  large  intestines  ; and  when  the  temples  have 
been  the  seat  of  the  headache  (in  which  case  it  is  accompanied 
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by  sharp  lancinating  pains)  the  brain  itself  or  its  coverings  are 
the  seat  of  the  disorder.  If  these  things  be  so,  the  reader  will 
see  how  important  is  the  knowledge  to  be  derived  from  the 
simple  facts  stated  in  this  chapter,  and  of  what  advantage  it 
may  be  to  himself  to  be  able  to  discriminate  in  his  own  case. 

In  addition  to  such  local  headaches,  however,  there  are  others 
of  a totally  different  kind,  less  reducible  to  rule, — because  more 
varied  in  character.  There  is  the  dull,  heavy  headache — the 
sick  headache — the  splitting  headache,  as  though  the  skull 
would  burst ; there  is  the  raging  hot  headache,  which  is  to  be 
relieved  by  nothing  but  cold  applications ; — there  is  the  shoot- 
ing headache,  as  if  the  sufferer  had  tic-doloureux  in  the  brain 
itself ; — there  is  the  nervous  headache,  in  which  the  least  noise 
is  a source  of  intense  torture ; — there  is  the  headache  that  is 
tolerant  of  all  flavours  and  odours,  and  the  headache  that  is 
tolerant  of  none ; — there  is  the  throbbing  and  beating  headache, 
and  there  is  the  dull  and  sbupifying  headache,  which  annoys 
chiefly  from  its  persistency  and  incapacitating  effect ; — there  is 
the  headache  accompanied  by  noises  in  the  ears — there  is  the 
thumping,  hammering,  racking  headache,  as  if  Vulcan  himself 
had  his  forge  and  bellows  in  the  brain ; — there  is  the  moderate 
headache,  in  spite  of  which,  though  with  much  discomfort, 
you  can  pursue  your  daily  avocations ; and,  last  of  all,  the 
headache  that  prostrates  you  and  renders  you  incapable  of  any- 
thing. 

I have  said  that  the  frontal  headache  indicates  disorder  in 
the  large  intestines.  This  may  consist  of  diarrhcea  from  con- 
gestive or  inflammatory  action  in  those  viscera ; from  dysen- 
tery, haemorrhoids  or  piles,  costiveness,  wounds,  &c.  But,  want- 
ing these  causes,  the  frontal  headache  will  result  also  from  injury 
to  the  lower  extremities,  such  as  foot-sores,  painful  corns  or 
bunions,  or  even  from  over-fatigue  in  walking.  A tight  boot 
or  a shoe  that  pinches  will  sometimes  cause  a frontal  headache ; 
and  in  such  a case  the  pain  will  be  more  severe  in  this  appre- 
ciating portion  of  the  brain  than  it  is  at  the  seat  of  the 
injury.  ISote  also,  that  although  in  gout  the  whole  system 
becomes  painfully  sensitive,  the  chief  seat — not  of  the  headache, 
but  of  the  appreciation  of  its  pain — is  the  front  part  of  the 
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head.  Again,  in  injuries  or  affections  of  the  lower  extremities, 
we  often  see  them  producing  corresponding  injuries  in  other 
parts ; — as,  for  instance,  sores,  wounds,  and  diseases  of  the  feet 
and  toes,  not  unfrequently  cause  abscesses  in  the  groin  and 
irritation  in  the  large  intestines,  as  well  as  frontal  headache — 
the  reason  being,  that  their  sympathetic  action  travels  upwards 
with  the  speed  of  the  electric  telegraph,  leaving  its  impressions 
at  various  stations.  Such  phenomena  would  seem  to  teach  us, 
that  the  sympathetic  medium  connecting  the  front  brain  with 
the  lower  extremities  is  itself  liable  to  be  morbidly  affected  by 
injury  to  the  other. 

Now,  the  posterior  or  back  part  of  the  head  is  not  affected  by 
the  causes  above  mentioned ; but  we  find  that  it  is  affected  by 
indigestion.  Some  portion  of  a meal,  ■when  taken  into  the 
stomach,  has  not  been  digested,  and  the  flavour  of  it  constantly 
on  the  palate  shows  that  it  is  not  clear  of  the  primary  process. 
Headache  of  the  back  part  ensues  ; then  there  is  fulness  in  the 
throat ; the  glands  assisting  in  the  first  act  of  mastication  get 
into  a congested  state,  and  there  is  an  abnormal  secretion  of 
phlegm — all  pointing  to  the  vitiated  condition  of  the  primary 
processes  of  digestion. 

I remarked  above,  that  injuries  of  the  lower  extremities  tend 
to  repeat  themselves  in  other  parts, — as,  for  instance,  the  groin ; 
and  the  same  remark  applies  to  injuries  of  the  upper  extre- 
mities. Thus,  a whitlow',  or  diseased  and  poisoned  finger,  will 
not  uncommonly  give  rise  to  an  abscess  under  the  arm  or 
in  the  armpit;  though  if  it  produce  irritation  of  the  viscera  it 
will  not  be  in  the  large  intestines,  as  was  the  case  with  injuries 
of  the  lower  extremities,  but  in  the  stomach,  causing  nausea 
and  loathing  of  food.  Neither  will  it  produce  frontal  headache ; 
but  the  head  will  ache  at  the  back  part,  if  at  all.  As  a general 
rule,  it  wfill  be  found,  that  injuries  to  the  lower  extremities 
affect  more  immediately  the  reasoning  portion  of  the  brain  and 
the  large  intestines ; while  corresponding  injuries  to  the  upper 
extremities  affect  the  more  instinctive  or  animal  organs,  as  the 
stomach  and  small  posterior  brain,  or  cerebellum.  Thus  you 
will  find  that,  generally  speaking,  there  will  be  a greater  pow'er 
of  enduring  pain  from  injuries  in  the  upper  part  or  extremities 
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than  in  the  lower.  As  a further  illustration  of  this,  I may 
mention  the  fact,  that,  while  lock-jaw  will  be  oftener  produced 
by  injuries  to  the  hand  and  lingers  than  by  those  to  the  feet 
and  toes,  without  affecting  the  lungs ; — injuries  to  the  lower  ex- 
tremities will  affect  the  lungs  alone  in  their  very  substance, 
and  give  rise  to  the  most  formidable  disease  which  those  organs 
can  sustain,  namely,  pneumonia,  which,  if  the  injuries  are  great, 
may  even  prove  fatal. 

When  chylification  is  inefficiently  carried  on,  or,  in  other 
words,  when  the  proceeds  of  the  stomach  are  acted  on  by  the 
bile,  and  an  imperfect  mass  is  forwarded  through  the  small 
intestines — in  that  case  the  sides  of  the  head  become  the  seat 
of  the  headache.  This  headache,  however,  will  be  found  to  be 
often  combined  with  frontal  or  occipital  headache; — and  the 
reason  is,  that  the  functional  derangement  giving  rise  to  it,  is 
often  attended  with  corresponding  derangement  in  the  stomach 
above,  or  large  intestines  below,  indicated  by  the  presence  of 
pain  of  the  head  in  the  parts  referred  to. 

Lastly, — as  to  the  temporal  headache,  or  pains  in  the 
temples,  this  is  the  rarest  of  all  headaches ; — and  its  rarity 
shows  that  the  brain  is  not  very  often,  comparatively  speaking, 
a seat  of  disease  either  in  itself  or  its  coverings.  When  tem- 
poral headache  occurs,  it  will  generally  be  traced  to  causes 
which  produce  direct  affections  and  disease  of  the  parts,  such 
as  blows,  falls,  &c.,  and  will  be  found  rarely  to  occur  sponta- 
neously, or  from  any  of  the  causes  usually  producing  headache. 
In  congestive  action  of  the  brain  or  its  coverings,  causing 
temporal  headaches,  the  sensation  will  be  more  of  a dull,  heavy, 
fixed  character,  and  the  edges  of  the  tongue  will  be  furred,  of 
any  colour,  or  they  will  be  serrated ; whereas,  when  those  parts 
ache  from  inflammatory  action  of  the  brain  or  of  its  coverings, 
the  pains  will  be  sharp  and  lancinating,  and  often  most  acute, 
attended  with  delirium  from  excess  of  pain.  The  edges  of  the 
tongue  will  then  be  red  and  clean,  or  glary  red  ; and  this  con- 
dition of  it  is  always  accompanied  by  a red  tip  as  well. 

The  brain,  or  its  coverings,  by  a mysterious  and  beneficent 
provision  of  Nature,  is  not  affected  by  actual  disease,  until  dis- 
turbance has  become  universal  throughout  the  system,  and  in 
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some  of  its  congestive  or  inflammatory  actions  has  traversed 
the  whole  frame,  reserving  this  organ  for  its  last  attack. 

I trust  I have  now  said  enough  to  show  that  the  theory  which 
attributes  all  headaches  to  affections  of  the  brain  is  not  based 
on  truth,  or  any  natural  laws  ; and  I am  confident  that  the 
reader  who  for  any  length  of  time  shall  test  the  assertions  here 
made  by  his  own  experience,  will  arrive  at  the  conviction  that 
it  is  only  when  the  headache  occurs  in  one  or  both  of  the 
temples,  that  the  brain  or  its  coverings  is  the  seat  of  the  dis- 
order. 

Thus  much  for  local  headaches.  Convivial  men,  however, 
know  too  well  that  we  are  occasionally  the  subjects  of  head- 
aches extending  over  the  whole  cranium — back,  front,  sides, 
temples  and  all.  The  exciting  causes  are  various  ; but  I shall 
not  be  wrong  in  attributing  such  headaches  in  the  majority  of 
instances  to  convivial  excess  and  over-indulgence  at  the  table. 
As  a people,  we  are,  beyond  all  other  civilised  nations,  given  to 
social  gormandising,  and  as  a consequence  are  familiar  with  the 
penalties  it  entails.  The  bon-vivant  sits  down  to  table  to  enjoy 
himself.  He  overloads  his  stomach  with  rich  and  luxurious 
viands,  and  therefore  to  hasten  their  passage  through  it,  he 
stimulates  it  with  alcoholic  beverages.  The  food  is  thus  pro- 
pelled prematurely  into  the  small  intestines  ; which,  goaded  by 
the  pressure  from  above,  have  not  time  to  perform  their  func- 
tions completely,  but  pass  on  the  semi-digested  mass  into  the 
large  intestines,  until  the  whole  of  the  alimentary  canal  is 
overloaded  and  distended.  Then  comes  the  after-dinner  wine, 
communicating  an  abnormal  stimulus  to  the  blood-vessels ; — 
and  the  orgies  are  consummated  by  the  advent  of  a headache, 
which  throbs,  and  thumps,  and  rages,  threatening  to  burst  the 
very  skull  asunder. 

Yet  outraged  Nature  is  merciful:  the  large  intestines  act, 
and  then  the  forehead  is  relieved ; or  it  mav  be  that  a fast  on 
the  following  day,  arising  from  inability  to  taste  food,  has 
given  time  for  the  acoholic  fumes  to  evaporate,  so  that  the 
temples  are  relieved.  The  sides  of  the  head  are  next  relieved  ; 
because  the  small  intestines,  having  little  to  do,  have  had  time 
to  recover  their  tone.  The  last  remaining  effect  of  the  de- 
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baucli  is  headache]  in  the  occipital,  or  hack  part,  which  first 
resolves  itself  into  a dull  heavy  weight,  or  pressure,  and  at 
length  subsides, — a consummation  which  is  sometimes  hastened 
hv  a vomit, — a most  fortunate  occurrence,  which  relieves  the 
stomach  of  much  heavy  work. 

I mav  add,  moreover,  that  by  a little  attention  to  the  facts 
above  set  forth,  the  people, — the  million — for  whom  these  re- 
marks are  intended,  will  be  enabled  henceforth  to  exercise  an 
useful  discrimination  on  the  subject  of  headaches.  They  add 
a value  to  diagnosis  in  all  cases  where  pains  in  the  head  can  be 
localised,  and  point  out  organs  and  localities  which  are  the  seat 
of  disease.  Long  practice  has  convinced  me  of  the  truth  and 
value  of  the  simple  principles  here  laid  down  ; and  all  I request 
of  my  readers  is  to  test  them  for  themselves.  Let  the  subject 
of  a headache  henceforward  localise  the  pains  that  annoy  him, 
and  accept  the  indications  they  afford  as  pointing  to  the  proper 
remedies  to  be  adopted  in  his  case.  If  he  will  do  that,  he  will 
find  that  I am  right  in  apportioning 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


THE  MIND  AND  THE  NERVES. 

Nerves  distinctive  of  animal  life — Nerves  of  two  kinds;  motion  and  sensation 
— Sensation  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  nerves — Instinct  ascends  by  gra- 
dation— Reason  given  to  man  alone — Nerves  of  sensation  cause  pleasure, 
pain,  &c. — Character  and  disposition  dependent  on  the  amount  and  arrange- 
ment of  nervous  matter — Union  of  opposite  passions  in  the  same  mind — Pro- 
gress of  depravation  in  minds — The  engineering  and  mechanical  mind — 
Genius  defined  and  eulogised — Prescience,  its  value  illustrated — Original 
and  imitative  minds  ; illustrations — The  prevailing  mind  of  corporate  bodies 
— The  Priestly,  Legal,  and  Medical  minds — The  disintegrated  yet  corporate 
minds — The  Military  and  Naval  minds — Wholesome  etfects  of  competition 
on  the  minds  of  the  trading  and  manufacturing  classes — The  mind  of  the 
pestiferous  classes — The  influence  of  physical  exertion  on  the  mind — In- 
fluence of  age  and  education — Mental  cultivation — Evil  consequences  if  neg- 
lected— Physical  phenomena  of  insanity— Mind  and  matter,  their  mutual 
relations — Causes  of  mental  excitement  in  different  classes — Idiocy — Nerv- 
ous affections — Nerve-actions,  their  cause  and  effects — Nerves  the  telegraphic 
wires  of  the  human  system — Delirium  in  fevers — General  remarks. 

It  is  tlie  possession  of  nerves  which  distinguishes  animals  from 
vegetables  and  all  inorganic  substances.  The  lowest  condition 
of  organic  life  in  animals  has  been  found  to  possess  a nervous 
centre ; and  the  very  act  of  locomotion  depends  on  the  posses- 
sion of  a power  given  through  nerves.  There  are  two  distinct 
classes  of  nerves  ; one  set  being  for  motion,  the  other  for  sensa- 
tion. The  former  are  under  the  direction  of  a simple  mechanical 
law,  and  yet  are  influenced  by  those  of  sensation,  wherein  lies 
instinct,  so  that  they  are  under  the  will  of  the  being,  and  yet  can 
be  so  regulated  as  to  act  in  the  absence  thereof.  The  power  of 
feeling  given  to  the  animal  by  the  nerves  of  sensation  is  exactly 
proportioned  to  the  size  of  these  nervous  filaments,  and  they 
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appreciate  accordingly.  Some  of  these  nerves  appear  so  small, 
that  they  can  convey  hut  very  little  sensation,  being  apparently 
given  to  regulate  the  instinct  of  motion. 

A poet’s  imagination  would  direct  him  to  say,  “ That  the 
poor  worm  which  we  tread  on  feels  as  much  in  corporeal  suf- 
ferance as  when  a giant  dies” — which  is  truly  very  fine  lan- 
guage, but  no  more.  Some  such  reasoning  must  have  directed 
our  legislature  to  pass  an  Act  of  Parliament  that  fishermen 
should  not  peg  lobsters’  claws,  because  their  feelings  might 
thereby  be  hurt.  There  is  certainly  quite  as  much  sense  in  this 
as  there  is  feeling  in  the  lobsters,  which  is  very  little  indeed ; — 
so  at  the  risk  of  now  and  then  a good  pinch  of  the  fingers  or 
hands,  which  could  feel,  and  that  too  very  acutely,  lobsters’ 
claws  are  tied.  What  a pity  that  the  act  did  not  go  further, 
and  prohibit  their  being  boiled  alive,  because  they  squeak 
pretty  loudly  during  the  operation ; or  that  it  did  not  extend 
to  the  prevention  of  eels  being  skinned  alive,  or  cods  being 
crimped  before  they  were  dead ! Yet,  for  the  satisfaction  of 
very  sensitive  minds,  I may  tell  them  that  the  feelings  or  suf- 
ferings from  any  of  these  processes  are  almost  inappreciable, 
owing  to  the  very  small  development  of  the  sensorium,  or  true 
seat  of  feeling. 

Ascending  the  scale  to  a higher  state  of  nervous  develop- 
ment— as  in  birds  or  animals — and  yet  ever  viewing  it  by  gra- 
dation, true  sensitiveness,  as  compared  with  that  of  man,  is 
fortunately  inconsiderable ; and  taking  the  horse  as  one  of  the 
highest  examples  of  animal  life,  below  man,  as  regards  the  pos- 
session of  feeling, — he  would  never  be  able  to  endure  what  he 
does  in  the  hunt,  or  the  race,  when  harnessed  to  the  cart,  the 
omnibus,  or  in  any  situation  where  we  urge  him  by  the  admo- 
nition of  the  whip  or  spur,  if  his  acuteness  of  feeling  at  all 
approached  that  of  man.  The  horse,  however,  soon  forgets  the 
effect  of  the  spur;  his  sides  soon  heal  from  the  punctured 
wounds,  and  he  can  stand  this  treatment  day  after  day  all  the 
year  round ; — whereas,  if  a man  were  to  have  but  one  pretty 
hard  dig  of  the  spur  in  his  side,  weeks  would  elapse  ere  he  could 
get  over  it. 

Nevertheless,  this  is  no  excuse  for  cruelty.  It  is  simply  a 
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wise  law ; — and  when  animals  are  made  subservient  to  man’s 
use,  more  labour  should  not  be  exacted  from  them  than  they  are 
capable  of  performing  ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  false  phi- 
lanthropy not  to  make  them  do  what  we  want,  just  as  it  would 
be  to  refrain  from  shooting  birds,  or  taking  fish  with  hooks,  for 
fear  of  hurting  them.  The  gentle  Izaac  Walton  always  directed 
the  handling  of  the  worm  “as  if  you  loved  him,”  and  then 
the  putting  of  your  hook  through  him,  to  catch  a poor  little 
fish  by  the  mouth ! So  much  then  for  feeling  in  animals  below 
man. 

With  respect  to  Instinct,  that  power  also  is  allotted  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  feeling,  going  always  by  gradation. 
Thus,  in  the  very  lowest  animals,  only  one  or  two  instinctive 
actions  can  be  traced — whereas,  on  ascending  the  scale  to  a 
higher  state  of  development,  we  find  also  a greater  number  of 
characteristic  instincts.  In  the  higher  animals,  indeed,  we  are 
often  to  the  last  degree  astonished  at  the  perfection  to  which 
their  senses  and  instincts  have  attained;  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
elephant  and  the  dog,  with  respect  to  which  it  would  puzzle  us 
to  determine  where  instinct  ends  and  reason  begins ; and  even 
with  regard  to  some  human  beings,  it  would  not  be  very  easy 
to  decide  whether  they  act  in  obedience  to  reason,  or  only 
follow  the  dictates  of  a higher  sort  of  instinct. 

In  what  follows,  however,  we  shall  view  and  treat  the  subject 
on  the  assumption  that  instinct  alone  is  given  to  the  lower 
animals,  while  reason  is  confined  to  man.  His  nerves  of  motion 
acted  on  by  his  will,  govern  all  his  movements,  whilst  his 
nerves  of  feeling  appreciate  any  bodily  injury,  whether  from 
wounds  or  pain.  He  possesses,  also,  a higher  attribute  not 
shared  by  any  other  animal, — the  appreciation  of  pain  of  a 
mental  character  arising  from  malevolent  acts  of  his  fellow 
men.  As  the  nervous  centres  are  developed  into  a larger  mass 
called  brain,  so  this  also  appreciates  in  like  proportion ; and 
hence  is  it  that  arise  the  various  pleasurable  impressions  from 
kindness,  affection,  or  joy,  as  well  also  as  those  derived  from 
the  appreciating  powers  conveyed  to  him  through  the  more 
distinct  actions  of  seeing,  hearing,  touch,  smelling,  and  taste, 
which  are  only,  as  it  were,  the  aides-de-camp  to  the  higher 
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senses  of  reason  and  instinct,  all  bearing  a relation  to  powers  of 
the  latter.  These  are  all  capable  of  the  highest  cultivation  and 
training. 

We  must  still  ascend  the  scale  in  search  of  a yet  higher 
attribute ; for,  whereas  all  these  act  on  man  by  and  through  ex- 
ternal agencies, — yet  what  makes  him  the  exalted  and  variously- 
charactered  being  he  is,  arises  from  and  out  of  the  material 
essences  of  his  nervous  matter  and  is  generated  by  it,  fur- 
nishing the  springs  or  motives  for  all  his  actions,  thoughts, 
emotions,  views,  ideas,  susceptibilities,  and  capacity,  which 
make  him  either  an  ordinary,  plodding,  careful,  every-day 
sort  of  man  ; — or  calculating,  reflective,  appreciating,  learned,  or 
scientific. 

Every  mind  has  as  much  its  peculiar  bias  and  difference,  as 
the  body  has  its  peculiar  form,  figure,  and  features  in  each 
individual,  producing  an  inconceivable  variety  of  minds  and 
characters.  Its  baser  properties  are  shown  in  being  captious, 
cross,  sullen,  morose,  uncharitable,  unkind,  unrelenting,  cruel, 
unforgiving,  hasty,  irascible,  passionate ; while  the  kinder  ones 
consist  in  being  gentle,  loving,  affectionate,  sympathising, 
compassionate,  sanguine,  merciful,  and  devout.  As  good  and 
bad  features  blend  together  in  individuals,  so  these  properties 
of  mind  form  character ; still  in  the  same  mind  and  person  the 
most  contrary  and  opposite  passions  and  sentiments  may  co- 
exist, and  the  good  feelings  just  enumerated  may  be  united 
with  morbid  sensations  of  perplexity,  fear,  apprehension,  dread, 
doubts,  anxiety,  confusion,  terror,  incredulity,  avarice,  distrust, 
suspicion,  and  general  disorder. 

A well  poised,  well  balanced  mind,  may,  generally  speaking, 
be  considered  a healthy  one ; though,  under  certain  prevailing 
actions,  it  may  become  peculiar,  irregular,  eccentric,  delusive, 
and  vitiated.  Yet  in  all  these  qualities  we  find  gradation  and 
law.  Influences  arise  from  every  conceivable  source : — the 
state  of  the  moving  powers  and  general  condition  of  the 
system,  the  force  and  intensity  of  the  chemical  and  vital  ac- 
tions of  the  blood ; the  diet,  the  air,  the  effects  of  medicine, 
also,  all  combine  their  modifying  powers  ; for  here  mind  and 
matter,  and  that,  also,  which  matter  produces,  are  fully  en- 
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gaged  in  the  result,  and  will  produce  a variety  of  nervous 
symptoms  and  effects  that  are  more  or  less  clearly  and  purely 
developed.  What  are  whims,  fancies,  fadales,  caprices,  imagi- 
nations, idle  schemes,  humours,  oddities,  phantasms,  singu- 
larities, and  peculiarities,  but  the  first  steps  to  lower  conditions 
of  mental  depravation,  always  more  or  less  advancing  to 
positive  delusion  and  imbecility  ? 

There  is  a certain  class  of  mind  that  is  highly  reflective 
and  imaginative,  that  builds  its  castles  in  the  air,  and  in  such 
mental  speculations  invents  or  discovers  something  which  no 
previous  mind  had  hitherto  unfolded.  This  is  the  inquiring 
and  mechanical  mind.  When  once  any  principle  is  developed, 
inferior  minds  are  not  wanted  to  follow  in  the  race,  who  but 
an  hour  before  (for  so  we  must  measure  the  comparative 
shortness  of  time)  had  been  the  most  rabid  opponents  of  what 
in  the  barrenness  of  their  own  thoughts  they  had  condemned  as 
absurd,  visionary,  and  impracticable.  How  nobly  does  that 
mind  shine  out,  that  can  undauntedly  stand  against  the  jeers 
of  ignorance  and  brave  all  petty  persecutions ! There  is  a 
quality  given  it  by  nature,  inseparable  from  the  greater  gift ; 
for  what  Nature  gives  she  protects  : — and  as  she  never  fails  to  do 
this  in  her  material  substances,  neither  does  she  fail  in  her 
immaterial  essences.  She,  therefore,  supports  this  latter  gift 
with  the  attribute  of  moral  courage. 

To  the  speculative  mind  of  genius,  the  world  owes  most  of  its 
advance  and  progress.  Genius  is  the  highest  state  which  the 
human  mind  can  reach — and  seems  nothing  short  of  unstudied 
inspiration,  evincing  itself,  apparently  without  the  aid  of  learn- 
ing, a master  of  all  or  many  subjects ; — in  fact,  the  very  spirit 
of  intuition  requiriug  no  schooling,  and  which  no  schooling 
can  give.  The  character  of  genius  is  separate  and  distinct 
from  any  other.  It  is  bound  by  no  limit,  and  knows  no  law ; 
the  poles  are  too  narrow  to  meet  its  expansiveness ; the 
heavens  are  too  low  a ceiling  for  its  height ; and  the  Avliole 
world  is  too  small  for  it  to  breathe  in. 

To  thwart  genius,  checks  its  growth ; to  deal  with  it  as  a 
mortal  element,  dulls  it ; to  treat  it  as  any  other  but  an  inspi- 
ration, causes  it  to  sicken  and  die.  Its  birthplace  is  the  eyrie 
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of  imagination,  and  it  lives  in  its  own  visions,  its  own  airy 
castles,  by  tbe  essences  of  its  own  thoughts.  Its  domains  are 
so  vast,  that  to  furnish  all  tbe  attributes  necessary  to  its 
existence  it  is  compelled  to  make  its  own  philosophy,  and  its  in- 
ventions and  contrivances  are  both  infinite  and  boundless.  It  is 
all  law  and  harmony  itself,  and  is  continually  creating,  arranging, 
and  ordering.  It  neither  doubts  nor  discredits  anything,  but 
makes  use  of  everything  to  elicit  matter  for  thought,  and  out 
of  the  meanest  and  most  meagre  materials  can  weave,  and 
manufacture,  and  build  the  most  wisely-contrived  and  gloriouslv- 
beautiful  superstructure. 

Oh ! how  rare  is  such  a gift ; and  to  what  dangerous  altitudes 
does  it  climb  on  cobweb  ladders ! It  treads  the  dizzy  heights, 
and  moves  along  the  steep  precipices  and  untrodden  paths  of 
science.  Firm  as  a giant,  it  hews  and  cuts  its  way  through 
forests  of  impediments  as  easily  as  the  lightning’s  flash,  and 
makes  a highway  for  itself  smooth  and  unerring  as  an  electric 
wire.  It  knows  no  difficulties ; for  it  finds  none.  It  mounts 
the  heavens,  fathoms  the  ocean,  and  moves  along  the  earth ; 
it  is  indefatigable  and  untiring: — to  sum  up  all,  it  is  Genius! 
extraordinary  gift ! Yet  how  often  is  it  dangerous  ; for  any 
defect,  however  slight,  turns  all  these  wonderfully  high- wrought 
and  almost  superhuman  faculties  and  perceptions  into  a pitiable 
monomania. 

There  is  another  attribute  of  the  mind,  not  so  much  a gift,  as 
to  be  acquired ; and  that  is  Prescience,  to  which  no  mind  can 
attain,  unless  it  be  always  fixed ; always  on  the  stretch,  for  ever 
thinking  on  results  and  measuring  effects ; grasping  events 
and  weighing  the  future  in  the  finest  scales  of  thought.  It 
should  never  for  a moment  cease  from  its  wondrous  exertions, 
its  daily  thought  and  nightly  dream,  should  never  relax  from 
its  functions  as  the  unceasing  monitor  that  warns,  plans,  anti- 
cipates, foresees.  Where  can  wre  seek  an  illustration  ? Nelson 
had  it;  his  prescience  led  him  to  chase  the  French  fleet  round 
the  world  and  save  our  West  Indian  colonies;  it  led  him  to 
reduce  his  fleet,  in  order  to  tempt  his  opponent  to  come  out 
and  count  them  ; and  he  knew  that  the  disguised  figure  in  the 
little  caique,  skimming  the  water  and  going  round  him,  was 
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Villeneuve,  whom  he  anticipated  and  watched  for,  giving  orders 
that  he  was  not  to  be  molested.  “ Here  he  is,”  said  onr  gallant 
admiral;  “now  he’ll  count  our  force  and  come  out.”  Pre- 
science had  kept  his  ships  at  signal-distance ; prescience  called 
them  in;  and  history  has  recorded  the  results.  Wellington 
had  it  too;  he  won  his  fame  by  it;  his  prescience  knew  his 
adversary’s  next  move  as  well  as  the  latter  himself.  Napier 
had  it;  Clive  had  it;  and  thousands  of  inferior  men  have  it, 
whose  minds  are  fixed  on  results.  Statesmen  now  of  days, 
however,  seem  never  to  have  it,  at  least  not  in  this  country. 
This  it  is,  which  is  called  a head. 

Where  is  Prescience  now  ? Where  was  it,  after  Pitt  died  P 
What  was  the  complaint  of  our  commanders  ? That  there  was 
no  head,  no  prescience  at  home.  Yet  against  all  drawbacks 
and  want  of  support  their  prescience  triumphed.  Where  was 
prescience  shown  when  Napoleon  Bonaparte  went  to  Elba; 
things  being  so  inconsiderately  arranged,  that  the  very  army 
which  had  gone  through  so  much,  and  achieved  such  deeds  of 
valour,  driving  three  French  corps  cVarmee  from  the  banks  of 
the  Tagus  right  across  the  Pyrenees — which,  in  short,  as  Wel- 
lington himself  said,  “could  go  anywhere  and  do  anything,” 
was  dispersed  all  over  the  world  or  else  disbanded ; so  that 
when  England  found  herself  again  suddenly  called  to  arms,  the 
fate  of  Europe  depended  on  Waterloo  and  raw  levies  ? 

Again,  was  there  not  the  same  want  of  prescience  in  the 
Crimea,  which  furnishes  so  dark  a passage  in  the  history  of 
incompetence  ? Once  more,  where  was  it  when  the  troops 
returned,  the  Treaty  of  Paris  unsettled , and  accidents  alone 
preventing  another  outbreak  ? England  had  paid  dearly  for  her 
soldiers,  and  might  have  been  gratified  with  a larger  sight  of 
them.  At  all  events,  the  cloud  had  not  passed  away.  Where 
was  the  head,  where  the  prescience  ? Here  would  have  been 
an  army  all  standing  ready  for  India ; and  yet  there  was  not 
one  statesman  found  bold  enough  to  turn  the  tide  against  the 
prevailing  mania  for  a hasty  and  bold  retrenchment.  The 
fiery  cross  was  flying,  in  the  shape  of  small  cakes,  throughout 
India.  Was  there  none  to  understand  these  signs  ? 
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Prescience,  then,  next  to  Genius,  is  so  exalted  an  emanation 
of  the  soul,  that,  more  than  arms  or  arts,  it  should  in  all  minds 
concerned  in  state  affairs  he  rather  the  rule  than  an  exception. 
Nay,  if  in  private  life  even,  in  the  great  struggles  of  a mer- 
cantile community,  it  had  no  existence,  we  should  not  now  see 
our  manufacturers  and  merchants,  our  country,  or  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  what  they  are.  This  furnishes,  indeed,  the  great 
means  throughout  the  land  for  the  success  we  see ; and  yet, 
where  we  want  it  most,  how  often  have  we  to  lament  its 
absence ! 

Which,  then,  are  the  classes  that  think  F The  answer  is 
obvious  : — those  who  have  to  live  by  thought.  No  one  knows 
where  originality  or  new  ideas  spring ; and  each  man  thoroughly 
believes  lie  utters  his  own  conceptions,  when  he  is  only  im- 
proving an  occasion,  by  touching  on  a popular  chord.  States- 
men do  not  originate  ; they  have  enough  to  do  to  follow,  and 
do  nothing  except  from  the  pressure  from  without ; and  what 
they  do  or  have  done  of  late  years  has  been  but  very  imperfect, 
even  with  the  matter  supplied  to  them.  The  master  mind — 
the  prescient  mind — has  ceased  to  exist.  The  aristocracy  do 
not  originate ; there  seems  no  necessity  for  it,  when  it  can  be 
done  for  them  ; their  weight  in  the  scale  is  all  that  can  be  ex- 
pected of  them,  supplying  as  it  were  the  heavy  artillery  or  siege- 
train,  without  which  the  Troy  of  usage  would  for  ever  stand ; 
though  this  is  always  demanded  of  them,  and  yet  too  frequently 
with  difficulty  elicited. 

Taking  the  Peers  as  a corporate  body,  nothing  new  or  original 
is  ever  obtained  by  their  corporate  combination.  Take  the 
lower  House  of  Commons, — the  simple  mouthpiece  of  the 
popular  voice, — what  is  there  worth  recording  in  the  debates  of 
six  hundred  and  sixty  men,  whose  minds  are  warped  by  party- 
feeling, political  principles,  personalities  and  private  opinions, 
place  and  power, — a slavish  following,  either  of  their  leader  or 
of  popular  prejudices,  or  a patient  submission  for  personal  pur- 
poses ? True  patriotic  feeling  and  sound  logical  argument  are 
ignored.  That  specious  oratory,  sagacity  and  ready  wit  to  seize 
an  advantage  or  turn  the  flank  of  an  adversary’s  position,  may 
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exhibit  a sort  of  mental  duelling  of  no  common  character ; but 
certainly  neither  genius  nor  prescience  has  any  existence 
there. 

The  corporate  mind  of  the  Clergy  is  shut  out  from  thought ; 
their  very  education  is  the  forging  of  iron  bands  to  limit  the 
brain’s  influence  on  originalities  and  new  ideas.  Pedantic  and 
orthodox,  they  are  led  by  classical  study  to  judge  only  of  what 
has  been ; and  their  theology  admits  of  nothing  but  a stern 
despotism  of  mind  to  keep  it  in  the  bounds  which  they  dare  , 
not  transgress.  Minds  warped  alike  by  predisposition  and  re- 
ceived authority,  to  which  they  cling  with  pertinacious  grasp, 
admit  of  no  expansion  in  themselves  ; nor  will  they  consent  to 
tolerate  it  in  others.  The  great  elements,  however,  which  are 
thence  alone  gained,  are  transmitted  in  their  seed ; for  to  their 
offspring  engaged  in  secular  employments  is  often  accorded  a 
vigour  of  no  ordinary  standard ; inasmuch  as  they  take  the  best 
part  of  their  parents’  intellectual  and  highly-cultivated  ability, 
without  the  accompanying  alloy.  As  respects  this  fact,  bio- 
graphy bears  me  out  by  recording  the  noble  intellects,  minds, 
and  characters  that  spring  from  this  source. 

This  blessing,  peculiar  to  countries  possessing  Protestantism, 
stands  out  iu  strong  contrast  to  the  evils  entailed  by  the  forced 
celibacy  of  the  clergy  in  the  Church  of  Eome.  Indeed,  I have 
ever  thought  that  Homan  Catholic  countries  have  lost  the  bene- 
ficial influence  of  the  good  seed  transmitted  through  the  legiti- 
mate offspring  of  cultivated  minds  ; and  have  thus,  by  abjuring 
natural  laws  and  divine  institutions,  brought  on  themselves  the 
curse  which  their  own  disobedience  merits.  In  fact,  the  celibacy 
of  the  clergy  and  the  system  of  monkery  have  together  checked 
the  growth  or  expansion  of  the  national  intellect  in  all  Catholic 
countries,  as  well  also  as  restricted  the  population,  by  forbidding 
large  masses  from  adding  their  quota  to  the  increase. 

It  may  be  set  down,  then,  as  a rule,  that  the  prevailing  cor- 
porate mind  of  the  Priesthood,  to  whatever  creed  or  denomina- 
tion they  belong,  has  been,  from  time  immemorial,  despotic, 
arbitrary,  and  circumscribed.  Its  love  of  power,  too,  has  been 
so  strong,  untiring,  and  intolerant,  that  its  history  in  all  ages, 
even  down  to  the  present  day,  shows,  that  unless  a wholesome 
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check  were  placed  upon  its  authority  by  the  educated  laity,  the 
world  would  soon  return  to  the  night  of  mediaeval  barbarism. 
Oh ! what  a thought  is  this  for  kings  and  emperors  ! When 
the  crosier  once  rules  the  sceptre,  the  power  of  the  latter  can 
only  be  restored  by  seas  of  blood ; and  I have  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  that,  however  despotic  a sovereign  prince  may  be,  he 
will  always  be  found  more  charitable,  merciful,  and  humane, 
than  a mitred  or  tiarad  priest,  who,  when  once  in  power, 
knows  neither  charity,  nor  mercy,  nor  humanity. 

The  Legal  Mind,  in  its  corporate  capacity,  is  cramped  and 
formal,  plausible  and  specious,  having  little  or  nothing  that  is 
ennobling  or  exalted,  being  in  most  cases  devoted  rather  to 
quibbling  and  special  pleading  than  to  fair  argument  and  sound 
moral  logic.  I would  not  refuse  all  due  praise  and  admiration 
to  many  master-minds  and  legal  luminaries  who  have  done 
honour  to  that  profession ; but  I mean  to  affirm  that  the  law 
is,  to  say  the  least,  obscurely  expressed  and  its  interpretation 
more  so ; in  consequence  of  which,  it  has  been  the  province  of 
legal  cunning,  rather  than  high  professional  learning,  to  take 
cases  of  doubtful  issue.  Law,  in  fact,  like  the  equity  of  our 
courts,  is  not  always  justice ; and  in  both  cases  the  results  are 
most  uncertain.  Who  would  not  be  positively  bewildered  by 
the  contradictions  and  absurdities  of  the  statutes  at  large,  with 
which  even  our  most  learned  lawyers  are  puzzled  P And  yet, 
withal,  how  necessary  is  law  in  a highly-civilised  country  like 
ours,  where  property  must  be  strictly  protected,  and  without 
which  no  man  and  no  man’s  goods  would  be  safe ! 

The  criminal  law,  again,  is  the  JEgis  of  the  well-doer,  the 
Nemesis  of  the  transgressor ; and  yet  how  often  do  we  find  the 
innocent  condemned  and  the  guilty  go  free  ! In  short,  it  is  to 
the  want  of  a fixed  meaning  and  interpretation  chiefly,  that  we 
must  ascribe  its  principal  errors  and  obscurities.  Hence  it  is, 
that  men  brought  up  in  its  study  and  devoting  their  lives  to  its 
general  interpretation,  get  their  minds  so  warped,  that  they 
become  almost  the  last  persons  who  should  be  consulted  for  its 
reformation.  Too  many  lawyers  engaged  in  making  laws  spoil 
common  sense  or  else  exclude  it — which  always  opens  the  door 
to  the  development  of  chicanery — an  element  unfortunately  so 
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general  in  the  legal  mind,  that  philosophic  reasoning  is  the 
exception,  not  the  rule. 

The  Medical  Mind,  in  its  corporate  capacity,  is  especially 
the  slave  of  received  authority.  Its  mandates  are  venerated 
and  obeyed  with  a corresponding  ardour.  It  follows  a blind 
routine,  as  if  it  were  a divine  institution  not  to  be  questioned ; 
and  what  custom,  habit,  and  usage  have  sanctioned,  becomes 
fixed,  and  is  pursued  without  inquiry.  The  very  rules  of  the 
schools  tend  to  check  originality  of  thought ; for  although  they 
may  insure  a certain  amount  of  knowledge,  yet  in  such  quarters 
the  most  absurd  dogmas  are  too  frequently  set  forth  and  up- 
held on  the  reputation  of  certain  names,  as  if  the  book  of 
Nature  were  to  be  read  only  by  the  light  of  a few  dim  lanterns. 
Speaking  only  of  the  treatment  of  disease,  candidates  for  ad- 
mission into  the  medical  body  must  answer  according  to  the 
caprices  or  capacities  of  their  examiners,  and  what  the  latter 
have  fixed  as  the  law  and  rule  to  be  observed. 

Early  training  in  the  circle  of  given  principles  impoverishes 
thought,  and  leads  only  to  a blind  obedience  to  certain  dogmas 
which  we  know  to  be  as  often  wrong  as  right.  The  best  method 
to  be  pursued  is  considered  to  be  that  which  some  person  has 
found  useful  in  certain  cases,  yet  not  always  to  be  depended  on. 
Nevertheless,  it  passes  muster,  because  a better  system  has  not 
yet  been  proposed.  A full  acquaintance  with  a varied  treat- 
ment shows  a spirit  of  inquiry  which  becomes  admissible  if 
supported  by  any  authority,  however  opposite  its  decision  may 
be  to  the  received  formula ; for  opinion,  not  philosophy,  is  the 
guide.  The  only  wonder  is  that  the  medical  mind  knows  so 
much,  not  that  it  knows  so  little — not  that  mediciue  does  so 
much  good,  but  that  it  does  no  more — not  that  it  is  so  uncer- 
tain, but  that  it  has  any  certainty  at  all. 

Considering  the  amount  of  thought  brought  to  bear  on  the 
treatment  of  disease,  it  may  appear  extraordinary  that  the 
largest  experience  in  the  widest  fields  produces  no  greater 
results.  Every  age  sees  its  professors  gradually  gathered  to 
their  fathers,  leaving  nothing  behind  them  as  a proof  to  a fu- 
ture generation  that  they  had  ever  existed  at  all.  Honoured 
and  esteemed  in  their  day,  they  die  and  leave  no  sign.  It  is 
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not  then  in  the  excess  or  magnitude  of  the  field  worked  on,  that 
observation  or  originality  exists.  Observation  in  a far  smaller 
area  may  produce  far  greater  results. 

Professors  without  genius,  are  only  teachers  of  already 
admitted  dogmas — the  personification  of  what  is  known,  ra- 
ther than  leaders  of  new  trains  of  thought.  They,  therefore, 
more  frequently  obstruct  than  advance  ; fix,  more  than  progress  ; 
nor  does  it  always  follow  that  when  they  alter,  they  improve. 
Now,  this  wholly  arises  from  a false  philosophy,  or  the  want  of 
any  at  all.  No  good  thing,  no  new  idea,  no  great  fact,  ever 
springs  from  the  combined  authority  or  wisdom  of  corporate 
minds ; for  difference  of  opinion  destroys  the  vitality  of  any 
germ.  A corporate  body  may  sanction  and  enforce  by  the 
weight  of  its  authority ; but  it  is  from  single  minds  alone,  that 
discoveries  spring  ; and  the  less  a mind  is  warped  by  authority, 
the  more  likely  will  it  be  to  invent,  discover,  and  beget  ori- 
ginality. The  mind,  indeed,  once  enslaved,  becomes  for  ever 
prejudiced. 

The  Military  Mind,  in  its  corporate  capacity,  is  a machine. 
During  peace,  the  care  and  discipline  of  given  bodies  of  men 
are  alone  its  occupation.  A few  movements,  as  in  mimic  war, 
are  the  only  lessons  that  can  be  studied ; whereas  war  itself, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  a very  different  affair,  that  at  once  rudely 
upsets  all  their  precision,  and  compels  attention  to  a thousand 
things  that  had  never  been  arranged  before.  The  mind  has 
now  to  be  developed  for  the  first  time ; and  how  few  out  of  the 
many  are  there  who  can  suddenly  display  judgment  and  fore- 
sight! Accident  places  the  most  unfit  in  command,  and  they 
are  found  wanting  in  the  hour  of  need ; though  at  the  same 
time,  none  dare  rectify  errors  or  remonstrate  against  abuses. 

To  allege  that  there  is  not  the  military  element  in  the  lower 
ranks  of  officers,  would  be  unjustly  to  asperse  their  ability;  but 
the  latter,  unfortunately,  have  only  to  obey,  and  often  do  so 
against  their  better  judgment.  War  alone  can  make  com- 
manders, and  a great  captain  cannot  jump  into  renown;  the 
war  must  last  long  enough  to  educate  him  ; and  if  he  has  not 
learnt  his  art  before,  he  has  to  learn  it  then.  Here,  then,  is 
the  fault,  or  rather  the  wickedness  of  our  rulers,  in  setting  old 
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men  to  learn  their  profession.  The  full  prime  of  life  and  vigour 
is  the  only  epoch  of  life  for  this  stern  calling.  Where  it  has 
been  learnt,  and  only  thrown  aside  for  lack  of  opportunity,  it 
can  be  resumed,  if  the  mind,  at  least,  has  the  natural  turn  and 
bent ; but  no  long  time  should  ever  elapse  between  inaction  and 
positive  fierce  combat.  Botli  body  and  mind  rust,  like  the  un- 
drawn sword  in  the  scabbard.  Peace  may  make  well-trained 
soldiers  ; but  war  makes  the  officer,  and  more  particularly  the 
general.  The  young  general,  too,  soon  learns,  and  one  discom- 
fiture makes  him.  He  becomes  abashed  thereby;  and  instantly 
all  the  fiery  thoughts  of  his  whole  soul  rouse  him,  and  make 
him  from  that  moment  a totally  different  man. 

The  corporate  mind  of  an  army  is  obedient  to  one  alone  ; all 
take  their  cue  from  that.  Should  it  be  discriminating,  bold, 
quick,  and  prescient, — well  and  good  ; one  mind  like  that  begets 
similar  attributes  in  others  that  are  ruled  thereby ; and  these, 
when  called  on  in  the  battle-field  or  deadly  breach,  will  add 
many  a laurel  to  the  chaplet  of  the  victorious  leader.  Were 
such  a leading  mind  on  the  other  hand  effete,  used-up,  and  past 
work,  with  no  soul  in  the  cause,  it  is  clear  that  no  glory  could 
arise  from  the  bravest  acts  either  of  officers  or  men,  as  want  of 
judgment  in  their  superior  crushes  all.  More  than  one  battle- 
field in  the  Crimean  campaign  bears  painful  evidence  to  the 
truth  of  this.  Yet,  all  this  granted,  opportunities  are  never 
wanting  for  personal  and  individual  distinction.  The  first  Na- 
poleon, true  genius  of  war,  well  knew  this,  acted  on  its  sug- 
gestions, made  his  men  officers,  his  officers  generals,  his  generals 
marshals,  even  on  the  very  field  of  battle  (just  as  our  knights- 
banneret  were  made  by  the  Plantagenets)  ; and  out  of  these  he 
formed  his  brilliant  military  staff. 

The  corporate  mind  in  the  Naval  Seevice  is  more  diffused, 
and  acts  either  singly  or  conjointly.  It  is  seldom  or  never  at 
fault,  if  left  to  its  own  discretion,  but  singularly  so  when 
cramped  by  ministerial  instructions.  The  sailor’s  mind,  in  fact, 
is  always  one  of  action,  following  quick  on  thought.  His  ship, 
and  even  his  own  life,  are  constantly  dependent  on  it ; his 
judgment  is  mostly  clear  and  prompt;  and  hence  his  instruc- 
tions should  always  be  explicit,  his  orders  to  act  carte-Uanclie. 
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See  "what  lias  been  accomplished  in  the  disintegrated  corporate 
mind  of  our  Mercantile  Marine,  both  as  regards  the  ships  and 
their  commanders.  Thus,  then,  in  all  corporate  bodies  the 
mind  is  more  or  less  fettered,  and  cannot  move  out  of  a certain 
groove.  They  admit  new  elements  but  sparingly — never  wil- 
lingly. These  must  be  positively  forced  on  them,  yet  when  once 
admitted  become  a rule ; and,  strange  to  say,  the  chances  are 
equal,  whether  they  are  wrong  or  right.  There  is  equal  difficulty, 
in  fact,  in  excluding  what  has  been  once  admitted — so  cautious 
are  these  bodies  of  exhibiting  any  vacillation,  any  leaning  to- 
wards a change,  even  a beneficial  one. 

As  a general  principle,  where  no  corporate  influence  exists, 
as  in  disintegrated  bodies  of  men  engaged  in  teade,  advance 
is  certain ; because  opposition  and  emulation  constantly  goad 
them  on.  It  is  in  these,  that  the  greatest  and  finest  elements 
of  the  human  mind  exist.  It  is  usual,  now-of-days,  we  are  aware, 
to  give  precedence  and  preference  to  what  are  called  the  'profes- 
sions ; because  they  require  classical  learning  and  a higher  de- 
gree of  education,  besides  involving  more  public  responsibility. 
It  does  not  necessarily  follow,  however,  that  these  higher 
callings  in  life  require  a higher  class  of  mind  : for  the  fact  is, 
that  the  highest  and  most  useful  minds  have,  generally  speaking, 
received  only  a very  moderate  education  to  assist  their  natural 
development.  Here,  bound  by  no  abstruse  laws,  checked  by 
no  starched  formularies,  curbed  by  no  martinet  authorities,  cir- 
cumscribed by  no  absurd  rules,  it  dashes  onward  and  expands. 
The  natural  efforts  of  the  reflective  organs  acquire  a keen  know- 
ledge and  understanding  of  a thousand  varieties  of  matter  and 
thought,  and  a healthy  vigour  possesses  it. 

Unjust  remarks  have  recently  been  made  on  the  employment 
of  men  in  retail  warehouses  for  textile  fabrics ; and  it  has  been 
alleged,  that  women  might  equally  well  fill  their  places.  Not 
so ! These  shopmen,  little  as  may  be  thought  of  them,  are  the 
germs  of  our  merchants  and  manufacturers  ; and  it  is  on  these, 
that  our  greatness  as  a nation  depends.  Pater-familias  may  send 
his  other  children  into  the  clerical,  legal,  medical,  military,  or 
naval  professions ; but  the  shrewdest  he  has,  the  sharpest, 
clearest-headed,  and  most  sensible,  must  be  selected  for  the 
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future  merchant,  as  the  others  would  stand  no  chance  in  so  busy 
and  anxious  a field  of  action.  The  business  of  this  great 
country,  I repeat,  is  not  conducted  by  the  minds  that  are 
engaged  in  the  professions.  Sad  would  it  be  for  England,  if  it 
were.  Professional  minds  are  schooled  minds,  and  are  the  reci- 
pients and  retailers  of  everything  that  is  known.  Do  I despise  or 
deride  their  learning  or  their  talents  ? Ear  from  it.  They  are  full 
men,  having  minds  bursting  with  knowledge  ; but  it  is  not  this 
class  of  mind  that  advances  the  world. 

The  next  great  class  of  minds,  corporate  though  disintegrated, 
is  that  of  mechanical  men.  They  are  called  into  existence  by 
those  just  described,  who  are  constantly  urging  them  to  increased 
exertion.  Nations  wanted  neither  railroads  nor  electric  tele- 
graphs for  professional  purposes  or  those  of  simple  pleasure; 
for  all  the  latter  combined  would  not  pay  the  interest  of  a single 
line.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  minds  like  these  must  be  of 
inestimable  value  to  every  commercial  community. 

All  other  classes  of  minds  flow  in  the  great  river  of  life, — 
those  more  developed  choosing  the  broadest  part,  those  less  so 
following  the  gradually  narrowing  channel,  till  it  becomes  a 
mere  streamlet,  though  still  flowing.  The  last,  the  lowest  of 
all,  are  those  which  are  stagnant,  and  make  the  human  mind  a 
mere  swamp.  These  are  the  malarious  and  pestiferous  portions 
of  society ; and  yet  how  sadly  and  unphilosophically  are  they 
managed ! Here,  indeed,  civilisation  and  prescience  stand 
accused.  As  in  the  treatment  of  the  body  no  part  of  medical  prac- 
tice stands  so  high  as  the  preventive,  so  here  no  branch  of  our 
criminal  jurisprudence  ranks  so  high  as  that  which  would  pre- 
vent instead  of  punishing  crime.  Both,  however,  are  but  little 
understood ; though  there  is  a growing  belief  in  their  necessity. 
With  respect,  however,  to  the  sub-draining  of  these  social 
swamps,  and  the  filtering  and  purifying  of  this  vast  human 
mass,  minds  in  all  the  integrity  of  reason  judge  of  the  morally 
diseased  as  they  would  do  respecting  the  erring  who  are  on  the 
same  standard  as  themselves,  whereas  they  should  be  treated 
simply  as  a superior  order  of  brutes, — brutes,  as  only  having 
the  smallest  appreciable  amount  of  human  reason  added  to  the 
utmost  cunning  and  crafty  instinct. 
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The  best  trainers  of  the  animals  below  man  are  those  who 
best  study  their  instincts.  Animals  have  no  power  to  dissemble 
their  intentions.  If  you  watch  them  narrowly,  and  observe 
them  closely,  you  can  see  how  their  instincts  are  developing 
their  movements  and  intentions ; and  if  you  do  not  know  these, 
you  are  deceived  and  suffer  therefrom.  So  is  it,  also,  with  the 
human-brute  class.  If  you  do  not  study  their  instinct  and  low  cun- 
niug,  and  cannot  fathom  their  intentions  by  reading  their  very 
souls,  they  will  deceive  you ; and  here  is  the  reason  why  your 
philanthropists,  your  well-intentioned  moralists,  your  theorists 
on  prison-discipline,  your  zealous  and  impressive  evangelists, 
utterly  fail  in  reclaiming  criminals, — simply  because  they  are 
deceived.  Iu  confining  and  caging  this  brute  class,  these  mis- 
taken persons  only  encourage  deception  ; and  the  cunning  and 
sheer  dissimulation  of  their  patients  become  at  last  complete. 
Who  are  to  blame  ? I always  will  maintain,  that  if  disease  is 
curable  and  is  not  cured,  it  is  the  physician’s  want  of  judg- 
ment and  knowledge.  So  is  it,  also,  with  the  mental  physician, 
especially  as  regards  these  classes ; and  if  benefit  does  not  arise 
nor  plans  prosper,  there  is  evidently  a want  of  judgment  and 
knowledge. 

The  mind,  then,  in  its  corporate  acts,  as  it  affects  the  masses, 
must  be  read  by  its  influences  on  the  community  at  large.  As 
respects  the  power  and  vigour  of  the  mind  individually,  we 
must  trace  it  through  its  development.  The  greatest  nervous 
power  of  the  body,  combined  with  thought  and  design,  may  be 
said  to  exist  between  the  ages  of  twenty-five  and  sixty.  It 
may  begin  earlier  and  end  earlier,  come  later  and  remain  later, 
or  be  late  in  its  development  and  leave  early.  In  persons  under 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  we  often  see  a high  physical  nervous 
development ; but  seldom  till  after  that  time  is  it  combined 
with  thought  and  discretion,  or  properly  directed.  Thus,  we 
look  for  all  its  vigour,  thought,  rule,  struggles,  and  advancement 
in  society,  to  be  accomplished  by  those  between  twenty-five  and 
sixty  years  of  age.  Prom  fifty  to  sixty  great  vigour  may  exist, 
where  mind  alone  is  required ; but  when  physical  endurance  is 
to  be  combined  with  superior  meutal  requisites,  as  iu  the 
admiral  or  general,  we  need  expect  but  little  after  fifty,  except 
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in  rare  instances.  At  that  time  the  body  wants  plenty  of  rest 
and  food  during  the  twenty-four  hours.  A general  in  the 
field  should  require  very  little  of  either, — in  fact,  no  more 
of  either  than  he  can  get  while  in  the  saddle.  The  young 
general  knows  everything  from  his  own  personal  observation, 
and  acts  vigorously  thereon ; while  the  old  one  acts  only  on  the 
reports  that  are  brought  to  him  by  others. 

Man  cannot  contravene  the  laws  of  matter  with  impunity ; 
for  if  he  does,  he  meets  with  disappointments  and  brings 
disasters  on  others.  The  mind  from  fifty-five  to  sixty-five  is 
often  very  vigorous,  and  may  he  employed  with  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage in  the  Senate,  at  the  Bar,  or  in  the  closet ; but  when 
coupled  with  great  physical  exertion,  it  is  dulled,  because  opposite 
forces  are  at  work  in  the  body.  Those  which  should  support  the 
mind,  are  absorbed  by  the  physical  powers ; whereas,  if  the  latter 
are  not  exercised,  these  forces  then  add  their  support  to  the  mind. 
In  youth  or  lusty  manhood,  when  the  mind  and  body  are  both 
alike  severely  taxed,  the  physical  powers  scarcely  know  fatigue  ; 
and  not  until  the  mind  ceases  to  think,  are  they  at  all  aware  of 
any  feeling  of  exhaustion.  As  regards  the  admiral,  however,  he 
has  a better  chance  for  the  display  of  mind  and  for  useful  em- 
ployment after  a given  age,  because  there  is  not  the  same  de- 
mand on  his  physical  powers  as  there  is  with  the  general,  who 
ought,  perhaps,  to  be  the  whole  day  in  the  saddle,  and  trust  to 
no  observation  but  his  own,  when  he  probably  cannot  stand  for 
more  than  a few  hours. 

In  all  the  affairs  of  life  the  greatest  vigour  of  mind  is  required. 
Education  exercises  a most  powerful  infiuence,  also,  in  guiding 
it  into  right  channels ; but  this  is  unhappily  too  often  most 
faultily  conducted.  The  peculiarities  of  youthful  minds  are  not 
sufficiently  understood  by  those  who  have  the  training  of  them. 
Some  boys  can  only  learn  or  receive  intelligence  by  reading, 
others  by  hearing  alone,  through  which  they  receive  the  deepest 
impressions  of  knowledge ; and  some  can  never  commit  any- 
thing to  memory,  while  others,  on  the  contrary,  can  learn  page 
upon  page,  and  repeat  it  fluently.  Now  to  place  two  minds  so 
opposite  in  the  same  class  is  highly  improper  and  absurd ; for 
the  task  which  is  easy  to  the  one  is  most  difficult  to  the  other, 
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and  the  one  will  he  deemed  clever,  the  other  stupid.  This, 
however,  is  by  no  means  a fair  mode  of  deciding  on  the  true 
character  of  the  two  minds.  In  fact,  the  comparative  value  of 
them  is  never  correctly  determined,  except  in  after-life.  The 
minds  and  characters  of  men  are  formed  after  they  have  left 
school,  when  they  begin  to  make  their  own  observations,  and 
see  the  necessity  of  doing  so,  when  urged  thereto  by  their 
business  and  employments. 

Education,  I maintain,  should  always  be  made  interesting  to 
youth ; learning  should  never  be  made  a task.  The  pedant 
or  pedagogue  always  makes  it  so,  and  leaves  uninitiated  minds 
to  find  out  as  best  they  can  what  is  abstruse  and  occult ; 
whereas  the  true  principle  of  training  minds  and  communi- 
cating knowledge  is,  for  the  instructor  to  do  the  labour  and 
give  the  instructed  pleasure  and  delight  in  receiving  it.  The 
plan  hitherto  has  mostly  been  to  propose  riddles  and  puzzles 
to  children,  and  punish  them  for  not  finding  them  out.  Now 
how  easy  would  it  be  for  a teacher  to  put  a good  translation  of 
a classical  work  into  the  learner’s  hand,  explain  the  author’s 
general  meaning — next  dilate  on  his  ideas,  and  the  language  in 
which  they  are  conveyed,  then  demand  a literal  translation 
from  the  original,  with  special  attention  to  the  idioms,  and 
lastly  descend  to  an  analysis  of  the  grammatical  forms  and 
construction,  comparing  also  the  words  that  other  writers 
might  use  to  express  similar  ideas.  There  would  then  be  no 
excuse  for  not  acquiring  a competent  knowledge  of  the  dead 
languages,  and  getting  at  the  wisdom  of  bygone  ages. 

In  studying  the  classics  particularly,  more  ground  would  be 
got  over,  as  well  as  more  rapidly,  and  the  youthful  mind  would 
be  at  the  same  time  more  substantially  informed,  if  it  could 
only  be  more  interested ; for  if  it  only  once  be  fairly  interested, 
then  a task  becomes  a pleasure.  They  are  now  taught,  how- 
ever, if  I may  so  express  it,  by  the  wrong  end  first.  The  rudi- 
ments forming  the  base  must  of  course  take  precedence,  just  as 
we  learn  the  alphabet  first,  then  put  letters  together  to  form 
words,  and  lastly  arrange  them  in  grammatical  order ; and 
when  that  has  been  done,  let  the  old  plan  be  reversed.  Eet 
the  same,  in  fact,  be  done  as  in  singing  and  music.  The  master 
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first  sings  the  notes  and  passages,  then  plays  the  tune  to  show 
its  pathos  or  feeling;  all  of  which  the  ear  catches,  and  the 
voice  and  fingers  follow,  partly  mechanically,  partly  mentally ; 
whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  if  this  be  not  done,  the  novice  or 
tyro,  however  well  acquainted  with  the  value  of  crotchets, 
quavers,  semiquavers,  rests,  bars,  &c.,  will  never  be  able  to 
make  a correct  reading  of  it,  or  enter  into  the  spirit  and  feeling 
of  the  music,  whether  a song  or  a piece,  though  it  be  all 
before  him. 

According  to  the  present  mode,  mathematics  and  arithmetic, 
geography,  history,  and  everything  else  forming  the  subjects  of 
scholastic  study,  are  really  not  taught  at  all,  but  rather  left  for 
the  pupils  to  find  out  and  elicit  for  themselves ; and  the  conse- 
quence is,  that  all  such  studies  are  dry,  dull,  stale,  and  unin- 
teresting. In  fact,  teaching  is  positively  a misnomer ; it  should 
rather  be  called  the  slave -driving  of  the  mind.  The  pupils 
have  to  work  hard  to  teach  themselves,  while  the  misnamed 
teacher  contents  himself  with  applauding,  correcting,  or  punish- 
ing. Now,  so  far  from  this,  the  instructor  should  be  an 
instructor  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  All  classes  of  minds 
would  then  have  some  chance ; whereas,  at  present,  he  that  can 
learn  by  the  ear  alone,  gets  but  moderate  information,  and  he 
who  can  better  learn  through  the  eye,  may  have  his  mind  first 
instructed  by  his  books ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  that 
cannot  learn  by  the  eye  (and  there  are  many  who  cannot),  may 
for  ever  remain  a dunce,  or  at  least  uninformed,  because  he 
has  never  had  any  real  instructor  through  his  most  appre- 
ciating sense.  He  that  learns  by  his  ear  can  retain  and  re- 
member with  equal  facility  what  another  can  acquire  only 
through  the  eye,  the  latter  having  a double  chance  of  acquiring 
knowledge.  Still  Nature,  ever  fond  of  equalising  her  gifts, 
gives  greater  aptitude  of  apprehension  to  the  former ; the 
mind  of  the  listener  or  hearer  being  frequently  the  quicker  of 
the  two.  We  see  the  same  constantly  in  the  world  of  men  ; 
he  that  is  obliged  to  study  for  his  knowledge  being  often  not 
better  informed  generally  than  he  who  is  constantly  picking 
up  knowledge  by  the  wayside,  and  from  every  source  that 
comes  within  his  reach. 
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Nothing  has  so  much  shown  the  faulty  character  of  our 
modern  education  as  the  late  movement  in  instituting  exami- 
nations for  Government-appointments.  The  evil  has  arisen 
from  the  simple  fact  of  the  candidates  having  had  to  instruct 
themselves ; and  we  see  how  they  have  done  it.  It  were  per- 
fectly ridiculous,  indeed,  to  suppose  that  they  had  ever  been 
instructed.  Their  ears  and  their  compelled  attention  to  the 
teaching,  the  information,  the  knowledge  conveyed  to  them  by 
their  masters,  would,  if  the  latter  had  really  taught  them  as 
they  should  have  done,  have  made  them  better  informed  than 
they  were,  even  had  they  never  read  a book. 

Whatever  profession  or  calling  a man  has,  he  should  always 
cultivate  a pursuit  independent  of  it,  as  a healthy  set-off. 
Variety  of  subjects  furnishes  increased  food  for  the  mind,  and 
keeps  it  healthy,  precisely  as  a varied  diet  does  good  service  to 
the  body.  They  expand  it  and  keep  it  vigorous.  A contracted 
mind  is  always  sceptical,  and  rejects  the  greatest  truths,  if  they 
happen  to  be  new,  however  much  they  may  have  been  ela- 
borated by  deep  observation,  thought,  and  induction.  Every 
one  takes  credit  to  himself  for  knowing  an  admitted  fact ; but, 
until  any  really  new  one  is  admitted  by  the  world,  it  is  deemed 
a chimera,  the  mental  dream  of  a visionary.  Let  time,  however, 
but  ripen  this  little  seed,  and  the  repudiated  novelty  is  then 
received  without  apology. 

In  these  times  of  intellectual  progress  there  is  no  more 
dangerous  doctrine  on  which  a man  on  entering  life  can  wreck 
his  mind,  than  the  hasty  repudiation  or  condemnation  of  new 
matter.  Hundreds  are  now  living, — and  in  the  two  last  cen- 
turies there  were  as  many  more, — who  have  lived  to  lament 
their  ridiculous  opposition  to  new  ideas  that  have  afterwards 
proved  to  be  great  and  world-valued  truths.  Some  of  these 
have  held  high  rank,  high  position,  and  commanded  universal 
esteem  ; but  yet  their  names,  station,  and  opposition  have  sunk 
into  oblivion,  which  has  kindly  screened  them  from  ridicule. 
Of  one  thing,  at  all  events,  we  may  be  well  assured,  that  any 
man  who  introduces  new  matter  to  the  world  has  thought  of  it, 
and  laboured  at  it  much  more  than  people  could  have  imagined. 
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How  then  can  any  one  who  has  not  studied  his  subject  be 
presumed  competent  to  judge  or  condemn? 

The  more  varied  are  a man’s  studies,  I maintain,  then,  the 
more  expanded  is  his  mind.  Contraction  of  ideas  begets  con- 
traction of  mind ; and  many  are  the  phases  of  character  that  it 
assumes.  He  that  cultivates  nothing  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
vocation,  becomes  a grubber,  and  all  his  labour  has  but  one 
end — acquisitiveness.  In  short,  he  lives  but  to  amass  what  he 
has  no  mind  to  enjoy.  It  is  one  of  the  lowest  conditions  of 
life,  when  this  propensity,  combined  with  a certain  vigour,  once 
possesses  the  mind  of  a man  ; for  all  his  thoughts,  actions,  and 
movements  are  stealthily  engaged  in  the  process  of  accumula- 
tion, and  he  ends  by  denying  himself  even  common  necessaries — 
nay,  sometimes  works  himself  up  into  the  idea  of  suffering 
penury,  and  starving  himself  to  death,  for  very  fear  that  he 
should  die  of  want.  Can  you  not  here  see  the  miser,  and 
recognise  cause  and  effect  ? The  phases  of  this  character  are 
numerous ; and  they  all  are  plodders  and  workers  for  very 
limited  objects. 

How  necessary,  then,  is  it  always  to  keep  the  mind  expanded, 
and  in  a healthy  condition,  by  variety  of  occupation  and  study  ! 
Single  objects,  single  pursuits,  single  thoughts  of  a predomi- 
nant or  impressive  character  are  to  be  avoided.  The  harping 
of  the  mind  always  on  one  string  tends  to  delusion.  If  it  has 
vigour  to  pursue  an  idea  or  purpose  for  any  length  of  time, 
nothing  else  can  give  it  so  much  pleasure ; for  that  is  the 
point  to  which  it  is  always  recurring.  If  the  excitement  con- 
tinues, and  no  actual  neglect  of  other  necessary  matters  and 
duties  occurs,  a certain  degree  of  sanity  is  maintained. 
Nevertheless,  the  evil  is  progressive,  and  may  suddenly  end  in 
inflammation  of  the  brain,  which  may,  or  may  not,  be  per- 
manent; for  recollect,  you  are  drawing  largely  on  material 
powers. 

Thoughts,  let  me  observe,  must  be  nourished  by  blood  ; and 
blood  is  the  life, — which  material  and  maintaining  power  must 
be  always  largely  drawn  upon.  Long  and  continued  thoughts 
on  one  subject  may  result  in  engorgement  of  one  part ; and 
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overcharged  vessels,  however  minute,  may  suddenly  burst. 
There  is  no  outlet  for  these  in  the  brain,  as  there  is  in  sudden 
rupture  of  engorged  vessels  in  the  stomach,  lungs,  or  else- 
where ; and  hence,  when  they  occur  in  the  brain,  they  soon  ter- 
minate in  death.  Siugle  actions  and  single  subjects  may  become 
chronic  in  the  system,  and  lead  the  mind  to  one  or  other  species 
of  monomania.  All  these  actions  go  by  gradation,  and  obey 
certain  laws.  The  mind,  in  fact,  deceives  itself,  and  through 
being  in  constant  error,  becomes  the  subject  of  permanent 
delusion. 

The  monomaniac  fancies  himself  another  person,  sometimes 
many  persons  by  turns,  or  imagines  himself  possessed  of  pro- 
perty, titles,  &c. — or,  on  the  other  hand,  he  descends  the  scale, 
and  imagines  himself  to  be  an  animal,  or  several  animals,  and 
imitates  all  their  voices  by  turn.  He  sometimes  even  believes 
himself  to  be  an  artificial  material — as  for  instance  that  he  is 
a pump,  and  must  be  used  as  one ; nor,  unless  an  attendant 
moves  one  of  his  arms  up  and  down  pretty  vigorously  for  a 
short  time,  will  the  delusion  subside.  Again,  a patient  may 
fancy  himself  a vessel  of  the  finest  porcelain  or  china,  that 
must  not  be  too  rudely  approached  for  fear  of  being  broken. 
Delusions,  too,  sometimes  seize  these  unhappy  sufferers  of 
having  live-animals  within  their  bodies,  which  they  suppose  they 
have  swallowed,  and  which  continue  there  to  annoy  and  vex 
them.  One  of  this  unfortunate  class  lived  opposite  a cobbler’s 
stall ; and  his  great  amusement  and  occupation  was  to  see 
Crispin  work.  The  humble  artist,  however,  moved  his  quarters ; 
and  the  monomaniac  became  possessed  with  an  idea  that  he 
had  actually  swallowed  him,  stall,  lapstone,  hammer,  wax,  nails, 
and  awl.  It  made  him  frantic ; but  that  delusion  was  reduced 
by  the  simple  measure  of  giving  the  poor  man  emetics,  which 
in  their  action,  he  was  made  to  believe,  threw  up  the  various 
implements  of  shoe-mending  into  the  vessel,  till  at  last  all  were 
got  rid  of,  except  the  cobbler  himself,  whose  whistle  was  dis- 
tinctly heard,  and  his  movements  distinctly  felt.  At  last  the 
mender  of  damaged  soles  was  bribed  to  play  his  part,  and  when 
supposed  to  have  been  rejected  in  the  same  way,  was  very 
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summarily  kicked  out  of  the  room.  This  case  of  monomania, 
however,  was  only  relieved  by  the  insanity  putting  on  a new 
phase  equally  delusive,  morbid,  and  absurd. 

We  are  very  apt  to  measure  the  diseased  condition  of  mind 
in  a fellow-creature  by  our  own,  which  is  perfectly  healthy. 
We  feel  for  him  ; we  think  what  he  must  suffer  ; we  grieve  for 
him.  Now  this  is  false,  and  our  philosophy  is  at  fault — the 
simple  fact  being,  that  we  have  reason,  he  has  none,  because  he 
has  lost  it,  not  only  as  a thinking  animal,  but  an  appreciating 
one  as  well.  He  may  shrink  from  a blow  or  any  corporal 
punishment,  though  he  does  so  only  as  a brute  animal,  the 
sensation  being  only  temporary.  He  may  suffer  in  like  manner 
from  wounds  or  bodily  pains ; but  they  do  not'impinge  on  his 
mind.  He  may  be  informed,  even  in  his  lucid  moments,  of  things 
that  with  his  reason  unimpaired  would  give  him  great  pain ; 
but  they  are  received  without  the  least  appreciation.  Neither 
for  himself,  indeed,  nor  for  others  can  he  feel  or  sympathise. 
He  has  no  anxiety,  trouble,  nor  care,  and  no  longer  feels  any 
interest  in  the  world  or  its  pursuits — because  he  has  lost  the 
gift  of  reason.  He  may  seem  to  talk  rationally  at  given  times  ; 
but  this  is  more  the  mechanical  action  of  a lower  animal 
endowed  with  speech.  Reflection  has  not  guided  the  words, 
nor  has  reason  dictated  them.  In  a word,  reason  has  been 
dethroned,  and  the  mind  is  a nonentity. 

Now,  the  flight  of  reason  from  them  may  result  from  many 
causes ; — as,  for  instance,  a blow  on  the  head  may  suddenly 
deprive  a healthy  man  of  his  senses  ; aud  if  his  mind  be  de- 
stroyed, and  he  lives,  he  lives  only  as  a mere  animal  machine; — 
for  his  powers  of  nervous  appreciation  have  become  so  deadened, 
that  though  he  may  suffer  the  pains  of  disease,  pains  from 
wounds,  pains  from  operations,  or  pains  from  cruel  inflictions, 
they  are  as  temporary  as  the  spur  to  the  horse’s  side.  They 
dwell  not  in  his  mind  or  his  reason,  because  these  have  no 
existence.  Should  this  condition  continue  for  a number  of 
years,  and  much  apparent  suffering  have  existed  to  our  more 
sane  knowledge,  and  should  he  recover  his  reason,  aud  any 
questions  be  asked  him  on  any  point  of  his  sufferings  during 
the  suspension  of  this  mental  attribute, — he  would  deny  all 
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knowledge  of  bis  ailments,  though  his  scars  might  he  shown 
him,  or  any  other  indications  of  what  his  body  had  undergone. 
A man  in  the  delirium  caused  by  fever  or  pain,  when  restored 
to  consciousness,  knows  nothing  of  it,  and  when  told  of  it  will 
smile  and  say,  “ Well,  I knew  nothing  about  it.”  The  one  is 
a short,  active  aberration, — the  other  a long-continued,  chronic 
one.  The  mind,  even  in  its  sane  and  reasoning  condition,  is 
apt  enough  to  judge  falsely,  and  give  to  that  which  has  no 
existence  the  same  attributes  as  to  actually  existing  things  ; 
and  this  being  the  case,  why  need  we  wonder  at  this  being  done 
to  a yet  greater  extent,  when  reason  has  left  her  seat  and  the 
mind  become  a void  ? 

Lunacy,  in  its  complete  state  of  mental  deprivation  or  aliena- 
tion, and  Idiocy,  or  mental  imbecility,  are  comparatively  happy 
mortal  conditions  to  the  individual  sufferers,  and  constitute  the 
animal  out  of  his  mind.  Partial  lunacy  is  a state  much  more 
distressing  to  the  individual  than  complete  lunacy,  for  the 
above  reasons.  If  we  pity,  it  is  all  we  can  do ; but  we  are 
wrong  to  compare  what  exists  with  that  which  has  no  existence. 
A person,  then,  out  of  his  mind,  has  none  of  its  attributes. 
The  simple  fact  is, — he  is  reduced  to  mechanical  instinct,  and 
no  longer  suffers  from  that  which  oppresses  the  mind  through 
external  impressions  on  the  one  hand,  or  internal  emanations 
on  the  other. 

% 

The  more  highly  the  mind  is  cultivated,  the  greater  are  the 
results,  as  people  of  every  class  and  denomination  furnish  us 
with  brilliant  examples  of  talent,  irrespective  of  the  corporate 
body  to  which  they  are  attached.  These  are  the  persons  who 
exalt  every  age  and  confer  dignity  and  honour  on  themselves, 
as  well  as  the  nation  to  which  they  belong ; and  thus  civilisation 
expands.  Any  decay  of  this,  any  contraction  as  regards  the 
freedom  of  its  development,  limits  the  powers  of  the  individual, 
and  of  course  tells  upon  the  nation ; — for  the  mind  is  so  sus- 
ceptible an  essence,  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  whence  it  gains 
its  first  germ  of  thought ; and  if  it  is  at  all  limited,  the  ideas 
that  would  have  sprung  from  the  unadmitted  sources  are  shut 
out,  as  a matter  of  course.  The  perfect  freedom  of  the  Pro- 
testant Anglo-Saxon  will  always  keep  him  far  above  all  nations, 
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and  in  the  van  of  the  world ; — nor  can  I (knowing,  as  I do,  that 
all  men  and  nations  must  contribute  to  the  stock  of  general 
knowledge,  as  well  also  as  that  great  gains  have  been  added  to 
the  store  from  Catholic  Europe)  help  viewing  with  dismay  the 
submission  of  Foreign  Eulers  to  the  Concordats  of  the  Priest- 
hood ; nor  can  I doubt  that  a terrible  retribution  will  one  day 
follow  that  retrograde  step.  The  same  occurs  in  all  the  affairs 
of  men  wherever  prescience  is  ignored. 

The  experience  of  nations  is  of  greater  importance  than  that 
of  individuals.  In  the  one  case  a few  only  are  made  to  pay  the 
penalty;  while  in  the  other  all  are  compelled  to  suffer.  A 
commercial  panic  happens  periodically  from  over-speculation 
and  scheming  of  a chimerical  nature; — no  lesson  is  learnt 
from  former  examples ; generations  of  men  are  coming  of  age 
every  day,  and  yet  no  man  takes  advice  of  experience.  From 
time  immemorial  none  has  ever  listened  to  the  prophets ; all 
seem  bent  on  buying  their  own  experience ; and  the  same 
remark  applies  to  monarchs  and  states  as  to  individuals.  The 
mind,  in  fact,  requires  to  be  schooled  into  knowledge.  Some 
pay  moderately  for  it,  and  have  their  narrow  escapes ; some 
suffer  more  severely,  and  others  again  are  inextricably  ruined, 
— all  because  the  prophets  are  ever  despised  or  unheeded. 

The  properly  trained  minds  of  theologians  exalt  us  to 
heaven, — those  of  the  philosophers  to  reason  and  induction — 
to  virtue  and  happiness, — those  of  mathematicians  teach  us  nice 
calculation  on  matters  of  the  very  highest  interest, — and  those 
of  discoverers  and  inventors  advance  the  world.  Too  manv 
are  there  who  have  added  to  the  dignity  of  their  country  and 
supplied  the  wants  of  mankind  with  little  benefit  and  no 
reward  to  themselves.  To  him  who  planned  the  overland 
route  to  India  the  noblest  monument  might  now  be  raised. 
The  honour  of  it  would  far  surpass  any  praise  that  can  be  be- 
stowed, and  that  honour  his  skill  and  exertions  have  richly 
earned.  The  value  and  importance  of  this  route  in  a mercan- 
tile view  may  now  be  calculated  by  millions ; and  yet  he  who 
planned  it,  poor  man,  was  scarcely  acknowledged. 

No  one  knows  the  amount  of  labour  that  great  minds  bestow 
on  any  proposed  object.  A multitude  of  circumstances  must 
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combine  to  form  the  original  and  distinguished  mind.  It 
cannot  itself  rise,  except  from  a variety  of  adverse  elements, 
all  of  which  it  must  surmount.  Opposition  must  cross  it, 
difficulties  beset  it ; it  must  rise  and  fall,  have  its  hopes  and 
despairs ; and  as  constantly  as  it  is  knocked  down,  will  it  rise 
phcenix-like  into  fresh  and  more  vigorous  existence.  It  strug- 
gles against  adversity,  battling  against  all  manner  of  perse- 
cution, and  every  detaining  action  only  adds  to  its  power. 
Hard,  however,  as  these  trials  may  be,  they  are  necessary  for 
the  mind’s  larger  development.  It  takes  its  high  position  at 
last,  and  then  men  wonder,  as  at  a prodigy ; but  none  know  its 
struggles  or  its  troubles.  Every  mind  has  trouble ; for  Om- 
nipotence has  ordained  it  as  a necessary  condition  of  man, 
who  could  not  exist  without  it. 

Whatever  is  desired  or  asked  for,  must  be  sought  by  labour. 
Ho  labour  is  without  trouble,  and  High  Beneficence  brings 
honest  labour  to  good  effect.  The  richer  classes  have  their 
labours  and  their  anxieties;  nay,  even  schemes  of  pleasure 
and  self-gratification  have  their  attendant  troubles.  The  middle 
class  have  their  troubles,  and  yet  rise  to  ease  and  opulence. 
The  poorer  classes  always  have  them ; from  their  birth  to  their 
death  all  is  toil  and  labour  and  trouble.  Trouble  is  as  salt  to 
the  mind,  and  necessary  thereto.  If  real  troubles  do  not  exist, 
the  mind  manufactures  them;  and  those  which  we  manufac- 
ture ourselves  are  the  hardest  of  all  to  be  borne.  Probe  them, 
sift  them,  and  see  how  unwarrantable  and  inconclusive  they 
are.  They  cannot  be  got  rid  of,  but  impinge  on,  harass,  and 
perplex  the  mind.  Beal  troubles  are  more  easily  overcome; 
these  cannot  be.  What  an  equalisation  do  we  see  here  of  natural 
gifts ! The  natural  trouble  seasons,  ripens,  and  elevates — tends, 
in  fact,  towards  health,  and,  as  it  were,  brings  salt  enough  to 
savour  and  invigorate ; whereas  manufactured  trouble  on  the 
other  hand,  being  always  in  excess,  impoverishes,  distempers 
the  mind,  and  brings  on  disease,  just  as  excess  of  salt  brings 
on  lowering  diseases  in  the  body. 

Mind  is  nourished  by  matter,  and  matter  has  vigour  imparted 
to  it  by  mind ; — both  are  inseparable.  Mind  and  body  are 
bound  by  ties,  which  the  scrutinising  eye  of  science  cannot 
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unravel ; nor  can  it  define  liow  far  mental  influences  may  have 
caused  the  wasting  body,  or  on  the  other  hand  the  debilitated 
body  produced  the  mind’s  decay.  Cause,  in  fact,  will  change 
to  effect,  and  effect  take  the  place  of  cause  in  the  wonderfully 
eccentric,  chemical,  and  vital  influences  of  these  great  pheno- 
mena. Thus,  if  the  mind  predominates  over  a just  balance,  the 
body  sinks  ; and  when  the  body  is  strongest,  the  mind  may 
fail.  Changes,  various  as  the  hues  of  the  chameleon,  occur 
through  all  phases  of  the  human  mind.  Here,  then,  is  a point 
which  the  million  have  not  considered,  have  not  had  laid  before 
them,  have  never  been  shown  or  instructed  in ; — I mean  the 
evil  of  discord,  and  the  constant  and  mutual  dependence  of 
mind  and  matter  on  each  other.  These  have  hitherto  been 
considered  subjects  for  science  alone,  confined  to  purely  philo- 
sophic or  medical  minds,  and  even  to  comparatively  few  of  the 
medical  fraternity.  These  are  their  most  abstruse  subjects, 
furnishing  the  most  difficult  and  mysterious  elements  for  de- 
ductions and  conclusions : — in  a word,  they  are  the  very  meta- 
physics of  their  literature. 

Natural  or  born  idiots  are  but  few,  very  few  in  number; 
and  bear  an  almost  inappreciable  per-centage  in  the  great  masses 
of  human  existence.  The  natural  diseases  of  the  brain,  to 
which  I have  alluded,  are  very  few,  as  compared  with  all  others, 
either  functional  or  organic.  Whence,  then,  in  the  advance  of 
civilisation,  do  we  get  so  great  an  amount  of  mental  delusions 
independent  of  actual  malformations  of  the  brain  ? Whence 
arise  these  defalcations,  and  where  is  the  remedy  ? Sensual 
habits,  low  pursuits,  gross  indulgences,  pernicious  literature, 
loose  company,  morality  contemned,  virtue  disregarded,  de- 
votional feelings  misguided  or  uncultivated,  and  vice  in  all  its 
shapes  indulged  to  excess — these  are  the  causes  that  contribute 
to  debase  and  enslave  that  attribute,  which  Infinite  Wisdom 
has  given  man  to  make  him  superior  to  all  other  animals. 
Unless  the  million  have  these  tilings  sternly,  kindly,  and 
succinctly  laid  before  them,  where  are  they  to  learn  them  ? 
Who  is  to  point  out  to  them  a state  which  is  evidently  on  the 
increase  ? Their  own  follies  and  vices  cause  them.  It  is  not 
my  province  to  point  out  more  than  what  concerns  the  effect 
of  all  these  great  matters  on  the  body.  Let  them  hear  the 
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views  of  divines  on  the  subject  and  reflect  on  a future  con- 
dition. The  uuhappiness  and  disease  of  our  fellow-creatures, 
while  in  their  present  mortal  state,  is  all  that  I dare  to  touch 
upon  : to  treat  of  his  higher  and  future  destinies  is  not  my 
province — all  left  to  me  being  their  health  alone,  and  the 
healthy  condition  of  their  minds  and  bodies. 

So  much  then  for  what  concerns  mind  alone  ; but  there  is 
another  portion  of  his  organisation,  over  which  man  himself, 
whatever  his  station,  has  no  self-control ; and  that  is  the  ner- 
vous system,  including  the  power,  force,  and  tonicity  of  the 
nerves  themselves,  and  the  influence  of  injuries  and  disease 
thereon.  These  form  quite  a different  subject,  and  come  par- 
tially, though  not  wholly,  under  the  head  of  medical  agencies. 
The  higher  the  organisation  of  an  animal,  the  higher  is  its 
nervous  development.  In  these  it  attains  its  greatest  per- 
fection ; and  every  one  knows,  that  not  a single  part  of  the 
body  is  exempt  from  feeling.  The  nerves  of  feeling  traverse 
everywhere,  and  the  nerves  of  motion  likewise,  acted  on  by 
the  will,  influence  alike  the  whole  machine,  either  as  a whole  or 
a part.  This  structure  can  now  be  more  dilated  upon,  and 
made  clearer  to  the  minds  of  all,  since  the  powers  of  electricity 
and  galvanism  have  been  brought  home  to  the  general  mind 
through  the  electric  telegraph ; though  of  course  the  latter,  as 
a mere  human  discovery,  can  bear  only  a very  limited  com- 
parison with  nervous  action. 

The  lines  of  communication  in  the  nervous  system  are  inex- 
tricable. The  least  appreciable  touch  is  conveyed  to  the  brain 
in  the  fraction  of  a second  ; — time  and  space  are  annihilated  ; 
the  action  is  instantaneous  ; and  in  that  act  a thousand  wires 
have  conveyed  the  intelligence.  If  it  be  only  an  indication,  a 
simple  message,  the  station  from  whence  it  is  conveyed  has  per- 
formed a positive  act  or  duty.  If  this  message  be  enforced  by 
a continued  pain  in  the  part,  then  positive  and  negative  actions 
are  kept  up  simultaneously  throughout  the  line, — the  positive 
current  keeping  up  the  intelligence,  while  the  negative  conveys 
appreciation  by  a reflex  action.  Now  it  was  singularly 
proved,  during  the  experiments  with  the  late  great  Atlantic 
electric  telegraph  wire,  that  when  a 'positive  action  was  made 
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and  received  at  the  end  of  the  wire,  the  next  was  somewhat 
weaker ; whereas,  when  a negative  current  was  directed  back 
again  through  it,  the  succeeding  positive  action  was  strong.  So, 
I apprehend,  accident  may  in  science,  as  well  as  in  mere  matters 
of  fact,  bring  to  light  natural  laws  ; and  as  no  direct  or  positive 
action  takes  place  in  the  body  without  the  reflex  or  negative 
action  immediately  following  it,  science  gains  a step  by  the  dis- 
covery. 

In  advancing  some  theory  for  the  collapse  in  cholera,  I have 
mentioned  the  specific  duties  of  the  ganglia,  or  bunches  of 
nerves,  as  stations  for  the  supply  of  force  to  the  electric  current. 
The  mind  must  always  have  some  basis  to  rest  upon ; and  when 
we  find  union  of  nerves  forming  masses  of  nervous  matter,  we 
have  a right  to  form  some  hypothesis  for  their  uses  ; because, 
in  doing  so,  we  arrive  at  a cause  or  principle,  why  the  pain  of  a 
part  injured  will  affect  also  other  portions  of  the  body,  irrespec- 
tively of  the  intelligence  it  has  conveyed  to  the  appreciating 
influences  of  the  brain.  The  long-continued  message  of  a pain, 
then,  may  be  supposed  to  fly  off  from  these  ganglia  or  bunches 
of  nerves  to  the  several  parts,  whence  they  themselves  contribute 
their  wires,  and  thus  we  get  a sympathetic  action  in  those  parts. 
Pain  from  a wound  will  cause  sickness,  or  a diarrhoea.  The 
sympathetic  actions  of  mucous  membranes  are  nerve  actions, 
produced  by  irritating  conditions  of  those  membranes.  Injuries 
to  the  upper  extremities  produce  a different  class  of  nerve- 
actions  from  injuries  to  the  lower  extremities.  The  former  will 
produce  lock-jaw,  the  latter  inflammation  of  the  external  lining 
of  the  bowels,  called  peritonitis ; and  this  sympathetic  action, 
being  continued  in  excess,  will  be  followed  by  serous  inflamma- 
tion of  the  substance  of  the  lungs,  called  pneumonia — both 
these  diseases  ending  in  death,  unless  almost  immediately  re- 
lieved. 

There  have  hitherto  been  no  certain  means  of  discovering  the 
stealthy  step  of  these  sympathetic  nerve-actions  ; and  not,  until 
they  have  been  so  fully  developed  as  to  be  recognised  by  even 
the  merest  tyro,  are  they  at  all  suspected.  Here,  however, 
Glossology  proves  an  unerring  guide.  Impactions  of  foecal 
matter  or  obstructions  in  the  bowels  cause  pains ; and  so  also 
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will  gases  generated  in  parts  of  the  bowels,  which  being  unable 
to  find  a vent,  produce  what  is  known  as  flatulence.  This  distends, 
enlarges,  and  stretches  the  portion  of  the  intestines  to  which  it 
is  confined,  causing  excruciating  suffering.  No  inflammation 
of  the  mucous  coverings  of  the  bowels  will  cause  pain  at  all 
equal  to  that  of  these  actions.  Organs  in  a state  of  conges- 
tion of  themselves,  or  in  a state  of  engorgement  as  regards 
their  supplying  and  nourishing  vessels  which  are  in  a state  of 
inflammation,  cause  pain.  Wounds,  bruises,  cuts,  great  pres- 
sure on  surfaces,  pressure  causing  a stoppage  of  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  all  produce  pain ; as  also  do  spasmodic  actions  of 
the  bowels.  Here,  again,  wre  have  sympathetic  nerve-actions, 
all  affecting  different  parts  of  the  body. 

All  pains  arising  from  material  or  mechanical  causes  in  the 
body  produce  depressing  actions,  whereas  those  arising  from 
material  or  mechanical  causes,  external  to  the  body , produce 
exciting  actions  in  their  acute  stages,  and  depressing  ones  in 
their  chronic ; because  they  are  to  a great  degree  relieved  of 
their  exciting  actions  by  a partnership,  or  by  counter-irritation. 
The  nervous  appreciation  is  first  stimulated,  and  the  messages 
are  transmitted  along  the  course  of  the  nerves  to  the  internal 
parts  or  centres.  These  having  assisted  their  progress,  retain 
the  reflex  action  within  them — which  so  far  affects  them  that 
results  are  produced,  precisely  similar  to  those  from  internal 
causes ; and  hence  is  it  that  we  get  the  depressing  actions, — so 
that  action  is  always  going  on. 

When  the  nerves  from  long  habit  have  been  accustomed  to 
transmit  their  messages  from  distinct  parts,  and  are  suddenly 
cut  off  from  them,  they  still  retain  along  their  trunks  the  sym- 
pathetic or  sensational  actions.  Thus,  a man  who  has  had  a leg 
amputated,  will  feel  distinctly  along  the  course  of  the  trunk  of 
the  nerve,  sensations  from  toes  which  no  longer  exist.  The 
mind,  also,  is  influenced  by  this ; and  frequently  this  peculiar 
direct  nervous  action  can  only  be  allayed  by  that  which  is  nega- 
tive or  reflex.  A curious  instance  occurred  within  my  own  ex- 
perience. An  old  sailor  used  to  suffer  much  from  this  ; he  re- 
tained his  diseased  foot  too  long,  but  at  last  consented  to 
amputation.  This  was  what  I learned ; for  X knew  him  only 
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with  a wooden  leg.  When  he  had  his  nervous  pains,  he  always 
called  for  hot  water,  into  which  he  would  put  his  wooden  stump. 
If  told  of  his  folly  in  supposing  that  such  a proceeding  could  do 
any  good,  he  would  become  enraged,  and  his  paroxysm  of  pain 
would  increase ; but  if  gratified,  he  took  things  easy,  and  the 
process  actually  appeared  to  do  him  good  ; though  all  must 
know,  that  there  could  be  no  real  benefit.  Still,  here  is  the 
effect  of  mind  over  matter.  We  often  hear  of  far  greater  follies, 
far  more  unphilosophical  tenets,  in  respect  to  the  wonders  of 
the  nervous  system. 

With  internal  nervous  pain,  the  system  refuses  nourishment, 
and  the  external  members  being  vigorous,  revenge  themselves 
by  increased  excitement ; and  when  external  sensations  require 
none,  and  scarcely  want  it,  the  internal  system  has  its  revenge 
by  taking  more.  How  often  is  this  illustrated  in  gout ! As 
long,  then,  as  harmony  and  unanimity  exist  between  them 
both,  they  give  and  receive  all  communication  in  a friendly 
way,  and  there  is  health.  But  when  the  balance  is  destroyed, 
there  is  no  end  to  their  discord.  Materiality  seeks  to  allay  the 
one,  immateriality  to  bring  about  the  other. 

Nerves  are  nourished  like  all  other  structures,  and  are  de- 
pendent on  material  powers.  Nervousness  is  not  lunacy  nor 
monomania.  There  may  be  great  excitability  or  great  depres- 
sion, not  amounting  to  a degree  that  requires  watching  or  con- 
stant attendance,  though  in  some  cases  it  may  become  absolutely 
necessary.  This  may  arise  from,  and  be  the  result  of,  imperfect 
functional  actions ; and  such  cases  deserve  our  greatest  care, 
solicitude  and  sympathy,  devotion  and  kindness,  as  well  as  our 
highest  art,  to  remove  or  mitigate  them.  Such  affections  come 
under  the  denomination  of  Hypochondriasis  and  Hysteria. 
The  early  dawn  of  womanhood  exhibits  in  morbid  and  irregular 
uterine  functions  some  of  the  most  peculiar  and  ever-changing 
nerve-actions  in  the  system.  It  can 

add  colours  to  the  chameleon  ; 

Change  shapes,  with  Proteus,  for  advantages. 

If  so,  ’twere  true ; for  nothing  is  true  that  hysteria  doth 
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counterfeit : — for  even  it  will  “ counterfeit  sad  looks  — “ coun- 
terfeit to  swoon  and  even  “ sleep,  death’s  counterfeit will 
“counterfeit  oppression  of  such  grief” — that  you  can  scarce 
believe  but  that  the  mind  feels  all  it  counterfeits. 

These  singular  effects  upon  the  body  result  from  the  morbid 
influences  of  matter.  As  soon  as  a functional  action  sets  in, 
it  must  be  regularly  performed  ; for,  if  it  is  not,  certain  specific 
matter,  which  should  by  such  change  have  passed  out  of  the 
system  as  an  excrementitious  deposit,  is  not  eliminated  at  its 
proper  organ.  Its  detention  from  duty,  in  fact,  both  as  a 
mechanical  agent  and  a metamorphosed  element,  interrupts  a 
harmony  and  a law  of  health  ; — because  Nature  provides  for  a 
certain  change  at  a certain  part  at  a certain  time.  If  this  function 
never  existed,  she  is  not  injured  by  it ; — but  the  fact  is  that  a 
portion  of  the  functions  does  take  place,  and  is  not  carried  on ; 
so  that  whilst  womanhood  gains  a step  by  the  partial  action, 
she  loses  the  health  of  the  general  structure  by  the  other  parts 
of  that  function  being  uncomplete — the  one  does  not  stop  for 
the  other  ; it  cannot,  it  must  not.  Were  it  to  do  so,  the  result 
would  be  a permanent  girlhood  or  childishness, — whilst  the 
maturity  of  age  proclaims  the  woman. 

In  all  these  cases  imperfect  actions  take  place  : — sometimes, 
apparently,  none  at  all.  Yet,  this  is  wrong — some  actions 
must  take  place  ; and  it  is  in  those  where  they  do  not,  that  all 
the  evils  arise ; and  from  these  we  have  the  Protean  and  changing 
maladies  known  under  the  name  of  hysterics.  Now  this  by  the 
public  is  thought  only  to  occur,  wrhen  girls  get  immoderate  fits 
of  crying  or  laughing ; but  how  much  more  serious  is  it  to  be 
considered  ! 

A depraved  condition  of  the  blood  from  elementary  dis- 
turbances, imperfectly  nourishes  the  nerves  ; consequently,  no 
part  of  the  body  is  so  much  affected  by  this  as  the  nervous 
system  ; — for  all  nerves  are  surrounded  by  their  own  network 
of  nourishing  blood-vessels,  and  are  influenced  according  to  their 
proper  or  improper, — perfect  or  imperfect,  nutrition. 

Here,  then,  you  see  the  direct  action  of  a material  on  an  im- 
material agent.  Thought  and  mind  are  both  affected ; and 
confusion  of  messages  by  these  electric  and  magnetic  telegraphs 
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makes  confusion  at  head-quarters.  Through  all  the  organs  and 
structures  of  the  body  false  returns  are  made ; — so  that  in  these 
an  aping  or  resemblance  to  disease  in  any  given  locality  may 
ensue ; and  hence  we  get,  not  a real  disease,  but  so  perfect  a 
semblance  of  one,  that  only  the  practised  eye  can  see  or  tell 
the  illusion. 

In  refined  society  we  hear  many  high-flown,  sickly  tales,  ac- 
cording to  the  education,  habits,  manners,  indulgences,  or  occu- 
pations ; — in  the  lower  orders  the  same  takes  place,  according 
to  their  state  of  mind  ; — nothing  is  real.  There  is  scarcely  a 
disease  in  the  whole  catalogue  of  human  ailments  that  will  not 
be  aped  from  a want  of  healthy  nervous  power ; and  the  imita- 
tion is  often  most  complete.  These  nerve-actions,  too,  have 
also  most  depressing  influences,  as  well  as  highly  excitable 
ones,  on  the  mind  ; so  that  there  is  as  much  difficulty  in  ar- 
ranging the  one  as  in  checking  the  other; — for,  on  the  one 
hand,  there  is  nothing  but  morbid  thought,  and  on  the  other, 
high  susceptibility,  with  quick  and  vivid  appreciations. 

The  nerves  of  motion  are  similarly  affected.  Inertness  and 
immobility  attend  the  one  — a restless,  unsettled  state  the 
other.  Natural  bodily  disorders  one  may  understand;  but 
these  nervous  ones,  we  may  in  part,  but  never  wholly,  know. 
Arising,  as  these  various  forms  of  hysterics  do,  from  peculiar 
irregularities,  they  may  for  ever  influence  the  integrity  of  the 
health,  even  after  a perfect  condition  has  been  restored  to 
the  originating  organ.  I must  here  again  observe,  that  females 
have  to  blame  themselves  for  much  that  they  suffer,  and  from 
which  a little  prudence  would  protect  them. 

In  women,  to  whom  Nature  points  for  natural  increase,  we 
find  nervous  actions  over  which  she  has  no  control.  Hence 
arises  a train  of  symptoms  that  plainly  show  the  material 
action  on  nerves  to  be  independent  of  mental  affections.  A 
gradual  enlargement  of  an  organ  first  encroaches,  then  presses 
upon  others,  and  we  find  mechanical  nervousness  and  pains  of 
various  kinds.  Next  follow  alterations  of  material  elements  in 
the  blood,  causing  many  strange  fancies.  As  a general  law, 
the  predominance  of  a high  condition  of  health  and  nervous 
power  is  bountifully  accorded  to  this  state ; — and  it  may  be 
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pronounced  a happy  one.  This  shows  great  wisdom,  as  well  as 
the  deepest  consideration  in  providential  ordinances, — and  must 
arise  out  of  the  fact  that  all  these  actions  are  the  greatest  that 
Nature  has  to  perform.  Constant  production  of  vital  organism 
and  life  is  the  base  of  her  operations,  while  the  laws  by  which 
they  are  sustained  form  the  superstructure.  I need  not  follow 
this  train  of  nervousness,  which  is  eventually  exchanged  for 
the  more  anxious  ones  of  a maternal  character. 

Both  sexes  suffer  more  or  less  from  nervousness  springing 
out  of  natural  causes.  Certain  duties  of  life  being  above  their 
bodily  powers,  will  bring  on  a train  of  sufferings.  It  should 
never  be  forgotten,  however,  that  as  far  as  regards  the  male  sex, 
these  might  have  had  their  origin  at  an  early  period,  when  life 
is  young  and  the  judgment  weak,  ere  the  passions  have  been 
tamed  down,  and  when  indiscretions  were  too  much  indulged, 
and  follies  committed,  which  time  at  last  finds  out,  and  brings 
home  to  all.  Here,  too,  let  me  add,  that  if  a little  less  Greek 
and  Latin  were  required  of  them,  and  a little  more  knowledge 
of  themselves  and  their  wonderful  structures  substituted,  more 
thought  would  probably  be  exercised.  Judicious  impressions 
at  least  might  have  been  inculcated  on  the  laws  of  the  natural 
economy — not  too  scientifically,  not  too  pedantically,  and  not 
too  technically.  Many  a youth  might  have  reflected  on  these. 

Education  in  this  country,  however,  is  still  most  imperfect ; 
like  everything  else,  it  has  no  gradation,  obeys  no  law.  It  seeks 
to  inculcate  the  fictions  rather  than  the  realities  of  life ; and  it 
teaches  everything  but  what  a man  wants  to  know  when  he  has 
grown  up,  namely,  something  of  himself.  When  disease  or 
nervousness  seizes  him,  and  he  is  compelled  to  pursue  a recluse 
life,  neither  his  Greek  nor  his  Latin  relieves  him ; but  he  flies 
to  all  kinds  of  medical  books,  treatises  on  nerves  and  the  ner- 
vous system,  and  to  all  who  have  any  reputation  deservedly  or 
undeservedly  on  the  subject.  Without  knowing  the  structures 
or  mechanism  of  the  body,  he  seeks  to  know  its  diseases.  He 
believes  every  fresh  dogma,  sound  or  unsound ; and  having  no 
consistent  rule  lor  his  own  guidance,  and  no  laws  or  rules  from 
science,  he  gradually  becomes  a misanthrope,  or  lives  to  become 
a dietitian,  an  hydropathist,  an  homceopathist,  a mesmerist ; tries 
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upon  his  constitution  every  nostrum  and  everything  that  any- 
body has  told  him  to  do  or  not  to  do,  without  the  least  benefit, 
and  dies  young,  though  an  old  hypochondriac.  This  is  often  the 
harvest  of  a fast  seed-time.  Nevertheless,  there  are  many  who 
from  inheritance  of  a low  degree  of  nervous  power  become 
hipped  or  nervous,  and  have  natural  deficiencies  in  the  power  of 
appropriating  food  and  nourishment. 

Again,  when  the  wear  of  the  system  exceeds  the  repair  of 
it  over  a given  time,  and  there  is  too  long  and  too  anxious 
continuance  in  this,  whether  in  professional  or  business  pur- 
suits, the  nervous  system  often  fails.  As  inflammations  and 
fevers  are  produced  by  starvation — because  Nature  will  excite 
actions  anywhere  and  in  any  part  to  make  material  elements  of 
life, — so  also  the  nervous  power  will  gather  strength  by  its  own 
stimulus  and  use,  until  it  exhausts  itself  and  every  healthy 
action ; and  wre  get  affections  of  an  overwrought  brain. 

Delirium,  then,  does  not  depend  on  the  excess  of  the  circu- 
lation of  blood  in  the  brain  ; for  a deficiency  of  that  element 
will  cause  it.  See  the  delirium  in  many  phases  of  the  wasting 
diseases — of  cholera  and  low  fevers.  Depletions,  also,  from 
loss  of  blood  will  produce  it,  as  they  will  produce  even  a 
paralysis.  Excess  of  circulation  in  the  brain  will  produce 
coma,  trance,  or  prolonged  sleep,  faintiugs  and  dizziness  ; and 
so  also  will  great  debility  and  want  of  blood.  The  terminations 
of  the  arterial  fevers,  which  have  previously  produced  high  ex- 
citements and  long- continued  watchfulness,  will  show  wrhat  is 
termed  their  crisis  in  long  sleeps.  If  you  destroy  their  action 
by  abstraction  of  blood,  you  produce  a dangerous  delirium  ; or 
if  you  purge  and  so  take  away  the  vital  elements  from  the  great 
laboratory  of  the  system,  and  so  do  violence  to  a natural  law, 
the  same  effects  will  be  produced. 

Eevers  have  been  termed  the  opprobria  of  the  healing  art, 
even  by  the  most  talented  of  the  medical  body,  simply  because 
doctors  themselves  will  not  learn  natural  laws.  Men  who  for 
years  have  ruled  the  destinies  of  physic  in  modern  days,  declare 
that  fevers  are  now  more  scientifically  treated,  simply  because 
less  is  done  by  art  and  more  left  to  Nature.  To  what  base 
issue  must  we  come  at  last,  that  great  wisdom  is  required  to 
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prove  a negative  ? Nerves,  like  any  other  organic  structures, 
may  be  destroyed  and  renewed.  For  instance,  if  a large  ab- 
scess occurs,  there  is  extensive  disintegration  of  solid  material. 
During  the  progress  of  this  change  the  pains  are  often  intense, 
clearly  showing  that  destruction  of  nerves  is  going  on.  When 
the  abscess  has  discharged  itself,  and  the  new  material  is  in  the 
course  of  reconstruction  or  repair  of  the  parts,  the  nerves  push 
along  through  them  to  give  the  same  sensation  it  formerly 
possessed.  So  also  with  wounds  or  highlv-destructive  ulcers  ; 
with  bones  in  the  progress  of  exfoliation  and  during  their  repro- 
duction, nerves  are  destroyed  and  are  renewed. 

Nervous  development  occurs  up  to  adult  life,  and  remains  in 
full  activity  for  many  years.  Nervousness  does  not  accompany 
infancy  or  extreme  old  age,  for  then, 

Nerves  are  in  their  infancy  again, 

And  have  no  vigour  in  them. — Tempest. 

Whatever  concerns  the  nerves  calls  forth  an  army  of  reme- 
dies directed  in  two  divisions  to  the  internals  or  centres,  and  to 
the  externals  or  surfaces,  constituting  the  two  great  battledores 
for  the  nervous  shuttlecock.  At  one  time  all  medicine  and 
dietetics  are  directed  to  the  one  in  the  form  of  iron,  steel,  and 
tonics ; and  because  Nature  herself  often  relieves  by  fluxes  or 
sudden  discharges,  so  they  are  imitated  by  art.  The  one  is  a 
sure  and  successful  act,  because  it  is  well  known  on  what  prin- 
ciple it  is  done ; the  other  is  an  uncertain  act,  as  is  often  proved 
by  its  want  of  success ; because  it  is  done  by  inference  only, 
and  consequently  on  an  uncertainty.  At  another  time,  art  is 
induced  to  apply  irritants  and  counter-irritants,  linimeuts, 
blisters,  burnings,  setons,  and  the  whole  art  of  petty  savage 
torture;  because  Nature  relieves  by  skin-eruptions,  which  are 
frequently  natural  counter-irritations.  The  one,  as  a matter  of 
course,  often  fails,  the  other  usually  succeeds. 

To  isolate  or  explain  all  the  varied  actions  of  the  nerves 
would  be  plainly  impossible.  They  are  so  allied  and  bound  up 
with  other  matter,  that  we  try  in  vain  to  do  so ; and  vain  also 
is  the  trial  to  separate  them  from  their  corporate  connexions. 
Specific  treatment  of  all  their  Protean  changes  is  a morbid  folly. 
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Wliat  greater  facts  do  we  require  for  a better  discrimination  in 
the  administration  of  medicines  than  these  ? They  should  lead 
us  to  pause,  before  we  commit  violences  on  the  system  by  drugs. 
If  no  other  consideration  guided  their  uses,  the  nerves,  and 
through  these  their  great  centre,  the  brain,  and  all  that  the 
brain  excogitates  either  as  a reflective,  impressive,  and  inventive 
source  of  mind  and  thought,  should  at  least  be  regarded. 
AVrecks  have  been  made  of  minds  and  nervous  systems  by  the 
false  application  of  medicines  to  bodily  diseases ; and  again, 
bodily  diseases  and  debility  have  ensued  from  want  of  nervous 
power,  destroyed  in  the  vain  endeavour  to  force  Nature  to  the 
standard  of  human  suppositions  and  inferences.  The  records 
of  medicine,  however,  are  not  barren  in  facts  for  our  guidance ; 
but,  nevertheless,  they  are  so  hedged-in  by  false  theories  and 
prejudices,  that  the  latter  actually  predominate  and  overwhelm 
them.  In  treating  the  body,  therefore,  for  any  form  of  disease, 
the  results  on  the  nerves  and  the  mind  should  always  occupy  a 
deep  thought.  In  all  ailments,  the  broadest  generalities  are 
the  safest  and  best  means  to  be  pursued.  Care  and  gentleness, 
discretion  and  thought,  are  most  necessary;  and  in  all  in- 
stances, the  most  profound  discrimination  is  required. 

Thus,  the  laws  which  I have  propounded  can  be  brought  to 
bear  in  a marked  degree.  The  hypothesis  of  health  as  a 
standard  will  be  found  of  the  greatest  service.  Incipient 
attacks  may  be  checked  — confirmed  ones  mitigated  or  pre- 
vented— and  the  most  violent  ones  assuaged  by  simply  treating 
the  whole  body  on  the  principles  of  natural  law  ; and  doing  no 
violence  to  its  distinctive  bodily  or  nervous  characteristics. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  SENSES  AND  THEIR  ADJUNCTS. 

Duality  of  the  organs  of  sense — The  Eyes  the  windows  of  the  brain;  their 
structure,  functions,  and  defects — Spectacles  and  eye-glasses — Short-sight  and 
its  causes  in  infancy  and  early  life — Old  sight,  how  to  be  managed — Optics 
and  their  application — The  use  of  the  eyelids  and  eyelashes — Cure  of  accidents 
and  injuries  to  the  eye  and  surrounding  parts — Shades  and  bandages — Ge- 
neral directions — The  Ears  : their  structure,  functions,  and  complaints — 
Deafness  and  its  treatment — Aurists  and  their  quackeries — The  Nose  : its 
structure  and  affections — Spitting,  hawking,  and  their  uses — Tingling  in  the 
nose,  and  its  cause  — The  Schneiderian  membrane — Polypi — Remarks  on 
snuff-taking — The  Teeth  : their  structure  and  diseases — Modern  dentistry — 
Effects  of  calomel  on  the  teeth — Artificial  teeth — The  Tongue,  as  an  organ 
of  sense — Sense,  motion,  instinct,  and  reason,  considered  as  adjuncts  or  sup- 
plementary senses — General  deductions  on  the  senses. 

Nature,  whenever  she  can  do  so  with  advantage,  doubles  her 
organs.  This  is  instanced  in  her  giving  two  eyes,  two  ears, 
and  two  nostrils,  formed  bv  a divided  chamber  in  the  nose. 
In  other  cases,  she  expands  these  even  more  extensively,  as  I 
have  already  shown  respecting  the  papillae  of  the  tongue,  each 
of  which  is  a separate  organ  of  taste.  Eor  the  sense  of  touch, 
the  hands  and  fingers  are  the  organs  used  ; though  the  lips  also 
afford  exquisite  means  of  appreciating  this,  as  in  the  cases  of 
love  and  affection.  The  whole  body  itself,  also,  performs  these 
functions  of  touch.  The  twofold  division  of  the  brain,  the 
two  lungs,  the  two  kidneys,  the  two  breasts,  &c.,  the  two 
arms  and  hands,  legs  and  feet,  all  attest  a care  and  provision. 
Even  the  double  purposes  of  single  organs  and  secretions  mani- 
fest a happy  union  between  the  chemico-vital  actions  and  the 
mechanism  assisting  them.  The  double  set  of  blood-vessels, 
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tlie  absorbent  vessels,  and  those  which  carry  elements  of  new 
materials — besides  many  other  matters  and  parts  that  combine 
to  make  up  the  living  animal  or  man  for  all  purposes  intended. 
All  these  indicate  the  same  wise  provision  of  Nature. 

The  Eyes  are  the  windows  of  the  brain.  Their  formation  is 
wonderfully  beautiful,  and  their  nerves  are  of  the  largest  kind. 
The  two  chambers  in  each  eye — one  containing  a watery  fluid, 
and  the  other  a crystalline  lens — absorb  the  objects  and  per- 
form the  first  function  of  sight.  The  iris,  or  part  next  the 
white  of  the  eye,  forms  the  more  striking  portion,  giving  to 
each  individual  the  colour  of  his  eye.  It  also  has  the  power  of 
contracting  or  dilating  in  a perfect  circle,  leaving  a black  centre, 
the  pupil,  for  the  admission  and  regulation  of  light,  and  con- 
ducting the  impression  of  the  object  to  the  retina,  or  optic 
nerve,  and  thence  to  the  brain.  Lord  Bacon  says : “ As  long 
looking  against  the  sun  or  a fire  hurteth  the  eye  by  dilatation, 
so  curious  printing  in  small  volumes  and  reading  of  small  letters 
do  hurt  the  eye  by  contraction .”  With  all  deference,  however, 
to  so  great  an  authorit}'-,  I am  non-content  with  his  lordship’s 
observation  ; for  I believe  the  reverse  to  be  the  case.  The  iris 
contracts  in  a strong  light,  so  as  to  admit  as  little  as  possible, 
as  it  would  be  injurious  to  the  sight,  or  even  the  brain,  to  face 
too  great  a light ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  dark,  the  iris 
dilates  to  its  utmost  extent,  in  order  to  obtain  for  the  eye  the 
impression  of  the  object,  and  get  all  the  light  it  can.  So,  like- 
wise, in  looking  at  small  print  the  pupil  becomes  dilated,  and 
the  constant  habit  thereof  injures  the  eye  by  dilatation  ; for  the 
eye  wants  all  the  light  it  can  collect  to  read  the  smallness  of 
the  print.  This  is  injurious,  and  should  be  avoided  as  much 
as  possible.  We  may  suffer  a loss  of  hearing,  smelling,  taste, 
or  the  fine  sense  of  touch,  and  only  suffer  inconvenience  ; but 
the  loss  of  sight  is  irreparable.  Even  a defect  of  power  in  the 
organ  of  sight  is  a great  drawback. 

One  cannot  but  be  struck  at  the  increasing  number  of  young 
persons  now  wearing  spectacles  or  eye-glasses.  It  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  a certain  per-centage  of  these,  especially  young 
men  of  weak  minds  or  limited  capacities,  adopt  the  eye-glass  as 
a fashion,  until  they  are  old  enough  to  know  better,  and  then 
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probably  finding  that  the  organ,  having  been  so  misused,  has  been 
weakened  only  from  their  own  folly,  they  are  compelled  to 
seek  the  optician’s  aid.  Taking  those,  however,  who  are  obliged 
to  use  them  from  sheer  necessity,  I am  of  opinion  that  this  por- 
tion of  the  community  has  been  of  late  years  greatly  on  the  in- 
crease. If  the  parents  have  not  had  short  or  defective  sight, 
I would  ask,  why  should  their  children  ? In  looking  about  for 
causes,  I have  great  reason  to  ascribe  blame  where  popular 
custom  would  oppose  me  ; and  here  I go  back  to  their  birth. 
Nothing  has  ever  appeared  to  me  so  inconsistent  as  the  ad- 
mission of  too  much  light  into  the  lying-in  room.  It  is  quite 
sufficient  that  a child  has  eyes,  and  that  they  appear  good ; but 
what  is  the  use  of  sight  to  babes  ? They  cannot  distinguish 
one  person  from  another,  or  one  thing  from  another  ; and  why 
should  we  then  expose  such  delicate  organs  to  a blaze  of  light  ? 
Depend  on  it,  much  harm  has  been  done  to  the  eyesight  by  ex- 
cess of  light  in  the  earliest  stages  of  infancy,  and  more  espe- 
cially if  either  parent  has  weak  eyes  ; for,  besides  an  hereditary 
cause,  great  light  aggravates  the  mischief ; and  therefore  a dark 
lying-in  room  at  first,  a moderately  light  nursery  afterwards, 
and  the  non-exposure  of  infants  to  a strong  light  for  some 
months,  should  be  strictly  enjoined.  I much  incline,  therefore, 
to  think,  that  an  injury  to  the  sight  from  an  excess  of  light  at 
this  early  stage  of  life  is  a great  source  of  short-sightedness  to 
many  young  persons. 

The  eyes  of  infants,  in  fact,  must  be  instructed,  just  as  their 
minds  are  in  after-life.  Greater  attention  to  this  subject,  then, 
may  prove  of  great  importance  to  many.  Too  strong  a light  in 
a sleeping-room  is  bad,  especially  if  persons  have  their  beds 
opposite  the  window  ; for  to  wake  suddenly  out  of  sleep,  with 
a strong  glaring  light  on  the  eyes,  cannot  but  eventually  injure 
the  strongest  and  most  healthy  sight ; and,  where  it  is  naturally 
weak,  or  there  be  any  hereditary  disposition  towards  a debility 
in  the  organs,  this  custom  must  of  course  exercise  very  per- 
nicious effects.  Persons  waking  from  sleep  should  have  the 
eye  prepared  by  a subdued  light  first ; and  if  the  sight  be  good, 
the  time  occupied  in  partially  dressing  will  be  quite  sufficient 
to  prepare  the  organs  for  meeting  a stronger  body  of  light. 
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This  is  especially  to  be  remembered  in  summer-time,  where 
the  chamber  has  an  eastern  aspect. 

Good  sight  may  continue  for  many  years ; but,  as  we  get  older, 
and  it  becomes  defective  in  its  inner  chambers,  we  then  require 
the  aid  of  art ; in  which  case  great  care  should  be  used.  The  first 
indication  is,  that  we  cannot  see  at  the  same  focus  as  we  were 
wont  to  do,  but  are  obliged  to  hold  the  book  or  paper  at  a little 
farther  distance  from  us  than  before.  This  may  go  on  for  some 
little  time ; but  those  who  have  to  use  their  eyes  much  in  writing 
or  reading  should  be  careful  at  this  juncture.  In  daylight,  they 
appear  to  suffer  no  great  inconvenience ; but,  when  candlelight 
comes,  I have  seen  the  most  pernicious  errors  adopted,  and 
amongst  others,  that  of  placing  a light  between  the  eyes  and 
the  paper  to  be  read.  Now,  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  this  is  one  of  the  most  injurious  things  to  the  sight  that 
can  possibly  be  done;"  and  those  who  do  not  listen  to  the 
caution  will  have  to  pay  dearly  enough  for  their  neglect. 
The  light  should  always  be  placed  behind  the  individuals ; and 
while  they  are  in  the  shade,  the  light  itself  should  be  thrown 
on  the  subject  to  be  read  or  seen. 

The  first  indication  of  the  object  being  held  at  a greater 
distance  than  before,  at  once  marks  the  time  for  artificial  aid, 
and  the  person  so  affected  should  at  once  seek  the  optician’s 
assistance  to  preserve  the  eyes.  At  first,  the  spectacles  will 
only  be  required  for  the  artificial  light  of  the  evening.  The 
following  hints  should  be  attended  to.  If  at  the  usual  focus  of 
reading  the  print  should  appear  smaller  than  usual,  at  a little 
further  distance  it  will  increase  in  size.  This,  indeed,  is  the 
first  hint  of  the  sight  being  impaired.  Knowing  this,  do  not 
persist  too  long  in  being  satisfied  with  it ; but,  if  dissatisfied, 
never  use  an  old  person’s  spectacles,  for  you  will  thus  make  bad 
much  worse  by  using  glasses  of  a stronger  magnifying  power 
than  requisite,  and  so  actually  make  your  eyes  older  than  they 
really  are.  Opticians  have  prepared  glasses  from  the  very 
lowest  magnifying  power  upwards  to  the  highest,  so  as  to  meet 
all  cases.  If,  therefore,  the  sight  requires  its  earliest  assist- 
ance, it  is  very  evident  that  the  lowest  powered  glass  is  the 
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first  to  be  used.  How  imprudent,  then,  is  it  to  begin  of  one’s 
own  accord  with  a higher  power  than  is  requisite  ! 

It  may  happen,  moreover,  that  one  eye  may  require  as- 
sistance before  the  other ; though  generally  in  a previously 
good  sight  both  become  uniformly  affected.  Try  them;  for 
should  one  alone  be  affected,  a pair  of  spectacles  with  a low 
powered  glass  for  the  defective  eye,  and  a plain  glass  for  the 
other,  is  the  best,  or  a single  glass  for  that  eye  alone.  When 
used,  however,  both  should  be  kept  open,  thereby  making  both 
equal.  A single  glass,  moreover,  should  not  be  used  when 
the  sight  of  both  eyes  is  equal ; for  then  one  eye  will  be  strained 
at  the  expense  of  the  other — that  alone  which  receives  the 
assistance  doing  all  the  work.  In  this  case,  use  spectacles  or 
a double  hand-glass  of  equal  power,  with  both  eyes  alike.  A 
manufacturing  optician  is  the  best  person  to  apply  to — one 
who  will  take  pains  to  point  out  all  this ; whereas  a mere 
seller  of  spectacles,  like  a vendor  of  ready-made  clothes,  would 
let  you  have  just  what  you  would  yourself  like  to  purchase. 
It  is  nothing  to  him,  whether  you  be  pleased,  or  suited,  or 
blinded.  By  the  former  you  are  benefited,  while  by  the  latter 
you  only  get  discomfort  or  permanent  injury. 

Whatever  work  you  be  engaged  in,  let  the  light  fall  on  it, 
and  always  keep  yourself  in  the  shade.  Place  your  back,  then, 
to  the  window,  if  reading  by  daylight — when  the  light  will, 
of  course,  fall  upon  the  object.  When  writing,  get  a side-light,  if 
possible;  but  if  you  have  a front  light,  as  under  a window, 
shade  it  a little,  bringing  only  its  rays  on  the  paper,  or  let  the 
top  of  the  head  form  the  shade.  In  the  same  way,  with  a candle 
or  lamp,  throw  the  light  upon  the  paper,  and  do  not  let  the 
glare  of  light  go  direct  to  your  eyes.  If  the  light  be  above 
you,  as  from  a chandelier,  so  much  the  better.  If  in  the  habit 
of  using  the  telescope,  try,  if  possible,  to  keep  both  eyes  open ; 
for  by  shutting  the  opposite  one  to  that  used  with  the  glass, 
the  sight  is  strained  and  ultimately  weakened.  Keeping  both 
eyes  open  regulates  the  sight  of  both.  Looking  through  a 
telescope  at  distant  objects,  however,  is  widely  different  from 
reading  those  that  are  near  with  a single  eye-glass. 
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The  sight  of  the  eyes  varies  very  greatly.  Some  persons  can 
distinguish  objects  at  a long  distance  better  than  others ; while 
closer  objects  are  not  so  distinctly  seen — others  on  the  con- 
trary being  exactly  the  reverse.  These  are  called  long  sight , 
or  short  sight,  according  to  the  circumstance.  Some  require 
spectacles  to  see  objects  before  them  at  a distance,  yet  do  not 
require  them  for  reading  or  writing ; while  others  require  them 
for  reading  or  writing,  and  not  to  see  more  distant  objects. 
Many  may  have  equally  good  sight,  and  yet  have  a different  focus. 
Again,  some  people  cannot  recognise  colours,  and  without 
having  any  apparent  defect  in  the  eyes,  are  unable  to  distinguish 
a green  from  a red,  or  a white  from  a black,  and  so  on.  This 
may  seem  very  strange ; but,  nevertheless,  it  is  a well-known 
fact. 

Nature  has  given  us  eyelashes,  so  that  the  lids,  when 
brought  close  together,  can  be  seen  through,  as  through  a veil — 
the  eyes  being  thus  protected  from  too  strong  a light,  or  the 
effect  of  a high  wind,  or  from  dust  or  foreign  bodies.  The  lids 
are  involuntary  in  their  action,  as  well  as  voluntary.  In  the 
former  case,  they  seem  to  be  under  the  regulation  of  a peculiar 
attribute  of  the  body,  as  opposed  to  reason  or  instinct,  called 
sensation.  The  ball  or  globe  of  the  eye  is  protected  by  a mu- 
cous membranous  covering,  which  is  reflected  on  the  under 
sides  of  the  lids  ; and  the  secretion  on  this  membrane  acts  as  a 
lubricating  fluid,  giving  free  play  to  one  over  the  other.  Any 
excess  of  this  fluid  is  carried  into  the  nose  through  a little 
orifice  at  the  inner  corner  of  the  lower  lid ; whereas,  if  more 
be  secreted  than  can  thus  be  carried  off,  as  in  the  act  of  crying, 
it  falls  over  the  lower  lids  in  the  form  of  tears. 

Notwithstanding  the  protection  of  the  eyelashes,  foreign  sub- 
stances often  get  into  the  eyes.  When  this  happens,  the  organs 
should  be  closed  and  kept  so,  if  possible,  for  a short  time ; 
because  the  action  of  the  lids  on  the  globe  or  ball  of  the  eye 
causes  a gravitation  of  the  fluid  secretion  to  the  inner  corner 
near  the  nose.  On  dusty  days,  for  instance,  and  during  high 
winds,  these  inner  corners  may  be  noticed,  in  those  obliged  to  go 
out,  to  be  filled  with  small  grits  and  foreign  substances,  showing 
that  the  eye  has  the  power  of  cleansing  itself.  Should  insects 
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fly  into  the  eyes,  the  lids  should  he  pressed  upon  them  to  kill 
them,  when  they  will  instantly  become  foreign  bodies  that 
will  gravitate  towards  the  inner  corners,  and  then  become 
excluded. 

The  eyes  are  subject  to  many  diseases,  both  of  their  internal 
and  external  structure.  The  external  membrane,  or  conjunctiva , 
may  become  bloodshot,  first  from  an  engorgement,  and  then 
from  a rupture  of  some  of  the  smaller  vessels,  which  in  their 
healthy  state  carry  a white  blood,  giving  the  white  appearance 
to  the  globe  of  the  eye  external  to  the  iris.  Well — suddenly  all 
this  becomes  suffused  and  red.  Any  slight  lotion  of  a styptic 
character,  or  that  acts  in  that  way,  will  do  good ; hut  nothing 
is  so  pernicious,  as  binding  an  eye  up  either  with  a handker- 
chief or  in  linen,  or  the  use  of  a shade.  The  membranes  of 
the  eye  are  what  are  termed  mucous  membranes,  and  should 
be  always  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air.  Air,  in  fact,  is  as 
good  for  healing  a bloodshot  eye  as  any  artificial  application. 
Never,  then , hind  up  the  eyes  or  exclude  them  from  the  air  in 
any  disease  of  these  membranes  alone ; — for  if  you  do  so,  you 
will  have  to  abide  the  consequences.  These  membranes  form 
no  portion  of  the  gift  of  sight — the  functions  of  which  lie 
wholly  within  the  eye  and  its  chambers. 

The  external  membrane  is  subject  to  a certain  dryness  re- 
sulting from  deficient  secretion  of  mucus ; and  the  sensation  is 
then  very  painful,  just  as  if  sand  were  in  the  eyes.  Small 
ulcers,  too,  may  arise  on  this  membrane,  and  purulent  matter 
be  discharged  therefrom.  It  may  be  inflamed,  also,  from  irri- 
tating matter  getting  into  the  eye ; but  whether  this  arise  from 
natural  or  foreign  causes,  the  use  of  lotions  will  be  found  very 
agreeable  for  cleansing,  soothing,  and  acting  as  a tonic  thereto. 
When  any  natural  disease  of  the  inner  part  of  the  eyes  from 
engorgement  of  blood,  and  either  inflammation  or  congestive 
actions  ensue,  the  system  must  be  treated  generally ; and  you 
will  derive  great  information  from  the  tongue.  In  short,  judi- 
cious general  treatment  will  often  do  more  than  directing  too 
much  especial  attention  to  the  organ  itself ; for  you  should  never 
forget  that  the  eyes,  like  other  organs,  contain  within  a small 
compass  their  own  nerves,  arteries,  veins,  absorbents,  serous 
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and  mucous  membranes,  and  that  all  these  vessels  and  parts 
strongly  sympathise  with  certain  conditions  of  the  body  and 
the  blood.  If  any  part  of  the  eyes,  then,  has  been  the  subject 
of  disease,  it  becomes  a peccant  part,  and  disease  will  fly  to  it 
on  that  account  in  preference  to  another. 

Oculists  as  a class  devote  their  attention  too  much  to  spe- 
cialities ; and  none  more  than  they  have  used  the  mercurials 
boldly  and  unsparingly  for  eye-diseases.  Of  late,  I am  told, 
they  have  become  more  chary  in  this.  It  may  be  so ; but  they 
are  bad  enough  even  now,  and  have  still  a great  deal  to  learn, 
like  most  of  us.  In  all  cases  where  operations  are  necessary, 
as  in  cataract  and  the  like,  their  manual  dexterity  in  the  use  of 
the  knife  renders  them  very  useful  members  of  society ; their 
constant  practice  in  this  department  alone  giving  them  a superior 
claim  over  all  others  to  be  entrusted  with  these  matters.  Still,  as 
far  as  I can  judge,  I do  not  see  that  they  are  more  advanced  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  laws  governing  diseases  of  the  eyes  than 
the  generality  of  practitioners,  nor  in  their  mode  of  treatment 
either. 

When  the  eyes  from  internal  or  deep-seated  disease  are  in- 
tolerant of  light,  a darkened  room  is  always  a better  remedy 
than  the  use  of  a shade.  If  exercise  in  the  open  air,  however, 
is  imperatively  called  for  in  the  condition  of  the  patient,  and 
when  the  light  would  be  too  oppressive,  the  greatest  care  is 
required.  A shade  of  the  very  lightest  character  should  be 
procured,  and  fitted  with  the  least  possible  pressure  on  the 
head  and  temples,  at  a sufficient  distance,  too,  from  the  organ 
to  admit  the  air  to  the  outer  or  mucous  membranes ; nor  should 
it  ever  be  forgotten  that,  while  endeavouring  to  cure  an  evil 
arising  from  the  central  chambers  of  the  eye  itself,  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  induce  disease  of  the  membranes  of  the  external 
parts,  which  most  assuredly  will  be  the  case,  if  the  air  be  ex- 
cluded therefrom.  Nothing,  therefore,  is  so  bad  as  tying  a 
handkerchief  of  any  kind,  silk  or  linen,  over  the  eyes.  If  mu- 
cous membranes  subject  to  the  atmospheric  action,  like  those 
of  the  eyes,  are  thus  treated,  they  get  softened ; and  by  long  con- 
tinuance of  this  practice,  I have  even  seen  the  globe  itself  pro- 
trude through  them,  and  the  eye  lost  for  ever,  with  consequent, 
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disfigurement.  For  simple  inflammations,  attended  with  in- 
ability to  hear  the  light,  I have  often  seen  certain  of  “ the 
million”  tie  up  their  eyes  in  this  manner  on  their  own  respon- 
sibility, at  the  risk  of  losing  their  own  sight,  as  well  as  that  of 
their  children,  whom  they  always  serve  in  the  same  barbarous 
manner,  for  want  of  knowing  better. 

Children  and  young  people  of  very  fair  complexions  and  very 
light  blue  eyes  are  subject  to  blear  eyes,  or  extremely  red  edges 
along  the  margins,  whence  the  eyelashes  arise.  This  in  its 
first  mild  stage  comes  with  a sticky  dry  gum  at  the  root  of  the 
eyelashes,  and  then  extends  to  a sore  inside  as  well  as  outside 
of  these  spaces.  This  is  a great  disfigurement,  and  should  be 
cured  as  soon  as  apparent,  on  the  principle  to  be  observed 
with  all  skin-diseases,  that  of  never  allowing  them  to  gain 
a head.  The  golden  ointment,  or  red  oxide  of  mercury,  is  the 
best  application,  as  it  acts  as  a stimulant  to  the  parts,  and 
destroys  any  excess  of  growth.  "When  this  disease  has  gained 
ground,  although  the  parts  seem  eaten  away,  as  by  a corrosive 
action,  yet  they  assume  more  the  appearance  of  proud  flesh, 
which  never  takes  a skin-covering,  and  unless  a healthy  base  is 
secured,  the  disease  progresses.  The  nitrate  of  silver  would 
be  beneficial ; yet  this  is  not  very  easy  of  application.  The 
above  ointments  do  not  become  absorbed,  so  as  in  any  way  to 
affect  the  system  by  the  mercury  in  this  form.  They  merely 
stimulate,  while  the  unctuous  portion  becomes  chemically 
rancid  from  the  secretion  of  the  sore  itself,  so  that  by  this 
union  a cure  is  effected. 

In  the  pain  caused  by  bloodshot  eyes,  a drop  or  two  of 
laudanum  placed  at  one  corner  of  the  eye  with  a camel’s  hair- 
brush will  relieve  it.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  eye,  like 
all  other  similar  membranes,  can  well  bear  stimulating ; and 
therefore  dilute  nitric-acid  in  water  forms  a valuable  colly rium. 
Goulard-water  (which  is  an  acetate  of  lead)  is  much  used, 
but  is  not  so  safe  as  the  dilute  nitric-acid  lotion.  Both,  how- 
ever, must  be  used  with  great  caution,  and  very  weak.  Simple 
rose-water,  or  plain  cold  water  are  also  good,  and  sometimes  the 
eyes  are  benefited  by  tepid  water,  or  milk-and-water.  Many 
little  affections  of  the  eyes  are  got  over  very  cleverly ; but 
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whenever  any  disease  of  a persistent  character  attacks  them, 
they  are  most  assuredly  the  outlet  for  some  constitutional  dis- 
turbance, and  take  as  much  the  onus  of  disease  from  other 
parts  of  the  body,  as  a disease  of  any  internal  organ  or  structure. 
If  we  could  get  at  any  internal  organ  of  the  body,  we  should 
no  doubt  mess  it  about  much  in  the  same  manner  as  we  do  the 
eyes;  but  as  we  fortunately  cannot  do  this,  we  are  driven  to 
treat  the  system  generally,  and  this  cures  it.  Why  then 
should  we  not  serve  the  poor  eyes  in  the  same  manner  and 
leave  them  alone?  Were  we  only  to  do  this,  there  would  he 
much  less  of  eye-disease  than  we  see  at  present. 

The  Ears  are  so  constructed,  that  nothing  can  get  into  them 
from  the  external  parts  to  the  head.  The  hones  in  which  the 
sense  of  hearing  is  contained,  and  from  which  it  is  conveyed  to 
the  brain,  support  each  side  of  the  skull,  and  are,  in  fact,  its 
thickest  and  most  solid  parts,  forming  the  buttresses  or  piers 
from  which  the  arch  of  the  skull  springs.  It  is  in  the  central 
part  of  these  hones,  that  are  contained  the  beautiful  and  com- 
plicated organs  of  hearing ; and,  curious  enough,  these  bones 
are  the  first  formed  in  the  embryo  of  animals.  In  deaf  and 
dumb  people  they  are  entirely  solid ; whereas,  in  those  who 
have  the  sense  of  hearing  in  full  perfection,  they  are  more  hol- 
low, and  formed  into  spiral  caverns,  so  as  to  allow  the  admission 
of  air  into  them  by  the  mucous  membranous  passages  situated 
at  the  back  of  the  nose.  I mention  this  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
explaining,  that  deafness,  when  arising  from  a cold,  may  be  pro- 
duced by  the  thickening  of  the  lining  of  these  inner  air  tubes, 
the  nervous  membranes  of  which  are  as  liable  to  congestions  or 
inflammatory  actions  as  all  similar  membranes  in  other  parts. 

Deafness  may  arise,  too.  from  the  accumulation  of  wax  in  the 
external  orifice  of  the  ear,  destroying  the  sensibility  to  sound 
which  is  conveyed  by  the  air  to  the  drum  of  the  ear,  through 
the  undulatory  motions  of  the  atmosphere.  Eor  some  distance 
into  the  outer  part  of  the  ear  the  skin  is  dry ; but  as  it 
approaches  the  drum,  it  is  moist,  and  has  the  character  of 
mucous  membrane.  It  is  necessary,  also,  that  there  should  be 
moisture  here  ; and  thin  moist  wax  is  therefore  secreted.  In 
some  persons,  this  has  a disposition  to  inordinate  action  and 
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collection  ; in  which  case,  unless  it  comes  away,  it  hardens,  and 
should  then  he  carefully  removed  ; though  in  others  there  is  no 
occasion  to  do  so.  Indeed,  I consider  it  very  injurious  to  be 
constantly  picking  the  ears,  especially  when  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  it.  All  mucous  membranes  should  he  constantly  acted 
upon  by  air  ; and  to  close  up  the  ears  with  cotton  is  a very  per- 
nicious practice.  Yet  there  maybe  times  at  which  this  external 
orifice  should  be  kept  warm.  In  these  rare  cases,  a piece  of 
cotton  wool  should  he  used  sufficiently  large  to  block  up  the 
outer  opening,  but  not  to  penetrate  the  chamber.  Small  pieces, 
indeed,  have  been  known  to  get  into  the  ear,  to  absorb  the  wax, 
become  hardened  along  with  it,  to  continue  there,  and  so  cause  a 
mechanical  deafness. 

Deafness,  therefore,  from  external  causes  may  arise  from 
this  source,  as  well  as  from  natural  accumulation  and  hardening 
of  the  wax  ; or  from  too  dry  a state  of  the  mucous  membrane 
immediately  upon  the  drum  of  the  ear  and  round  the  margin  ; 
from  frequent  picking  and  cleaning  of  the  ear,  and  constantly 
wiping  away  the  necessary  moisture ; also  from  syringing  with 
small  squirts  or  syringes,  which  do  not  send  a sufficient  body  of 
water  to  bring  away  any  hardened  wax  that  may  have  accumu- 
lated there,  and  thus  only  add  to  its  density  ; or,  lastly,  from 
an  irregularity  in  the  calibre  of  the  opening, — a fact  I have 
often  witnessed,  especially  in  those  subject  to  accumulation 
and  hardening  of  wax ; for  where  the  opening  is  of  a proper 
calibre,  the  wax  may  become  hardened,  suddenly  loosened  from 
the  drum,  and  fall  out,  whereas,  in  those  of  smaller  calibre,  it 
has  no  such  chance. 

Deafness,  again,  may  arise  from  the  undulation  of  sound  going 
too  forcibly  into  the  ear,  such  as  might  occur  from  artillery,  or 
from  the  constant  hammering  of  boiler-makers,  two-thirds  of 
whom  are  deaf  from  this  source.  There  is  very  little  whispering 
or  talking  going  on  in  boiler  manufactories.  The  din  of  hammer- 
ing is  so  great,  that  the  men  are  compelled  to  keep  steadily  at 
their  wrork.  The  external  passage,  also,  of  the  ear  is  subject  to 
small  boils  or  abscesses  that  close  the  outer  passage.  These  will 
often  prove  extremely  painful ; and  if  much  swelling  takes  place, 
should  be  treated  with  cold  applications,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
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centrating  them,  and  when  they  have  broken,  with  warm  appli- 
cations, to  hasten  the  discharge  and  excite  a curative  action. 

Deafness  will  sometimes  arise  from  cold  and  from  congestive 
action  of  the  mucous  membranes ; nor  should  it  ever  be  for- 
gotten, that  the  same  sympathy  between  approximating  mucous 
membranes  about  the  eyes,  nose,  mouth,  inner  air-membranes  of 
the  ears  (called  the  Eustachian  tubes),  or  wherever  else  they 
have  connexions,  may  happen  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  the 
sympathetic  actions  of  mucous  membranes  throughout  the 
whole  alimentary  canal.  Deafness  from  external  affections  may, 
therefore,  be  benefited  by  external  or  mechanical  remedies, 
— such  as  syringing,  or  the  application  of  oil  or  glycerine. 
Deafness  from  a morbid  condition  of  the  inner-membranes, 
either  congestive  or  inflammatory,  is  to  be  treated  medically, 
according  to  the  indications  of  the  tongue. 

A sixth  class  of  deafness  may  arise  from  the  internal  lining 
or  structures  of  the  internal  ear,  within  the  cavities  of  the  bones 
themselves.  This  class  is  the  most  difficult  to  treat ; but  I am 
clearly  of  opinion  that  in  these  cases  the  less  that  is  done  to  the 
ears  themselves  the  better,  the  general  state  of  the  body  being 
that  which  demands  our  chief  attention.  These  are  the  cases 
that  give  rise  to  the  sect  of  Aurists,  whom  I have  never  found 
able  to  do  more  good  than  the  accomplished  surgeon  or  phy- 
sician, especially  such  as  shrink  from  too  great  specialities,  but 
take  the  more  comprehensive  and  general  views  of  treatment. 
As  I have  spoken  of  this  under  the  head  of  Quackery,  I shall 
only  warn  all  persons  subject  to  deafness,  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  congenital  or  hereditary  deafness — some  peculiar  de- 
fect that  may  show  itself  at  an  early  age  or  ensue  later  in  life, 
and  which  can  never  be  cured  or  benefited,  similar  to  the 
Dysacoci  senilis , or  deafness  from  old  age,  that  always  arises 
from  organic  lesion  within  the  bone  containing  the  sense,  and  of 
course  can  never  be  cured  or  remedied. 

Young  people  who  suffer  from  this  should  be  careful,  then,  not 
to  be  made  worse  through  excessive  interference,  either  by  the  re- 
gular army,  the  militia,  or  the  volunteers  of  medicine.  All  such, 
indeed,  I should  advise  to  be  satisfied,  if  they  retain  the  sense  at 
all,  and  thus  save  themselves  the  sufferings  certain  to  be  in- 
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flicted  on  themselves  by  their  persecutors,  as  well  as  on  their 
pockets,  which  are  the  real  citadel  for  attack,  and  form  the 
true  key  of  the  position.  Attend,  then,  rather  to  the  general 
health  ; and  act  with  common  sense  and  discretion  in  this  as  in 
everything  else. 

The  Nose. — The  nose  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  face, 
and  appears  externally  as  a simple  organ,  though  it  has  an  in- 
ternal twofold  division,  each  having  its  own  external  nostril. 
The  base  of  this  division  is  composed  of  soft  light  bones  inter- 
nally very  intricate  in  their  character  and  uses.  It  has  also  a 
posterior  opening,  and  is  lined  with  mucous  membrane.  It  is 
a bad  habit  that  of  picking  the  nose.  The  membrane  is  delicate 
and  sensitive ; and  children  get  sore  noses  more  from  this  than 
any  other  cause,  their  little  complaints  being  also  rather  diffi- 
cult to  cure.  In  the  Schneiderian  or  mucous  membrane  of  this 
organ  is  situated  the  sense  of  smell,  which  is  often  capricious, 
fastidious,  and  sometimes  highly  sensitive  to  offences  against  it, 
whether  of  the  most  agreeable  kind  or  the  reverse.  A truly 
healthy  condition  of  this  sense  can  stand  almost  anything; 
whereas,  in  its  morbid  actions,  the  effect  upon  it  of  certain 
savours  is  so  repugnant  as  to  cause  faintings,  loathings,  vomit- 
ings, and  affections  of  the  brain,  leading  to  most  unpleasant  re- 
sults. I have  alluded  to  the  acuteness  of  this  sense,  and  its 
highly  sensitive  condition  in  invalids,  under  the  head  of  Nursing 
and  Nurses. 

The  membrane  of  the  nose,  like  all  other  mucous  membranes, 
is  liable  to  congestive  as  well  as  inflammatory  actions,  and 
these  are  shown  in  colds,  by  a morbid  thickening  taking 
place  with  excess  of  secretion.  These  secretions  are  always 
more  or  less  acrid,  and  in  many  persons  so  much  so  towards 
the  upper  part,  that  it  falls  through  the  posterior  opening  and 
lodges  in  the  throat,  leading  to  the  necessity  of  frequent 
hawking.  During  sleep,  also,  the  secretion  will  collect  and  find 
its  way  down  the  throat  in  the  same  manner.  Some  families, 
both  male  and  female,  are  peculiarly  subject  to  this  action, 
which  leads  them  to  the  necessity  of  clearing  their  throats  well 
as  soon  as  they  rise  in  the  morning.  This  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, and  the  neglect  of  it  leads  to  bad  results ; for  whenever 
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this  arises,  other  contiguous  mucous  membranes  may  always 
he  considered  in  the  same  state, — as,  for  instance,  the  upper 
part  of  the  windpipe,  and  along  its  course,  even  to  the  lungs. 
Families  having  a tendency  to  the  congestive  form  of  consump- 
tion are  especially  liable  to  this  nasal  congestion;  and  whenever 
this  occurs,  the  wholesome  practice  of  hawking  well  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning  should  not  be  omitted,  or  considered  in 
any  more  offensive  light  than  the  necessity  for  ridding  themselves 
of  this  or  any  other  natural  excrementitious  matters  of  the 
body. 

The  effect  of  swallowing  secretions  of  this  kind  owing  to  a 
sense  of  delicacy  or  good  manners,  which  is  too  frequently  the 
case,  is  most  pernicious  and  unwholesome  to  the  blood ; for  the 
stomach  receives  it  as  an  excrementitious  deposit,  and  can  only 
get  rid  of  it,  as  it  does  all  other  materials,  by  digestion.  It  is 
therefore  so  treated.  Inordinate  secretions,  then,  when  thev 
become  excrementitious,  should  be  rejected  whenever  they  can 
be  got  rid  of  conveniently.  Nature,  however,  is  very  provident; 
yet  even  he  who  expectorates  most,  cannot  always  effect  the  dis- 
posal of  Schneiderian  mucus  legitimately.  Indeed,  the  rapidity 
of  its  collection,  with  the  constant  act  of  deglutition — performed 
a thousand  times  a day  as  an  involuntary  act  by  every  one — as 
much  results  from  a collection  of  this  secretion  passing  down 
the  posterior  nares,  or  back  parts,  as  from  any  other  cause. 

A provision  is  here  made  of  a double  character,  that  consi- 
derably mitigates  any  of  its  evil  effects.  First,  the  nose  is  the 
recipient  of  the  surplus  secretion  of  the  mucus  of  the  eyes. 
Beyond  what  the  eye  requires  for  use,  all  that  the  ciliary  margins 
retain  gravitates  towards  their  inner  portion,  and  finds  an  outlet 
down  a small  aperture  in  the  inner  part  of  the  lower  lid  ( puncta 
lachrymalis) . This  secretion  from  the  eyes  is  of  a saline  or 
saltish  character.  The  tears  are,  therefore,  made  useful  for  lu- 
bricating the  upper  part  of  the  nose,  and  purifying  the  acid 
character  of  its  secretion, — a fact  that  considerably  tends 
towards  diminishing  the  hurtfulness  of  the  secretion.  Here  is 
another  proof  of  self-dependence,  as  well  as  of  the  elective 
action  of  the  body  in  gaining  its  directly  useful  elementary 
juices. 
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When  sorrow  leads  ns  to  secrete  tears  more  plentifully,  the 
surplus  cannot  he  carried  away  quickly  enough  down  the  ducts 
into  the  nose ; so  the  tear  flows  over  the  margin  of  the  eye 
upon  the  cheek.  Just  before  it  does  so,  however,  the  ducts 
having  been  well  exercised,  a burst  of  crying  takes  place. 
Many  may  also  have  noticed  the  tingling  sensation  at  the  top  of 
the  nose  from  the  excess  of  the  salt  tears  having  run  down  it. 
Excessive  secretion  of  mucus  from  the  nose  in  the  act  of  cry- 
ing is  due  partly  to  the  tears  being  carried  in  excess  down  it, 
and  so  affecting  the  Schneiderian  membrane  itself  by  a sympa- 
thetic action.  As  to  the  largeness  or  smallness  of  the  nose, 
Nature  always  regulates  this  according  to  the  individual 
favoured  or  otherwise ; and  this  has  formed  the  subject  of  some 
curious  speculation  of  character,  the  nose  being  by  many  sup- 
posed to  influence  character ; but  this  admits  of  dispute. 
Whether,  therefore,  the  character  influences  the  size  of  the  nose, 
or  vice  versa,  I must  leave  entirely  to  the  curious  in  nasal  or 
nosarial  shapes. 

The  nose  is  subject  to  organic  growths  from  its  internal  sur- 
faces, such  as  a polypus  or  pendulous  growth  from  radical 
roots ; the  cure  for  which  is  by  grasping  it  with  a pair  of 
forceps,  making  one  or  two  twists,  and  then  pulling  it  forcibly 
away.  The  fibres,  or  roots,  being  thus  tom  out  at  their  base, 
the  mucous  membranes  soon  heal. 

Persons  who  take  snuff*  inordinately  deaden  the  action  of 
smell.  The  sense,  however,  may  remain  very  perfect,  when 
snuff  is  taken  rationally.  Different  species  of  snuffs,  again, 
exercise  different  actions  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose. 
Those  which  come  away  with  the  first  secretion  of  the  membrane 
are  the  least  pernicious,  whilst  those,  on  the  contrary,  that  clog 
and  cake  upon  the  membrane,  are  no  doubt  injurious.  In  the 
former  case,  a man  may  take  snuff  for  years  and  not  have  the 
Yankee  puritanical  nasal  twang  ; while,  in  the  latter  case,  he  may 
get  it  in  high  perfection.  There  are  clean  snuff-takers,  too,  as 
well  as  dirty  snuff-takers.  There  are  those  that  waste  their  snuff 
extravagantly  while  thus  indulging,  and  others  who  take  quite 
as  much  as  is  necessary  without  wasting  it. 

This,  like  all  other  habits,  may  be  pursued  to  excess,  and  then 
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it  is,  like  all  excesses,  bad ; but  instances  are  very  rare  of  ill 
effects  arising  from  only  moderate  indulgence,  I have  heard 
some  affirm  that  snuff  cakes  in  the  head.  Fudge ! What  do 
they  know  of  anatomy,  who  say  so  P Others  allege  that  it  affects 
the  stomach.  What  will  not  excess  in  anything  do  ? Iam  not 
writing  a homily  on  excesses  in  anything ; — they  speak  for  them- 
selves. They  are  the  varied  common-place  arguments  which 
everybody  can  measure  with  half  a grain  of  sense. 

The  Teeth. — According  to  the  character  of  the  animal  and 
his  manner  of  seizing  his  prey  or  eating  his  food,  are  the  num- 
ber, shape,  and  character  of  his  teeth.  As  regards  man,  his 
teeth  are  situated  in  his  upper  and  lower  jaw,  and  consist  of 
eight  cutting  teeth  in  front,  four  tearing  or  eye  teeth,  eight 
half-double  teeth,  and  eight  grinding  teeth,  making  twenty- 
eight  ; in  addition  to  which  some  have  four  more,  others  two, 
called  wisdom-teeth.  These  last  are  dispensed  to  him  irregularly ; 
and  their  coming  sooner  or  later,  or  not  at  all,  will  depend  on 
many  causes.  Their  principal  use  appears  to  be  more  for  aiding 
the  mechanical  arrangement  than  for  anything  else.  If  the  jaws 
grow  and  leave  any  space  between  the  last  grinding-teeth  and 
their  angles,  then  these  wisdom-teeth  are  necessary  to  act  as 
wedges  in  keeping  the  whole  set  firm.  They  are  usually  the 
last  to  come  and  the  first  to  go.  If  a wisdom-tooth  is  removed 
from  its  being  troublesome,  for  want  of  space,  or  from  decay,  the 
grinding-tooth  next  to  it  gets  more  play.  It  is  amenable,  how- 
ever, to  the  same  laws  of  decay,  and  that  being  the  case,  may 
soon  be  lost. 

The  general  healthy  or  unhealthy  condition  of  the  teeth  seems 
to  depend  on  constitution.  Some  persons,  in  whatever  way 
they  live,  whether  they  take  care  of  their  teeth  or  not,  have  and 
keep  a good  regular  set  free  from  decay ; while  others,  with  all 
possible  care  and  attention,  lose  them  from  early  decay.  These 
things  seem  to  run  in  families.  I have  alluded  to  this  subject, 
as  regards  children.  As  it  affects  adults,  care  and  attention  to 
the  teeth  are  incumbent  on  them  for  many  reasons,  such  as 
cleanliness  and  keeping  them  free  from  accumulations  at  their 
bases  ; and  where  the  teeth  are  good  and  sound,  a hard  brush 
is  better  than  a soft  one.  When  matter  collects  at  the  base  of 
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the  teeth,  it  breeds  a scurvy  in  the  gum,  and  causes  a very 
disagreeable  odour ; nay,  even  when  the  breath  be  pure,  it  may 
become  tainted,  as  it  passes  out  of  the  mouth  bearing  with  it 
the  odour  from  the  collected  tartar  at  the  base  of  the  teeth, 
precisely  as  it  may  bear  the  odour  of  a decayed  tooth. 

Some  persons,  with  all  the  care  in  the  world,  have  decayed 
teeth  at  an  early  age.  No  doubt,  habits  of  living  affect  the 
teeth,  and  stomach  and  lung-affections  greatly  tend  to  destroy 
them,  the  former  from  having  an  uniform  predisposition  to  a 
foul  state,  and  the  latter  from  being  in  a morbid  and  congested 
state,  causing  greater  concentration  and  pungency  of  the  car- 
bonic-acid gas.  Foetor  of  the  breath,  too,  will  arise  from 
certain  states  of  the  stomach  and  lungs,  as  well  as  from  inat- 
tention to  the  cleansing  of  the  teeth,  and  will  be  caused  also  by 
decayed  teeth  or  habitually  smoking  tobacco. 

The  teeth  being  intended  for  the  mastication  of  the  food, 
mastication  has  necessarily  a double  action ; — its  first  being  to 
disintegrate  the  food,  in  order  to  save  the  stomach  a harder 
duty ; the  second,  a mechanical  action  to  excite  secretion  in  all 
the  glands  and  follicles  in  and  about  the  mouth,  for  the  purpose 
of  lubricating  the  whole  mass,  before  it  is  swallowed.  Morbid 
conditions  often  arise  in  the  system  from  disregard  to  this 
mechanical  action,  and  deprive  it  of  its  due  amount  of  self- 
dependence  from  these  salivary  sources ; for  it  is  evident,  if  the 
food  is  not  properly  masticated  by  those  who  have  good  grinders, 
or  from  inability  in  those  who  have  lost  them,  that  there  cannot 
be  so  correct  an  action  in  the  secreting  glands  about  the  mouth, 
though  Nature  may  furnish  a sufficient  amount  of  secretion  for 
the  mass  to  be  swallowed. 

Although  the  teeth  decay  sooner  in  some  persons  than  others, 
according  to  their  constitutional  idiosyncrasy,  nevertheless,  any 
attack  of  illness  may  hasten  this  process  even  in  those  who  have 
sound  teeth.  Here,  again,  the  pernicious  use  of  the  mercurials 
is  a fruitful  source  of  decay.  Having  extracted  thousands  of  teeth 
from  the  jaws  of  all  classes,  I have  abundant  reason  for  saying 
this,  without  taking  into  account  the  inquiries  I have  made  of 
all  classes,  from  the  man  who  would  get  his  one  or  two  guineas 
fee,  to  him  who  extracts  them  for  a shilling.  The  observation 
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of  such  persons  of  all  classes  confirms  my  own  experience,  that 
to  the  mercurials  they  owe  the  greatest  part  of  their  practice. 

Those,  also,  who  have  had  most  experience  in  dentistry  never 
fail  to  detect  the  mercurial  foetor  of  their  patients’  breath.  It 
does  not,  indeed,  require  a person  to  be  salivated  to  exhibit  this. 
Those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  taking  their  accustomed  poisonous 
blue-pill,  get  their  secretions  tainted,  and  suffer  accordingly.  A 
most  fruitful  source  of  decayed  teeth  in  adults  is  the  folly  of 
parents  in  having  given  them  calomel  on  every  occasion  when 
infants  and  children.  I cannot  help  tracing  the  fact,  now*  so 
patent  to  every  legitimate  practitioner  of  medicine — that  of  the 
disuse  of  the  lancet  and  the  non-necessity  for  bleeding  and  de- 
pletion now-of-days,  even  in  inflammatory  actions  and  fevers — 
to  the  depressing  influences  of  the  mercurials,  which  have  now 
gone  through  two  generations,  and  show  their  effects  accord- 
ingly. Unless  many  forms  of  fever  are  supported  at  particular 
junctures,  if  the  patients  should  not  die,  they  take  a long  time 
to  recover,  and  convalescences  are  in  consequence  prolonged. 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  dentist  has  singled  himself  out 
for  the  exclusive  treatment  of  the  teeth ; and  mechanical  talent 
has  been  drawn  into  the  arena  to  furnish  false  teeth,  from  one 
to  a whole  set.  This  profession,  indeed,  forms  quite  a host,  as 
compared  with  their  numbers  only  a generation  back,  when 
there  were  only  a few  straggling  competitors  in  the  field.  It 
being  evident,  however,  that  they, have  arisen  with  the  occasion, 
the  public  have  nothing  to  thank  the  doctors  for  in  this 
respect ; though  the  dentists  can  never  be  too  grateful  to  them, 
even  for  their  very  existence,  as  the  one  class  have  caused  dis- 
ease of  these  bony  structures,  simply  for  the  other  to  repair  or 
replace  them  artificially. 

When  a tooth  becomes  decayed,  I recommend  its  being  at 
once  freed  from  the  carious  matter  (there  is  no  end  of  instru- 
ments ingeniously  constructed  for  this  purpose),  and  properly 
stopped  before  it  begins  to  ache.  When  this  painful  act  has 
begun  to  take  place,  it  is  only  a chance  that  stopping  will  suc- 
ceed ; because  the  nerve,  having  been  once  exposed,  is  always 
liable  to  inflammatory  action  at  the  base  of  the  tooth,  and  stop- 
ping then  does  a mischief.  The  skin  covering  the  bone  of  the 
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tooth  in  the  socket  of  the  gum  then  becomes  inflamed,  and  an  ab- 
scess is  formed  in  the  shape  of  a little  bag,  causing  excruciating 
pain  along  the  whole  side  of  the  jaw,  where  the  offending  bone 
is  situated.  The  swelling  of  the  face  and  enlargement  of  the 
gum  and  jaw  fully  show  this  ; and  when  persons  have  come  to 
me  thus  circumstanced,  I have  at  once  directed  the  removal  of 
the  tooth.  It  may  have  been  beautifully  stopped  by  a first-rate 
mechanical  hand ; but  the  head  that  directed  it  had  no  anato- 
mical or  surgical  knowledge.  Be  this  done  ever  so  cleverly,  the 
little  abscess  is  shut  up,  further  to  expand  and  torment  the 
sufferer.  The  skin  thus  gets  detached  from  the  point  of  the 
fang,  which  is  itself  often  very  sharp  and  serrated ; so  that,  if 
the  abscess  grow  large  enough  to  break,  a pretty  irritation  will 
be  afterwards  kept  up  by  this  sharp  edge  always  exciting  the 
nerve  beneath. 

This  irritation,  I may  remark,  is  a fruitful  source  of  disease 
in  the  socket-bones  or  alveolar  processes.  In  some  persons 
even,  these  last  processes,  being  of  a soft  spongy  nature,  become 
absorbed;  when  the  gum  will  recede  and  the  teeth  drop  out 
whole,  or  appear  as  long  and  large  as  if  the  mouth  were  fitted 
with  small  milestones.  The  sympathetic  actions  of  mucous 
membranes,  moreover,  are  very  perceptibly  shown  in  all  cases 
of  toothache,  by  the  affections  of  the  four  specific  sensuous 
organs — the  eyes,  ears,  nose,  and  tongue — which  all  more  or  less 
suffer  intolerable  pain,  though  the  ailment  is  still  denominated 
a toothache.  Thus  a decayed  tooth  may  be  the  exciting  cause 
of  great  damage  to  any  one  of  these  organs. 

In  conclusion,  one  great  fault  in  fitting-in  artificial  teeth  is 
that  of  getting  the  model  of  the  required  portion  of  the  jaw 
cast  too  soon  after  a tooth  has  been  removed.  The  consequence 
is,  that  the  new  tooth,  though  fitting  well  at  first,  ceases  to  do 
so  after  a time,  because  the  gum  has  since  further  receded. 
Before  artificial  teeth  should  be  thought  of,  either  owing 
to  the  natural  teeth  having  come  out  of  themselves  or  re- 
quired to  be  extracted,  time  should  in  every  case  be  allowed 
for  the  gum  to  recede  to  its  full  extent  ; and  this  is  more  espe- 
cially necessary,  when  several  require  fixing,  either  in  the  upper 
or  lower  jaw,  or  both. 
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I have  elsewhere  spoken  of  the  tongue  in  connexion  with  the 
sense  of  taste.  The  sense  of  touch  is  situated  in  the  hands 
and  toes ; for  many  persons  born  without  hands  or  arms  have 
used  the  toes  instead  of  fingers.  The  whole  of  the  body,  also, 
is  sensible  to  touch.  Thus  the  five  senses  have  hitherto  been 
understood  to  belong  to  certain  specific  organs  devoted  to  them  ; 
— sight  to  the  eyes,  hearing  to  the  ears,  smell  to  the  nose,  taste 
to  the  tongue,  touch  to  the  hands  and  other  parts.  Still  we 
have  a right  to  speak  of  sense  otherwise  than  in  connexion  with 
these  organs, — that  is,  as  a peculiar  attribute  of  the  brain.  A 
person  is  said  not  to  have  the  sense  to  see  a thing.  Now  what 
is  understood  by  this  ? It  is  this, — that  he  does  see,  but 
does  not  apprehend,  or  comprehend,  or  appreciate.  Another 
is  said  not  to  have  the  sense  to  avail  himself  of  what  he  hears, 
either  to  his  advantage,  or  to  enable  him  to  escape  danger  of 
which  he  may  be  forewarned,  and  this  simply  because  neither 
his  reason  nor  instinct  appears  perfect. 

Now  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  two  distinct  senses — namely, 
reason  and  instinct, — however  these  qualities  may  be  subdivided 
in  man  and  the  lower  animals,  according  to  their  characters  and 
species.  The  divisions  or  divarications  of  either  of  these  two 
distinct  senses  are  not  to  be  classed  as  being  of  themselves  dis- 
tinct, but  only  that  sense  from  which  they  spring.  A man  or 
animal,  for  instance,  maybe  thoroughly  divested  of  every  one  of 
the  ordinary  five  senses,  and  yet  possess  quite  unimpaired  the 
senses  of  reason  and  instinct.  The  body,  also,  has  its  two  dis- 
tinct senses — namely,  that  of  motion  and  sensation,  irrespective 
of  reason  and  instinct,  or  any  of  the  five  original  senses.  First, 
as  respects  motion,  we  all  know  it  to  be  of  two  kinds — voluntary 
and  involuntary ; the  latter  being  exercised  without  calculation, 
instinct,  or  reason.  Secondly,  as  regards  sensation,  it  seems  to 
be  an  appreciating  act  of  the  body  itself,  with  similarity  of 
independence,  and  appearing  alone  as  a physical  sense,  irrespec- 
tive of  instinct  or  reason,  or  any  of  the  five  usual  senses. 
This  sense  may  be  illustrated  by  the  sensitive  plant,  which  re- 
coils from  the  approach  of  the  hand  without  being  touched,  and 
yet  can  have  no  feeling  or  reason,  or  any  of  the  five  other 
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senses.  Sensation,  as  it  exists  in  ns,  may  also  be  similarly  in- 
fluenced. 

A few  illustrations  will  serve  to  make  this  apparent.  A 
person  may  be  passing  any  spot  where  the  building  or  repairing 
of  houses  is  going  on,  full  of  deep  thought,  inapprehensive  of 
danger  from  either  reason  or  instinct,  and  no  one  of  his  other 
senses  informing  him  of  any  cause  thereof ; — yet  he  suddenly 
shrinks  away  from  something.  In  other  positions,  similar  sen- 
sitive apprehensions  may  and  do  occur  to  every  one.  A person, 
for  instance,  may  be  walking  in  his  garden,  or  on  his  premises, 
at  dusk,  when  he  is  suddenly  confronted  with  an  individual,  who 
may  be  there  for  no  good  purpose,  neither  expecting  to  see 
the  other.  Both  are  what  is  called  dumb-foundered ; and  so  un- 
expected is  the  meeting,  that  reason  and  instinct  are  suddenly 
arrested  in  both.  Motion  also  is  at  fault. 

The  eye  alone,  of  all  the  senses,  is  combined  with  that  of  a 
bodily  sensation.  The  first  effect  over,  instinct  is  roused  before 
reason ; though  reason  soon  follows  it,  and  motion  next  suc- 
ceeds. Then  some  of  the  others,  or  their  subordinates,  quickly 
follow,  and  regulate  the  conduct  of  both.  Sensation  may  also 
betray  a person,  who,  in  the  most  hilarious  company,  and  most 
thoroughly  off  his  guard,  sees  the  face  of  some  one,  who  may 
have  been  watching  him,  suddenly  appear.  His  eye  now  dilates ; 
he  stops  even  in  the  middle  of  a word.  Instinct  and  reason  are 
both  arrested ; and  until  they  return,  however  momentary  these 
suppressed  actions  may  be, — that  is  enough.  Instinct  to  escape 
danger,  and  reasoning  how  to  do  it,  are  quickly  followed  by 
hearing  and  touch,  nay,  even  by  the  doubling  of  the  fist  or  grasp- 
ing any  weapon  of  defence.  Hence  is  it  that,  however  divisible 
sensation  may  be,  it  is  of  itself  a perfect  bodily  sense. 

Now,  if  we  add  the  four  senses  last  mentioned  to  the  ordi- 
narily recognised  five,  and  make  nine  for  only  argument’s  sake, 
whether  admitted  or  not,  and  not  mind  the  rules  of  the  Schools, 
— for  these  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter, — we  shall  find 
that  we  can  divide  them  into  three  groups  of  three  each.  Thus 
sight,  taste,  and  smell  may  be  united,  as  more  directly  in- 
fluencing, aiding,  and  assisting  each  other,  than  by  combination 
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with  any  of  the  other  senses.  Again,  hearing,  touch,  and  mo- 
tion seem  to  offer  another  union,  as  depending  more  on  each 
other  than  by  union  with  any  of  the  former ; while  reason,  in- 
stinct, and  sensation  evidently  blend  better  than  any  of  the  two 
previous  sets  as  a third  triad.  But  mark, — any  two  of  the  whole 
nine  may  be  taken  together  ; but  bring  any  third  in  with  them, 
and  less  harmony  appears  to  exist  than  in  the  triads  that  I have 
mentioned.  Many  instances  occur,  as  I have  before  explained, 
where  any  one  sense  being  acted  on,  those  that  assimilate 
follow  according  to  the  things  to  be  appreciated  or  combined  by 
their  united  action.  I do  not  classify  speech  here,  as  one  of  the 
senses  ; because  the  various  sounds  of  animals  are  the  result  of 
their  instinct,  just  as  speech  is  of  the  reason  of  man. 

The  attributes  of  the  senses,  their  laws  and  harmony,  and 
their  influences  on  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  man, 
form  a subject  so  extensive,  yet  so  full  of  interest,  that  they 
cannot  be  more  than  touched  upon  in  a work  like  this.  The 
million  require  to  be  led,  rather  than  forced,  to  think ; to 
have  mental  food  put  before  them,  to  dress  to  their  own 
palates  and  tastes.  A slight  view,  indeed,  often  prompts 
persons  to  see  and  investigate,  more  than  the  unfolding  of  a 
whole  prospect.  Imagination  loves  rather  to  figure  its  own 
beauties  and  creations,  to  make  use  of  its  own  powers  from  just 
sufficient  elements,  than  to  have  nothing  left  for  it  to  do  owing 
to  excess  of  development.  The  use,  care,  and  cultivation  of  the 
senses  in  all  their  integrity  and  due  gratification,  are  incidental 
to  the  highest  character  of  civilisation.  The  low  abuse  of  them 
shows  a depravity,  which,  if  persisted  in,  would  soon  convert 
civilisation  into  barbarism. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

SUDDEN  ACCIDENTS  AND  SEIZURES : FRACTURES  AND 

DISLOCATIONS. 

Coolness  and  self-possession  recommended  in  cases  of  accidents  or  seizures — 
Directions  — Fainting — Epilepsy — Convulsions — Paralysis  and  apoplexy; 
how  to  be  treated — Bleeding,  where  recommended — Calomel  in  apoplexy 
condemned — Diet  for  convalescents — Suffocation  by  swallowing  down  the 
windpipe — Illustration  by  Mr.  Brunei’s  case — Ruptures  of  blood-vessels  ; 
their  philosophy  and  treatment — Bleedings  at  the  nose  and  vomitings  of 
blood — Treatment  of  dislocations  before  the  surgeon’s  arrival — Sprains — 
Dislocations  of  shoulder,  knee-joint,  jaws,  &c. — Fractures:  simple  directions 
for  reducing  them,  and  for  general  as  well  as  local  treatment — General  con- 
clusions. 

Nothing  is  so  alarming  to  unprofessional  persons,  as  any 
sudden  attacks  of  fits,  seizures,  or  sudden  accidents.  They 
drive  away  all  presence  of  mind,  in  whatever  company  they 
occur.  Bells  are  rung  violently,  bell-ropes  pulled  down,  chairs 
and  tables  are  overturned ; — everybody  seems  to  be  taken  with 
a sudden  fancy  for  running  in  every  possible  direction : — both 
ideas  and  bodies  bump  against  each  other.  Nobody  seems  to 
know  what  to  do;  all  is  dismay,  all  “discord,”  or  “harmony 
not  understood and,  before  anything  is  done  after  all  this 
confusion,  a person  may  have  time  to  recover  from  a simple 
fainting  fit,  and,  bring  all  to  their  senses  by  plaintively  asking 
“what’s  the  matter?”  Now  this  is  just  the  point  to  which  I 
would  call  your  attention. 

A little  swooning  or  fainting  is  no  great  matter,  however 
alarming  it  may  appear.  In  whichever  sex  it  occurs,  let  the 
patient  be  immediately  placed  in  the  recumbent  position — the 
floor  being  quite  as  good  as  a sofa  or  a bed,  safer  indeed  in  un- 
professional hands ; because  there  is  no  danger  of  falling  off  it. 
If  it  happens  to  a gentleman,  loosen  his  cravat,  shirt-collar,  and 
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braces,  and  give  free  play  to  the  respiratory  organs ; if  to  a 
lady,  and  her  stays  he  too  tight,  loosen  them  : — if  not,  let  her  be 
quiet.  In  both  cases,  apply  hartshorn  or  smelling-salts  to  the 
nose ; or  simply  sprinkle  a little  water  on  the  face.  The  com- 
pletely recumbent  position  will  soon  by  itself  restore  the  circu- 
lation, as  will  be  evinced  by  singing  in  the  ears,  and  a sigh  or 
two ; but,  above  all,  let  there  be  fresh  air,  and  not  too  many 
people  crowding  round  the  sufferer ; for,  as  the  prince  of  our 
dramatic  poets  says — 

So  play  the  foolish  throngs  with  one  that  swoons ; — 

Come  all  to  help  him,  and  so  stop  the  air, 

By  which  he  should  revive. 

These  are  the  simple  means  of  acting — giving  ease  to  the  respi- 
ratory organs,  allowing  all  possible  access  of  fresh  air,  and  the 
administration  of  a volatile  alkali  to  create  nervous  action. 
Nevertheless,  the  common  practice  is,  to  keep  a person  in  the 
sitting  position  in  a chair,  or  on  the  ground,  supported  by  kind 
officiousness  ; — when,  notwithstanding  many  of  the  above  appli- 
ances, constant  faintings  recur  one  after  another  from  this  very 
cause, — while,  on  the  other  hand,  a perfectly  recumbent  position 
and  free  air  would  at  once  restore  the  circulation. 

Any  little  indigestion,  or  any  delicate  state  of  body,  any 
little  start  or  noise  from  nervous  debility,  any  sudden  news, 
overheated  or  close  rooms,  or  the  sight  of  blood  or  small  wounds, 
may  cause  fainting  or  swooning.  Sometimes  a vertigo,  or 
swimming  of  the  head,  occurs  and  causes  fainting  ; all  of  which 
denotes  a departure  from  the  law  of  health  in  the  individual 
attacked.  In  fits,  such  as  epilepsy,  with  foaming  at  the  mouth, 
the  recumbent  position  with  the  head  a little  raised  should  be 
adopted.  In  convulsions  the  same  is  the  case ; and  this  more 
frequently  occurs  with  children.  At  all  events  give  free  play 
to  the  lungs,  and  notice  the  temperature  of  the  body;  for 
excess  of  heat  at  one  part  and  deficiency  at  another  are  often 
a fruitful  cause  of  these  sudden  ailments.  Bestore  the  balance 
of  heat,  then,  as  directed  under  this  head. 

Anything  that  is  to  be  given  to  the  patient  in  a state  of 
unconsciousness  should  be  done  in  the  following  simple  way. 
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Place  the  forefinger  between  the  lips ; pull  the  cheek  a little 
aside,  and  pour  whatever  you  are  about  to  give  in  a fluid  state 
between  the  cheek  and  the  teeth.  This  liquid  will  run  down 
behind  the  back  teeth,  and  lodge  upon  the  gullet.  The  patient 
must,  as  a matter  of  course,  make  an  effort  to  swallow ; be- 
cause he  instinctively  wants  to  breathe,  and  then  the  object  is 
accomplished  by  a simple  mechanical  action.  It  is  seldom 
possible  to  get  anything  into  the  front  of  the  mouth,  as  the 
teeth  are  closely  shut. 

In  the  more  violent  attacks  of  paralysis,  or  paralytic  stroke, 
or  apoplexy,  much  evil  arises  from  too  much  haste.  These 
attacks  are  so  near  akin,  that,  whilst  an  apoplexy  may  resolve 
itself  into  paralysis,  a direct  paralysis  is  never  unattended  with 
apoplexy.  Tes  e cases,  happening  mostly  to  the  adult  and 
middle  age,  should  be  most  thoughtfully  treated.  We  will 
imagine  a person  of  a full  habit  of  body  with  a full  meal  on  a 
cold  day  being  suddenly  seized  with  apoplexy.  The  lower 
extremities  are  cold,  and  excess  of  heat  is  crowding  on  the 
stomach  and  brain.  What  is  usually  done?  If  he  can  be 
removed,  he  is  taken  to  a doctor’s  or  a chemist’s;  or  if  thi& 
cannot  be  done,  he  remains  where  he  is,  and  the  doctor  is  sent 
for : — the  patient’s  coat  is  taken  off,  his  arm  tied  up,  and  an 
attempt  made  to  bleed  him,  though  in  vain ; for  very  little 
blood  comes.  The  jugular  vein  is  opened,  or  the  temporal 
artery  tried ; but  with  the  same  want  of  success.  A certain 
amount  of  calomel  is  put  upon  his  tongue,  according  to  the 
urgency  of  the  case  or  boldness  of  the  practitioner.  Alas! 
all  this  is  time  lost ; for  if  the  patient  recovers,  it  is  never  more 
than  partially ; and  if  it  be  purely  a case  of  apoplexy,  he  is  sure 
to  have  paralysis,  as  a consequence  of  this  treatment ; because 
calomel  or  mercury  tends  to  albuminise  the  blood , which  is  quite 
thick  enough  already. 

A far  more  judicious  plan,  in  my  opinion,  is,  at  the  outset  to 
give  one  or  two  table -spoonfuls  of  antimonial  wine  in  the  way 
above  described,  and  get  the  patient  into  bed  as  quickly  as 
possible ; apply  hot-water  bottles  to  the  feet,  and  hot  flannels  to 
all  the  cold  parts  of  the  body,  raising  the  head  slightly,  and  by 
these  means  to  get  up  a reaction  with  the  least  possible  delay. 
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When  a regular  circulation  has  been  obtained  by  these  means, 
profuse  perspiration  sets  in,  accompanied  by  an  action  on  the 
stomach,  as  a matter  of  course,  from  the  antimonial  wine ; and 
vomiting  clears  that  organ.  After  this  first  action  of  vomiting, 
give  plenty  of  warm  water,  and  encourage  it ; as  by  this  time 
the  long-wished-for  mental  reaction  is  takiug  place. 

The  veins,  if  the  person  he  plethoric,  will  now  begin  to  swell ; 
and  then  is  the  time  to  tie  his  arm  up,  and  you  will  get  as  much 
blood  as  you  want : — neither  he  afraid  of  taking  it,  if  it  be 
actually  necessary,  till  fainting  ensues ; and  gradually  raise  him 
up  for  this  purpose. 

Here,  then,  two  important  actions  have  been  well, "efficiently, 
and  bravely  performed.  The  stomach  has  been  cleared,  and 
the  excess  of  circulation  reduced  to  relieve  all  pressure  on  any 
and  every  organ  and  part  of  the  body.  As  soon  as  the  fainting 
is  over  and  reaction  again  takes  place,  you  will  find,  by  looking 
at  the  tongue,  that  it  is  coated, — the  system  being  in  one  of  its 
most  acid  conditions.  This  indicates  your  treatment : give  him 
a dose  composed  of  half  a drachm  or  a drachm  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  and  some  twenty  drops  each  of  sal-volatile  and  sweet 
spirits  of  nitre,  and  half  a drachm  of  antimonial  wine  with  suffi- 
cient water,  making  about  three  table-spoonfuls,  and  wait  awhile. 
If  the  pulse  gets  up,  take  more  blood ; but  should  it  not,  and 
you  have  been  bold  enough  to  take  sufficient  at  first  (which  you 
should  try  to  do),  let  well  alone,  and  continue  the  medicine  every 
four  hours,  keeping  up  the  heat  of  the  body  generally.  You 
may  thus  perhaps  enjoy  the  gratification  of  seeing  your  friend 
up  at  the  end  of  a few  days  with  no  paralysis,  and  only  a little 
shaken  from  the  violence  of  the  attack. 

Sudden  apoplectic  seizures  treated  in  this  way  may  not  always 
require  blood-letting ; for  it  is  only  in  very  plethoric  persons 
that  this  is  absolutely  needed.  Beware,  then,  of  doing  anything 
unnecessary ; and  above  all,  never  use  that  horrid  calomel, 
which,  when  once  given,  remains  in  the  system,  operating  on 
every  gland  and  lining  membrane  of  the  body,  causing  im- 
mense irritation  and  prostration,  sufficient  indeed  to  prevent 
all  healthy  reaction.  The  patient  salivated,  with  his  mouth 
sore,  can  take  nothing,  and  a profuse  and  continued  action  takes 
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place  in  the  bowels  which  you  can  neither  mitigate  nor  stop. 
He  is  powerless,  can  do  nothing  for  himself,  and  is  paralysed 
for  ever  down  one  side.  Once  more — never  attempt  bleeding 
in  paralysis  or  apoplexy,  until  you  have  first  restored  the  circu- 
lation, and  got  a reaction ; after  which  you  have  a fair  field  to 
do  as  you  like.  What  you  do, — do  with  judgment,  thought, 
reason,  science,  and  philosophy.  You  may  thus  not  only  save 
a valuable  life,  but  restore  that  life  to  its  duties  and  to  society. 

Even  in  elderly  people  and  those  not  plethoric,  owing  to  poor 
living,  mental  anxiety,  and  irregular  circulation,  you  may  find 
paralytic  seizures ; in  such  cases  adopt  my  plan,  and  get  up  your 
reactions  quickly.  You  may  not  have  to  bleed,  but  the  reverse 
— that  is,  to  feed  up  well  on  all  nourishing  diet, — freshly  cooked 
meats,  not  boiled  ones  or  'pernicious  mutton  broth  ; — and  though 
you  may  find  all  one  side  paralysed,  you  may  see  it  gradually 
restored.  I am  speaking  practically,  and  know  these  things 
well : — therefore,  think  for  yourselves ; for,  should  you  be  obliged 
to  act  independently  of  any  medical  man, — as  in  our  remote 
villages,  in  the  colonies  and  in  foreign  countries, — you  may  be 
able  to  do  so  boldly,  and  at  the  same  time  judiciously,  as  well 
as  with  the  most  successful  results. 

In  short-necked,  stout  people,  those  whom  you  may  calcu- 
late upon  as  subjects  for  apoplexy  at  any  time,  I have  always 
found  them  to  have  veins  of  small  calibre.  They  are  generally 
sleek,  soft,  silky-skinned,  short  and  stout  persons,  who  will 
never  yield  blood,  except  you  get  it  at  a boiling  temperature  ; 
which  is,  in  fact,  the  state  of  the  reaction  pointed  out. 

You  may  not  unfrequently  see  a person  eating,  and  probably 
talking  at  the  same  time ; and  a piece  of  food,  perhaps,  may  go 
the  wrong  way , as  it  is  vulgarly  called  ; — that  is,  instead  of  going 
into  the  gullet,  it  will  get  at  the  top  of  the  windpipe,  and  im- 
mediately cause  a tremendous  choking  and  coughing,  which  of 
course  releases  it,  and  after  a minute  or  two,  all  is  right  again. 
But  suppose  it  does  not,  and  the  unfortunate  person  coughs 
till  black  in  the  face,  and  every  one  fears  he  will  be  suffocated : 
— direct  him  to  be  laid  on  a sofa  or  some  chairs,  with  the  head 
down  over  the  side  ; when  the  relief  will  come  very  quickly  by 
this  mechanical  position,  and  the  offending  cause  be  coughed  up. 
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A curious  case  occurred  to  Mr.  Brunei,  the  celebrated  railroad 
engineer,  who,  to  amuse  a child,  tossed  a half-sovereign  piece 
in  the  air,  and  caught  it  in  his  mouth  ; but  it  went  further  than 
he  intended,  got  into  his  windpipe,  and  so  down  into  one  of  its 
divisions,  and  blocked  up  the  air  from  that  lung.  All  possible 
means  were  devised,  all  schemes  practised  for  him,  that 
science  could  suggest ; but  Mr.  Brunei  was  a mechanic.  So  he 
constructed  a table  which  could  be  reversed  very  suddenly ; and 
on  this  he  had  himself  well  secured.  In  this  position  the 
table  was  suddenly  turned  up,  sending  his  heels  in  the  air  and 
his  head  downwards : — the  half-sovereign  was  by  these  means 
jerked  up  the  windpipe  into  his  mouth. 

You  can  now  understand,  why  a person  should  lie  upon  a sur- 
face raised  from  the  ground,  in  order  that  the  head  should  be 
very  depressed  to  assist  the  mechanical  action  of  coughing ; be- 
cause anything  sticking  in  the  gullet  can  be  got  rid  of  upwards 
or  downwards  by  the  muscular  action  of  that  channel ; while 
the  windpipe,  on  the  other  hand,  consisting  of  numerous  carti- 
laginous rings,  has  no  such  muscular  power,  and  therefore  wants 
the  mechanical  position  to  effect  this  object.  Tossing  nuts  or 
bonbons  in  the  air  to  be  caught  in  the  mouth  to  amuse  chil- 
dren,  is  not  only  very  childish  in  grown-up  people,  but  may 
lead  to  a fatal  termination. 

There  is  another  form  of  seizure,  perhaps  more  alarming  than 
any  other ; — and  that  is,  from  the  rupture  of  a blood-vessel, 
when  a person  may  suddenly  vomit  a large  quantity  of  blood, 
sometimes  very  fforid  and  fluid,  at  other  times  very  black  and 
coagulated.  He  turns  very  pale,  becomes  faint,  and  has  all  the 
appearance  of  a dying  man.  I have  endeavoured  to  illus- 
trate in  other  places  the  difference  between  engorgement  of 
vessels  and  congestive  actions  of  secretions,  such  as  of  the 
phlegm  on  mucous  membranes,  wherever  they  may  be  situated, 
or  congestions  of  organs,  and  congestions  of  blood  in  the  veins. 
All  these  should  be  considered  as  quite  distinct  from  engorge- 
ments of  Aressels,  which  I would  confine  to  the  arteries  wherever 
situated.  Persons  will  frequently  spit  blood,  and  no  harm  come 
of  it : — in  fact,  it  is  a relief  to  the  part  whence  this  blood  arises. 
The  rupture  of  a congeries  of  small  vessels  will  often  be  a bene- 
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ficial  action, — whether  they  be  situated  in  the  throat,  lungs,  or 
along  the  alimentary  canal.  Engorgement  having  taken  place 
beyond  the  limit  of  endurance  for  the  due  performance  of  func- 
tions at  that  particular  part,  Nature  then  steps  in  and  effects  a 
cure  in  her  own  beautiful  way. 

When  once,  moreover,  a part  becomes  peccant  or  diseased,  a 
recurrence  takes  place  of  the  affection  of  the  same  part  from 
usage  or  habit.  Young  people  when  growing  will  thus  be  sub- 
ject to  sudden  bleedings  of  the  nose,  often  occurring  periodically. 
This  may  arise  from  simple  engorgement  of  small  clusters  of 
arteries,  or  from  congestions  of  small  veins.  If  it  be  the  former, 
then  the  blood  will  be  very  red  and  florid ; if  the  latter,  dark 
and  black-looking.  As  soon  as  the  parts  have  been  relieved,  the 
bleeding  will  stop  of  itself,  and  there  will  be  an  end  of  the  evil. 
Antecedent  to  the  attack, — some  heaviness,  or  dulness,  or  inert- 
ness has  occurred  ; but  this  is  symptomatic  chiefly  of  congestions 
in  the  veins. 

When  the  forehead  or  temporal  headaches  occur,  and  persons 
cannot  endure  either  light  or  noise,  these  symptoms  indicate 
engorgement  of  the  arteries.  All  natural  relief  is  beneficial  ; 
and  there  is  nothing  that  can  at  all  equal  it  in  relieving  the 
actual  parts,  where  these  engorgements  or  congestions  occur. 
Now  Art  cannot  get  at  these  parts.  If  art  bleeds,  or  leeches, 
art  only  acts  derivatively,  on  the  principle  that  by  drawing 
some  of  the  blood  away,  according  to  the  law  of  fluids,  distinct 
elements  will  come  into,  and  take  the  place  of  the  blood  that  is 
removed.  This  is  a very  fair  argument ; but  there  are  certain 
unruly  actions  in  the  system,  which  seem  to  have  a way  of  their 
own,  and  will  neither  be  coaxed  nor  induced  to  enter  into  our 
views  or  obey  our  commands  ; nor  will  they  be  remedied,  except 
in  their  own  way.  I know  from  experience,  that  Nature  will 
often  act  in  a forcible  manner,  and  eject  blood  from  different 
parts  of  the  body  through  the  ruptures  of  vessels,  to  the  great 
relief  of  the  whole  system,  when  art  dares  neither  to  leech, 
bleed,  nor  cup. 

We  may  rest  assured,  then,  that  in  young  persons,  especially 
growing  ones — either  boys  or  girls,  periodical  bleedings  of  the 
nose  are  natural  proceedings,  more  beneficial  to  their  health, 
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morally  or  physically,  than  the  reverse,  unless  carried  to  too  great 
an  extreme ; inasmuch  as  they  are  fluxes  or  excesses  of  the  self- 
dependent  elements  of  the  body,  that  are  summarily  expelled  for 
wise  ends.  Care,  however,  should  be  taken,  that  they  do  not  lower 
the  power  of  the  system,  so  as  to  cause  an  injury;  and  should  they 
do  so,  that  it  be  replaced  by  proper  elements  of  nutrition,  ac- 
cording to  the  character  and  state  of  the  individual.  In  others, 
not  only  will  their  systems  bear  these  periodical  natural  bleed- 
ings ; but  art  is  even  called  upon  to  keep  the  system  low  besides. 
So  much,  then,  for  bleedings  of  the  nose. 

If  the  general  public  can  rationally  look  upon  these  actions 
without  much  horror  or  alarm,  why  may  not  an  equal  composure 
be  shown,  when  a person  suddenly  vomits  blood  ? The  sufferer, 
indeed,  may  not  lose  more  by  this  action  than  by  the  nose ; 
but,  inasmuch  as  the  disposition  is  rarer  and  the  quantity  is 
suddenly  greater,  you  are  all  so  much  the  more  frightened  out  of 
propriety  and  self-possession.  When  this  occurs,  loosen  the 
patient’s  neckcloth,  if  of  the  male  sex,  and  lay  him  down  ; see 
whether  his  lower  extremities  are  cold,  and  if  so,  be  assured 
he  has  more  heat  at  one  part  than  another — that  it  is  irregularly 
disposed  about  the  body.  Equalise  it,  therefore,  by  the  appli- 
cation of  heat,  and  give  him  a little  cold  or  iced  water  to  drink  ; 
get  him  into  the  horizontal  position,  and  thus  mechanically  re- 
gulate his  circulation.  A little  acid  drink — vinegar  and  water, 
if  you  have  nothing  better  at  hand, — sucking  a lemon,  or  drinking 
the  juice  squeezed  into  a spoon, — or  else  a tea-spoonful  or  two 
of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  in  half  a tumbler  of  water,  taken  by  the 
table-spoonful  every  half-hour  or  hour; — all  these  will  greatly 
assuage  these  evils,  and  the  effects  will  go  off,  whether  the 
causes  originated  from  rupture  of  blood-vessels  in  the  lungs, 
stomach,  or  other  parts. 

School  your  minds,  in  short,  to  think  coolly  and  with  presence 
of  mind  on  all  these  useful  points ; and,  without  the  necessity 
of  studying  medicine,  you  will  be  able  to  exhibit  your  useful- 
ness at  very  important  junctures.  Nevertheless,  whenever 
such  cases  occur  beyond  your  simple  powers  to  do  good  on 
emergencies,  never  trifle  with  the  life  of  a fellow-creature,  nor 
assume  a responsibility,  which  a too-limited  knowledge  does  not 
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justify ; but  send  for  a scientific  man  wherever  he  is  to  he 
found.  Yet,  whatever  you  are  suddenly  called  upon  to  do  in 
his  absence,  let  me  observe  and  strongly  impress  on  you,  do  it 
with  thought  and  judgment. 

You  may,  perchance,  be  called  on  to  try  your  powers  upon  a 
dislocation  or  the  setting  of  a broken  bone.  Dislocations  may 
occur  wherever  there  are  joints ; but  the  most  common  are  those 
of  the  shoulders,  wrrists,  ankles,  and  fingers ; and  after  these,  of 
the  thigh-bones  from  the  hip.  Hunters  have  said,  that  such  dis- 
placements will  happen  to  the  neck  from  falls,  and  no  doubt 
they  do  without  breaking  it ; and  a good  strong  fellow  will  place 
his  twro  feet  on  a man’s  shoulders,  and  pull  away  at  his  head  to 
get  his  neck-bones  straight.  At  all  events,  dislocations  are  always 
to  be  pulled  in.  Now,  without  being  anatomists,  you  may  with 
good  sense  and  judgment  reduce  a dislocation.  It  only  requires 
thought  and  a little  presence  of  mind.  Whatever  may  occur, 
off  with  the  clothes  and  look  attentively  at  the  part  injured  ; 
compare  the  limb  with  its  opposite  ; look  at  your  own,  right  for 
right  or  left  for  left,  whichever  it  may  be,  or  compare  the  in- 
jured limb  of  the  patient  with  its  opposite  one,  and  see  if  there 
is  any  difference,  and  what  it  is. 

If  a finger  is  dislocated,  you  will  find  it  oddly  twisted.  Grasp 
it  with  one  hand,  and  hold  the  wrist  firmly  with  the  other, 
giving  it,  not  a jerking,  but  a good  strong,  continued  pull,  and 
no  doubt  you  will  be  pleased  to  have  pulled  it  into  the  right 
place.  If  an  ankle  is  dislocated,  and  the  foot  turns  outwards  or 
inwards,  you  will  see  the  difference  by  comparing  it  with  the 
other.  Get  some  one  to  hold  the  leg  of  the  patient  while  he  is 
lying  down,  and  with  both  hands  pull  it  in ; — and  pull  till  it  is  in, 
lustily  and  with  a will,  before  any  swelling  arises,  and  you  have 
time  to  see  if  it  is  like  the  other.  If  the  ankle  is  sprained  only, 
you  will  find  the  foot  straight ; and  on  an  early  inspection  you 
can  move  the  foot  up  and  down, — which  you  could  not  do,  if  it 
were  dislocated.  Iu  dislocations  of  the  wrists,  vou  will  see 
them  twisted  the  same  as  the  ankle,  and  very  different  to  a 
sprain.  Get  some  one  to  hold  the  arm,  and  seize  the  hand  all 
round  above  the  thumb,  and  pull  it  in. 

In  dislocations  of  the  shoulder,  strip  the  sufferer  to  the 
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waist  and  look  steadily  at  both  limbs.  If  you  find  one  arm 
lower  than  the  other,  and  you  cannot  raise  it  at  right  angles 
from  the  body,  and  see  moreover  a hollow  at  the  top  of  the 
shoulder,  the  ball  of  the  arm-bone  may  then  be  said  to  be  in 
the  armpit.  Now  try  your  skill;  lay  the  patient  flat  on  his 
back  and  get  some  one  to  press  down  the  opposite  shoulder, 
— as  that  is  instinctively  raised  up,  while  you  are  pulling 
at  the  other  arm.  If,  for  instance,  the  left  arm  be  dislocated 
in  this  way,  take  off  your  left  boot,  sit  on  the  floor  and  place 
your  heel  firmly  in  the  arm-pit  upon  the  head  of  the  bone ; 
and  while  your  friend  pushes  the  opposite  shoulder,  you  pull 
at  the  arm  and  push  up  with  your  heel,  and  in  will  go  the 
bone.  If  you  cannot  get  a sufficiently  firm  grasp  at  the  arm, 
tie  a jack-towel  round  it  above  the  elbow  in  such  a way,  that 
it  cannot  slip,  but  without  being  too  tight,  and  pull  at  this. 
When  this  is  done,  get  him  up  and  move  the  arm  at  right 
angles  to  the  body  upwards ; then  bring  it  forwards,  then 
outwards,  and  rotate  it.  You  will  find  that  when  the  bone  is 
dislocated  or  out  of  joint,  there  will  be  much  excruciating  and 
gnawing  pain,  but  when  it  is  really  in,  all  pain  ceases  directly  ; 
and  the  patient  will  be  ready  to  knock  you  down  with  joy,  as  a 

little  Welchman  once  nearlv  served  me. 

«/ 

In  dislocations  of  the  thigh-bone,  which  are  generally  up- 
wards, so  that  the  limb  at  fault  is  shorter  than  the  other,  lay 
the  patient  down  and  get  a friend  to  hold  him  ; — which  done, 
tie  a jack-towel  round  the  thigh  and  pull  it  in.  This  some- 
times requires  great  strength,  and  you  need  something  to  plant 
your  own  feet  against  to  give  you  additional  power.  Think, 
however,  on  all  these  things,  and  how  you  can  best  get  this 
fulcrum  ; compare  limb  with  limb,  and  on  an  emergency  you 
will  not  require  to  be  a great  anatomist  or  a real  doctor  to  be 
of  service  to  a fellow-creature. 

Dislocations  of  the  knee-joint  are  rare ; but  should  you  see 
one,  let  the  patient  be  laid  upon  his  back,  and  well  held  round 
the  waist ; then  fix  your  towel  on  the  leg  and  pull  it  in.  In 
fact,  for  the  detection  and  reduction  of  all  dislocations,  you 
need  only  to  have  a mechanical  eye  and  presence  of  mind, 
together  with  a hearty  good  will  and  exhibition  of  ordinary 
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strength,  in  order  to  be  of  essential  use  to  your  fellow-crea- 
tures. 

The  lower  jaw-bone,  though  rarely,  is  yet  sometimes  liable 
to  be  dislocated; — as,  for  instance,  by  a blow  from  behind 
passing  the  neck  and  striking  its  angle ; or  a person  by  yawning, 
and  being  excited  to  laughter  at  the  same  moment,  may  get  a 
spontaneous  dislocation  of  that  part.  This  will  be  immediately 
detected  by  the  under-teeth  projecting  beyond  the  upper,  and 
by  an  incapacity  to  speak  clearly,  or  move  the  jaw.  The  plan 
to  be  adopted  in  such  cases  is  to  let  the  patient  sit  on  the 
floor,  and  place  your  two  thumbs  as  far  back  as  you  can  upon 
each  side  of  the  jaw  within  the  mouth,  pressing  it  down  as 
forcibly  as  you  can  ; and  when  you  find  it  yielding,  then  press 
the  chin  in  front  with  the  heels  of  the  hands.  If  you  appre- 
hend that  the  dislocation  is  being  reduced,  withdraw  your 
thumbs  quickly,  or  you  will  get  them  pinched.  Without  appa- 
rently knowing  the  reason,  you  may  have  observed  nurses 
gently  pressing  the  under-jaw  of  infants,  when  they  yawn. 
This  is  done  to  prevent  dislocation ; for  the  angle  of  an  infant’s 
jaw  is  very  shallow ; and  though  it  may  be  dislocated,  it  goes 
back  again  very  quickly,  but  this  should  always  be  prevented 
if  possible ; whereas  the  jaw  in  the  adult  forms  a much  greater 
angle,  and  unless  it  be  set  very  soon  after  being  dislocated,  it 
is  not  quite  so  easily  done  afterwards,  owing  to  some  inflam- 
mation ; and  this  may  be  said  of  all  dislocations,  which  should 
be  set  as  early  as  possible. 

As  to  broken  bones,  these  are  altogether  different  matters. 
Nevertheless,  you  may  be  able  to  manage  any  simple  affair  of 
this  kind  on  an  emergency.  It  may  run  in  your  mind,  how- 
ever, that  you  have  no  splints  or  bandages  : — no  matter,  do 
without  them.  We  have  a great  number  of  very  fine  things 
for  this  purpose ; but  we  often  do  wrongly  by  trying  to  do  too 
much,  and  departing  from  simplicity.  This  is  the  fault  of  a 
highly  civilised  state ; and  simplicity,  I fear,  is  too  simple  for 
the  great  mind  of  man  in  many  conditions. 

First,  look  attentively  at  the  limb,  and  compare  it  with  its 
uninjured  fellow.  Supposing  it  to  be  an  arm-bone  broken 
above  the  elbow,  if  the  limb  appears  shorter  than  the  other, 
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no  doubt  the  bones  are  overlapping.  You  must  then  pull  them 
straight ; and  when  brought  to  the  same  length  as  the  other 
limb,  hold  it  there  for  the  present.  When  you  have  got  the 
patient  to  bed,  get  a piece  of  millboard,  or  the  cover  of  an  old 
book,  if  you  have  nothing  better,  of  an  equal  length  with  the 
joint  from  the  shoulder  to  the  elbow,  and  bend  it  to  fit  the 
back  part,  not  to  come  all  round,  however, — but  only  about  three 
parts  round.  Then  make  a little  cushion  of  any  rags  or  wad- 
ding to  fit  in  this,  that  it  may  be  soft,  though  firm  to  the  limb. 
Get  also  another  little  pad  for  the  front  part ; and  when  these 
are  put  on,  get  two  or  three  pieces  of  tape  and  tie  each  once 
round, — one  in  the  centre, — and  the  others  at  the  ends, — so  that, 
if  the  limb  swells  too  much,  they  can  be  loosened  or  tightened 
again  at  pleasure, — nay,  if  need  be,  they  can  all  be  undone,  and 
the  ends  of  the  tape  laid  down,  so  that  by  taking  off  the  upper 
pad  you  can  see  how  the  limb  goes  on,  and  if  well,  tie  it  up 
again. 

If  a fracture  occurs  to  the  fore-arm,  as  there  are  two  bones 
there,  one  may  be  broken,  and  the  other  not.  The  limb  will 
then  have  its  proper  length  from  the  one  unbroken  bone  keep- 
ing it  so.  All  you  have  to  do  in  that  case  is  to  rest  it  on  a 
small  pillow,  tie  it  round  outside  with  two  or  three  pieces  of 
tape  as  before,  and  keep  it  on  a slightly  inclined  plane,  the 
hand  being  the  highest  part.  At  the  end  of  a week,  it  may 
be  rolled  up  in  a bandage  saturated  with  gum-water  of  tolerable 
strength  beginning  from  the  wrist.  This  should  be  a roller- 
bandage  about  three  or  four  yards  long  and  two  inches  wide,  with 
neither  selvage  nor  hem.  Boll  the  bandage  up,  aud  then  gra- 
dually unroll  it  into  the  gum-water  or  some  well-made  starch. 
When  well  saturated,  roll  it  up  again.  Then  begin  winding  it 
round  and  round  the  arm,  commencing  at  the  wrist,  tolerably,  but 
not  too  tightly,  up  and  down,  until  it  is  firmly  fixed.  When  the 
bandage  dries,  it  will  fit  like  a board,  and  may  be  allowed  to 
remain  on  a month,  until  the  bone  is  thoroughly  healed.  When 
required  to  be  removed,  immerse  it  in  warm  water,  and  take  off 
laver  after  layer. 

Simple  fracture  of  one  bone  of  the  leg  between  the  knee  and 
the  ankle  may  be  served  in  the  same  way,  merely  by  laying 
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the  leg  upon  a pillow  and  tying  the  pillow  outside  with  tape  as 
above  directed.  The  limb  will  then  occasionally  get  air,  and 
should  it  swell,  is  not  unnecessarily  or  injuriously  pressed  upon 
or  covered  up  with  cumbrous  splints.  As  soon  as  all  inflam- 
matory action  has  ceased,  apply  the  starch  or  gum  bandage, 
though  of  a longer  length.  Should  the  bone  at  the  point  of 
the  elbow  be  broken,  keep  the  arm  stretched  out  straight ; for 
if  it  be  kept  bent,  the  muscles  above  and  below  will  pull  two 
ways  and  keep  the  bone  broken. 

Should  both  bones  of  the  leg  be  broken  and  they  overlap, 
they  require  to  be  pulled  in — care,  however,  being  taken  that 
you  get  the  same  length  from  the  knee  to  the  ankle  in  the  one 
as  you  have  in  the  other.  I know  no  better  splint  to  rest  the 
leg  on  than  a pillow, — tape-strings  being  placed  outside,  so  that 
should  the  leg  swell  they  can  be  loosened.  You  need  never  fear 
that  the  patient  will  run  away  ; for  he  has  no  power  of  motion, 
and  certainly  nothing  is  so  bad  as  tight  splints.  A man  may 
pass  through  the  world  as  a good  surgeon,  and  yet  after  all  be 
no  mechanic ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  a good  mechanic  may 
be  a better  bone-setter  than  one  who  is  reputed  a clever  sur- 
geon ; for  this  department  of  surgery  is  essentially  mechanical, 
and  requires  for  its  due  performance  no  small  amount  of 
mechanical  talent. 

In  fractured  thigh-bones  you  should  flex  the  knee  a little, 
and  put  a pillow  under  it  to  fill  the  hollow,  and  treat  it  the 
same  as  you  would  the  fractured  arm  above  the  elbow.  All 
these  instructions,  I need  scarcely  say,  are  for  emergencies, 
premising  that  no  medical  man  is  at  hand.  If,  however,  one 
can  be  had,  don’t  trifle  with  the  limbs  of  others,  but  send  for 
him  at  once. 

"With  respect  to  the  effect  of  falls  upon  the  body,  a collar- 
bone or  the  ribs  may  be  broken.  In  such  cases,  neither  you 
nor  any  one  else  can  set  them.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  keep 
your  patient  quiet ; and  the  best  way  of  effecting  this  is  by 
means  of  a roller  tightly  wound  round  the  body.  As  the  ribs 
are  largely  concerned  in  all  the  actions  of  breathing  ; as  inspi- 
ration has  a tendency  to  expand  and  expiration  to  contract 
them,  and  these  actions  give  considerable  pain,  your  object 
must  be  to  diminish  this  action  and  lessen  the  quantity  of  air 
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going  into  the  lungs  by  limiting  the  expansibility  of  the  ribs. 
Get  a yard  of  flannel  then ; — divide  it  into  four,  and  tear  it  in 
strips ; sew  these  altogether  at  their  ends  and  make  a roller, 
which  you  may  then  gradually  unroll  round  the  body,  making 
it  tolerably  tight ; and  let  the  patient  have  perfect  rest  in  bed. 
Time,  however,  is  required  in  this,  as  in  all  other  reparations  of 
the  body,  for  Nature  to  heal  and  restore  these  broken  bones. 
An  ignorant  fellow  who  gallops  after  the  hounds  thinks  he  is 
going  to  catch  the  fox,  while  the  true  huntsman  knows  that 
only  the  dogs  can  do  that.  So  it  is  with  us.  All  that  art  is 
called  upon  to  do  is  to  be  Nature’s  handmaid,  to  set  and  place 
things  in  order,  for  her  to  do  all  the  rest.  You  may  find,  per- 
haps, a little  knowledge  of  all  these  matters  a most  valuable 
acquisition. 

In  all  dislocations  and  fractures  many  disturbances  may  take 
place  in  the  body.  The  shock  of  an  accident,  the  pain,  the 
state  of  the  system  at  the  time,  and  many  other  things  will 
upset  it.  Look  at  the  tongue  and  examine  its  condition.  Here 
a little  medical  knowledge  should  be  mixed  with  your  surgical 
skill.  Should  the  tongue  be  white  and  furred,  correct  this  by 
alkaline  treatment ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  should  the  tongue 
get  dry  and  brown,  the  acid  treatment  is  called  for.  TJse, 
therefore,  one  or  the  other,  as  the  case  may  be,  or  both  alter- 
nately, to  keep  up  the  balance  of  power  in  accordance  with  the 
law  of  health  that  I have  elsewhere  propounded.  Meanwhile, 
give  support  or  withhold  it, — just  as  you  find  the  system 
requires  more  or  less  support,  or  a little  starving,  should  there 
be  fever  or  inflammation. 

Whilst  these  papers  were  being  written,  I was  called  to  see  a 
young  fellow,  a bricklayer,  who  fell  through  the  flooring  of  a 
new  house.  He  passed  through  the  joists  of  the  next  floor  on 
to  those  of  the  floor  beneath,  and  broke  one  of  these  joists 
which,  as  all  know,  are  placed  endways.  These  joists  were 
about  four  inches  wide  and  nine  inches  thick ; he  fell  upon  his 
ribs  and  actually  broke  one  of  these  joists,  and  there  he 
remained  until  he  was  removed.  Now,  one  would  have 
supposed  that  the  human  body  would  have  been  broken  to 
pieces ; but  no7  that  is  too  firmly  knit  together.  Not  a bone 
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was  broken.  Nevertheless,  he  was  fearfully  shaken  and  bruised. 
Now  came  into  play  the  various  directions  herein  given.  First 
for  the  bruise.  Hot  flannel  fomentations  were  carried  on  for 
twenty-four  hours,  but  no  medicine  given,  because  the  reaction 
was  waited  for.  On  its  appearance  the  patient  showed  a very 
foul,  white,  furred  tongue : — the  alkalis  were  given  with  a 
slight  anodyne  of  henbane.  He  became  thirsty ; the  bitter 
element  or  gentian  was  added  to  allay  this. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  day  there  was  great  tenderness  of  the 
whole  abdomen ; and  round  the  navel  a circular  bruise  showed 
itself,  accompanied  with  the  greatest  tenderness  on  touch. 
Peritonitis  was  apparent,  or  inflammation  of  the  membrane 
external  to  the  bowels  and  lining  the  internal  walls  of  the 
abdomen, — and  the  tongue  became  dry  and  hard.  The  simple 
treatment  of  acids  and  anodynes  with  bitters  being  continued 
for  thirty-six  hours  checked  this ; — after  which  time  the  tongue 
again  became  moist,  when  the  alkalis  were  given ; and  whenever 
during  the  twenty-four  hours  his  tongue  became  dry  or  moist, 
his  father,  a poor  man,  who  sat  up  with  him,  gave  him  his 
alkaline  or  acid  medicine  alternately  as  required ; — thus  keeping 
the  system  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  health,  or  proper  ba- 
lance of  power. 

At  the  end  of  the  sixth  day  he  no  longer  required  the  acid 
medicines.  His  abdomen  got  soft ; and  on  pressure  a crackling 
crepitation  was  felt  under  the  hand,  as  well  as  heard.  On  the 
ninth  day  he  got  up ; — he  did  well,  but  was  unable  to  resume  work 
for  three  weeks  afterwards,  though  my  own  attendance  nominally 
ceased  after  the  ninth  day.  Here  was  a case,  threatening  a 
most  alarming  inflammation  of  a serous  membrane,  kept  under 
control  by  unerring  laws.  In  fact,  had  it  not  been  so,  the 
received  doctrine — plenty  of  calomel  and  opium,  the  vaunted 
sheet-anchors  in  such  cases — would  have  been  resorted  to,  and 
been  both  as  needless  as  injurious. 

Falls  from  horses,  especially  in  the  hunting-field,  are  often 
attended  with  danger,  and  have  lately  been  very  fatal.  The 
whole  body,  owing  to  the  velocity  of  the  pace,  is  violently 
shaken  and  bruised ; — and  though  the  head  may  come  first  to 
the  ground,  it  does  not  follow  that  a concussion  of  the  brain 
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will  be  a certain  result; — whereas,  concussion  of  that  organ 
may  take  place,  on  the  other  hand,  even  when  the  head  has  not 
received  the  force  of  the  fall.  The  effects  of  these  falls,  even 
where  no  bones  are  broken,  are  frequently  very  serious,  and 
develop  injuries  of  internal  organs  one  after  another,  which 
call  for  very  rapid  changes  of  treatment.  Thus  the  tongue,  for 
instance,  may  exhibit  symptoms  of  general  congestion,  and  be 
much  furred  and  moist, — yet  suddenly  change  from  this  state, 
and  become  dry  and  brown. 

It  matters  not  what  organ,  or  organs,  or  parts  are  affected, 
or  what  part  is  most  injured ; — the  alkaline  medicines  will  do 
good  in  the  first  stage,  and  the  bitters  added  thereto  will 
relieve  the  thirst ; but  if  the  tongue  assumes  a dry  and  hard 
aspect,  instant  resort  must  be  had  to  the  acid-medicines.  If  this 
is  not  done,  twenty-four  hours  will  develop  an  inflammation  of 
some  of  the  serous  membranes,  which  will  so  rapidly  increase 
as  to  defy  all  remedies.  If  the  above  well-marked  symptoms, 
however,  be  recognised  at  an  incipient  stage  of  the  disease,  it 
may  be  checked  ; and  life  will  be  saved.  It  matters  not,  where 
the  congestive  or  where  the  inflammatory  actions  occur — 
whether  in  the  head,  chest,  or  abdomen ; — the  tongue  will 
prove  itself  a safe  guide  in  the  administration  of  remedies : — 
and  as  all  medicines  must  go  through  the  stomach,  and  their 
properties  be  distributed  by  that  organ,  it  is  of  importance  to 
give  the  right  medicine  at  once ; and  so  long  as  the  same 
symptoms  continue,  persist  in  it  undoubtingly : — for  assuredly, 
correction  and  prevention  are  the  true  and  legitimate  ends  of 
all  medication. 

In  fine,  if  bv  certain  modes  of  treatment  and  following:  cer- 
tain  rules,  the  dangerous  use  of  calomel  or  mercury  can  be 
avoided,  it  should  be  done.  Above  all,  addressing  myself  to 
the  non-scientific, — wherever  there  be  accidents,  keep  a presence 
of  mind  and  coolness  of  judgment ; for  thus  only  will  you  be 
enabled  to  serve  your  fellow-creatures  in  the  hour  of  need. 
If  you  but  attend  to  the  few  precepts  I have  given,  you 
will  be  astonished  how  much  you  will  be  able  to  effect. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

CUTS,  WOUNDS,  AND  LACERATIONS. 

The  value  of  a competent  acquaintance  with  domestic  surgery,  in  case  of  falls, 
accidents,  blows,  wounds,  &e. — Practices  of  artisans  and  artificers  for  healing 
their  woimds — General  instructions  for  the  treatment  of  cuts  and  wounds — 
Superficial  wounds ; deep  wounds  : the  treatment  of  each — Directions  about 
strapping — Cut  or  incised  wounds,  whether  cut  along,  or  across  the  fibres — 
Strapping  not  to  shut  up  wounds — Advice  in  case  of  scalp-wounds — Injury 
to  arteries : how  to  be  treated — Lacerations  and  their  treatment — Dressings 
not  to  be  disturbed — Punctured  wounds  from  pointed  instruments — Free  dis- 
charge of  pus  to  be  encouraged — Hot  poulticing  condemned — Nature  to  be 
left  as  much  as  possible  to  effect  her  own  cures  in  her  own  time — Concluding 
remarks  on  diseased  joints,  and  the  mode  of  treating  them — General  surgical 
precepts. 

Cases  are  constantly  occurring,  in  which  a knowledge  of  the 
elements  of  domestic  surgery  is  rendered  indispensable  for  the 
diminution  of  suffering  and  the  prevention  of  serious  and  cala- 
mitous results.  It  is  unfortunate,  however,  that  such  know- 
ledge is  by  no  means  equal  to  the  demand,  and  that  among  all 
classes  much  ignorance  prevails. 

Accidents  are  continually  happening  from  falls,  blows,  the 
heedless  use  of  cutting  instruments  or  fire-arms,  the  collision  of 
vehicles,  kicks  from  horses  or  other  cattle,  lacerations  from 
machinery,  or  accidents  during  railway-travelling; — in  fact, 
wounds,  from  the  simple  puncture  of  a thorn  or  the  sting  of  a 
wasp  or  bee,  to  the  severest  lacerations,  threatening  even  life 
itself.  What  to  do,  however,  in  case  of  sudden  accidents  of 
this  kind,  few  are  able  to  tell.  A knowledge  of  the  suffering, 
that  too  often  ensues  from  the  want  of  a consistent  mode  of 
treating  the  simplest  as  well  as  the  more  aggravated  cuts, 
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wounds,  and  lacerations,  lias  induced  me  to  devote  one  chapter 
to  the  subject, — in  order  to  furnish  the  reader  with  a few  plain 
directions  for  his  guidance  under  circumstances,  with  which  he 
knows  not  how  soon  he  may  have  to  contend. 

Every  artisan,  as  is  well  known,  adopts  some  familiar  method 
peculiar  to  his  trade — some  remedy  the  readiest  at  hand — for 
the  cuts  or  wounds  that  he  meets  with  during  his  employments. 
Thus,  the  carpenter  applies  shavings  dipped  in  warm  glue ; — 
the  bricklayer,  a dab  of  mortar ; — the  blacksmith,  iron-filings 
with  a bit  of  old  rag ; — the  cobbler,  a bit  of  wax  or  wax-end ; — 
the  saddler,  a piece  of  twine  well  plied  with  bee’s-wax : — the 
soap-boiler,  his  tallow  or  fat ; — and  the  butcher,  a piece  of  skin 
or  stringy  tendon ; — the  gunsmith  fills  his  with  resin,  and 
keeps  hammering  the  part  with  the  wooden  handle  of  one  of 
his  instruments,  till  it  ceases  to  bleed ; — the  baker  flours  his,  as 
a matter  of  course  ; — the  glazier  stuffs  his  round  with  putty, 
and  compresses  it ; — while  the  brewer  ties  his  up  with  a handful 
of  hops,  and  a nice  styptic  or  astringent  it  is  too.  The  cotton- 
spinner  applies  a stoop  of  wool ; — the  linendraper  and  tailor 
use  wadding  or  one  of  the  fabrics  in  which  they  deal ; — the 
paper-hanger  stops  his  cuts  with  his  paste  and  paper ; — the 
ostler  his  with  a wisp  of  straw  or  hay ; — and  the  sailor  with  a bit 
of  tow  or  caulking  yarn: — in  short,  every  one  of  them,  in  their 
several  callings,  has  his  favourite  and  common  remedy.  Not 
one  of  them,  however,  is  applied  on  any  philosophic  principle  : 
— everything  is  done  in  a hurry,  without  thought,  and  the 
universal  bungling  is  shown  by  lasting  disfigurements  and  ugly 
scars. 

The  following  instructions  will  show  that  in  these  matters  a 
little  time  lost  at  first  is  well  saved  afterwards.  First,  as  to 
the  treatment  of  those  simple  cuts  or  incised  wounds,  which  by 
common  consent  are  considered  of  too  small  importance  to  call 
for  the  surgeon’s  interference.  If  the  cut  be  clean,  there  is  no 
necessity  to  be  frightened  at  the  flow  of  blood.  The  thing  to 
be  immediately  done  is  to  bring  the  parts  together  which  the 
knife  has  severed,  whether  it  b-?  a clean  or  jagged  cut,  so  as 
to  get  as  complete  an  apposition  of  them  as  can  be  obtained, 
and  then  to  bind  them  up  with  linen  ; because  the  blood  itself 
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is  glutinous  and  adhesive,  as  well  as  healing  in  its  nature,  and 
by  congealing  about  the  wound  will  prevent  the  damaging  con- 
tact of  the  atmospheric  air. 

The  wound,  well  bound  up  in  this  way,  should  be  suffered  to 
remain  so  for  at  least  forty-eight  hours,  in  order  to  give  time 
for  the  union  of  the  severed  parts,  and  stop  all  bleeding ; and, 
should  any  small  artery  be  divided,  its  end  be  thus  plugged 
up.  If  the  patient  should  at  the  end  of  this  time  feel  easy  and 
comfortable,  and  not  complain  of  any  throbbing  or  pulsation 
about  the  wounded  part,  it  will  be  best  to  let  it  remain  undis- 
turbed for  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours  longer ; after  which,  the 
linen  bandages  may  be  gently  removed,  care  being  taken,  while 
so  doing,  not  to  open  the  cut.  The  part  thus  laid  bare  should 
then  be  thoroughly  cleansed  from  blood,  in  order  to  restore  the 
free  circulation  in  the  blood-vessels  of  the  skin  in  all  the  sur- 
rounding parts.  Should  the  wound  incline  to  open  during  the 
cleansing,  this  must  be  prevented  by  pressing  the  sides  gently 
together  with  the  finger  and  thumb.  If  all  be  now  going  on 
right,  fresh  rags  may  be  bound  round, — allowed  to  remain  for 
twenty-four  hours  or  more,  and,  if  requisite,  once  more  renewed 
at  the  expiration  of  that  time.  Above  all,  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  open  the  wound  or  undo  the  bindings  too  soon,  in  order 
to  gratify  a foolish  curiosity,  inasmuch  as  such  conduct  is  sure 
to  retard  the  healing. 

For  superficial  wounds  the  above  treatment  will  be  all 
that  is  required,  until  the  injury  is  repaired ; but  if  the  wound 
is  deep,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  every  portion  of  the 
deep-seated  structure  that  is  injured  will  have  to  be  renewed, 
which  cannot  happen  without  the  discharge  of  the  injured  por- 
tion in  the  shape  of  pus  or  purulent  matter.  In  such  a case, 
guard  against  strapping  or  binding-up  the  wound,  so  as  to 
obstruct  this  discharge ; inasmuch  as  you  thereby  run  the  risk 
of  converting  a trifling  injury  into  a painful  and  serious  one, 
through  preventing  all  outlet  for  its  escape,  the  result  being 
that  it  will  then  burrow  and  spread  along  the  cellular  tissue, 
often  causing  a worse  state  of  things  than  the  original  injury. 
This  is  what  I call  chemists’  and  druggists’  surgery ; for  these 
worthies  receive  in  most  of  our  large  provincial  towns  the  great 
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majority  of  such,  cases,  and  think  they  cannot  apply  plaister 
enough ; indeed,  one  would  suppose  that  they  repaid  themselves 
for  the  job  by  the  quantity  they  used  for  the  purpose. 

The  edges  of  a wound  of  this  character  should  be  held  together 
by  strips  of  plaister  in  such  a way  as  that  some  small  portions 
of  the  incision  may  be  left  uncovered,  in  order  to  allow  the 
escape  of  pus.  After  this  has  wholly  ceased  to  flow,  the  strap- 
ping may  be  renewed  as  often  as  necessary,  changing  its  posi- 
tion each  time ; for  the  part  left  uncovered  heals  first,  and  each 
space  then  has  an  opportunity  in  its  turn  of  doing  the  same.  If 
you  would  avoid  the  bungling  surgery  spoken  of  above,  and 
make  an  approach  to  scientific  treatment  in  dressing  wounds, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  recollect,  that  a good  plan  is  as  readily 
learnt  and  comprehended  at  first  as  a bad  one, — the  former 
having  the  additional  advantage  of  being  understood,  while  the 
latter  never  can. 

In  the  treatment  of  cut  or  incised  wounds  of  all  kinds,  much 
depends  on  the  circumstances  of  the  cut  being  in  a line  with 
the  fibres  of'  the  muscles,  or  in  a transverse  direction.  When 
they  occur  in  a line  with  the  muscular  fibres,  their  edges  can 
be  readily  brought  together  by  simple  narrow  strips  of  plaister 
laid  on  at  intervals.  Thus,  when  wounds  or  cuts  occur  along 
the  forehead  or  eyebrows,  they  are  parallel  with  the  muscular 
fibres : the  same  happens  when  they  occur  perpendicularly 
down  the  cheeks ; or  along  the  lips,  down  the  fingers,  the  legs, 
the  thighs,  &c.  But  suppose  an  incision  is  made  perpendicu- 
larly down  the  eyebrow  or  forehead,  or  dividing  the  lips,  or 
across  the  nose  or  cheeks  horizontally,  or  across  the  thigh  or 
leg — in  these  cases  the  fibres  of  the  muscles  are  severed  trans- 
versely, and  the  antagonistic  muscles  pull  the  wound  open  and 
make  it  gape. 

A simple  plan  is  now  only  to  be  followed.  Wait  and  see 
exactly  how  things  stand,  and  when  fully  satisfied,  then  exer- 
cise a little  judgment  and  presence  of  mind.  If  the  cut  be 
a large  one  in  the  line  of  the  fibres  of  the  muscles,  get  the  edges 
together,  and  let  them  be  held  so.  Then  cut  your  strapping- 
plaister  into  small  strips  six  or  eight  inches  long,  and  a quarter 
or  a third  of  au  inch  wide.  Place  a jug  of  hot  water  by  your 
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side,  with  a smooth  outside-surface,  to  which  apply  the  back  of 
your  plaister  to  warm  it.  Then  fix  one  end  of  your  plaister 
four  inches  from  the  wound,  passing  over  the  centre  of  it  to 
four  inches  at  least  beyond  it,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  a 
good  holding,  so  that  it  cannot  he  moved  from  its  position  by 
the  motions  of  the  body.  A second  piece  may  be  applied  above 
and  below  this  in  the  gams  iliaillier,  with  intervals  between? 
Everything  is  here  presented  to  view ; and  there  is  no  need  for 
making  a Maltese  cross  of  a number  of  small  bits,  which  the 
first  exudation  will  throw  entirely  off,  leaving  an  opening  never 
afterwards  to  be  brought  together,  and  in  any  case  a white 
patch  for  life,  as  a memorial  of  the  accident  and  unscientific 
usage.  Afterwards  put  a pledget  of  lint  or  rag  over  it,  which 
may  be  removed  'easily  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  how  all 
goes  on. 

As  the  interstices  between  the  plaister  heal  more  quickly 
than  the  parts  underneath,  as  soon  as  it  can  be  safely  done, 
remove  one  of  these  plaisters,  and  apply  another  in  a different 
place ; by  which  means  you  will  ultimately  get  a simple  white 
line,  scarcely  discernible,  and  consequently  no  disfigurement 
whatever.  Bather  more  care  must  be  used,  however,  when  the 
cut  has  divided  the  muscles  across,  and  each  part  pulls  it  a 
different  way.  In  this  case  your  strips  of  plaister  must  be  cut 
longer,  so  as  to  grasp  a larger  amount  of  surface  on  both  sides. 
If  the  cut  is  across  the  nose,  for  instance,  carry  a strip  of 
plaister  from  the  upper  lip  oyer  the  tip  of  the  nose,  up  the 
forehead,  and  even  somewhat  over  the  scalp  ; for  you  have  here 
some  strong  antagonistic  muscles  to  contend  against,  which 
will  sometimes  tear  away  the  surgeon’s  suture  or  stitch,  if  he 
has  sewn  it  up.  The  same  must  be  done  with  wounds  down 
the  forehead. 

In  all  cases,  then,  abjure  little  bits  of  plaister  and  shutting 
wounds  entirely  up.  A cut  with  a hatchet  between  the  thumb 
and  forefinger  will  render  it  necessary  to  apply  a strip  of 
plaister  commencing  at  the  back  of  the  hand,  and  carrying  it 
into  the  palm  across  the  wound,  over  the  back  of  the  hand  and 
into  the  palm  again,  so  that  no  muscular  movement  of  the  hand 
may  cause  it  to  be  disarranged.  One  strip  will  here  generally 
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suffice.  A cut  down  the  forehead  will  require  a hit  from  temple 
to  temple,  or  even  beyond,  crossing  the  centre  of  the  cut.  A 
cut  across  the  thigh  will  require  plaister  of  a greater  power 
and  much  longer  length.  Let  the  operation  he  done  then  by 
two  pieces — one  from  the  outer  to  the  inner  side,  and  another 
from  the  inner  to  the  outer  side,  crossing  in  the  centre  of  the 
Cut,  each  from  a foot  to  eighteen  inches  long,  and  an  inch 
wide.  These  illustrations  are  given  to  show  you  the  principle 
to  be  adopted,  which  your  own  intelligence  will  soon  readily 
comprehend. 

In  all  these  cases,  if  the  wound  be  only  superficial,  tolerably 
good  cures  may  be  effected  by  strapping ; but,  if  the  incisions 
are  deep  and  across  the  fibres  of  muscles,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  the  surgeon  to  sew  them  up, — as  otherwise  the  divided  fibres, 
pulling  each  in  a different  direction,  will  give  rise  to  an  open 
wound.  This,  as  I have  frequently  seen,  will  not  only  take  a 
tedious  time  in  healing,  but  will  leave  a large  unsightly  scar, 
which  no  good  surgeon  likes  to  see ; though  it  too  frequently 
happens  that  even  good  surgeons  are  not  good  mechanics,  or 
even  mechanics  at  all.  According  to  the  extent  of  the  injury, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  insert  two  or  three  sutures  or  stitches. 
The  best  cures  in  these  cases  are  invariably  the  neatest,  and 
the  ugly  bald  scar  tells  a tale  not  only  of  the  patient’s  suffer- 
ing, but  of  the  bungling  mal-adroitness  of  the  surgeon.  I am 
sorry  to  say  that  I have  seen  but'  too  much  of  such  clumsy 
handling,  where,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  a little  dexterity 
or  mechanical  knowledge  of  the  surgeon,  a handsome  face  has 
been  disfigured  for  life — and  that  from  the  result  of  a trifling 
accident.  In  no  case,  where  the  wounds  or  incisions  are  in  a 
line  with  the  fibres  of  muscles,  is  a suture  or  stitch  required ; 
but  in  cuts  across  them,  they  may  be  absolutely  necessary — as, 
for  instance,  across  the  eyebrow. 

In  the  case  of  scalp-wounds,  extra-precaution  has  to  be  used ; 
for  in  no  part  of  the  body  is  a wound  or  cut  so  liable  to  disturb- 
ance, and  to  spread  by  the  burrowing  of  pus  from  unskilful  treat- 
ment, as  in  the  scalp.  In  dressing  a scalp-wound,  the  edges  must 
be  kept  together  with  the  thumb  and  finger ; while  the  hair  is  cut 
close  to  the  head  with  a pair  of  scissors,  and  a sufficient  space, 
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cleared  to  allow  of  a long  strip  of  plaister  across  the  wound  to 
bring  it  together.  Before  applying  the  plaister,  keep  the 
edges  closed,  and  with  a sponge  and  water  cleanse  the  whole 
of  the  blood  from  the  hair,  and  with  a comb  part  it  away  from 
the  sides  of  the  wound ; for  nothing  is  so  unclean  or  unwhole- 
some afterwards,  as  hair  allowed  to  be  matted  with  gore  ; — efflu- 
vium and  even  vermin  soon  arise.  Lastly,  cleanse  the  wound 
itself,  drying  both  it  and  the  surrounding  parts  with  a towel. 
Cut  your  strapping  not  shorter  than  two  or  three  inches  in 
length,  and  longer  if  necessary ; and  have  it  of  a width  only 
sufficient  to  cover  the  centre  of  the  wound. 

As  scalp-wounds  bleed  more  than  most  others,  and  as  the 
blood  would  be  likely  to  saturate  and  loosen  the  strapping, 
you  will  be  compelled  to  prevent  this  by  placing  over  it  a 
thick  pledget  of  lint,  and  tying  it  down  firmly  with  a bandage 
or  handkerchief  round  the  head.  At  the  end  of  forty-eight 
hours  the  pledget  of  lint  may  be  taken  away  and  the  wound 
examined,  to  see  if  the  healing  process  is  going  on  well.  Cleanse 
the  edges  left  uncovered  by  the  strip  of  plaister  ; and,  if  neces- 
sary, remove  that,  and  put  on  another,  especially  if  it  happen 
to  have  slipped  during  the  night.  Be  very  careful  to  examine, 
if  there  be  any  swelling  or  puffiness  around  ; for  this  will  inform 
you,  that  there  is  infiltration  of  blood  or  matter  taking  place 
under  the  scalp,  which  must  be  immediately  got  away,  and  the 
pledget  afterwards  more  firmly  and  securely  pressed. 

In  some  wounds  of  the  scalp  a little  jet  of  blood  will  show, 
that  a small  artery  has  been  injured;  and  this  often  proves 
troublesome  even  in  skilful  hands.  In  such  a case  keep  the 
top  of  the  finger  or  thumb  upon  it ; clean  all  the  blood  from 
the  hair  as  directed  above,  and  bind  down  a pledget  of  lint 
tightly  on  the  wound,  making  sure  that  it  is  not  liable  to  dis- 
placement by  restlessness  at  night.  Some  days  may  elapse, 
before  strapping  may  be  safely  applied  ; and  when  the  pledget 
is  removed,  it  may  be  found  necessary  to  apply  it  again, 
together  with  some  styptic  or  astringent,  sucli  as  the  tincture 
of  the  muriate  of  iron,  or  arnica. 

In  cases  where  wounds  assume  a serious  aspect,  remember,  I 
do  not  advise  them  to  be  entrusted  exclusively  to  domestic 
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treatment ; and  where  a surgeon’s  attendance  can  be  procured, 
recourse  should  he  had  to  him. 

Lacerations  are  among  the  most  common  and  frequent  results 
of  accident ; though  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  not  of  a dan- 
gerous character.  When  the  flesh  is  torn,  with  the  skin  at- 
tached to  it,  care  must  he  used  to  bring,  as  far  as  possible,  all 
the  parts  together,  to  preserve  the  natural  appearance,  and  all 
excess  of  plaistering  and  strapping  must  be  avoided.  A few 
narrow  strips  only  should  be  used,  and,  if  well  applied,  will 
rarely  have  to  be  removed,  until  the  part  is  well. 

Another  accident  calling  for  immediate  treatment  may  be  the 
sudden  chopping  off  of  the  tops  or  small  portions  of  the  fingers 
or  toes.  The  best  thing  to  be  done  is  to  wrap  them  up  in  linen 
rags,  renewing  them  once  in  twenty-four,  thirty-six,  or  forty- 
eight  hours,  according  to  circumstances.  These  are  cases,  which 
no  surgeon  can  cure ; and  they  must  therefore  he  left  to  Nature. 
In  all  such  cases,  however,  the  discharge  is  great,  and  when  the 
surgeon’s  assistance  can  he  had,  it  should  he  procured ; hut 
when  it  cannot,  the  above  simple  plan  is  the  best  that  can  be 
followed ; at  the  same  time,  a soft  protecting  bread-and-water 
poultice  may  he  required.  If  there  be  no  great  inflammation,  it 
should  be  warm  ; but  if  the  inflammation  be  great,  it  should  be 
cold. 

In  cases  of  deep  wounds,  though  not  extensive,  some  arteries 
will  generally  he  cut ; and  in  consequence  the  bleeding  will  he 
profuse.  Here  you  must  apply  pledgets  of  lint  or  linen  rags, 
and  keep  them  on  as  tight  as  can  be  borne,  until  the  arteries  are 
healed ; — for  if  the  pledget  he  removed  before  they  are  healed, 
the  bleeding  will  be  renewed  as  profusely  as  before.  If  the 
bleeding  he  stopped,  however,  you  should  be  content  with 
that  (for  the  most  skilful  surgeon  could  do  no  more),  and 
suffer  the  dressings  to  remain  undisturbed,  as  long  as  no  ill 
effect  results  from  them.  Interference  in  such  a case  is  eene- 
rally  mischievous,  and  will  lead  in  all  probability  to  the  injury 
of  the  patient  and  the  mortification  of  the  practitioner. 

In  wounds  inflicted  with  a pointed  instrument,  the  part  to 
the  extent  penetrated  by  the  weapon  is  wounded  and  killed ; 
and  when  the  instrument  is  withdrawn,  the  skin  closes  on  the 
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orifice.  The  effect  of  such  a wound  is  invariably  painful,  espe- 
cially after  the  lapse  of  a day  or  two.  The  reason  is,  that  a por- 
tion of  the  living  structure,  having  been  destroyed,  has  now  to 
be  renewed.  As  I have  already  hinted,  this  renewal  cannot 
take  place,  unless  and  until  the  destroyed  portion  has  resolved 
itself  into  another  substance  called  pus,  or  purulent  matter,  by 
the  conversion  of  a solid  into  a fluid  mass, — wkichfluidmust  come 
away  before  the  sufferer  can  be  relieved  of  pain.  Now,  in  punc- 
tured wounds,  the  skin  closing  over  the  orifice  leaves  no  con- 
venient vent  for  the  discharge  of  the  pus ; and  the  consequence 
is  usually  what  is  called  a fester,  which  comes  to  a white  head, 
causes  excessive  pain  in  the  part, and,  finally  breaking, discharges 
the  noxious  matter.  After  this  discharge,  the  desired  repairs 
and  renewal  take  place,  but  always  in  a period  of  time  bearing 
special  reference  to  the  habit  of  the  patient  and  the  condition 
of  his  blood.  Should  the  wound  at  this  crisis  appear  inflamed, 
and  be  attended  with  unusual  pain,  the  error  of  hot  poulticing  is 
to  be  avoided,  and  folded  linen  dipped  in  cold  water  applied  to 
the  reddened  surface. 

In  small  punctured  wounds,  the  best  thing  the  sufferer  can 
do,  if  he  have  nerve  enough,  is  to  make  the  punctured  w’ound 
an  incised  one,  by  cutting  the  skin,  or  at  least  breaking  the 
outer  skin  sufficiently  to  form  a vent.  In  case  of  a puncture 
from  a poisoned  point,  or  the  sting  of  a venomous  insect  or  rep- 
tile, this  should  be  done  at  once,  and  a hot  poultice  applied 
before  inflammation  is  set  up ; for  a wTound  of  this  description 
may  be  judiciously  drawm  by  heat.  In  case  of  a wound  from  the 
tooth  of  a dog — especially  if  there  be  a suspicion  that  the 
animal  is  in  a rabid  state — this  precaution  should  not  be  neg- 
lected. The  same  means  may  be  had  recourse  to  in  healing 
Abounds  from  the  sting  of  a bee  or  Avasp.  It  sometimes  happens, 
that  the  sting  of  these  insects  is  not  felt  at  the  moment ; but 
the  effect  will  not  be  long  delayed,  and  the  pain  it  produces  is 
not  to  be  mistaken.  In  such  a case,  the  best  treatment  is  to 
wet  the  part  and  rub  it  well  with  stone-blue  or  indigo-blue  ; and 
if  inflammation  arises,  apply  rags  dipped  in  cold  water,  renewing 
them  as  often  as  they  become  dry  or  warm.  The  application 
of  vinegar  to  stings  or  gnat-bites  is  good. 
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All  wounds,  punctured  or  others, — all  cuts,  incisions,  and 
lacerations,  however  slight, — demand  and  should  receive  instant 
attention ; for,  if  they  be  left  to  themselves,  such  neglect  may 
lead  to  the  most  disagreeable  and  serious  results ; and  whenever 
the  bodily  system  is  affected  by  such  causes,  the  first  symptoms 
of  indisposition  should  meet  with  the  promptest  attention. 

Here  the  laws  of  disease  will  show  themselves  in  the  body 

• 

by  the  tongue  being  in  a furred  state,  which  some  simple  alka- 
line remedies  will  restore  to  a healthy  appearance,  because  they 
will  abate  the  constitutional  disturbance,  of  which  the  furred 
tongue  is  the  index.  But  if  the  alkaline  remedies  be  withheld, 
and  the  disturbance  allowed  to  progress,  the  operation  of  the 
same  laws  may  produce  inflammatory  action  and  fever.  Sucli 
an  effect  is  not  uncommon,  when  it  occurs  from  wounds,  burns, 
scalds,  and  other  injuries  to  the  body  ; and  then  a trifling  acci- 
dent is  sure  to  lead  to  a serious,  alarming,  and  perhaps  fatal 
disease. 

I shall  conclude  this  part  of  my  chapter  with  good  advice, 
the  result  of  much  practical  experience  in  surgery ; and  that  is — 
when  everything  goes  on  well,  “ Let  well  alone.”  The  fault  of 
all  persons,  patients  as  well  as  young  surgeons  and  physicians, 
is,  that  they  will  not  do  this.  They  are  anxious  that  their  pa- 
tients should  get  well  quickly,  and  they  often  aspire  to  get  them 
well,  before  the  laws  of  Nature  can  possibly  have  time  to  repair 
the  damage ; and  thus  they  often  only  retard  by  their  over-zeal 
and  officiousness  the  very  end  they  desire.  This  is  what  I have 
been  in  the  habit  of  calling  “ interfering  surgery ,”  which  is  as 
bad,  and  often  far  worse,  than  any  absence  of  it.  Any  wounds, 
small  or  great,  are  always  worth  early  attending  to.  Bemem- 
ber  what  Mercutio  said  of  his, — 

’Tis  not  so  deep  as  a well,  nor  as  wide  as  a church  door;  but  ’tis  enough > 
’twill  serve ; ask  for  me  to-morrow,  and  you  will  find  me  a grave  man. 

I cannot  do  better,  perhaps,  than  conclude  this  chapter  with 
a few  remarks  on  diseased  joints,  which  have  elicited  much  skill 
and  thought  in  the  surgical  world, — their  diseases  and  treatment 
being  by  no  means  even  yet  set  at  rest.  This  is  one  of  those 
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subjects,  indeed,  that  are  always  turning  up  to  be  ventilated; 
and  no  one  yet  knows  the  best  treatment  to  be  adopted,  for 
this  simple  reason,  that  what  may  be  the  best  extant , may  yet 
be  far  from  the  truth. 

Diseases  of  joints  may  be  produced  from  direct  exciting 
causes,  such  as  accidents ; or  from  latent  or  constitutional 
causes,  arising  from  no  accident  whatever.  The  first  division  of 
these  is  always  affected  by  the  latter,  and  often  blended  with 
them.  They  may  be  treated,  therefore,  as  a single  subject ; for 
when  a person  recovers  quickly  from  an  accident  to  his  joints, 
there  is  an  end  of  the  matter  ; — whereas,  if  it  become  a chronic 
disease,  then  it  is  constitutional, — the  accident  having  been 
simply  an  exciting  element  in  the  calculation.  There  can  be 
no  doubt,  in  the  first  place,  that  there  is  a want  of  integrity  in 
some  of  the  many  parts  that  make  up  a joint,  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  bone  itself,  its  cartilage,  or  its  covering  membrane,  or 
from  obstruction  of  circulation  through  it — either  arterial, 
venous,  or  capillary — the  excess  or  deficiency  of  fluid,  called 
the  synovia , secreted  by  its  own  proper  membrane,  for  its 
necessary  lubricatiou,  vulgarly  called  “joint  oil — or  else 
disease  may  arise  from  some  elementary  disturbance  of  the 
blood  itself,  and  take  up  its  quarters  there,  precisely  as  gout 
may  choose  the  great  toe,  and  precisely,  also,  as  one  organ  in 
the  body  may  contract  disease  to  the  relief  of  all  the  rest ; — so 
that  an  outlet  for  any  morbid  affection,  however  small,  may  be 
as  readily  conceived  to  happen  in  the  complication  of  a joint, 
as  anywhere  else.  Why  not  ? 

If,  as  I have  before  said,  the  medical  profession  were  to 
inquire  into  the  philosophy  of  their  treatment  of  disease,  in 
order  really  to  ascertain  its  true  character,  I believe  that  they 
would  soon  come  to  better  conclusions.  Dor  instance,  if 
leeches,  setons,  burnings,  issues,  blisters,  hot  poultices,  and  all 
these  appliances  and  ends  are  used,  what  is  their  purpose  ? 
And  if  liniments,  embrocations,  cold  lotions,  and  such  like 
opposite  courses  are  adopted,  what  is  the  end  in  view  ? 

I have  seen  patients  with  diseased  joints  that  have  been  in 
nearly  every  hospital  in  London,  and  under  the  care  ol  every 
surgeon  with  or  without  a name,  which  have  baffled  them  all. 
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They  have  been  to  every  quack,  and  have  been  hydropathised  and 
shampooed,  mesmerised  and  homoeopathised,  and  have  derived 
no  good  whatever  from  any.  They  will  persist  in  remaining 
the  opprobrium  of  art.  I am  not  saying  this  to  lead  any  of  my 
readers  to  believe  that  I have  cured  them; — no  such  thing. 
Yet  I may  say,  that  too  much  is  frequently  done  to  local  symp- 
toms in  diseases  of  this  character,  and  often  to  the  neglect  of 
the  more  general  condition  of  the  body. 

If  disease  of  joints  occur  in  the  upper  extremities,  no  aperient 
medicine  will  do  them  any  good : — and  if  they  happen  to  the 
lower,  they  will  get  no  relief  icithout.  The  tongue  alone,  in 
these  cases,  will  regulate  the  form  of  procedure ; — for  these 
affections  Will  often  come,  when  the  body  is  in  a highly 
congested  state,  and  they  will  come  also  when  it  is  in  an 
inflammatory  condition,  hut  not  so  frequently , — because  two 
distinct  inflammations  cannot  generally  exist  at  the  same  time. 
Whatever  gives  rise  to  them,  the  body  and  its  secretions  should 
be  the  parts  most  to  be  attended  to  ; and  I thoroughly  believe, 
that  the  less  anything  is  locally  done  the  better. 

Joints  are  curious  parts  to  trifle  with;  and  I have  long 
since  come  to  this  conclusion — never  leecii  them.  This 
is  so  false  a step,  that  if  they  were  ever  curable,  the  fact  of 
this  having  been  done  would  settle  the  question  for  ever ; — 
they  never  will  be  cured  afterwards.  They  may  apparently  be 
made  better,  which  I do  not  deny ; but  only  a false  security 
has  been  obtained.  The  simplest  plan  is  to  wrap  them  up  in 
flannel,  and  always  keep  them  moist  by  their  own  perspiration, 
when  they  are  not  in  an  inflamed  condition ; but  if  inflamed, 
do  the  reverse,  and  apply  cold  evaporating  lotions,  until  a more 
chronic  state  is  induced.  These,  like  many  diseases  of  the 
body,  will  always  constitute  the  surgeon,  as  they  do  the  phy- 
sician, a most  useful  member  of  every  community. 

There  is  no  general  plan  that  I can  suggest  to  the  million 
for  their  adoption  in  these  cases  ; though  I may  tell  them  that 
every  separate  case  will  require  its  own  peculiar  remedy,  for 
this  reason ; — namely,  that  the  causes  which  induce  the  disease 
are  so  essentially  that  of  an  Idiosyncrasy , or  peculiarity  of 
constitution  in  each  individual,  that  nothing  short  of  putting  in 
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a personal  appearance  before  the  doctor  can  lead  to  tbe 
suggestion  of  what  is  best  to  be  done.  Still  I maintain,  tbev 
must  be  generally , rather  than  locally , treated,  and  tbe  joint,  in 
some  cases,  ignored  altogether, — not  even  taken  into  consi- 
deration. 

Be  it  understood,  I speak  upon  this,  as  upon  all  other  sub- 
jects, from  my  own  observation  alone.  That  I have  cured 
many,  relieved  many,  and  failed  in  many,  is  only  to  have  run, 
perhaps,  in  the  same  curricle  with  my  brethren.  That  they 
are  the  most  difficult  things  to  cure  will  remain  a fact,  I 
am  thoroughly  convinced,  until  a better  understanding,  more 
unanimity,  and  a truer  knowledge  of  the  laws  that  regulate 
health  and  disease,  become  known  to  the  profession. 

Let  me,  therefore,  warn  all  persons  against  neglecting  cuts, 
wounds,  lacerations,  or  punctures,  as  deeming  them  too  trifling 
for  consideration.  When  they  are  surmounted  without  injury 
to  the  system,  the  inference  is  that  the  general  health  is  in  such 
a state,  that  Nature  herself  has  restored  it  without  artificial 
aid.  But,  when  they  affect  the  system,  so  as  to  produce  con- 
stitutional disturbance,  they  then  show  that  the  body  has 
departed  from  its  natural  standard  of  health.  This  being  shown 
by  a coated,  loaded,  and  moist  tongue,  indicates  the  use  of  the 
alkalis ; — the  tongue  becoming  dry  with  thirst  shows  a feverish 
tendency,  when  the  bitters  should  be  added ; — but  when  the 
tongue  becomes  dry  and  brown,  with  general  feverish  symptoms, 
the  acids,  anodynes,  and  bitters  should  be  used ; — also,  that  in 
disturbances  from  injuries  to  the  upper  extremities,  purgatives 
should  not  be  used,  while  for  those  affecting  the  lower,  they  are 
both  admissible  and  necessary. 

No  greater  proof  than  that  furnished  by  the  above  remarks 
need  be  adduced,  that  surgery  and  medicine,  as  arts,  are  indi- 
visible. In  fine,  there  can  be  no  such  anomalies  as  the  distinct 
surgeon  or  distinct  physician.  Nature  acts  in  both  capacities  ; 
and  so  must  ail  practitioners. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

BLEBS  AND  BLISTERS  FROM  GALLS  OR  BURNS. 

Provisions  of  Nature  for  the  contingencies  of  injury  to  the  skin — Blisters  and 
blebs : their  cause  and  formation — Blisters  from  burns : their  treatment, 
broken  and  unbroken — Blisters,  from  whatever  cause,  not  to  be  punctured ; 
and  why — Linseed-oil  and  lime-water  for  burns  or  scalds — Flour,  cotton, 
wool,  and  wadding : their  uses  and  disadvantages — Contraction  of  skin  and 
joints  from  scalds  and  bums — Various  modes  of  treating  burns  and  scalds 
recommended  by  the  profession ; with  the  author’s  remarks,  and  treatment  of 
such  cases. 

When  the  hands  by  any  manual  work,  or  the  feet  from 
walking,  are  galled,  so  that  a blister  or  watery  bleb  arises,  or 
when  a blister  is  raised  by  scalding  or  the  direct  application  of 
fire  or  heated  substances,  the  common  practice  is  to  puncture 
them.  As  surely  as  this  is  done,  a painful  result  follows.  It  is 
bad  enough  when  this  occurs  by  an  accident,  which  no  man  can 
prevent ; but  to  do  so  designedly  is  most  unphilosophical. 

To  show  how  wise  Nature  is  in  all  she  does  and  in  her  pro- 
vision for  contingencies,  the  double  skin  deserves  our  admira- 
tion. The  skin  is,  as  you  are  aware,  the  natural  external 
covering  of  the  body  as  well  as  outlet  for  the  perspiration,  and, 
being  liable  to  all  atmospheric  influences,  should  always  be  kept 
clean.  It  is  always,  then,  under  a state  of  wear  and  tear,  as 
well  as  repair.  Frequent  washing  of  it  is  of  the  highest  import- 
ance, as  it  is  constantly  exerting  an  absorbing  power.  Its 
renovation  is  always  taking  place  imperceptibly ; nor  could  this 
be  so  admirably  weil  conducted,  but  for  the  wise  provision  of  a 
second  skin  beneath.  However  closely  these  two  skins  may  be 
united,  there  is  a watery  fluid  always  present  between  them  ; — 
as  is  perfectly  clear  from  the  readiness  with  which  a blister  is 
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made  from  a gall,  a bum,  a scald,  or  by  friction.  Either  of 
these  will  cause  a sudden  destruction  of  the  vital  properties  of 
the  upper  or  outer  skin ; and  a blister  may  be  raised  without  its 
being  broken  or  wounded,  and  this  skin  become  stretched  by 
the  fluid  underneath. 

Now  this  fluid  rests  on  the  second  skin, — a structure  not 
subject  to  the  hardening  influence  of  the  air,  but  ready  on 
emergencies  to  take  the  place  of  the  upper  skin,  if  that  be 
destroyed.  A simple  chafing  or  rubbing-off  of  any  portion  of 
the  outer  skin  by  any  part  of  the  dress,  or  from  over-walking, 
or  from  the  saddle  in  those  unaccustomed  to  horse-exercise,  is 
known  to  be  very  tender,  and  if  the  abraded  part  be  large,  often 
exceedingly  painful.  This  requires  time  to  harden  and  become  a 
firm  outer  covering.  But  how  much  more  tender  is  it,  when  it 
is  suddenly  made  by  a burn  or  scald  which  has  roused  it  to  a 
tenfold  action, — so  that,  by  being  over-excited,  it  makes  and 
exudes  from  its  surface  a large  amount  of  fluid,  or  else  a large 
blister  may  be  made  in  the  time ! 

The  most  painful  results  ensue,  when  this  blister  is  cut  or 
broken,  and  the  killed  or  destroyed  skin  falls  and  rests  upon  it, 
so  as  to  cause  additional  pain  from  the  exposure  to  the  atmo- 
sphere of  so  highly  excited  a surface.  Therefore,  never  puncture 
a blister  from  a gall,  a burn,  or  a scald.  The  proper  treatment 
is  to  keep  it  as  free  from  air  as  possible  and  prevent  a breaking 
of  the  upper  skin  ; for  in  so  doing  the  fluid  resting  on  the  second 
skin  gives  time  for  it  to  harden.  Erom  the  moment  that  such 
injury  occurs,  a process  is  set  up  by  Nature  (who  never  stops  in 
her  laws)  to  make  a new  second  skin,  which  shall  take  the 
place  of  that  just  destroyed  ; and  this  being  the  case,  it  is  clear 
how  much  sooner  a burn  or  scald  will  get  well  by  not  having 
its  blister  punctured ; for  by  doing  this,  the  second  skin  be- 
comes destroyed,  peels  away,  and  a third  skin  has  to  be  formed, — 
Nature  having  then  to  make  two  structures  instead  of  one. 

The  first  point  in  the  treatment  of  a burn  or  a scald,  then,  is 
to  prevent  the  blister,  as  far  as  possible,  from  being  broken. 
The  next  step  is  the  immediate  application,  if  possible,  of  equal 
proportions  of  linseed-oil  and  lime-water,  which  is  an  excellent 
cream-like  substance.  This  should  be  applied  by  lint  well 
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saturated,  the  effect  being  to  allay  the  pain  in  an  incredibly 
short  space  of  time.  This  should  be  continued  for  the  first 
twenty-four  hours  at  least,  or  even  for  a longer  time,  according 
to  the  extent  of  the  burn.  When  this  has  been  discontinued, 
flour  may  be  applied  by  means  of  the  dredger,  and  for  this 
reason, — that  the  flour  falls  softly  upon  the  structure  and  fills 
up  every  part.  This  is  not  so  necessary,  when  the  blister  is  not 
broken  ; for  it  can  be  wrapped  up  and  there  kept ; — whereas  in 
a broken  blister  the  flour  tends  to  exclude  the  air,  nor  should 
this  be  dressed  oftener  than  once  in  twenty-four  hours.  Sup- 
posing the  blisters  to  be  broken  and  a great  exudation  of  fluid 
to  ensue,  the  flour  will  absorb  it.  At  intervals  of  twenty-four 
hours  the  crusts  so  formed  should  be  carefully  removed,  and 
fresh  flour  applied  by  the  dredger  every  day.  The  new  skin 
at  the  edge  of  the  wound  will  now  be  seen  daily  to  close 
in,  and  will  at  last  close  altogether, — often  without  leaving 
those  bald-looking  white  surfaces,  that  are  the  usual  results  of 
a burn. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  mention  some  of  the  popular  modes  of 
treating  burns  and  scalds,  in  order  that  you  may  choose  the 
best  and  avoid  the  least  philosophical.  A child  once  severely 
scalded  in  a cotton-mill  was  put  into  a bin  of  corded  cotton, 
and  the  little  sufferer  recovered,  when,  from  the  extent  of  its 
injuries,  it  was  supposed  it  could  not  have  survived.  This  gave 
the  idea,  probably,  of  the  application  of  cotton  or  wadding  to 
burns.  In  this  case,  no  doubt,  life  was  saved  by  the  air  being 
shut  out  from  a largely  exposed  surface ; for  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  a child’s  system  could  have  withstood  the  air  acting 
on  so  largely  an  abraded  surface,  and  on  the  suddenly  exposed 
terminations  of  nerves. 

To  treat  a scald  or  burn,  however,  when  the  surfaces  are 
broken,  with  cotton-fibre  or  wadding,  is  not  a good  practice, — 
at  least,  if  the  surgeon  desires  to  see  smooth  surfaces,  and  have 
the  case  attended  with  favourable  results.  The  cotton  or 
wradding  is  generally  ordered  to  be  left  for  some  days  upon  the 
burn;  but  this  is  injudicious,  as  the  cotton  eats  into  the  new 
and  exposed  texture  of  the  second  skin,  and  causes  an  effluvium 
to  arise  from  the  surface, — a proof  that  it  should  be  removed 
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every  twenty-four  hours.  Now,  what  is  the  result  of  such  ap- 
plication ? The  cotton  or  wadding  is  not  like  flour : it  cer- 
tainly absorbs  the  fluid  and  serum  poured  out ; but  on  its 
removal  it  tears  away  the  elements  of  the  new  skin,  causing 
frequent  and  daily  bleedings ; — besides  which,  no  regularity  of 
healing  can  take  place  with  the  application  of  cotton  or  wadding, 
on  account  of  their  fibrous  qualities.  The  wounds,  conse- 
quently, heal  in  patches ; and  then  ruts  and  eminences  ensue 
with  furrows,  indentations,  and  ridges,  not  only  unsightly  in 
appearance,  but  ever  afterwards  evincing  a tendency  in  the 
part  to  contract.  Though  years  may  elapse,  I have  seen  badly 
treated  burns  and  scalds,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
joints,  to  make  the  limb  contract ; and  if  the  bum  has  been  at 
the  side  of  the  neck,  the  head  will  be  gradually  drawn  on  one 
side.  The  fibre  of  the  cotton  or  wadding,  then,  is  not  good  for 
healing  surfaces ; and  even  where  adopted,  it  must  be  used  in 
so  fine  a state  as  cannot  be  obtained  readily. 

Next  comes  the  hot  treatment; — and  the  application  of  hot 
water  or  poultices,  alcohol,  spirits  of  turpentine,  brandy,  &c. ; — 
then  we  have  the  cold  treatment,  by  the  application  of  Groulard- 
water,  wax  and  oil,  vinegar  and  oily  liniments,  cold  water,  and 
even  ice again,  there  is  the  styptic  treatment  of  alum- 
water  and  oxymuriate  of  mercury ; and,  lastly,  some  adopt  a 
sprinkling  of  powdered  chalk.  These  treatments  have  all  been 
recommended  by  various  members  of  the  faculty  ; but  they  are 
all  based  directly  or  indirectly  on  one  principle ; — namely,  that 
the  part  affected  should  be  exposed  as  little  as  possible  to  the 
action  of  the  air,  and  the  fresh  application,  for  the  same  reason, 
be  always  ready  before  the  old  one  is  removed.  Some  have  ad- 
vised puncturing  the  blister,  while  others  have  as  strongly 
reprobated  it ; and  others  again  would  do  so  only  very  slightly 
now  and  then,  to  relieve  the  tension  of  the  skin,  if  very  full. 
This  may  answer  under  peculiar  circumstances ; but  a blister 
relieves  itself  by  evaporation  of  its  serum  through  the  skin,  or 
by  condensation  of  the  fluid. 

Nevertheless,  however  various  the  modes  of  treating  burns 
or  scalds,  you  may  depend  on  it,  that  the  best  plan  is  never  to 
puncture  the  blister,  but  to  apply  equal  parts  of  linseed-oil  and 
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lime-water  for  the  first  twenty-four  hours,  to  relieve  pain, — 
even  if  the  outer  skin  should  not  he  broken.  Next,  keep  flour 
constantly  and  thickly  dredged  on  the  burn,  removing  the  crust 
previously,  and  carefully  excluding  the  external  air.  Flour,  in 
short,  is  the  very  best,  safest,  and  simplest  dressing ; and  where 
the  fingers  and  toes  are  burnt  or  scalded,  great  care  should  be 
taken  to  keep  them  separated  by  plenty  of  flour,  so  that  the 
raw  surfaces  may  not  unite ; and  when  joints  are  implicated, 
always  keep  them  straight ; for  if  bent,  the  skin  is  liable  to 
contract  in  healing,  however  carefully  the  application  may  be 
put  on. 

To  sum  up  : — the  great  secret  is  to  keep  the  parts  excluded 
from  the  air.  Should  burns  not  have  healed  well,  or  even  too 
quickly,  so  that  proud  flesh  (a  common  term,  meaning  excess 
of  growth)  arises,  and  the  new  skin  in  consequence  not  being 
able  to  form  over  this,  apply  the  lunar-caustic,  or  nitrate  of 
silver.  This  may  give  sharp  pain  to  the  sufferer  for  a short 
time ; but  it  prevents  much  deformity  afterwards.  It  should 
be  applied,  too,  every  day ; for  each  day  a portion  of  this  excess 
of  growth  is  destroyed,  and  the  wounds  then  heal  rapidly. 

I may  here  remark,  that  in  no  instances  are  the  curative 
efforts  by  natural  means  more  to  be  waited  for  than  in  galls, 
burns,  scalds,  &c.  They  cannot,  more  than  any  vegetating  act 
of  Nature,  be  hurried : — they  can  be  assisted  by  a perfect  un- 
derstanding of  the  beautiful  laws  which  Nature  adopts  in  all 
these  reparations ; and  they  can  be,  as  they  often  are,  made 
worse  by  false  principles  and  applications  which  run  counter  to 
them.  Much,  therefore,  depends  on  the  healthy  or  unhealthy 
state  of  the  body  at  the  time  they  occur.  Under  any  circum- 
stances, then,  if  the  system  evinces  a deranged  state  or  a 
departure  from  the  standard  of  health  which  affects  all  healing 
processes  and  produces  nervous  irritations,  attend  to  the  direc- 
tions recited  at  the  latter  part  of  the  previous  chapter  in  order 
to  restore  the  system  to  a state  of  integrity. 
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CHAPTER  XYI. 

THE  USE  AND  ABUSE  OF  HOT  AND  COLD  APPLICATIONS  TO 

BRUISES  AND  ABSCESSES. 

Hot  and  cold  applications  in  domestic  surgery — Their  uses  and  abuses  distin- 
guished— Cold  applications  injurious  in  cases  of  recent  bruises,  sprains,  and 
local  injuries,  which  are  to  be  treated  by  hot  fomentations : the  reasons  why 
— Cold  applications  ; when  useful  in  such  cases — Treatment  of  bruises  with 
laceration — Hot  poulticing  pernicious  to  all  suppurating  swellings,  and  why 
— Boils  and  carbuncles ; their  nature  and  treatment — Festers  and  whitlows  to 
be  treated  by  cold  applications — Liniments  injurious  to  fresh  bruises,  and 
all  other  cases  of  local  inflammation — Horizontal  position  of  patient  desirable 
during  local  applications — General  directions — Conclusions,  and  closing  re- 
marks on  diet. 

In  what  may  be  called  the  popular  and  domestic  practice  of 
surgery,  which  is  for  the  most  part  confined  to  those  trifling 
cases  which  the  heads  of  families  are  wont  to  take  under  their 
own  management,  as  being  unnecessary  to  trouble  the  doctor 
with  at  all,  hot  and  cold  applications  are  remedies  in  high 
favour  and  constant  use.  Now,  this  would  he  all  very  well, 
were  the  true  philosophy  of  such  applications  properly  under- 
stood ; hut,  unfortunately,  the  reverse  is  very  much  the  case, 
and  instances  are  continually  coming  under  my  notice,  in  which 
— owing  to  ignorance  of  very  simple  appliances,  a trifling  injury, 
instead  of  being  summarily  cured,  is  nursed  and  stimulated, 
until  these  over-careful  nurses  make  it  a bona  fide  case  for  the 
doctor.  With  a view,  therefore,  to  the  prevention  of  such  dis- 
agreeable, painful,  and  often  serious  results,  I shall  endeavour 
in  this  chapter  to  lay  down  a few  plain  rules,  which  will  enable 
the  reader  to  discriminate  and  determine,  when  a hot  and  when 
a cold  application  is  required. 
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In  all  cases  of  falls,  followed  by  bruises,  sudden  or  violent 
blows  and  wrenches,  and  sprains  of  the  joints,  I find  the  popular 
remedy  to  be  a cold  application, — such  as  cold  water,  cold 
vinegar,  or  vinegar  and  brown  paper ; and,  should  the  face  or 
eyes  be  injured,  a piece  of  cold  raw  beef,  or  the  blade  of  a cold 
knife,  laid  upon  the  part,  and  so  on.  How,  mark  the  effect 
of  the  cold  on  the  injured  part : — in  all  these  accidents  there  is 
a violent  disturbance  and  congestion  in  the  innumerable  small 
blood-vessels  of  the  parts  assailed,  both  veins  and  arteries,  and 
also  in  the  capillaries,  the  terminations  of  the  first  and  the  com- 
mencements of  the  second.  This  is  attended,  likewise,  by  severe 
pain,  arising  from  injury  to  the  nerves  of  sensation,  and  a want 
of  motive  power  in  the  part ; because  the  nerves  of  motion  are 
also  injured,  and  have  lost  their  due  action  on  the  muscles. 
Indeed,  the  whole  of  the  injured  part  is  arrested  in  its  func- 
tions,— excepting  the  nerves  of  sensation,  which  are  active  and 
tormenting  enough.  By  the  application  of  cold,  it  is  true,  the 
sensibility  of  these  nerves  may  be  temporarily  diminished ; and 
this  fact  no  doubt  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  popular  practice. 

The  application  of  cold  in  all  such  cases  is  after  all  a mis- 
chievous blunder ; for  by  cold  the  nerves  of  motion  are  deadened 
and  kept  powerless,  the  current  of  the  blood  along  the  minute 
blood-vessels  and  capillaries  is  arrested  in  its  course  ; and  thus 
the  wonderful  curative  power  of  Nature  is  brought  to  a stand- 
still by  the  case  being  literally  taken  out  of  her  hands.  She 
does  not  consent,  however,  to  this  entirely, — inasmuch  as  the 
cold  applications  cannot  be  continuously  sustained ; and  a re- 
action will  take  place,  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  the  contrary. 
The  returning  warmth,  in  fact,  will  restore  the  arrested  circu- 
lation, and  thus  at  last  a cure  will  be  effected ; though  it  is 
brought  about  much  later  than  it  otherwise  might  have  been, 
and  leaves,  after  all  the  pain  has  subsided,  an  unsightly  memo- 
rial of  the  wrong  and  unphilosophical  treatment  that  has  been 
adopted.  The  reason  is  this : — the  cold  having  arrested  the 
flow  of  blood  in  the  part,  that  fluid  has  become  congealed,  and 
betrays  its  presence  beneath  the  skin  in  all  the  colours  of  the 
rainbow,  though  not  quite  so  pleasant  to  look  upon,— an  ap- 
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pearance  which  frequently  lasts  for  ten  days  or  a fortnight  after 
all  pain  has  ceased. 

Now,  if  in  the  case  of  any  accident  of  the  above  nature,  in- 
stead of  the  cold  application,  a piece  of  flannel  folded  several 
times,  dipped  in  hot  water,  and  slightly  wrung  out,  wrere  laid 
on  the  injured  part,  the  result  would  be  far  different.  By  such 
a process,  the  circulation  would  be  assisted , instead  of  being 
arrested ; the  nerves  of  motion  would  recover  their  power,  and 
resume  their  action,  and  the  nerves  of  sensation,  so  far  from 
being  deadened,  would  be  gradually  soothed.  The  flannel,  as 
often  as  it  cools,  should  be  replunged  in  the  hot  water,  and  the 
application  kept  up  for  thirty  or  forty  hours,  or  even  more,  if 
required.  At  night,  too,  a flannel  of  many  folds,  covered  with 
oilskin  or  caoutchouc,  might  be  used ; — by  which  means  the 
heat  and  moisture  wrould  be  retained  for  hours.  The  result  of 
this  treatment  is,  that  in  the  average  of  cases  Nature  will  soon 
repair  the  damage,  and  there  will  be  little  or  no  discoloration 
of  the  skin, — which  is  a matter  of  importance,  especially  if  the 
injury  be  inflicted  on  an  exposed  part.  If  the  case  be  a violent 
sprain  of  the  ankle,  discoloration  will  ensue  under  any  treat- 
ment, either  hot  or  cold,  and  may  extend  up  to  the  calf  of  the 
leg,  or  beyond ; but  hot  applications  will  produce  as  rapid  a 
cure  as  can  be  looked  for,  and  leave  less  debility  in  the  joint. 

It  were  only  fair  to  mention  here,  that  when  a few  weeks  have 
elapsed  after  a severe  sprain,  cold  applications,  by  douche  or 
otherwise,  will  be  found  undoubtedly  beneficial,  as  they  act 
like  a tonic  on  the  parts  injured.  In  injuries  from  violent 
blows  on  the  face,  the  persistent  application  of  sponges  charged 
with  hot  water  will  not  only  take  down  the  swelling  from  the 
part,  but,  if  resorted  to  immediately,  and  well  followed  up,  will 
prevent  the  least  trace  of  the  bruise  from  being  discernible 
even  on  the  following  day.  This  I have  repeatedly  observed 
in  my  own  practice. 

The  reader,  however,  may  inquire : — Supposing  the  blow  or 
bruise  to  be  accompanied  with  laceration  of  the  part,  and  blood 
to  be  drawn, — what  then  ? In  that  case  I would  say,  if  the 
wound  be  serious,  and  any  blood-vessels  of  consequence  have 
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been  injured,  recourse  must  at  once  be  bad  to  the  surgeon ; — 
but,  should  one  not  be  at  hand,  the  best  plan  to  be  pursued 
will  be  to  apply  cloths,  and  at  the  same  time  a certain  pressure, 
until  you  are  satisfied  that  the  bleeding  has  stopped.  This 
acts  in  two  ways ; — first,  the  blood  is  stanched,  and,  secondly, 
the  heat  from  the  radiation  of  the  part,  wdnch  never  ceases  to 
perspire,  produces  that  natural  warmth  which  you  were  pre- 
vented from  giving  artificially. 

Should  the  injury  be  confined  simply  to  the  small  superficial 
vessels,  you  must  still  use  the  hot-water  application.  A little 
bleeding,  so  far  from  doing  any  harm,  will  act  usefully  in  cleans- 
ing the  wound,  and  the  hot  application,  by  setting  up  a slight 
inflammation,  will  tend  to  accelerate  the  healing  process.  After 
twelve  or  twenty  four-hours  have  elapsed  from  the  infliction  of 
the  wound,  according  to  the  symptoms,  the  warm  application 
may  be  discontinued,  and  cool  dressings  take  their  place ; — the 
reason  for  this  being,  that  as  all  wounds  require  some  inflam- 
matory action,  more  or  less,  according  to  circumstances,  to 
effect  a healthy  healing  process,  the  continuance  of  the  hot  ap- 
plication may  cause  an  excess  in  this  action, — thus  undoubtedly 
suggesting  the  use  of  cold  applications  in  place  of  the  hot  pre- 
viously in  use. 

Now  as  to  Hot  Poulticing.  The  popular  prejudice  in  favour 
of  this  domestic  remedy  is  one  of  those  enigmas  that  must  puzzle 
even  the  commonest  of  common  sense,  showing  that  no  thought 
has  been  bestowed  on  it ; and  its  use,  moreover,  is  the  source 
of  as  much  needless  personal  suffering  as  any  prevailing  error 
that  could  be  maintained.  In  the  domestic  treatment  of  boils, 
festers  from  punctures,  cuts,  abrasions,  or  other  sores  ; whit- 
lows (those  painful  affections  at  the  roots  of  the  nails)  ; inflam- 
mations from  the  lateral  spread  of  the  nails ; incipient  abscesses, 
or  any  other  natural  indications  of  suppuration,  arising  from  an 
ill-conditioned  state  of  the  body ; — in  all  these  cases,  and  many 
others  of  a similar  character,  the  invariable  popular  resource  is 
the  application  of  a hot  poultice  of  bread,  or  linseed-meal,  or 
something  yet  more  stimulating,  or  placing  the  part  in  hot 
water.  All  such  treatment,  however,  I pronounce  to  be  as  mis- 
chievous as  it  is  absurd  and  unscientific. 
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Were  a doctor  to  order  a patient  suffering  from  a general 
fever  to  be  placed  in  an  oven  and  to  drink  stimulants,  we 
should  undoubtedly  deem  him  mad.  If  such  treatment  be  in- 
sane, then,  as  applied  to  the  whole  body,  it  is  surely  neither  rea- 
sonable nor  proper  when  applied  to  a local  inflammation,  which 
is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a fever  confined  to  a local  part. 
Yet  this  practice  is  by  no  means  confined  to  such  as  may  be 
called  the  unlearned ; for,  I regret  to  say,  it  is  as  much  the  usage 
of  the  profession,  as  of  the  millions  who  depend  on  them  for,  what 
ought  to  be,  scientific  advice.  It  is  on  this  account,  therefore, 
that  I feel  myself  the  more  compelled  to  disabuse  my  readers  of 
this  popular  and  almost  universal  error. 

For  the  sake  of  illustration,  let  us  trace  the  history  of  a boil. 
A small  pimple  appears  on  the  surface  of  the  skin ; and  this,  in 
a day  or  two,  is  surrounded  by  a red  blush,  which  gradually 
hardens  and  extends,  until,  by  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  the 
entire  area  of  the  blush  is  hard  to  the  touch,  and  the  whole  has 
an  ugly,  dingy  look.  Here,  the  part  affected  is  that  wonderful 
organism — the  cellular  tissue,  which  lies  beneath  the  second  skin, 
directly  over  the  muscles  of  the  body.  Now,  the  chief  func- 
tion of  this  tissue  is  to  protect  the  muscles  by  its  elasticity,  and 
supply  the  skin  with  elements  of  nutriment ; — while,  as  regards 
its  structure,  it  is  a mechanism  or  elaborate  network  of  minute 
blood-vessels,  whose  multitudinous  reticulations  extend  over 
the  whole  body.  From  its  very  constitution,  therefore,  any 
injury  it  receives  is  more  liable  to  extension,  than  if  such  lesion 
occurred  in  any  other  part. 

A boil,  be  it  remembered,  is,  after  all,  nothing  more  than  an 
effort  of  Nature  to  get  rid  of  the  injured  portion  of  the  cellular 
tissue,  and  to  replace  it  by  a new  fabric.  To  do  this,  she  re- 
quires a period  of  eight  or  ten  days,  and  will  accomplish  the 
business  in  about  this  time,  if  you  will  but  leave  her  alone  and 
not  interfere  with  her  operations  by  officious  endeavours  to 
hasten  on,  what  she  can  do  much  better  herself,  and  that,  too, 
with  much  less  pain  to  the  patient.  What  Nature  has  to  do 
here,  is  simply  to  transmute  what  is  solid  of  the  injured  part 
into  a liquid,  and  then  expel  it ; and  you  will  always  find  her 
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exhibiting  a constant  tendency  to  concentrate  the  operation  at 
one  point. 

By  cold  applications,  I grant,  you  may  assist  this  tendency 
and  prevent  the  spread  of  the  mischief ; but,  depend  on  it,  as 
surely  as  you  resort  to  hot  and  stimulating  poultices,  so  surely 
will  you  spread  the  area  of  the  inflammation  along  the  cellular 
tissue,  disintegrate  and  destroy  further  portions  of  it,  and  pro- 
duce a whole  crop  of  foul-looking  boils  in  addition  to  the  one 
or  two  at  first ; — nay,  by  these  means  you  may  haply  convert  a 
simple  boil  into  a regular  abscess,  and  have  to  call  in  the 
surgeon  to  your  aid.  Again  and  again  have  I known  persons 
afflicted  with  boils  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  who,  by  an  insane 
persistence  in  hot  poulticing,  have  nursed  and  multiplied  them 
through  summer  and  autumn,  until,  from  sheer  weariness,  they 
have  been  induced  to  neglect  them, — and  then  the  boils  have 
died  away  of  themselves  ! Often,  too,  have  I known  boils  nursed 
and  codied  into  abscesses  by  the  same  treatment;  when  it 
often  happens  that,  long  after  the  discharge  has  ceased,  a slug- 
gish and  painful  wound,  arising  from  the  too  ready  use  of  the 
lancet,  has  to  be  healed,  and  this  not  unfrequently  leaves  a scar 
that  lasts  for  life. 

JSTow,  all  these  sufferings  and  annoyances  would  have  been 
avoided,  if  cold  applications  had  been  first  resorted  to  instead 
of  hot ; for  this  latter  treatment  only  extends  the  area  of  the 
inflammation,  implicating  a still  larger  quantity  of  cellular  tissue. 
In  my  own  opinion,  however,  even  the  safer  mode  of  treatment 
by  cold  applications  is  quite  unnecessary,  and  more  than  they  de- 
serve or  require.  They  are  a characteristic  genu3  of  tumour, 
have  certain  laws  of  their  own,  and,  if  left  to  themselves,  will 
obey  them  pretty  correctly.  They  usually  come  in  sets  of  three, 
— one  large  one  and  two  smaller,  or  two  tolerably-sized  and  one 
smaller,  or  three  of  insignificant  size,  though  still  troublesome : 
— yet,  like  the  Graces,  they  appear  in  threes.  The  smaller  of 
these  die  off  under  nine  days,  while  the  larger  take  seven  or 
eight  days  to  mature,  break,  and  discharge  their  contents,  and 
two  or  three  days  afterwards  their  place  is  only  to  be  recognised 
by  a slight  discoloration. 

If  any  treatment  be  adopted  at  all  for  them,  which  I deem 
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wholly  unnecessary,  it  must  be  extremely  simple  ; for  the  more 
boils  are  humoured,  the  more  do  their  numbers  increase,  or 
else  their  characters  become  changed  into  abscesses.  A piece 
of  diachylon  plaister,  about  as  large  as  a penny-piece,  or  larger 
if  necessary,  with  a hole  cut  in  the  centre  to  admit  the  apex, 
and  allow  the  discharge  of  matter,  is  generally  dressing  enough. 
Should  they  present  a very  inflammatory  appearance,  and  more- 
over be  very  painful,  a piece  of  linen  simply  dipped  in  cold 
water  may  be  applied  to  allay  the  irritation. 

Boils  are  very  generally  considered,  as  indications  of  health 
and  a good  constitution ; and  so  far  from  thinking  this  notion 
improbable,  I verily  believe  it  to  be  based  upon  truth.  In 
fact,  I can  easily  explain  it  by  bringing  my  hypothesis  re- 
specting the  laws  of  health  and  disease  to  bear  on  it.  Boils 
evidently  are  the  result  of  a superfluity  of  acid  in  the  sys- 
tem ; and  it  is  in  the  very  act  of  Nature’s  relieving  herself 
from  this  superfluity,  that  they  are  produced.  Now,  in  a state 
of  robust  health,  where  the  organisation  is  so  perfect  as  not  to 
have  any  predisposition  to  disease,  Nature  having  morbid  ele- 
ments to  dispose  of,  and  not  being  able  to  implant  them  in  the 
inner  and  more  vital  parts,  fixes  on  the  cellular  tissue  as  their 
seat,  and  expels  the  morbid  particles  from  the  system  by  these 
purulent  outlets  at  various  parts  of  the  external  skin. 

Boils,  then,  may  be  considered  as  the  effect  rather  of  the 
irregular  distribution  than  of  the  mere  existence  of  acid  super- 
fluities in  the  system ; and  hence  it  will  be  found,  that  no  part 
of  the  exterior  body  seems  exempt  from  them.  Their  favourite 
seat,  however,  seems  to  be  the  lower  part  of  the  fundament.  To 
me,  indeed,  they  appear  to  be  a bastard  kind  of  land-scurvy, 
and  to  require  only  generous  living,  with  the  addition  of  lemon 
or  lime-juice,  or  of  pickles,  as  an  accompaniment  to  meat-diet. 
Boils,  nevertheless,  are  more  frequently  accompanied  by  the 
white  than  the  red  tongue,  thus  indicating  an  acid  state  of  the 
rprimce  vice,  that  should  be  corrected  by  alkaline  medicines ; and 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a greater  anomaly  in  diet  than 
our  very  general  habit  of  eating  pickles  with  our  food  ; because, 
as  I have  already  shown,  all  fresh  food  is  alkaline. 

The  appearance  of  boils,  then,  always  betokens  a purely  bodily 
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derangement,  and  they  may  fairly  be  termed  the  younger  scions 
of  a class  of  tumours,  among  which  Caeb uncle  takes  the  de- 
cided precedence.  In  fact,  I have  frequently  heard  of  boils 
being  called  by  the  style  and  title  of  carbuncle;  for  it  is  a 
fashion  with  some  persons,  and  a very  silly  one,  too,  to  wish 
their  complaints  to  be  thought  more  important  than  they  really 
are,  and  thus  they  magnify  their  boils  into  carbuncles,  because 
the  latter  imply  the  presence  of  greater  suffering  and  disease. 
To  prevent  all  mistake,  however,  I will  explain  the  difference 
between  the  two  ; for  I have  had  both  in  their  most  aggravated 
forms,  and  that,  too,  when  I possess  as  fine  a constitution  as 
ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  man, — a blessing,  too,  that  I owe  to  no 
merit  or  especial  care  of  my  own,  but  for  which,  nevertheless, 
I am  truly  grateful.  Hence,  I can  speak  of  them  from  personal 
as  well  as  from  professional  knowledge. 

Carbuncle  is  an  underground  fire  in  the  cellular  tissue,  not 
immediately  seeking  the  surface  like  a boil,  but  running  under- 
neath with  malignant  intent  and  at  a rapid  rate,  while  the 
parts  above,  instead  of  yielding,  are,  by  the  additional  heat  be- 
low, more  highly  nourished,  soon  becoming  thick  and  swollen, 
while  the  mischief  is  marked  on  the  surface  by  only  one  or  two 
yellow,  filthy-looking  heads  that  are  exquisitely  tender  to  the 
touch. 

As  respects  its  treatment,  seven  days  after  its  advent, — that 
is,  about  the  same  time  that  boils  come  to  a head, — the  surgeon 
should  apply  his  knife,  and  cut  boldly  down  to  the  very  seat  of 
the  mischief;  for  in  cases  like  this,  a wound  three  inches  long 
and  one  deep  is  a simple  affair  and  easily  healed,  when  the  evil 
has  once  been  exposed.  The  object  of  this  incision  is,  of 
course,  to  admit  the  air  and  so  induce  suppuration,  which  here 
will  not  come  on  spontaneously  without  the  aid  of  art.  Should 
the  first  operation,  too,  fail  in  producing  the  desired  effect,  cut 
again  deeper  and  longer,  making  a second  gash,  so  as  to  allow 
free  access  to  the  parts,  whence  the  pus  is  to  flow.  The  result 
will  be  the  patient’s  immediate  relief  from  that  sense  of  con- 
striction in  the  part,  which  ever  accompanies  this  formidable 
disease.  As  soon  as  suppuration  begins,  the  patient  may  be  as- 
sured for  his  comfort  that  the  danger  may  now  be  considered  over. 
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All  that  he  now  requires  is  plenty  of  good  living  and  support, 
with  fresh-cooked  meats,  either  roasted  or  broiled ; for  no  lower- 
ing diets,  no  courses  of  medicine  at  all  suit  this  malady,  and 
the  same  rule  applies  to  any  and  every  sort  of  abscess  or 
discharge  of  purulent  matter. 

Carbuncle  chooses  a nobler  situation  than  the  boil,  namely, 
the  back  part  of  the  head  generally ; and  it  arises  from  a nobler 
cause — namely,  from  an  anxious  and  overwrought  mind.  It 
is,  indeed,  a most  distressing  complaint ; and  the  patient  will  do 
well  to  summon  courage  and  make  up  his  mind  to  submit  as 
early  as  possible  to  the  knife.  Well,  too,  will  it  be  for  him, 
if  he  has  a surgeon  with  a quick  eye  and  ready,  unflinching 
hand ; for  if  the  one  fears  and  the  other  falters,  all  is  lost.  In 
short,  as  it  must  be  done,  let  it  be  done  quickly.  I have  noticed, 
and  not  without  sorrow,  however,  that  in  surgery,  operations 
are  often  deferred  till  too  late,  and  so  become  useless.  Thus  a 
mistakenly  humane  wish  to  try  the  curative  powers  of  Nature 
without  having  recourse  to  art  spoils  many  a good  case,  and 
leads  to  the  sacrifice  of  many  a life.  Better  far  were  it  not  to 
put  the  patient  to  the  pain  and  torture  of  the  knife  at  all,  if 
too  long  neglect  is  allowed  to  make  the  issue  doubtful,  or  cause 
the  death  of  the  patient.  Such,  then,  is  the  difference  between 
th e patrician  carbuncle  and  t\ie  plebeian  boil ; — the  latter  should 
be  treated  with  that  contempt  which  its  low  character  and 
habits  deserve ; the  former,  owing  to  its  secret,  insidious,  and 
undermining  propensities,  should  be  quickly  cut  down  to  and 
exposed. 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  festers,  whitlows,  red  and  painful 
blushes,  evidently  disposed  to  form  abscesses,  and  all  those  sim- 
ple inflammations  of  the  body  proceeding  from  punctures, — all 
those  complaints,  in  short,  whose  first  nucleus  is  derived  from 
the  body  itself,  not  from  a fall,  blow,  or  bruise,  but  precisely  in 
the  way  that  fever  is  produced  generally, — all  these  should  be 
treated  by  cold  applications.  At  all  events,  never  forget  that  it  is 
the  cellular  tissue  that  is  here  affected — a tissue  as  inflammable 
as  the  most  delicate  network.  Wonder  not,  therefore,  that  if 
it  be  but  once  set  on  fire,  it  will  burn  and  be  destroyed  with 
equal  rapidity  ! Is  it  not,  then,  under  such  circumstances,  far 
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more  philosophical  to  quench  at  once  the  fire  or  inflammation 
by  the  use  of  cold  applications,  than  to  add  fuel  to  the  flame  by 
putting  on  scalding-hot  poultices  of  bread  or  linseed-meal, 
which  only  increase  the  patient’s  anguish,  torture  his  mind  al- 
most to  madness,  disgust  his  senses  by  their  odours;  and,  in 
short,  unsettle  his  whole  nervous  system,  extend  the  area  of 
the  inflammation,  and  throw  his  whole  body  into  a high  fever  ? 

Liniments,  again,  are  undoubtedly,  and  for  the  same  reason, 
injurious  to  fresh  bruises  (which  can  never  be  too  gently 
handled),  because  they  aggravate  them  into  abscesses;  and  to 
apply  to  them  any  fresh  inflammatory  actions,  of  whatever  kind, 
is  equally  unphilosophical  and  injurious ; though  I am  quite 
ready  to  allow  that,  after  a certain  lapse  of  time,  when  the 
inflammation  has  subsided,  they  prove  beneficial. 

Above  all,  never  ignore,  never  forget  the  laws  of  mechanics, 
as  regards  the  patient’s  position  during  the  application  of  warm 
or  hot  fomentations.  Should  the  ankle,  for  instance,  be  severely 
sprained,  any  good  you  might  expect  from  putting  the  foot  into 
an  ordinary  hot- water  bath  would  be  more  than  counterbalanced 
and  destroyed  bv  the  vertical  position  of  the  limb,  and  the  con- 
sequent gravitation  of  blood  to  the  feet  and  toes.  In  such 
cases,  therefore,  let  the  leg  be  placed  level  with  the  body,  the 
foot  being  even  a trifle  higher  than  the  hip ; and  when  the 
limb  is  in  this  position,  proceed  with  your  fomentations,  con- 
stantly maintaining,  or  even  increasing,  the  heat  to  the  greatest 
extent  that  it  can  be  borne.  So,  again,  with  regard  to  the 
wrists,  knees,  &c.,  or,  in  fact,  any  part  that  may  require  fomenta- 
tion ; such  part  should  always  be  kept  in  the  horizontal  line,  to 
facilitate  the  flow  of  the  natural  current  of  the  blood. 

Above  all  things,  never  foment  with  little  dabs  or  bits  of 
flannel.  Two  or  three  yards  of  flannel  are  not  at  all  too  much 
for  such  a purpose,  and  will  not  require  such  frequent  renewals 
as  smaller  pieces.  On  emergencies,  likewise,  a flannel  petticoat 
will  be  found  a most  capital  fomenting  cloth.  This  is  always 
attainable  ; for,  wherever  there  is  a woman,  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  we  shall  find  a flannel  petticoat. 

There  are  certain  parts  of  the  body,  however,  that  suffer  from 
festers,  which,  owing  to  their  very  limited  connexion  with  cel- 
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lular  tissue,  are  accessible  only  to  the  application  of  warm 
water — as,  for  instance,  styes  along  the  edges  of  the  eyelids ; — so 
that,  without  entering  into  every  minute  detail,  I must  be  con- 
sidered as  simply  laying  down  certain  broad,  well-founded  prin- 
ciples of  treatment  for  your  guidance  in  the  management  of  all 
these  and  similar  complaints. 

From  the  above  remarks,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  true  philo- 
sophy of  hot  and  cold  applications  is  diametrically  opposed  to 
the  popular  practice.  To  get  into  the  right  path,  therefore,  the 
public  must  reverse  their  old-fashioned  usages.  As  respects  all 
fresh  ivounds,  bruises , sprains , fc.,  of  every  description , they 
should  apply  heat , to  maintain  the  circulation  and  assist,  not 
oppose,  the  curative  processes  of  Nature  ; while,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  boils,  whitlows,  festers,  incipient  abscesses,  and  all 
local  inflammatory  actions , cold  only  should  be  applied,  for  the 
purpose  of  reducing  and  concentrating  the  inflammation,  so  that 
small  ailments  may  be  kept  small, — not  multiplied  and  extended, 
to  the  aggravation  of  personal  suffering.  When  abscesses  have 
burst,  however,  the  application  of  warm  poultices  is  not  only 
very  comforting,  but  produces  a vacuum  for  the  discharge  to 
empty  itself,  and  sufficient  warmth  to  stimulate  to  a healthy 
action. 

Lastly,  many  of  the  disagreeable  and  painful  affections  just 
described  have  their  first  origin  unquestionably  in  debility  and 
loss  of  nervous  energy  in  the  system.  Now,  when  this  is  the 
case,  the  course  to  be  pursued  is  obvious  ; — for  the  patient  re- 
quires good  diet  and  generous  living,  and  should  have  all  prac- 
ticable appliances  offered  him  for  renewing  his  strength.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  such  affections  arise  out  of  an  excess  of 
morbid  elements  in  the  blood,  such  medicines  are  necessary  as 
will  operate  in  correcting  the  state  of  the  secretions  and  puri- 
fying the  vital  current.  If,  under  these  conditions,  the  tongue 
shows  a moderately  furred  appearance,  the  alkalis,  with  gentian 
and  bitter  tonics,  are  the  proper  medicines  ; — whereas,  if  the 
tongue  be  red  or  abnormally  clean,  the  acid  tonics  should  be 
given,  with  quinine,  iron,  &c.,  according  to  the  rules  already  laid 
down.  In  all  cases,  a generous,  rather  than  a stimulating  diet 
is  to  be  preferred. 
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Unphilosopbical  practice  of  using  low  seats  and  lounges — Physiological  reasons 
for  recommending  high  seats  after  a meal,  to  aid  digestion — Bad  effects  of  a 
low  seat  in  such  conditions — When  a low  seat  may  be  beneficially  used — 
Positions  of  repose  during  sleep  and  sickness — Illustrations  from  the  habits 
of  savage  men  and  animals,  showing  their  correct  instincts  as  regards  the 
positions  of  the  body — Boys  and  girls,  their  respective  physical  education 
compared — Bad  effects  of  stays,  backboards,  high  chairs,  and  a constantly 
upright  position  to  the  latter — A sitting  position  not  one  of  drill — Positions 
of  rest  for  tailors,  gentlemen,  scholars,  &c. — Sleep  and  its  proper  amount  for 
health  at  different  ages. 

Eashion  and  custom  are  often  the  cause  of  discomfort,  and 
even  disease.  As  regards  positions  of  rest,  I know  nothing 
more  prejudicial  to  health  than  the  use  of  low  seats, — whether 
low  chairs,  low  squabs,  couches,  or  low  ottomans, — where  they 
are  unphilosophically  indulged  in.  It  is  right  that  my  readers 
should  know,  why  I make  these  remarks  ; for  who  is  there  that 
has  not  used  these  luxuries,  and  why  should  they  not  be 
indulged  in  with  reason  ? A true  philosophy,  as  to  the  times 
of  using  and  eschewing  them,  is  all  that  is  required.  We 
must,  therefore,  first  consider  the  structure  of  our  own  bodies, 
and  what  is  our  condition  before  or  after  meals. 

We  will  suppose  a good  full  meal  to  have  been  taken.  Our 
endeavour  in  this  case  should  be  to  aid  its  digestion  by  all 
possible  means  in  our  power  ; and  mechanical  laws  are  neces- 
sary to  enable  us  to  do  this,  and  so  promote  all  the  good  we 
have  in  view.  An  upright  position  of  the  body  upon  a high 
seat  ensures  this  ; and,  if  this  be  continued  until  digestion  has 
taken  place,  a proper  appropriation  of  the  food  will  be  the 
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result.  A free  action  for  all  the  movements  of  the  internal 
viscera  then  follows,  as  a matter  of  course.  The  spine  is 
straight,  the  chest  expanded,  the  thighs  are  depressed,  and  the 
abdominal  muscles  are  free  to  act.  The  head  is  erect,  and  the 
elbows  are  thrown  back. 

Suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  a man  to  place  himself  down  on 
a low  seat  after  having  had  a full  meal ; then  the  spine  is 
curved,  the  back  bowed  outwards,  and  the  distance  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  thighs  to  the  face  shortened  by  nearly  one- 
third  ; in  consequence  of  which,  the  abdominal  muscles  are 
relaxed,  the  shoulders  rounded,  the  head  bent  forwards,  and 
the  chest  contracted.  The  result  of  this  is,  that  the  whole 
mass  of  viscera,  stomach,  bowels,  and  their  contents,  is 
doubled  up  in  a small  compass.  Is  it  possible  that  such  a 
condition  can  be  conducive  to  a healthy  digestion  ? It  is  as 
impossible  for  any  one  to  sit  bunched  up  in  a high  chair,  as  it 
is  to  sit  erect  in  a low  one.  So,  slso,  in  a low  chair,  if  you 
endeavour  to  sit  upright,  it  can  only  be  for  a short  time,  and 
then  most  uncomfortably.  The  body  will  either  be  thrown 
back  and  the  knees  up  to  the  chin,  or  at  an  angle  of  45°,  and 
the  legs  out,  or  brought  forward  with  the  elbows  on  the  knees. 

Let  any  one  try  the  effect  of  what  they  are  accustomed  so 
thoughtlessly  to  do ; and  they  will  find  these  observations  cor- 
rect. Let  me  ask  them,  how  they  think  digestion  is  to  take 
place  in  such  a position  as  they  will  get  in  a low  chair  ? What 
they  will  get  are  indigestions,  dyspepsia,  flatulency,  headaches, 
and  all  the  effects  of  the  first  laws  of  departure  from  health ; — 
nay,  further,  a persistence  in  this  habit  will  beget  rheumatism, 
gout,  and  all  the  tribe  of  evils  to  which  the  increase  of  flatu- 
lence and  indigestion  tends.  Then  they  are  told,  and  as  firmly 
believe,  that  their  liver  is  out  of  order.  I need  scarcely  state 
the  result  likely  to  follow  on  this  course.  If  a full  meal  be 
taken,  Nature  and  anatomy,  as  well  as  the  laws  of  mechanics 
and  common  sense,  point  out  that  the  more  upright  the  spine 
and  trunk  are  kept,  and  the  more  play  given  to  the  whole 
abdominal  viscera,  digestion  must  take  place  more  favourably 
than  in  the  other  position. 

If  it  be  asked,  when  a low  seat  is  to  be  used,  I simply 
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answer,  when  the  stomach  is  empty  and  the  body  fatigued. 
Let  any  one  come  home  hungry  and  tired, — what  is  more  com- 
fortable than  a low  seat,  or  what  position  gives  more  rest  than 
a low  seat  ? A high  seat  does  not  rest  a tired  man  so  well  as  a 
low  one ; and  if  he  has  to  sit  in  a high  seat,  or  remain  standing 
when  he  is  hungry,  he  gets  out  of  temper.  Let  him,  then, 
throw  himself  into  a low  seat,  and  bunch  himself  up  ; for  thus 
he  gets  rest,  and  can  wait  patiently  for  his  meal.  A low, 
luxurious  seat,  therefore,  may  be  safely  indulged  in  before 
meals  ; but  afterwards  the  high  seat  is  requisite  to  assist  diges- 
tion and  promote  health. 

"We  are  apt  to  look  with  an  eye  of  pity  on  savage  tribes  and 
the  uncivilised  of  the  human  species  : — yet,  little  as  we  think  of 
these  untutored  children  of  Mature,  civilised  man  is  more  or 
less  artificial, — a slave  to  custom,  and  often  a copyist  of  the 
worst  models.  The  ease  of  a graceful  and  symmetrical  savage, 
his  manner  of  squatting,  his  erect  bearing,  and  his  various  pos- 
tures, when  fasting  or  after  feeding,  are  very  striking ; and  the 
perfect  stretching  of  his  whole  frame  on  the  earth,  or  his  rest- 
less, upright  position  when  full,  prove  his  instinctive  knowledge 
that  such  a posture  is  requisite  for  digestion.  He  knows  that 
he  could  not  breathe  so  freely,  were  he  to  squat  at  these  times  ; 
and  to  keep  always  in  good  wind  is  to  him  of  vital  importance. 
In  times  of  dearth,  on  the  other  hand,  if  winter  lasts  too  long, 
and  his  scanty  stores  get  low,  he  squats  and  huddles  himself 
up,  brings  his  face  down  even  to  his  thighs,  in  order  thereby  to 
subtract  as  little  oxygen  as  possible  from  his  already  close 
wigwam.  He  knows  no  philosophy  for  his  acts ; yet  Nature, 
if  she  has  given  him  imperfect  reason,  has  not  been  less  kind 
to  him  than  to  the  animals,  but,  by  more  strongly  tincturing 
his  instinct  with  reason,  places  him  still  above  them,  if  only  by 
a degree.  Thus  Nature,  acting  through  the  savage  and  the 
brutes,  offers  even  civilisation  a lesson. 

Habit  has  introduced  us  to  the  use  of  chairs  ; and  whilst  in 
the  sitting  posture  we  form  three  lines,  two  perpendicular  and 
one  horizontal : — from  the  head  to  the  seat  and  from  the  knees 
to  the  feet  are  the  two  perpendicular  lines ; while  from  the 
seat  to  the  knees  is  a horizontal  one.  Lor  perfect  rest  and 
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repose  our  position  is  the  same  as  in  bed ; and  in  winter  we 
curl  ourselves  up  in  this  attitude.  In  summer  we  enjoy  the 
cool  stretch,  and  think  to  continue  it ; but  when  asleep,  our 
senses  and  reason  both  shut  out,  we  instinctively  draw  up  the 
knees,  and  lie,  as  it  were,  in  a sitting  position. 

In  sickness,  especially,  the  position  of  the  patient  in  bed 
should  never  escape  notice,  especially  when  he  seems  not  to  be 
observed,  or  else  is  asleep.  All  know  the  long-continued 
horizontal  position  of  the  fever-patient.  In  fevers  the  spine  is 
always  weak ; — whence  lying  upon  the  back  with  perfectly  out- 
stretched limbs  is  Nature’s  true  position  of  rest.  Almost  the 
first  indication  of  the  decline  of  fever  is  the  drawing  up  of  the 
knees.  The  next  position  follows,  as  a matter  of  course, — 
namely,  turning  over  on  the  side  with  the  knees  drawn  up. 

In  certain  affections  of  the  lungs,  Nature  points  out,  that 
the  body  requires  elevating  and  the  head  raised.  In  other 
affections  of  the  lungs  and  chest,  the  shoulders  require  raising, 
while  the  head  droops  forward.  In  all  heart-diseases,  again, 
where  it  is  requisite  to  get  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  air 
for  respiration,  the  head  is  thrown  back  to  get  a more  direct 
current  through  the  windpipe.  In  heart  or  chest-affections  of 
animals,  such  as  cats,  dogs,  or  horses,  the  chin  is  raised  and  put 
forwards,  and  the  mouth  opened  to  as  convenient  a level  as 
possible,  with  the  view  of  allowing  the  most  direct  passage  of  the 
air  to  the  top  of  the  windpipe.  Watch  also  the  many  positions, 
which  instinct  alone  guides  them  to  adopt.  Shall  man,  then,  in 
his  civilised  state,  shake  off  his  reason  and  not  let  himself  be 
benefited  by  his  instinct  as  an  animal  ? Let  him,  then,  reflect 
on  these  few  observations,  and  let  not  fashion  fasten  on  him  a 
disease  to  be  tampered  with  by  an  imperfect  art. 

Callisthenics  are  studied  and  well  paid  for  now-of-days  as  a 
branch  of  youthful  education  in  our  schools ; and  yet,  after  the 
lesson  is  over,  its  laws  are  altogether  set  aside  or  ignored. 
Many  principles  adopted  by  parents,  governesses,  and  school- 
mistresses are  very  wrong  and  inconsistent.  As  young  girls 
are  placed  in  stays,  or  made  to  wear  backboards,  constant 
vigilance  is  exercised  to  make  them  sit  upright ; and  then  the 
surprise  is,  that  their  spines  curve ! A number  of  directions 
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and  exhortations  are  constantly  made  to  enforce  certain  posi- 
tions, all  at  variance  with  natural  ones. 

With  hoys  a far  different  principle  is  adopted.  They  have 
no  stays,  and,  therefore,  lounge  or  bunch  themselves  up ; and 
thus  they  pursue  their  studies  with  a natural  ease.  Directly  they 
rise,  they  stand  erect,  because  they  are  unfatigued,  though 
they  may  have  adopted  the  apparently  ungainly  attitude  of 
stooping  over  their  studies  ; because  in  this  position  they  have 
got  rest.  Indeed,  if  we  take  a whole  school  of  boys,  we  shall 
not  find  one  with  a curved  spine. 

Look  now  at  the  girls : — All  the  time  they  are  at  study, 
not  being  allowed  to  do  the  same  as  the  boys,  their  bodies 
are  screwed  in  various  positions  of  side-curves  for  ease  or 
comfort ; which  positions,  when  they  stand  up,  are  more 
or  less  retained.  Too  tight  stays,  or  too  tight  or  too  close 
dresses,  that  will  not  allow  sufficient  freedom  of  movement 
backwards  or  more  particularly  forwards,  have  the  effect  of 
throwing  them  on  one  side.  Curvature  of  the  spine  is  the 
result ; and  then  the  stays  must  be  furnished  with  a strong 
bone  here,  a small  bone  there,  and  a stiff*  wadding  at  another 
part ; in  fact,  all  artificial  means  are  adopted  to  cure  what  arti- 
ficial and  unnatural  positions  have  brought  on,  and  the  very 
thing  falsely  thought  to  be  conducive  to  elegance,  destroys  it, 
thus  often  spoiling  a well-formed  and  graceful  figure. 

The  fact  is,  wherever  art  opposes  Nature,  Nature  will  in 
return  war  against  art.  Whilst  the  form  is  growing,  therefore, 
give  it  every  latitude  in  the  sitting  position,  not  cramping  it 
with  stays  or  tight  dresses.  The  sitting  position  is  one  of  rest, 
not  of  drill ; the  drill  is  meant  to  be  exercised  when  in  the 
upright  position,  not  when  sitting.  When  girls  have  attained 
their  full  growth,  the  natural  pride  of  the  sex  in  sitting  ele- 
gantly or  uprightly  will  be  a sufficient  inducement  to  insure 
that ; and  I may  observe,  that  those  not  too  early  used  to  stays 
have  easier  movements  and  fewer  curvatures. 

There  is  another  evil,  which  is  perhaps  somewhat  abated  in 
the  present  day  in  comparison  with  what  it  was  formerly ; — I 
mean  the  use  of  the  very  high  chair,  with  a very  small  seat  and 
very  straight,  high  back,  which  used  to  be  playfully  called  by 
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girls  tlie  “ little  purgatory;”  and  a most  intolerable  instru- 
ment of  torture  it  is.  Very  few  girls  are  long  in  tbe  leg,  in 
comparison  with  those  that  are  short.  If  tall,  they  are  so 
owing  to  the  length  of  the  legs ; — if  of  moderate  size  or  short, 
the  body  is  long  and  the  legs  are  very  short.  Hence  you  may 
frequently  see,  that  when  a short  girl  is  sitting  on  the  same 
level  with  a tall  one,  both  are  apparently  of  the  same  height ; 
whereas,  when  they  are  standing,  there  is  a great  and  marked 
difference. 

The  above  remarks  abundantly  show,  that  the  bodily  organs 
must  have  natural  development ; that  boys  may  be  round- 
shouldered  and  even  have  an  ungainly  stoop, — yet,  as  they  grow 
up  to  be  young  men,  they  hold  themselves  firm  and  upright, 
all  owing  to  the  freedom  in  their  dress,  and  the  rest  they  enjoy 
when  sitting  ; while  girls’  figures,  on  the  other  hand,  are  more 
spoiled  by  the  sitting  positions  than  by  any  other.  In  fact, 
few  school-girls  get  any  rest  in  the  presence  of  their  gover- 
nesses. It  is  only  in  their  play-hours  and  away  from  this 
unnatural  drill,  that  they  can  sit  in  couched  or  natural  posi- 
tions. 

Best  is  attained  in  peculiar  positions  by  various  people, 
according  to  their  habits,  occupations,  or  mental  exercises. 
Thus  tailors,  who  sit  cross-legged  twelve  hours  a day,  never 
rest  so  thoroughly  after  walking,  or  running,  or  fatigue  got  in 
the  upright  position,  as  when  sitting  cross-legged  on  a level 
surface.  Neither  the  chair,  nor  the  sofa,  gives  them  so  much 
rest  as  the  peculiar  position  which  they  adopt  in  the  exercise 
of  their  calling ; and  they  are  even  still  more  quickly  restored 
by  doing  a little  stitching  as  well, — showing  that  occupation  of 
the  mind  has  much  to  do  in  aid  of  rest  to  the  body. 

In  many  other  instances  positions  of  rest  after  labour  are 
equally  peculiar.  The  literary  man,  after  fatigue  in  the  up- 
right position,  can  never  get  rest  so  well,  as  when  occupying  his 
mind  while  in  a lounging  attitude.  If  he  is  a reading  man, 
the  book  will  accompany  the  position ; if  a writing  man,  his 
pen  will  be  actively  employed,  and  by  the  aid  of  one  and  the 
other  he  soon  gets  rested  and  forgets  fatigue.  But  take  away 
their  wonted  occupation,  and  the  simple  rest  is  insufficient. 
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Whatever  position  is  taken  for  rest  in  the  healthy  state  of 
the  body,  it  should  always  have  a regard  to  the  mind,  and  whe- 
ther that  rest  he  accompanied  with  occupation  or  not.  The 
position  of  rest,  too,  must  always  have  regard  to  the  full  stomach 
or  the  empty  one,  as  the  high  seat  is  best  adapted  for  the former , 
the  low  seat  for.  the  latter. 

Best  in  disease  should  always  be  in  accordance  with  a me- 
chanical position  of  the  body  best  fitted  for  the  due  perform- 
ance of  all  the  bodily  functions  consistently  with  the  comfort  of 
the  patient.  With  respect  to  the  position  of  single  limbs,  some 
persons  hope  to  get  rest  for  a weak  or  bad  leg  by  putting  it  on  a 
chair,  as  far  perhaps  as  the  centre  of  the  calf,  and  thus  resting 
it  on  its  two  extremities  only ; while  the  knee — the  most  im- 
portant part — is  stretched  by  its  own  weight,  and  often  aches 
considerably  from  this  cause.  This  is  a most  unmechanical  po- 
sition, and  should  never  be  adopted  : — the  whole  limb  should  be 
regularly  supported,  or  not  at  all.  Others,  again,  from  the 
effects  of  a sprained  wrist,  bad  hand,  or  diseased  finger,  carry 
that  part  in  a sling  with  the  elbow  unsupported ; — which  is  a 
practice  equally  vicious,  causing  great  pain  to  the  shoulder. 
Whenever  the  hand  or  wrist  requires  support  in  this  horizontal 
position,  the  elbow  should  rest  in  the  sling  and  the  hand  be 
brought  to  any  angle  required ; — which  will  cause  less  fatigue 
to  the  limb  and  less  pressure  from  the  sling.  It  is  thus  seen, 
how  a popular  error  leaves  two  important  parts  unsupported — 
namely,  the  knee  and  elbow.  Circulation  is  checked;  and 
hence  we  have  pain  in  both  limbs — and  often  an  action  detri- 
mental to  the  diseased  parts.  In  all  cases,  then,  whether  of  the 
whole  body  or  any  of  its  members — either  in  health  or  disease, 
— the  laws  of  mechanics  should  be  attended  to ; and  then  you 
will  be  anatomically  correct. 

After  all,  however,  “the  best  of  rest  is  sleep but  this  is 
often  too  much  indulged  in.  There  are  several  sayings  with 
respect  to  the  number  of  hours  to  be  spent  in  sleep : 

Six  hours  for  rest  the  human  frame  requires, 

Hard  students  may  to  seven  recline ; 

Eight,  for  the  man  whom  toil  or  travelling  tires ; 

But  lazy  knaves  they  always  will  have  nine. 
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George  the  Third  used  to  say,  as  regards  sleep, — “ Six  hours 
for  a man,  seven  for  a woman,  and  eight  for  a fool;”  while  the 
great  Duke  of  Wellington  used  to  observe, — “Have  but  one 
sleep  ; — and  with  the  first  turn,  turn  out.” 

Again,  some  philosophers  have  divided  the  day  and  night  into 
three  distinct  occupations,  and  have  said : 

If  the  four- and -twenty  hours  you  would  truly  keep, 

Take  eight  for  work,  eight  for  play,  and  eight  for  sleep. 

Again : 

Nature  requires  five  hours,  labour  seven, 

Laziness  nine,  and  wickedness  eleven. 

Shakspeare  apostrophises  it,  as — 

The  immortal  sleep, 

Sleep,  that  knits  up  the  unraoelled  sleeve  of  care  ; 

The  birth  of  each  day’s  life,  sore  labour’s  bath, 

Balm  of  hurt  minds,  great  Nature’s  second  course, 

Chief  nourisher  in  Life’s  feast. 

Sleep  has  been  called  “ the  death  of  the  day.”  Infancy  and 
age  require  much  longer  rest  and  sleep  than  adult  life.  No- 
thing, however,  is  more  enervating  than  excess  of  sleep. 

Indeed,  habit,  mind,  and  matter,  very  much  regulate  sleep-rest 
in  all  persons.  To  maintain  health,  the  amount  of  sleep  sufficient 
for  the  due  performance  of  life’s  duties  is  the  course  best  to  be 
adopted ; — and  it  may  be  well  to  observe  here,  that  some  require 
from  constitutional  peculiarities  more  sleep-rest  than  others. 
Beyond  the  above  point,  however,  all  sleep  is  hurtful  and  begets 
sloth,  which  in  its  turn  begets  penury  and  disease ; — habits 
alike  imperturbable,  incurable,  and  hopeless.  Courting  second 
sleep,  when  the  body  has  had  enough  for  the  proper  refresh- 
ment of  its  organs  and  the  preparation  of  the  mind  for  once 
more  performing  the  active  duties  of  life,  only  induces  heaviness 
and  headaches.  Pinally,  sleep  should  only  be  indulged  in  ac- 
cording to  the  requirements  either  of  a healthy  or  diseased 
frame,  and  according  to  the  different  epochs  of  life, — whether 
infancy,  puberty,  adult  life,  or  old  age. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

PREGNANCY,  PILES,  AND  BAD  LEGS. 

Pregnancy — Simile  from  stone-fruit — Chemico-yital  changes  effected  during 
pregnancy — Temporary  arrest  of  disease  a frequent  result — The  embryo  and 
placenta : their  mutual  connexions  and  relations — Failure  of  vitality  in  the 
placenta,  and  its  results — Prolonged  retention  of  the  dead  ovum  considered — 
False  conceptions  and  miscarriages — Treatment  of  women  during  and  after 
confinements — Parturition  not  disease — Low  diet  after  accouchements  in- 
judicious, and  why — Importance  of  good  nursing — Directions  on  bandaging 
— Period  of  gestation — Attention  to  health  during  pregnancy  recommended 
— Lactation  and  weaning — Haemorrhoids  or  Piles  : their  nature  and  treat- 
ment; frequent  in  females  during  pregnancy — Puncturing,  when  useful — 
Frontal  headache  an  accompaniment  of  piles — Blind  and  bleeding  piles: 
their  general  medical  treatment — Great  utility  of  dilute  sulphuric  and  ni- 
trous acids — Bad  Legs  : their  frequency  and  causes : mode  of  treatment — 
Varicose  veins  of  the  legs  in  pregnant  females : their  surgical  treatment. 

Pregnancy. — The  greatest  power,  the  noblest  act  of  Mature, 
is  the  procreation  of  her  species, — whatever  form  the  product 
may  assume,  whether  in  vegetable  or  animal  life.  Taking  our 
simile  from  the  stone-fruit,  we  find  the  perfection  of  the  fruit 
itself  to  be  in  exact  proportion  to  the  healthy  development  of 
the  kernel.  The  small  bit  constituting  the  nitrogenised  ele- 
ment, or  germ  of  its  species,  is  situated  at  a given  spot  in 
connexion  with  a large  amount  ol  other  elementary  matter.. 
When  this  is  fully  developed,  its  future  growth  commences  by 
the  decay  of  the  fruit  itself, — next  by  the  expansion  of  the- 
kernel  and  the  breaking  of  the  stone, — and  lastly,  by  all  falling 
to  the  ground  together.  The  large  mass  to  which  the  germ  is 
attached  protects  it.  The  alkaline  humus  ol  the  soil,  aided  by 
moisture,  swells  it,  and  the  germ  sprouts  out,  nourished  alike 
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by  its  own  accompanying  parts  as  by  a foreign  bed  : and  so,  by 
the  opposing  ckemico-vital  actions,  union,  and  processes,  it  be- 
comes a plant  similar  to  that  from  wbicb  it  was  created.  What 
a commotion  is  here  in  a little  vegetating  seed ! 

In  animals,  a higher  function  is  put  in  requisition.  The  act 
of  conception  produces  a commotion  in  the  whole  system. 
Everywhere  a warning  of  the  event  is  given;  and  a general 
interchange,  a borrowing  and  lending  of  power  and  support  is 
set  up  between  all  the  parts  ; for  it  were  absurd  to  suppose  that 
in  this  mysterious  operation  one  part  alone  of  the  whole  body 
fulfils  every  duty.  All  parts,  then,  are  called-on  to  contri- 
bute a share  thereto.  Inscrutable  metamorphoses  of  secretions 
everywhere  take  place.  The  stomach,  as  president  of  all  the  mem- 
bers, nauseates  first ; — various  uncomfortable  sensations  every- 
where arise  ; — the  nervous  system  takes  up  the  great  idea  ; — the 
first,  the  grandest  act  in  Nature,  that  of  reproduction,  an- 
nounces itself,  trumpet-tongued,  from  end  to  end  of  the  vast 
and  intricate  fabric  ; — all  and  every  part,  even  the  most  minute, 
takes  a share  in  the  event ; and,  until  all  have  settled  down 
in  the  duties  wisely  and  beautifully  assigned  to  them,  this  com- 
motion continues. 

In  some  subjects,  disturbance  of  some  kind  exists  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  affair ; — while  in  others,  it  soon  goes 
off,  and  is  followed  by  order  and  regularity.  How  evenly  all 
this  is  balanced  in  the  system  ! It  takes  place  in  the  highest 
condition  of  health ; — yet  sometimes  upsets  it,  causing  slight 
departures  therefrom.  It  happens  in  delicate  frames,  causing 
them  to  become  robust ; inasmuch  as  elementary  disturbances, 
no  doubt,  rouse  and  change  many  dormant  actions.  It  occurs 
even  in  the  presence  of  organic  disease,  and  for  the  term  of  its 
existence  arrests  its  progress  : — in  short,  everything  must  give 
place  to  that,  which  is  the  mightiest  amongst  all  the  mighty 
and  beautiful  actions  of  the  animal  fabric,  its  inscrutable  ma- 
chinery, and  its  laws.  By  these  first  steps  pregnancy  becomes 
developed. 

The  first  act  is  to  secure  the  little  nitrogenised  atom  by  a de- 
velopment of  a greater  mass  of  the  kernel, — by  and  through 
which  the  maternal  humus  is  concentrated.  This  is  the  medium 
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of  its  support, — tlie  little  laboratory  for  all  its  supplies,  to  be 
therein  altered,  and  changed,  and  fitted  for  every  purpose, — and, 
as  the  germ  increases,  to  give  to  it  and  receive  from  it  every- 
thing for  its  use  and  development,  preparing  from  the  parent 
the  elements  transmitted  to  it  for  that  purpose.  Nothing 
returns  to  the  parent  again : — a house  and  nourishment  are 
simply  supplied,  but  nothing  is  taken  back  when  once  given ; — 
and  as  this  germ  grows  and  expands,  so  room  and  space  are 
afforded  it.  It  is,  in  fact,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  an 
organic  arrangement  with  simple  regulating  properties,  as 
follow : 

First. — The  integrity  of  the  intermediate  body  between  the 
parent  and  the  germ, — namely,  the  placenta — more  familiarly 
known  as  the  after-birth  ; — 

Secondly. — The  healthy  condition  of  the  germ  or  embryo 
itself ; — 

Thirdly. — The  mutual  healthy  union,  as  between  both  embryo 
and  placenta. 

Now  the  placenta  may  fail  in  its  vital  processes  from  some 
unknown  cause  or  irregularity  of  supplies,  and  the  whole  ovum 
and  its  contents  become  blighted.  The  germ,  of  course, 
perishes  ; and  the  irregular  and  misshapen  mass  is  expelled 
with  more  or  less  mischief  to  the  parent-system.  The  pro- 
vision that  was  made  by  all  the  powers  of  the  body  is  ignored  ; 
and  counsel  must  be  taken,  how  the  unwelcome  event  is  to  be 
treated.  All  propriety  is  upset  for  a time ; and  it  may  so 
happen,  that  arrangements  cannot  be  so  suddenly  altered,  as  to 
bring  matters  to  their  former  standard.  Whenever  this  first 
act  occurs,  a short  time  is  sufficient  for  its  rejection ; because  a 
given  process  has  been  interfered  with. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  germ  or  embryo  alone  may  perish,  or 
be  blighted, — and  not  the  placenta.  This  is  a fact  that  takes  a 
longer  time  to  be  known  throughout  the  system ; so  that  the 
duties  of  carrying  on  supplies  still  continue,  and  the  placenta 
keeps  increasing,  as  if  it  really  were  still  engaged  in  nourishing 
and  furnishing  support  to  the  germ.  There  are,  also,  all 
the  indications  of  health  in  the  occurrence  of  such  a pregnancy. 
Several  months  may  pass  in  this  state,  until  Nature,  finding  out 
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that  her  labour  will  be  lost,  begins  to  consider  the  ovum  alto- 
gether as  a foreign  body,  and  as  such  treats  it, — first  by  isolation, 
and  then  by  expulsion.  In  the  former  case,  she  appears  very  arbi- 
trary, and  acts  by  impulses;  in  the  latter,  she  takes  time  for  ap- 
parent reflection.  More  inconvenience  and  danger  then  happens 
in  the  former  act  than  in  the  latter.  In  this  latter  I have  known 
some  months  to  have  elapsed,  after  all  connexion  between  the 
parent  stem  and  the  embryo  has  ceased  to  exist ; — during  which 
the  enlarged  ovum  has  remained  a foreign  body  in  the  uterus  ; 
and  even  so  to  the  end  of  the  usual  term  of  pregnancy,  when  it 
has  come  away  with  all  the  attendants  and  dignity  which 
accompany  a complete  labour  with  a full-grown  child  ; and  yet 
for  many  months  the  system  has  been  uniufluenced  by  the  pre- 
sence of  a dead  ovum. 

These  facts  I have  already  laid  before  the  scientific  medical 
world,  under  the  head  of  “ Prolonged  Retention  oe  the  Dead 
Ovum  in  TJtero,  without  Putreeaction  and  I believe  I am 
singular  in  having  remarked  upon  this  fact  with  reference  to 
any  given  laws.  When  either  of  these  circumstances  occurs,  it 
comes  under  the  denomination  of  “False  Conceptions  and  I 
may  add,  that  they  are  more  numerous  in  their  occurrence  than 
miscarriages,  as  well  as  more  frequent  than  have  been  noticed 
by  the  faculty  generally. 

The  third  contingency  arises,  when  the  conception  is  perfect, 
the  ovum  perfect,  the  mutual  growth  of  the  placenta  and  em- 
bryo also  perfect, — in  which  case  a happy  union  and  progressive 
mutual  growth  of  a healthy  character  ensue  and  continue  for 
some  months.  Nevertheless,  this  may  be  arrested  from  some 
accident  or  natural  law,  by  the  sudden  death  of  one  or  the 
other  structure, — and  whichever  dies  first,  the  other  is  sure  to 
follow ; for  their  union  up  to  this  stage  is  so  intimate,  that  life 
in  one  cannot  exist  without  a corresponding  vitality  in  the 
other.  Should  either  die,  both  die  ; — and  then,  as  foreign 
bodies,  both  are  expelled.  If  this  occurs  at  a time  when  an 
embryo  is  properly  formed,  it  is  called  a Miscarriage. 

In  a healthy  condition  of  its  vegetating  existence,  the  ovum  in- 
creases with  its  embryo  to  the  full  term  of  gestation  ; and  happy 
is  the  parent,  who  brings  it  forth  to  the  mutual  joy  of  herself 
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and  all  around  her.  But  then  this  period  has  its  contingencies. 
I have  already  had  reason  to  tell  you  elsewhere,  that  Nature 
loves  health  better  than  disease,  and  that  the  per-centage  of 
health  bears  a very  large  proportion  to  disease ; — and  I must 
here  also  observe,  that,  in  this  great  drama,  the  natural  births 
bear  a similar  high  per-centage  to  their  departures  therefrom  ; — 
which  is  a great  fact  for  all  to  dwell  on  who  become  participa- 
tors in  this  interesting  act.  Nevertheless,  at  the  very  moment 
when  hopes  seem  about  to  be  realised,  they  may  be  disappointed 
by  a still-birth,  and  love’s  labour  be  lost  for  this  time. 

To  bear  out  my  assertion  of  the  predominance  of  natural 
births  over  the  reverse,  I may  mention,  that  throughout  the 
whole  world,  in  every  family  of  man.  only  the  smallest  assist- 
ance is  required, — often  none  at  all.  Nevertheless,  it  might  be 
wanted ; — and  hence  is  it — that  in  civilised  communities  the  well- 
qualified  accoucheur  is  called  upon  to  attend ; because  at  such 
times  his  skill  and  anatomical  knowledge  may  save  both  mother 
and  child.  For  this  reason  I would  always  recommend  his 
attendance  in  preference  to  that  of  a midwife. 

This  great  act,  then,  being  completed,  it  is  necessary  that 
several  hours  elapse,  before  the  mother  is  removed  from  her 
position, — care  being  taken  to  place  a pillowr  firmly,  and  with 
some  force  gradually  exercised,  against  the  outer  walls  of  the 
abdomen,  and  that  she  be  made  as  comfortable  in  this  state  as 
she  would  be  if  put  to  bed.  The  bed  should  be  so  arranged, 
too,  that  she  need  not  be  moved  olf  it,  but  when  the  time 
arrives  for  her  being  made  more  comfortable,  she  may  be  drawn 
up  from  the  lower  part,  in  which  she  was  originally  placed  for  her 
safe  delivery.  Thus  the  pillow  is  as  good  as  an  actual  bandage  ; 
— its  use  being,  that  after  birth  relaxation  of  the  abdominal 
walls  and  the  womb  itself  may  be  duly  prevented  by  such  an 
application. 

If  these  get  their  proper  contracting  actions,  all  is  safe ; 
whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  have  a disposition  to  relax, 
floodings  ensue,  and  all  is  wrong.  It  is  to  prevent  this,  that  I 
like  the  first  few  hours — say  at  least  three  or  four — to  be  passed 
quietly  and  tranquilly.  A physical  or  mechanical  action  is  thus 
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judiciously  combined  with  a mental  quietude  and  rest  after  great 
and  anxious  exertions. 

Women  seldom  or  never  suffer  after-pains  from  tbe  first  con- 
finement; but  in  all  subsequent  ones  they  do.  For  these, 
therefore,  an  opiate  is  usually  administered.  The  excitement 
and  exertions  used  are  similar  in  their  actions  to  temporary  in- 
flammation ; and  the  patient  can  therefore  tolerate  opiates  at 
this  time  better  than  at  any  other.  Hence,  the  object  is  to 
knock  down  pains  and  the  disposition  thereto  as  quickly  as 
possible.  Do  this,  then,  effectually  by  a bold  dose,  which  may 
probably  be  all  required  ; but  many  doses  of  insufficient  strength 
may  be  taken  without  relief.  Forty  drops  of  laudanum  is  the 
usual  allowance  ordered ; but  a practical  experience  in  two 
thousand  cases  has  convinced  me  that  sixty  are  much  better,  for 
the  reasons  above  named ; whereas  I have  known  the  smaller 
quantity,  frequently  repeated,  to  be  not  only  detrimental  to  the 
system,  but  inadequate  to  effect  the  proposed  end. 

Infants,  I have  already  said,  should  be  put  to  the  breasts  as 
soon  as  dressed,  because  they  excite  the  milk-glands  by  their 
sucking ; and  they  not  only  get  amused  and  comforted  them- 
selves, but  do  good  to  the  mother ; for  unquestionably  a wTise 
provision  has  been  made  by  Nature  in  the  intimate  connexion 
between  the  womb  and  tbe  breasts  ; — the  result  of  which  is,  that 
the  more  milk  secreted,  the  greater  is  the  relief  afforded  to 
the  former,  and  the  healthier  that  organ  becomes.  This  is  a 
great  reason,  why  every  female  should  nurse  her  own  child,  if 
she  should  be  able  and  strong  enough  to  do  so. 

To  proceed, — it  is  a wise  precaution  to  keep  the  lying-in 
chamber  dark  ; and  it  should  be  kept  as  quiet  as  possible.  The 
husband,  the  doctor,  and  the  nurse,  are  all  the  attendants  or 
visitors  required  for  the  first  week  or  ten  days  ; as  officious  fe- 
male visiting  and  gossip  always  have  a tendency  to  excite  the 
patient,  and  often  to  imperil  her  life.  Friends  like  these  are  no 
friends.  I have  ever  discountenanced  them,  and  no  doubt  have 
often  given  ofience  thereby ; but  the  accoucheur  has  his  patient’s 
life  and  his  own  reputation  at  stake, — so  he  must  act  peremptorily 
and  with  firmness,  regardless  of  others’  opiniou. 
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Confinements,  it  should  be  well  understood,  are  not  diseases  ; 
though  they  are  really  almost  considered  so,  from  the  manner 
in  which  the  parturient  female  is  often  treated.  Reflect  but  a 
moment,  and  what  have  you  in  these  cases  ? Health  and  a 
natural  act ! Let  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours  elapse  for  the 
patient  to  recover  from  her  great  exertion  and  excitement ; and 
what  is  to  hinder  a return  to  the  usual  healthy  animal  diet  in 
moderation  ? Her  physical  exhaustion  after  her  great  fatigue, 
and  the  call  now  made  upon  her  for  the  natural  supplies  to  sup- 
port her  offspring,  are  amply  sufficient  reasons  for  giving  her 
support.  "Where,  then,  is  the  use  of  half-starving  or  confining 
her  to  gruel  and  slops  ? This  is  not  the  way  to  get  up  strength 
at  a time  when  a patient  feels  exhausted,  and  ready  to  sink 
through  the  bed  from  sheer  want  of  support ; especially,  if  all 
goes  on  well,  and  there  is  health.  Let  the  case,  then,  be  treated 
as  one  requiring  support ; and  let  no  longer  time  elapse  than 
the  second  day,  before  a well-cooked  chop,  or  a slice  off  a joint, 
be  given.  Solid  support,  indeed,  is  absolutely  needed ; and,  as 
a result  of  my  consultation-practice  in  such  cases,  I can  with 
truth  affirm,  that  most  of  the  ailments  I have  had  to  witness 
were  brought  on  by  want  of  discernment,  and  an  obstinate  adhe- 
rence to  the  time-honoured  custom  of  giving  a low  or  slop  diet, 
wherein  there  is  neither  sense,  science,  nor  wisdom. 

Very  little  or  no  medicine  is  required  in  the  largest  per- 
centage of  these  cases,  if  Nature  is  only  studied  as  she  ought  to 
be.  The  tongue  is  here  an  invaluable  monitor ; indeed,  you 
want  none  other,  if  you  can  only  read  that  as  it  ought  to  be 
read.  Sick  tales  of  pains,  and  morbid  complaints  from  the 
patient,  will  often  deceive ; but  the  tongue  never  can  deceive, 
when  its  language  is  directed  to  the  eye  instead  of  the  ear. 

In  no  class  of  cases  is  good  nursing  more  requisite  than 
during  accouchements  in  the  artificial  and  civilised  state, — and 
few,  in  comparison  to  the  many,  get  it.  Yet,  with  all  this,  the 
patients,  more  especially  of  the  poorer  sort,  do  well.  To  the 
nursing  department  of  my  labours  I owe  much  ; and,  knowing 
its  great  necessity,  have  considered  it  as  of  almost  equal  import- 
ance with  my  medical  knowledge ; — for  which  reason  I have  de- 
voted a chapter  to  that  especial  subject. 
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Few  nurses,  though  women  themselves,  know  how  to  hind  up 
a patient  after  confinement.  They  put  a simple  band  round 
the  loins  and  abdomen,  which,  on  the  least  movement  of  the 
patient,  gets  round  the  waist  or  under  the  arms.  How  can  this 
answer  the  end  in  view,  when  it  is  intended  to  press  over  the 
lower  part  of  the  abdomen  ? Many  fine  and  expensive  things 
have  been  made  for  those  who  can  afford  to  buy  them,  and  would 
be  all-sufficient,  if  labours  were  confined  to  this  class.  After 
all,  however,  there  cannot  he  a better  bandage  than  a piece  of 
coarse  towelling,  long  enough  to  go  round  and  wrap  over  in  the 
following  manner.  Let  the  patient  sit  on  the  centre  portion 
of  this, — there  beiugas  much  below  the  hips  as  far  as  the  centre 
of  the  thigh  hone  as  above  them, — nearly  to  the  waist.  Let  the 
one  end  overlap  the  other,  and  pin  them  tightly  together  from 
below  upwards.  There  is  here  a regular  pressure ; so  that  it 
can  neither  get  up  nor  down,  and  the  patient  can  move  about 
in  bed  comfortably,  and  feel  herself  well  supported.  If  a little 
more  pressure  is  required  over  the  womb,  bunch  up  a nap  kin, 
and  stuff  it  down  between  the  bandage  and  the  night-dress ; by 
which  means  you  will  get  all  that  is  required.  These  can  be 
renewed  as  often  as  necessary,  or  be  re-applied. 

"Women  after  confinement  should  not  get  about  too  soon. 
Some  are  able  to  do  so  earlier  than  others,  from  having  more 
muscular  power  and  strength  ; while  others,  who  are  of  relaxed 
muscular  fibre,  cannot  do  so  safely  till  after  the  lapse  of  a con- 
siderably longer  period,  inasmuch  as  the  suspending  ligaments 
of  the  womb  may  not  be  able  to  sustain  its  position  when  the 
patient  is  seated  upright,  and  it  may  then  fall  by  its  own 
weight ; which  is  a matter  well  to  be  borne  in  mind  by  all  the 
parties  concerned.  In  women,  again,  be  it  understood,  there 
is  a great,  varied,  and  extraordinary  difference  in  their  form  and 
structure  ; so  that  labour  in  some  may  be  no  great  effort,  though 
painful  enough  in  any  case.  Let  those,  then,  whom  ^Nature 
has  so  formed  that  their  labours  are  light,  rejoice  and  be 
thankful,  yet  not  think  too  lightly  on  the  greater  sufferings  of 
others. 

A mother  should,  if  possible,  always  nurse  her  own  child. 
The  term  of  this  natural  act  depends  on  several  circumstances, 
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lier  own  power  and  supplies  being  tbe  principal  influencing 
causes.  Should  conception  take  place  again  during  this  act, 
tbe  infant  should  be  weaned  as  soon  as  tbe  fact  is  known,  as 
the  milk  thereby  becomes  much  impoverished.  As  a rule,  the 
parent  is  supposed  to  have  an  immunity  from  constitutional 
actions  during  pregnancy  and  lactation  or  nursing  ; but  there 
are  many  exceptions  to  this. 

Constitutional  regularity  often  occurs  during  both  these  acts ; 
or  it  may  occur  at  irregular  periods.  During  the  early  months 
of  pregnancy,  very  large  actions  of  this  nature  may  take  place 
without  detriment  to  the  growth  of  the  ovum  or  its  contents. 
Indeed,  in  many  cases  I have  found  just  reason  for  supposing, 
that  some  of  these  inordinate  actions  have  arisen  from  excess  of 
supplies  for  all  purposes  required,  and  that  the  health  and  life 
of  the  embryo  have  been  saved  by  them,  rather  than  weakened — 
nay,  that  they  have  even  proved  beneficial  fluxes  while  in  other 

cases  they  have  demanded  astringent  remedies  to  prevent  the 
undue  expulsion  of  the  ovum,  &c.  Nature,  however,  in  a large 
proportion  of  cases,  may  support  this  double  action,  and  call 
upon  her  powers  very  well ; and  I have  sometimes  known  her, 
moreover,  to  support  the  third  action  as  well  as  the  other  two, — 
namely,  nursing,  pregnancy,  and  the  regular  constitutional  act. 

The  period  of  gestation  in  the  human  female  has,  from  an 
assumed  law,  been  fairly  estimated  at  nine  months.  Never- 
theless, as  her  constitutional  actions  should  occur  every  twenty- 
eight  days, — there  should  be  thirteen  epochs  in  each  year — like 
that  of  the  moon.  An  average  term  of  nine  calendar  months 
amounts  to  about  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  days.  Ten 
cvcles  of  the  constitutional  action  amount  to  two  hundred  and 
eighty  days ; so  that  a ten  lunar-month  pregnancy  may  be  con- 
sidered pretty  nearly  equal  to  nine  calendar  months ; — and, 
from  habitual  obedience  to  constitutional  laws,  the  female  may 
be  considered  to  bring  forth  at  a period  when  the  constitutional 
act  would  have  taken  place.  Nature,  however,  is  so  wonderful 
and  mysterious  in  her  operations,  that  she  may,  on  the  one 
hand,  complete  her  great  end  of  perfect  germination  at  the 
earliest  possible  period  of  time  (say  the  expiration  of  the  one 
hundred  and  eightieth  day  from  the  time  of  conception, — six 
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lunar  months  and  twelve  days)  ; or,  on  the  other,  this  act  may 
be  prolonged  to  the  three  hundred  and  thirty-six  days,  or  forty- 
eight  weeks,  or  twelve  lunar  months  ; equal  to  eleven  calendar 
months ; — though  the  usual  term  is  two  hundred  and  eighty 
days  ; which  form  the  ten  lunar  months  of  pregnancy,  or  nine 
calendar  months. 

Marvellously,  indeed,  does  Nature  obey  certain  laws  and 
habits ; and  though  she  prefers  her  attachment  to  all  healthy 
ones,  she,  nevertheless,  has  her  bad  habits, — as  evinced  in  mis- 
carriages. Several  may  occur  in  succession  at  the  same  period 
of  pregnancy ; and  when  this  has  once  occurred,  I strongly  ad- 
vise great  care  and  caution  against  the  second ; for  if  this  be 
once  got  over,  in  the  face  of  the  same  symptoms  developing 
themselves,  a good  habit  returns  in  place  of  the  bad  one,  very 
hurtful  to  the  general  health ; and  this  is  a great  fact,  which 
should  be  wisely  and  discreetly  managed. 

The  healthy  pregnant  woman  should  above  all  things,  what- 
ever her  condition  of  life,  be  active  and  cheerful.  Indolent 
habits  and  lackadaisical  ways  are  dearly  paid-for  in  difficult, 
long,  and  often  unnecessarily  painful  labours.  The  poor  washer- 
woman who  stands  to  her  tub  till  warned  by  the  pains  of  labour, 
may  just  have  time  to  wipe  the  suds  off  her  arms,  and  rush 
homej  destined  in  a very  short  space  of  time,  and  with  few 
pains,  to  be  a happy  mother, — no  doubt,  much  to  the  envy  of 
the  indolent  rich  one,  who  can  indulge  on  sofas  and  in  idle 
habits,  paying  dear  for  them  by  forty-eight  hours  or  more  of 
suffering.  Such,  then,  is  pregnancy, — a natural  institution, 
much  influenced  by  the  governing  rules  of  society,  and  by 
either  good  or  bad  habits. 

During  the  progress  of  pregnancy  some  attention  is  re- 
quired to  the  effects  on  the  system,  brought  about  by  an  arti- 
ficial mode  of  life.  These  are  as  much  under  the  guidance  and 
influence  of  the  laws  of  health  (developed  by  the  tongue)  as  any 
other  of  the  natural  disorders  ; and  this  is  one  of  its  most  use- 
ful characteristics, — because  the  simple  functional  disturbances 
that  occur  are  thereby  indicated,  and  are  as  simply  remedied. 
There  is  one  point,  however,  especially  necessary  to  be  attended 
to  towards  the  end  of  pregnancy ; and  that  is,  due  regard  to  the 
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condition  of  the  large  intestines, — the  lower  portions  of  which 
should  be  kept  free  from  accumulation. 

In  the  first  few  weeks  that  the  duties  of  nursing  are  carried 
on,  especially  for  the  first  time  in  young  mothers,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  have  a good  nurse ; but  whether  this  is 
or  is  not  the  case,  much  depends  upon  the  medical  attendant, 
especially  if  the  latter  is  not  content  to  delegate  his  duties  en- 
tirely to  the  nurse.  The  breasts  are  an  important  part  of  his  con- 
sideration ; for  often  the  nipples,  brought  into  use  for  the  first 
time,  may  become  sore  and  tender,  and  have  a tendency  to 
chap  or  crack.  They  are  often,  indeed,  so  tender  as  to  cause  a 
reluctance  in  the  patient  to  let  the  child  take  them  ; owing  to 
which,  the  breasts  will  get  over-filled  with  milk,  the  tubes 
become  gorged,  the  whole  mass  large,  and  an  abscess  the  result, 
— than  which  there  is  no  more  painful  affection ; for  a labour, 
however  difficult  it  might  have  been,  or  attended  with  how- 
ever great  sufferings  at  the  time,  is  not  to  be  compared  with  those 
attendant  on  what  is  called  a “ broken  breast.” 

Great  care  should  be  taken,  too,  that  in  this  stage  the  quan- 
tity of  milk  be  lessened,  and  everything  done  to  prevent  such  a 
calamity,  that  can  be  done  by  the  thoughtful  and  judicious 
practitioner  ; — and  here  let  me  observe,  that  he  who  does  not 
think  and  know  something  of  the  insidious  march  of  this  evil, 
until  it  is  brought  to  his  notice  too  late  to  check  it,  is  himself 
much  to  blame  for  the  neglect  of  a common  duty.  At  this 
time,  as  well  as  at  that  of  weaning,  lie  should  be  all  in  all ; for 
these  affections  come  too  frequently  under  his  eye  and  observa- 
tion to  be  allowed  to  escape  his  care  and  attention. 

I would,  also,  warn  my  fair  readers  never  to  permit  an  incon- 
venience in  these  tender  parts  to  remain  even  for  a single  hour 
without  mentioning  it,  and,  if  not  well  informed  of  what  to  do, 
to  ask  older  and  wiser  heads  for  advice.  Weaning  may,  on  the 
natural  retirement  of  the  milk  from  specific  causes,  be  a very 
unimportant  and  simple  act ; — but,  if  it  be  attempted  during  a 
full  and  uninterrupted  state  of  the  function,  it  must  be  recol- 
lected that  opposition  is  suddenly  offered  to  natural  laws.  At 
this  time,  then,  if  not  already  fully  alive  to  this  fact,  seek,  I 
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say,  tlie  advice  of  older  and  wiser  heads,  and  do  not  run  the 
risk,  at  last,  of  an  abscess  or  broken  breast. 

One  word  more  ; — during  the  time  of  nursing,  let  mothers 
devote  themselves  entirely  to  their  infants,  and  let  the  regular 
secretion  of  milk  be  as  regularly  taken  by  the  child.  If  this 
is  not  done,  both  their  infants  and  themselves  will  suffer  in 
some  way.  Maternal  duty  should  never  be  diverted  from  its 
great  important  end; — and  yet  I have  seen  giddy  mothers 
turned  aside  therefrom  by  volatile  pleasures  and  amusements, 
from  which  they  reap  in  the  end  no  satisfaction  to  themselves, 
but  gain  the  bad  opinion  of  the  wise. 

Such,  then,  are  the  few  remarks  I have  considered  it  incum- 
bent on  me  to  make  on  conception,  pregnancy,  confinements, 
nursing,  and  weaning.  The  subject  is  large  ; detail  would  fill 
a volume  of  itself: — yet  the  brief  hints  I have  given  are  suffi- 
cient to  lead  the  mind  to  reflection. 

Haemorrhoids,  or  Piles. — I have  reserved  the  mention  of 
these  painful  and  unpleasant  affections  for  this  place,  owing  to 
the  great  tendency  that  the  child-bearing  woman  has  thereto ; 
and  though  they  are  by  no  means  confined  to  her  sex,  yet  these 
complaints,  as  regards  her,  should  have  the  first  consideration. 
In  another  chapter  I have  mentioned  the  carelessness  of  the 
female,  as  regards  the  bowels ; and  this  is  one  great  cause  of  their 
first  appearance.  During  pregnancy  the  great  determination 
of  blood  towards  the  adjacent  organs  may  cause  piles  for  the 
first  time, — especially  in  those  who  live  high  and  have  a languid 
circulation ; and,  when  once  this  tendency  has  been  set  up,  it 
seldom  or  never  leaves  the  system. 

Piles  are  the  enlargement  or  engorgement  of  veins  about  the 
fundament,  and  are  varicose  or  enlarged  hemorrhoidal  veins  of 
this  part,  similar  to  varicose  veins  of  the  legs,  which  will 
also  frequently  appear  for  the  first  time  during  pregnancy. 
The  first  tendency  to  piles  will  be  announced  by  an  irritation 
ol  the  fundament,  that  gradually  increases.  At  this  time  con- 
siderable care  should  be  exercised,  the  greatest  attention  paid 
to  the  bowels,  and  a frequent  application  of  the  following 
ointment,  which  I have  found  most  useful  for  that  purpose, — 
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namely,  one-third  of  zinc  and  two-thirds  of  elder-flower  oint- 
ment combined  with  Goulard’s  extract,  and  made  to  the 
consistency  of  cream.  Piles,  if  once  allowed  to  get  ahead, 
will  enlarge  rapidly  and  protrude,  accompanied  by  periodical 
bleedings.  I have  witnessed  the  singular  fact,  that  some 
females  during  pregnancy  and  nursing  will  obey  periodic 
hsemorrhoidal  discharges  similar  to  the  constitutional  function, 
which  cease  after  weaning,  when  that  function  is  restored. 

Even  in  the  opposite  sex,  they  do  not  appear  persistent  or 
continuous,  but  have  a periodical  action,  evidently  designed, 
when  once  set  up,  to  relieve  the  body  in  some  beneficial  way. 
In  the  female,  they  are  found  frequently  enlarged  towards  the 
termination  of  a pregnancy,  and  increase  the  pains  attendant 
on  labour.  When  this  act  is  over,  however,  they  are  often 
much  relieved  and  subside.  Those  subject  to  them  should  be 
careful  not  to  take  stimulants,  and  above  all  things  to  avoid 
spices,  pepper,  mustard,  &c.,  or  any  diet  in  which  spice  is  used ; 
for  these  produce  flatulence,  which  in  its  turn  aggravates  the 
evil  by  producing  distension  of  the  bowels. 

Excess  of  the  vital  elements  in  the  arteries  of  the  large  intes- 
tines, with  want  of  power  in  the  veins  to  carry  them  away,  is 
one  of  the  primary  causes  of  piles  ; added  to  which  we  may  men- 
tion that  excess  of  nitrogenised  elements  themselves  in  the  gut 
— (which  is  the  natural  outlets  for  such  predominance) — espe- 
cially when  they  are  retained  beyond  the  usual  time.  Piles,  as 
all  sufferers  therefrom  can  tell,  are  both  painful,  and  unpleasant. 
When  they  do  not  burst  of  their  own  accord,  and  thus  give 
relief,  leeches  have  been  much  recommended ; but  these  only 
afford  a temporary  relief  by  reducing  the  amount  of  arterial 
blood  on  their  external  coats,  which  are  highly  vascular ; but 
they  do  not  actually  relieve  the  containing  tubes  of  their 
blood.  Being  veins,  and  veins  being  largely  furnished  with 
valves,  there  is  no  danger  in  puncturing  them ; and  I always 
recommend,  if  the  sufferer  has  courage  to  bear  it,  to  have  them 
freely  opened  with  the  lancet  and  emptied ; when,  if  this  be 
well  done,  the  sac  will  shrivel  up,  and  though  another  portion 
of  the  vein  may  get  full  and  form  another  pile,  yet  this  requires 
time ; and  a longer  immunity  from  suffering  ensues.  If,  then, 
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the  patient  can  muster  courage  enough  to  have  this  operation 
performed,  when  the  pile  protrudes,  much  prolonged  suffering 
will  thereby  he  avoided.  But,  alas ! as  in  the  raging  pain  of  an 
aching  tooth,  which  no  remedy  can  allay  short  of  extraction, 
the  want  of  a little  fortitude  and  moral  courage  too  often  un- 
necessarily prolongs  the  patient’s  suffering. 

Persons  of  sedentary  habits  are  very  subject  to  piles, — espe- 
cially if  they  sit  on  soft  cushions  for  some  hours  together,  as 
excess  of  heat  has  a tendency  to  cause  them.  Sitting  on  damp 
cushions,  in  or  outside  carriages,  for  several  hours,  will  likewise 
often  prove  an  exciting  cause  of  them.  Piles  may  occur,  more- 
over, within  the  fundament,  not  protruding  at  all,  and  even 
then  be  exceedingly  painful,  especially  at  a time  when  the 
bowels  are  costive.  During  the  time  that  these  vessels  are 
becoming  engorged,  the  pain  and  annoyance  are  pitiable  ; the 
sufferers  cannot  settle  to  any  employment ; they  can  think  of 
nothing  else  ; their  mental  energies  are  disturbed ; and  all  the 
reflective  organs  being  situated  on  the  front  part  of  the  head, 
heat,  throbbing,  and  frontal  headache  are  the  result.  When 
relief,  however,  has  once  been  obtained  by  a sudden  bleeding, 
the  mental  powers  are  relieved  after  some  time,  and  the 
frontal  headache  subsides.  I have  already  alluded  to  the  fact  of 
women  neglecting  the  ordinary  calls  for  evacuations  of  the 
bowels,  and  flying  unnecessarily  to  the  use  of  aperient  medi- 
cines. This  very  pernicious  habit,  I maintain,  is  another  great 
exciting  cause  of  these  engorgements. 

Piles  are  of  two  characters, — the  llind piles,  or  swellings  of 
the  veins,  that  seldom  burst,  but  are  always  painful,— and 
bleeding  piles , which  seem  to  observe  given  periods  for  burst- 
ing, and  thus  afford  relief  to  the  sufferer.  Their  presence 
appears  to  me  always  to  indicate  a want  of  tonicity  in  the 
system,  and  to  accompany  the  cold  and  medium  temperaments, 
— whether  these  persons  be  plethoric  or  the  reverse ; for  in  a 
want  of  general  muscular  activity  there  is  a slowness  or  inert- 
ness of  the  circulation,  and  thus  in  parts,  like  the  large  intes- 
tines, excess  of  organic  materials  collects,  with  a certain  en- 
gorgement. 

Those  who  suffer  from  piles  should  endeavour  to  procure  an 
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action  on  the  bowels  just  before  going  to  led ; for  then  the 
body  gets  rest  in  an  horizontal  position,  when  the  patient  will 
soon  forget  in  sleep  the  uneasy  or  painful  action.  If  this 
occurs  at  the  beginning  of  the  day,  and  business  or  the  usual 
duties  of  life  call  them  to  pursue  their  wonted  avocations, 
some  hours  will  elapse,  before  they  recover  the  effect.  All 
forcing  medicines  of  an  aperient  character  should  be  avoided, — 
such  as  aloes,  colocynth,  castor-oil,  calomel,  senna,  compound- 
rhubarb,  and  such  like ; while  sulphur  has  been  recommended, 
and  seems  to  act  beneficially.  This  medicinal  agent,  be  it 
observed,  is  also  one  of  the  organic  elements  generated  in  the 
large  intestines,  and  on  this  account  appears  particularly  well 
suited  to  those  suffering  from  blind  piles. 

Tor  those  who  are  subject  to  bleeding  and  protuding  piles, 
I have  never  found  anything  better  than  the  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  combined  with  an  anodyne,  and  a very  small  proportion  of 
dilute  Epsom-salts.  This  acts  often  like  a charm,  being  mildly 
laxative,  anodyne,  and  tonic,  just  what  the  parts  require.  This 
should  be  given,  when  the  large  bowels  require  a little  unload- 
ing. Nevertheless,  even  in  cases  where  the  bowels  act  well  of 
themselves,  piles  are  troublesome,  both  from  enlargement  and 
bleeding  ; — in  which  cases  the  use  of  the  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
combined  with  the  anodyne  alone  will  prove  a great  comfort. 
Nitrous  acid  is,  also,  very  efficacious  in  all  these  cases. 

As  the  irritation  of  piles  will  always  cause  a mucous  dis- 
charge of  an  acrid  character,  frequent  ablutions  and  great  clean- 
liness are  particularly  enjoined.  The  result  of  my  experience 
is  adverse  to  cold  bathing,  even  where  piles  are  not  trouble- 
some : — and,  when  disposed  to  bleed,  they  should  be  encouraged 
by  warm  poultices  and  fomentations.  The  use,  also,  of  tepid 
water  after  every  evacuation  I strongly  recommend ; and  after 
this  has  been  done,  the  part  should  always  be  anointed  with 
the  ointment  prescribed  in  the  chapter  on  the  pharmacopoeia ; 
for  it  allays  irritation,  and  is  most  comforting  to  the  sufferer. 
To  conclude, — of  all  the  small  ailments  to  which  the  body  is 
liable,  not  of  a dangerous  character,  there  are  none  equal  to 
piles  for  annoyance  or  causing  depression  of  mind  and  general 
malaise , — taking  away  all  power  of  exertion  and  thought,  pro- 
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ducing  morbid  vexatious  feelings,  and  interfering  with  the 
ordinary  duties  of  life. 

Bad  Legs. — The  same  class  of  causes  that  produce  piles  will 
produce  sore  and  ulcerated  wounds  in  the  lower  extremities. 
The  rupture  of  a varicose  vein  will  resolve  itself  into  a trouble- 
some wound  difficult  to  heal.  Here,  again,  the  female  will  be 
the  greatest  sufferer.  The  number  of  cases  of  this  kind  occur- 
ring in  the  middle  and  lower  classes — the  latter  especially — is 
unusually  great.  Their  own  inattention  and  want  of  care,  their 
incapacity  often  to  attend  to  the  first  outbreak,  their  duties 
to  their  families  demanding  their  attention,  provoke  them  to 
continue  their  occupations,  when  they  should  rest ; and  this, 
of  course,  stands  in  the  way  of  their  being  cured  quickly  at 
first.  They  thus  get  a bad  leg,  which  lasts  for  months  or  even 
life ; and  so  rife  are  these  complaints,  that  hospitals  cannot 
give  them  beds  ; — for  the  whole  of  them  would  very  soon  be 
filled  with  cases  of  bad  legs,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other 
bodily  complaint.  The  out-patients  of  every  hospital  weekly 
attest  their  number.  At  the  present  day,  when  institutions 
are  springing  up  by  the  assistance  of  the  benevolent  for  dis- 
tinct and  separate  diseases,  I know  no  boon  that  would  be  more 
acceptable  than  a dispensary  in  every  parish  for  the  admission 
of  such  cases.  Two  or  three  weeks’  rest,  with  proper  care,  at 
first,  would  save  many  a poor  woman  from  a life  of  misery. 
They  cannot — and  even  if  they  could,  they  would  not — lie  up  and 
take  perfect  rest  at  their  own  poor  dwellings.  In  fact,  the  only 
chance  they  ever  get  of  a little  rest  is  during  their  confine- 
ments ; and  often  a bad  leg  of  some  months’  standing  gets  an 
opportunity  for  healing  at  this  time. 

The  worst  consequence  of  bad  legs  occurring  to  the  female 
from  varicose  veins  is,  that  the  sore  is  much  influenced  by  her 
constitutional  actions;  and  then  it  is  aggravated  by  every 
return ; — so  that  they  have  at  last  acquired  the  denomination  of 
the  menstrual  sore.  When  these  occur  at  or  about  the  change 
of  life,  they  often  continue  to  its  very  close.  As  to  the  causes  of 
such  complaints,  ignorance,  neglect,  and  bad  habits  of  life,  com- 
bined with  inability  to  attend  to  the  limbs,  are  the  great  sources 
of  much  of  their  suffering.  A mild  lotion  of  dilute  nitric  acid 
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to  cleanse  and  disinfect  the  wound,  a mild  mercurial  ointment, 
sufficient  to  stimulate  without  acting  on  the  absorbents,  and 
swathing  the  leg  with  a proper  bandage,  wetted  in  cold  water 
night  and  day — these  are  the  best  remedies  to  be  applied  ex- 
ternally ; while  at  the  same  time  the  constant  use  of  the  mild 
aperient,  composed  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  Epsom-salts,  as 
recommended  for  piles,  constitutes  the  best  means  to  be  used  in- 
ternally. Inordinate  vital  elements  are  thus  checked  on  sound, 
unerring  principles. 

The  tendency  to  swollen  or  varicose  veins  should  always  be 
opposed,  as  soon  as  they  appear,  by  proper  bandages  or  laced 
stockings.  The  gradually  increasing  size  of  the  pregnant 
womb  presses  on  the  large  trunks  of  - the  great  receiving  veins, 
and  so  retards  the  flow  of  blood  in  those  of  the  lower  extre- 
mities. When  there  is  once  a tendency  to  this  enlargement, 
they  never  entirely  go  down ; because  the  muscular  coats  of  these 
vessels  have  been  stretched.  These  swellings  might  never  have 
occurred,  except  from  pregnancy ; but  when  they  do,  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  bandaging  them  and  keeping  them  within 
proper  limits  by  external  pressure.  If  the  laced  stocking  can- 
not be  obtained,  bandaging  constitutes  the  next  best  mechanical 
means;  hut  this  is  not  always  properly  understood  or  judi- 
ciously done, — in  which  case  it  often  does  more  harm  than 
good. 

A few  words  on  bandaging,  by  the  way,  will  not  be  out  of 

place  here.  J First,  then,  be  it  understood,  that  the  blood  in 

the  veins  flows  from  the  extremities  to  the  heart — so  that  any 

* 

pressure  above  them  would  cause  them  to  swell  more,  just  as 
the  arm  is  known  to  do  from  being  bound-up  tightly  above 
the  elbow  for  the  purpose  of  letting  blood.  The  next  thing  is, 
to  consider  what  bandage  shall  be  used.  A thin,  hut  coarse 
linen  bandage,  about  two  inches  wide,  without  selvage  or  hem, 
and  five  or  six  yards  long,  is  the  commonest.  A better  one  than 
this,  however,  is  the  stocking-bandage,  a very  nice  double  fabric, 
which  is  made  about  three  inches  wide,  about  four  yards  being 
sufficient  for  a leg,  if  not  very  large.  This  bandage,  when  washed, 
should  be  washed  just  as  flannels  are,  not  soaped,  hut  in  suds; 
and  when  hung  out  to  dry,  their  parts  should  be  lightly  sepa- 
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rated,  or  else  they  might  adhere.  When  they  are  rolled  up  for 
bandaging,  they  should  be  stretched  from  side  to  side,  which 
arrangement  gives  them  an  elasticity  lengthwise.  Many  of 
these  are  spoiled  after  a few  weeks’  wearing  from  want  of  care 
in  the  washing.  Another  fabric  used,  is  that  made  of  elastic 
india-rubber  or  caoutchouc  web ; but  very  few  of  these  are 
worth  using,  being  for  the  most  part  made  without  sense  or 
judgment  as  regards  the  purpose  intended ; — the  best  are  thin 
and  of  the  most  elastic  kind,  capable  of  stretching  out  to  double 
their  length  with  the  slightest  extending  force. 

Again,  as  to  the  mode  of  using  all  these  sorts  of  bandages 
no  leg  should  be  bandaged  except  from  the  toes,  whence  it 
should  commence,  tightly  wound  round  the  foot  and  the  same 
round  the  ankle  ; — but  just  above  the  ankle  to  the  rise  of  the 
calf  of  the  leg  the  slightest  pressure  possible  should  be  used, 
or  else  the  blood  will  be  prevented  from  circulating  between 
the  calf  and  the  foot.  When  the  calf  is  reached,  it  should 
again  be  tight ; because  it  is  here,  that  the  veins  enlarge  and 
become  varicose.  Care  should  now  be  taken,  that  half  the  pre- 
vious circle  of  the  bandage  should  be  covered  by  that  next  in 
succession,  to  ensure  a regular  pressure  all  the  way  up.  If  this 
be  not  attended  to,  the  flesh  will  be  left  in  ridges,  and  more 
harm  done  than  good.  A well-fitting  stocking  should  be  care- 
fully pulled  over  the  bandage,  and  when  on,  should  betray  no 
appearance  of  the  leg  having  been  bandaged  at  all.  This 
shows  true  mechanical  handling ; and  when  the  bandage  gets 
loose,  it  should  be  immediately  removed ; nor  when  it  comes 
off,  should  the  leg  exhibit  any  signs  of  having  been  bandaged 
at  all. 

The  fittest  time  for  applying  the  bandage  is,  before  the  person 
gets  out  of  bed  after  a night’s  rest,  when  the  body  has  had  the 
benefit  of  some  hours’  repose  in  the  recumbent  state,  and  before 
a pendent  position  of  the  limb  has  caused  the  veins  to  fill. 
Bandaging,  indeed,  after  a person  has  been  up  some  time,  is 
not  wise ; because  the  smaller  veins  are  much  more  swollen  in 
proportion  than  the  larger  oues,  even  if  they  do  not  show  it. 
Nevertheless,  the  leg  is  altogether  larger ; and  this  fact  may 
well  be  inferred,  even  if  it  did  not  at  first  strike  the  individual 
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himself.  If  during  a first  pregnancy  the  veins  of  the  leg 
should  swell,  I recommend  the  immediate  use  of  the  bandage ; 
for,  when  the  labour  is  over,  the  blood  may  return  with  its 
usual  integrity  through  the  veins,  and  there  may  he  no  necessity 
for  further  continuing  this  act,  until  probably  another  and 
similar  event  renders  it  necessary. 

This  chapter,  apparently  treating  on  such  opposite  subjects, 
is  designed  to  show  the  consecutiveness  of  disease,  and  how 
much  certain  actions,  whether  medical  or  mechanical,  influence 
or  induce  others  ; also,  to  illustrate  a given  train  of  excitement 
in  the  system  from  mechanical  causes  producing  morbid  disease 
of  the  vital  elements.  Thus  the  very  connexion  of  these,  either 
by  natural  actions  or  well-applied  artificial  remedies,  will  relieve 
many  of  the  mechanical  influences.  The  first  outbreak  or 
appearance  of  any  of  these  matters  should  be  promptly  attended 
to.  Very  few  and  very  simple  remedies  will  avail  at  first ; but  if 
the  causes  be  allowed  to  increase,  they  become  formidable  by 
setting  up  another  train  of  symptoms.  Thus  in  ordinary  and 
healthy  confinements,  the  system  recovers  itself  in  a marvel- 
lous and  natural  manner ; whilst  in  all  miscarriages,  which  are 
states  out  of  the  natural  order  of  things,  the  greatest  disturb- 
ance will  often  ensue,  both  of  a medical  and  mechanical  cha- 
racter. A female  never  requires  the  presence  of  a well-informed 
physician,  more  than  at,  or  after,  these  occurrences.  The 
higher  classes  attend  to  these  things ; because  they  can  afford 
to  do  so.  The  middle  and  lower  classes  often  think  them  un- 
important ; and,  having  a regard  more  to  their  pockets  than 
persons,  they  endeavour,  unless  compelled,  to  do  without  the 
doctor.  The  result  is,  as  I have  often  seen,  very  lamentable  to 
themselves  and  their  families. 

So  again  any  neglect  of  piles  or  swollen  and  varicose  veins, 
and  the  first  process  of  the  little  sore  on  the  leg,  from  the 
slightest  rupture  of  one  of  these  small  vessels,  often  creates  a 
constitutional  action,  sufficient  to  baffle  the  wisest  in  the  pro- 
fession. Never  then  neglect  what  may  be  called  trifling  effects, 
and  more  especially  of  those  which  form  the  subject  of  this 
chapter. 
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HOT,  COLD,  AND  MEDIUM  TEMPERAMENTS. 

Universal  presence  and  equalisation  of  caloric  in  human  bodies — Quick,  slow, 
and  medium  temperaments,  with  their  respective  characteristics — Diet,  as 
influencing  the  character  of  nations  and  individuals — Freedom  and  the  use 
of  salt : their  mutual  connexion — Salt  the  basis  of  our  secretions — The  salt- 
duty  and  its  former  bad  effect : the  good  resulting  from  its  removal — Excess 
of  salted  meats  pernicious — Salt-duties  in  India  raised  by  the  East  India 
Company,  and  their  pernicious  effects  on  the  native  population — Influence 
of  salt  on  the  blood,  and  moral  character  of  nations — Type  of  Asiatic  na- 
tions a perpetual  obstacle  to  their  civilisation — Illustration  from  the  recent 
mutinies  in  India — Soil  and  climate  of  India  undeveloped,  and  the  cause 
why — Future  policy  of  England  in  British  India — Irregularities  of  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood  in  individuals — 111  effects  of  insufficient  clothing  in 
winter : thin  shoes  reprobated : cold  feet  the  cause  of  restlessness  and  other 
complaints — Directions  for  gaining  warmth  in  bed — Evil  of  sending  children 
out  cold  in  winter — Example  of  the  northern  nations — Concluding  advice. 

Every  person  bears  about  him  a certain  amount  of  beat  or 
caloric,  the  result  of  certain  chemical  vital  actions,  constantly 
going  on  in  every  part  of  the  body,  and  producing  a persistent 
change  of  structure.  This  varies,  however,  according  to  the 
difference  and  peculiarities  of  each  individual.  A person  weigh- 
ing twenty  stones  may  possibly  be  endued  with  more  heat  than 
another  of  half  his  size  ; but  the  proportion  of  one  to  the  other 
is  the  same  for  all  natural  purposes ; and  hence  each  individual 
is  charged  with  his  own  regular  and  sufficient  quantity. 

Some  persons  have  this  heat  distributed  very  regularly,  and 
a regular  heat  is  therefore  kept  up  in  every  part  of  the  body ; — 
while  in  others  it  is  very  irregularly  distributed,  the  quantity 
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being  still  the  same,  though  there  he  more  at  one  part  than  at 
another, — one  part  being  a gainer  at  the  expense  of  another. 
Some  have  very  quick  circulation,  some  very  slow,  others  of  a 
medium  standard.  Much  of  the  character  of  individuals  de- 
pends on  this : as,  for  instance,  you  will  see  in  those  whose 
circulation  is  rapid  and  quick,  quick  actions ; their  ideas  are 
quick,  their  utterance  is  quick,  “ the  ear  more  quick  of  appre- 
hension ;”  their  eye  quick,  too,  and  they  have  a nimble  hand, — 
all  of  which  denotes  a bustling  activity  going-on  both  in  mind 
and  body.  You  may  well  imagine,  then,  that  their  digestion 
and  appropriation  are  quick  ; their  manner  of  eating  and  drink- 
ing quick ; for  “ quick  at  work,  quick  at  meat,”  is  an  old  saying, 
and  not  an  untrue  one.  All  these  things  obey  laws,  which  form 
part  of  the  doctrine  I wish  to  impress  on  you. 

On  the  other  hand,  let  me  observe,  you  will  find  persons  who 
have  slow  dispositions,  slow  at  meals,  slow  in  digestion  and  ap- 
propriation, slow  of  thought,  slow  and  deliberate  of  speech,  slow 
in  their  movements, — all  this  betokening  a character  of  caution, 
and  exhibiting  a remarkable  deficiency  in  mental  speculation. 
In  the  quick,  active  circulations,  you  get  thought,  invention, 
genius,  “ which  is  the  hot  condition  of  their  blood;” — in  the 
slow  ones,  doubt,  calculation,  suspense,  irresolution,  and  dis- 
trust : — in  short,  they  are  men  whose  blood  is  very  “ snow- 
broth,”  and  who  may  well  say, 

Our  doubts  are  traitors, 

And  make  us  lose  the  good  we  oft  might  win 
By  fearing  to  attempt. 

In  the  former  you  get  fire,  boldness,  dashing  courage ; “ hot 
blood,  hot  thoughts,  hot  deeds ;”  in  the  latter,  hesitation,  diffi- 
dence, and  timidity. 

It  is  a simple  rule  to  divide  everything  into  three ; and, 
therefore,  in  this  we  will  take  the  third  or  medium  division, 
which  comprises  those,  whose  circulation  is  neither  too  quick 
nor  too  slow,  but  often  partaking  of  both  characters.  In  these 
we  get  premeditation  and  often  good  projects  stopped  by  calcu- 
lations;— inventions  and  thoughts  are  thus  always  arrested  and 
strangled  in  their  birth ; and  if  brought  forward  successfully 
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by  others,  these  persons  will  say,  “ Well,  I thought  of  that ; but 
really  I did  not  like  to  broach  it.”  Yet  these  form  the  most  nume- 
rous and  important  class ; because  they  are  the  followers  of  the 
“bell  wether,”  and  go  over  a precipice,  like  sheep  after  a 
leader,  to  their  own  injury,  or  come  down  on  their  legs  harm- 
less, as  the  case  may  be.  These  are  the  retainers  of  both  good 
and  bad  ideas,  customs,  habits,  thoughts,  opinions,  or  fashions, 
and  are  the  persons  who  preach,  that  as  all  the  world  has  hitherto 
gone  on  well  with  waggons,  there  is  no  need  of  four-horse 
coaches, — or,  having  four-horse  coaches,  there  is  no  need  of  rail- 
ways. They  are  for  ever  wishing  to  continue  things  as  they  are, 
and  do  not  move  themselves,  or  allow  others,  until  they  are  pro- 
pelled by  some  universal  law.  Nevertheless,  they  occasionally 
take  up,  with  zeal  and  efficiency,  new  things,  and  give  an  impetus 
and  popularity  to  members  of  the  quick  school,  their  doctrines, 
their  laws,  their  discoveries,  and  their  inventions  ; while  those 
of  slower  calculation,  “with  a kind  of  sleeping  in  their  blood,” 
keep  up  conventionalities,  circumlocutions,  and  red-tapeisms. 
Out  of  the  medium  class,  who  are  not  fast  enough  in  their  cir- 
culations, and  who  possess  no  invention  or  genius,  we  get,  how- 
ever, a certain  shrewdness  and  cunning,  that  often  passes  for 
ability  and  talent ; whilst  of  the  slow  class,  we  have  men  of  fair 
judgments,  as  between  all  parties, — not  brilliant,  but  sound 
magistrates,  parsons,  lawyers,  and  doctors, — “ men  of  pale  and 
bloodless  emulation.”  Trom  quick  circulations,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  get  genius  : 

The  genius  and  the  mortal  instruments 

Are  then  in  council. 

Among  such,  too,  we  find  active  and  intuitive  generals,  admi- 
rals, and  daring  spirits,  wherein  “ the  blood  more  stirs  to 

rouse  a lion.”  Yet  we  obtain  very  mediocre  ones  from  the 

«/ 

medium  class ; and  here,  most  unfortunately,  family-interest 
often  puts  these  dallymg  mortals  into  false  positions ; — for  not 
being  able  to  make  up  their  minds,  and  having  no  intuitive 
genius  to  grasp  at  the  whole  bearings  of  the  case,  the  hesitating 
general  finds  that  the  enemy  will,  <c  by  some  sly  trick,  blunt 
Thurio’s  dull  proceeding;”  nevertheless,  this  class  gives  us 
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good  tradesmen,  bankers,  manufacturers,  and  merchants ; while 
it  yields  also  the  fraudulent  class,  forgers,  and  such  as  we  have 
unhappily  seen  disgracing  the  commercial  world  during  the 
last  few  years, — also  professional  thieves,  and  those  who  are 
first-rate  adepts  in  roguery. 

All  this  class  are  quick  at  receiving  and  carrying-out  the 
ideas,  inventions,  thoughts,  or  designs  of  others,  though  they 
cannot  originate  them  themselves ; such  is  the  effect  of  circula- 
tion in  the  system,  and  what  generates  mind,  and  what  matter. 

Every  person,  therefore,  has  his  due  quantity  and  quality  of 
blood,  however  this  may  vary  as  regards  its  propulsion  and 
distribution.  Much  depends,  doubtless,  on  the  mixed  condi- 
tion of  blood  in  races, — on  early  training,  education,  ideas,  diet, 
air,  occupation,  and  associations,  which  make  up  and  form  the 
character  of  nations, — 

Even  the  blood  that  in  their  verv  arteries  doth  flow 
To  raise  the  latent  sparks  of  thought,  or  move  too  slow. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  is  both  envied  and 
traduced.  The  blood  of  this  race  is  more  mixed  and  interbred, 
if  I may  use  the  term,  than  most  others  ; though  chemistry,  of 
course,  would  furnish  the  same  components  for  the  whole 
human  family.  Nevertheless, 

Strange  is  it,  that  our  blood 
Of  colour,  weight,  and  heat,  pour’d  all  together 
Would  quite  confound  distinction,  yet  stand  off 
In  differences  so  mighty. 

All  the  earlier  and  more  hardy  spirits  leap  in  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
while  a more  uniform  standard  is  maintained  in  all  others,  by  a 
long-continued  and  (with  slight  exceptions)  unmixed  character. 
Well,  then,  may  foreigners  exclaim  of  England: 

Now,  in  the  name  of  all  the  gods  at  once, 

Upon  what  meat  doth  this  our  Ccesar  feed 
That  he  is  grown  so  great  ? 

All  I can  say  is,  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  has  his  destiny  to  fulfil, 
and  his  race  owes  its  greatness  to  what  it  lives  on ; — to  his  own 
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freedom,  the  freedom  of  his  own  institutions,  and  his  free  use 
of  salt. 

There  can  he  little  doubt,  in  the  first  place,  that — climate 
always  considered — the  food  of  nations  influences  their  character, 
as  much  as  the  food  of  the  lower  animals  influences  theirs.  If 
we  take  one  solitary  instance  in  the  animal  kingdom,  we  find 
the  Queen-bee  a distinctive  member  of  the  hive  ; all  her  pecu- 
liarities depend  on  her  nourishment,  by  which  mainly  she  is 
made  what  she  is.  The  grosser  and  coarser  the  diet,  the  grosser 
and  coarser  the  feeders,  so  also  the  grosser  and  coarser  is  every 
attribute  of  the  latter,  both  mental  and  physical ; whereas,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  higher  the  cultivation,  and  the  higher. the 
class  of  diet,  the  higher  likewise  becomes  the  character  both  of 
body  and  mind.  Since  the  famine  in  Ireland,  when  the  popu- 
lation became  starved  and  pauperised,  and  was  fed  from  this 
country  by  the  cereals  in  place  of  the  potato  (which  latter  has 
proved  a curse  rather  than  a blessing  to  that  country),  increased 
contentment  and  satisfaction  of  mind  have  been  the  result,  as 
well,  no  doubt,  as  an  evident  improvement  in  the  physical 
powers  of  the  nation. 

Since  the  Corn-laws  were  repealed,  and  Protection  ceased  to 
exist,  “the  agricultural  and  other  working  classes  of  Yorkshire, 
Durham,  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and 
Lancashire,  who  had  lived  on  oat,  pea,  rye,  and  barley-bread,  with 
potatoes,”*  now  eat  wheaten  bread, — “ also, portions  among  the 
inhabitants  of  other  counties,  who  are  able  to  obtain  only  a quar- 
ter, or  third,  or  at  most  half  of  the  wheaten-flour  they  could 
consume  if  they  possessed  the  means  to  purchase  it.”  We,  also, 
beyond  all  doubt,  get  a larger  supply  than  other  nations,  and 
have  proportionably  improved  in  moral  and  physical  condition. 

“ In  consequence  of  the  failure  in  the  growth  of  potatoes,  as 
well  as  the  great  deficiency  in  the  crop  of  beans,  peas,  barley, 
and  oats,  in  1846,  numbers  who  were  then  compelled  to  eat 
wheaten  flour  have  not  again  returned  to  the  coarser  food.” 

“ It  was  generally  assumed,  and  frequently  asserted,  in 
1847-8,  that  England  and  Wales  produced  16,000,000  quarters 

* John  Curtis  on  Agricultural  Statistics. 
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of  wheat,  when  certainly  they  never  grew  more  than  half  that 
quantity ; though  they  could  easily  be  made  to  double,  if  not 
treble,  the  present  quantity  of  every  production  of  the  soil.  In 
illustration  of  my  opinion”  [says  Mr.  Curtis],  “ I will  state  one 
instance.  Norfolk  contains  about  250,000  acres,  say  one-fifth 
more  than  Hampshire  ; and  assuming  the  former  to  possess  one- 
fourth  more  arable  land  than  the  latter,  and  that  both  counties 
are  of  equal  fertility  (though  I suspect  Hampshire  to  be  naturally 
far  the  best  of  the  two),  Norfolk  should  only  produce  one-fourth 
more  of  all  corn  ; instead  of  which,  the  returns  of  1841,  1842, 
and  1843,  prove  that  Norfolk  produced  considerably  more  than 
four  times  the  quantity  of  wheat,  nine  times  of  barley,  eight 
times  of  rye,  considerably  more  than  three  times  of  beans,  nearly 
twice  of  peas ; and  Hampshire  only  exceeded  Norfolk  in  pro- 
ducing barely  one-half  move  of  oats.” 

“Norfolk  exceeded  Hampshire  in  the  article  of  wool  three 
times  and  a half  annually,  notwithstanding  the  superior  downs, 
pastures,  and  meadows  of  the  latter  county ; and  no  doubt  a 
similar  difference  in  the  number  of  cattle  would  result  from  im- 
proved plans  of  husbandry.  Even  Norfolk,  by  an  improved  culti- 
vation generally,  could  be  made  to  produce  at  least  one-third 
more  than  it  does  now ; and  both  England  and  "Wales  could 
double  or  treble  the  present  quantity  of  the  entire  produce 
of  the  soil.” 

In  1847,  Mr.  Curtis  calculated  that  9,000,000  quarters  of 
wheat  from  all  sources,  both  home  and  foreign,  comprised  the 
total  quantity  consumed  by  16,000,000  persons,  the  then  as- 
sumed population  of  England  and  Wales — a little  more  than 
half  a quarter  of  wheat  to  each  person;  and  he  is  of  opinion 
that,  supposing  an  improved  cultivation  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom  of  England,  Wales,  Ireland,  and  Scotland, — taking 
their  united  aggregate  population  of  1847  at  27,000,000, — 

38.000. 000  quarters  of  wheat  might  be  grown,  leaving,  after 
giving  one  quarter  per  head  to  every  individual,  a surplus  of 

11.000. 000  quarters  more  than  they  could  consume  or  require. 

This,  however,  or  something  approaching  to  it,  was  actually 

stated  to  be  the  fact  by  many  of  the  lecturers  and  orators 
during  the  Corn-law  agitation.  They  stated  that  England  and 
Wales  raised  8,000,000  acres  of  wheat  annually,  and  that  the 
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produce  averaged  three  to  three  and  a half  quarters  per  acre — 
equal  to  24  or  28,000,000  quarters.*  This  quantity,  compared 
with  the  population,  will  at  once  exhibit  the  fallacy  of  such 
assertions  ; for  if  they  were  correct,  we  should  manifestly  have 
produced  from  8 to  12,000,000  quarters  more  than  the  entire 
population  of  England  and  Wales  could  possibly  consume  or 
require. 

There  is  very  little  doubt  in  my  own  mind,  that  instead  of 
England  declining,  she  has  not  yet  reached  by  hundreds  or  even 
thousands  of  steps,  the  greatness  that  she  is  capable  of  attaining. 
She  is  even  now  capable,  moreover,  of  supporting  her  own 
population  without  any  foreign  importation  of  grain  whatever, 
were  her  land  only  judiciously  and  improvingly  cultivated  ; but 
now  she  leaves  this  to  a class  of  men — the  farmers — who,  as  a 
body,  notwithstanding  the  immense  strides  they  have  made,  are 
still  far  behind  every  other  class  throughout  the  kingdom.  At 
least  1,000,000  more  agricultural  labourers  could  be  employed 
than  there  are  now,  if  farming  were  still  to  be  carried  on  by 
manual  labour. 

The  days  of  manual  farming  labour,  however,  seem  doomed ; 
for  every  day’s  experience  convinces  us  of  the  necessity  of  ma- 
chinery, which  would  relieve  a multitude  of  hardy,  enterprising 
Anglo-Saxons,  who  are  required  for  the  higher  purposes  of  colo- 
nisation, the  call  for  which  is  every  day  increasing.  Improved 
cultivation  by  machinery,  equal  to  the  labour  of  these  1,000,000, 
would  yield  an  annual  increased  produce  to  England  of 
200,000,000Z.,  in  addition  to  her  present  wealth,  which  is  certain 
to  increase  in  the  same  ratio.  This  is  quite  sufficient  to  con- 
vince the  whole  world,  that  wealth  will  always  win  battles  in  the 
long  run,  that  our  island  is  not  to  be  touched  yet  by  a foreign 
foe,  nor  is  the  New  Zealander  to  sit  on  London  Bridge  to  con- 
template the  ruins  of  London. 

If  landowners  and  merchants  increase  their  incomes,  it 
follows,  from  the  genius  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  that  the 
powerful  middle  class,  and  the  strong,  lusty-armed  labourers, 
will  no  doubt  obey  the  same  law  of  proportion  that  they  have  ever 
maintained, — keeping  up  their  balance  of  numbers  and  the 

* Mr.  M‘Culloch  averaged  it  at  3^  quarters  per  acre. 
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strength  of  their  aggregate  elements.  That  the  two  latter 
classes  should  merge  into  the  patrician,  and  all  live  in  such 
luxury  and  indolence  that  England  would  suddenly  become  a 
prey  to  the  first  armada  that  chose  to  land  on  its  shores,  is  cer- 
tainly a most  gratuitous  and  unwarrantable  supposition.  As 
for  myself,  I view  these  things  in  a wholly  different  light,  and 
regard  England  herself  as  the  Queen-Bee  of  the  world,  whose 
own  happiness  is  centred  in  her  industry,  wealth,  and  free  in- 
stitutions ; — and  which  form  the  boast  and  glory  of  her  children. 

Taking  wheaten  bread  as  the  basis  of  a class  of  diet  which 
characterises  the  highest  type  of  civilisation,  I can  aver,  without 
fear  of  contradiction,  that  no  nation  uses  it  to  the  extent  we  do 
in  England, — all  other  high-class  diets  following,  as  a matter  of 
course,  in  like  proportion ; all  of  which  exercises  an  influence 
accordingly  on  the  physical  and  mental  capacities  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  the  possession  of  which  has  never  been  doubted,  as 
respects  either  practical  science,  commerce,  or  prowess  on  the 
battle-field. 

Secondly,  as  to  the  love  of  freedom  inherent  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  and  his  free  use  of  salt ; — these,  no  doubt,  seem  strange 
subjects  to  be  commingled  and  connected ; for  what  can  an 
Anglo-Saxon’s  birthright  have  to  do  with  a mere  necessary  of 
life  ? The  national  spirit  is  expressive  of  liberty,  independence 
of  action,  mind,  and  character  ; intellectual  and  moral  enfran- 
chisement ; exemption  from  vassalage,  serfdom,  priestcraft,  con- 
cordats, conscriptions,  or  passports — including  also  freedom  to 
speak  or  think  without  permission  of  its  rulers.  On  the 
other  hand,  no  matter  what  the  country  or  climate,  wherever 
any  check  or  drawback  on  any  of  these  great  mental  attributes 
exists,  the  mind,  the  thoughts,  the  ideas,  the  very  springs  and 
emanations  of  the  brain,  become  warped  and  morbid ; and  no 
nation  can  rise  above  a certain  level,  or  beyond  a certain  great- 
ness, whose  powers  are  contracted,  and  whose  tendencies  are 
constantly  to  “ make  mad  the  guilty  and  appal  the  free.”  In 
all  these  latter  conditions,  nations  and  people  seem  made  for 
rulers,  and  not  rulers  for  theh'  free  government. 

What,  then,  has  salt  to  do  with  this  ? What  part  does  that 
play  ? Why,  the  very  same  in  our  material  composition  indi- 
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vidually,  as,  comparatively  speaking,  our  free  institutions  do 
for  the  elevation  and  dignity  of  the  national  character.  Shak- 
speare,  “ Nature’s  sweetest  child,”  must  have  had  some  idea 
of  this,  when  he  wrote  : — “ Is  not  discourse,  manhood,  learning, 
gentleness,  virtue,  and  liberality,  the  spice  and  salt  that  seasons 
a man  ?”  Are  not,  I add,  the  very  anxieties,  troubles,  mental 
efforts,  commerce,  ambition,  glory,  renown, — in  fact  all  in- 
ducements to  worldly  advancement,  so  much  salt  to  the 
mind  ? 

Now,  the  very  bases  of  all  our  substances  and  secretions  are 
salts.  When  speaking  on  the  laws  of  health  and  disease,  I 
stated  the  fact  of  acids  and  alkalis  having  their  governing  pro- 
portions in  the  system  ; and  I may  now  observe,  that  their  bases 
are  unions  in  due  proportions  of  a salt, — no  matter  which  may 
predominate,  whether  the  acid  or  the  alkali, — which  cause  either 
an  action  or  a re-action  on  the  system,  the  one  setting  the 
other  free.  Now  I need  scarcely  say,  that  there  is  nothing  so 
wholesome  or  so  necessary  for  the  human  frame  and  animal 
juices,  as  salt  taken  in  reasonable  proportions  with  fresh  meats 
and  vegetables  ; whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  “ Salt  too  little 
which  may  season  give,”  begets  a lack  of  energy  and  of  all  the 
nobler  elements  of  a healthy,  moral,  and  physical  existence. 

The  consequence  of  a lack  of  salt,  in  fact,  is,  that  the  human 
frame  and  physique  become  vitiated  and  degraded  to  a state  re- 
sembling that  of  the  carnivorous  animals ; — whence  they  acquire 
dispositions  of  revenge,  treacherousness,  and  remorseless  cruelty, 
strangely  contrasted  with  the  arrant  cowardice,  which  they  dis- 
play when  not  under  the  excitement  of  their  tempers.  In  fact, 
if  the  use  of  salt  be  limited,  the  material  and  mental  powers 
will  be  limited  in  like  proportion  ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
the  supply  of  salt  be  increased,  the  bodily  and  intellectual 
faculties  will  be  proportionably  improved.  Indeed,  strange  as  the 
doctrine  may  appear  to  some,  I cannot  avoid  the  expression  of 
my  belief,  that  the  vast  strides  made  in  the  development  of  the 
mental  capacities  and  varied  resources  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  as 
exhibited  in  the  vast  improvements  this  race  has  made  in  the  arts 
and  sciences  during  the  last  half-century,  have  been  in  a great 
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measure  due  to  the  removal  of  the  formerly  most  oppressive 
duty  on  salt. 

In  no  country  whatever  of  the  world  has  the  universality  of 
increase  and  advance  in  every  class  of  the  community  met  with 
any  equal  to  this.  In  every  country  where  the  limitation  of 
the  use  of  salt  exists,  owing  to  the  absurd  duties  imposed  upon 
it  by  a misguided  and  money-grasping  government,  no  upward 
movement  of  the  masses  or  lower  orders  takes  place.  The 
greatest  places  are  filled  with  those  who  can  afford  to  use  it, 
and  they  alone  rise  who  can  thus  afford  to  take  the  most ; for 
they  only  are  fitted  for  such  duties.  So  much  do  mighty  ends 
depend  on  small  causes,  so  much  do  the  greatest  powers  revolve 
on  the  smallest  pivots. 

Again,  there  is  nothing  more  poisonous  or  unwholesome  to 
the  blood,  when  long  continued  or  used  in  excessive  quantities, 
as  salt ; nor  can  I too  strongly  impress  this  fact  on  our  own 
Government  authorities,  whom  I would  earnestly  entreat,  in 
these  days  of  rapid  steam  communication,  to  do  away,  as  far  as 
possible,  with  the  demoralising,  unwholesome,  and  cruel  system 
of  supplying  salt  meat  to  our  army  and  navy.  Even  improved 
as  its  commissariat  has  been  since  the  disastrous  experience  of 
the  Crimea,  it  is  still  far  below  the  advanced  age  in  which  we 
live,  and  will  probably  continue  so  while  the  present  routine 
exists.  If  it  be  true  that  even  now  a two  years’  provision  of 
salt  meats  is  always  in  store  in  Gibraltar,  and  that  these  are 
used  only  one  under  the  other, — that  our  ships’  crews  are  served 
with  excess  of  salt  stores  as  soon  as  they  get  out  to  sea, — that 
whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  and  however  fresh  pro- 
visions may  be  used  in  port,  the  sea-going  ships’  crews  have 
still  this  ancient  and  unwise  treatment,  and  that  it  is  a rule  of 
diet  rather  than  Rn  exception,  which  it  might  alone  be  made ; — 
all  I can  say  is,  that  it  is  a most  faulty  state  of  things,  and  a 
thoroughly  unphilosophical  mistake.  There  can  be  no  saving, 
where  life,  and  health,  and  vigour  are  concerned.  If  the 
whole  mass  of  salted  provisions  now  in  Government  stores, 
above  six  months  old,  were  ordered  to  be  pitched  into  the 
sea,  it  would  be  a great  boon  and  a positive  gain  to  the 
country.  Fresh,  or  fresher  provisions,  can  be  better  obtained 
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now  and  more  cheaply  than  the  salt  ones,  and  they  might  be 
much  more  employed  than  they  were  formerly  for  both  ser- 
vices. I will  allow  that  there  has  recently  been  a great  im- 
provement in  these  respects, — yet  far,  very  far  short  of  the 
extent  required  by  the  exigencies  of  the  service. 

There  is  another  Board,  too,  that  deserves  strong  reprobation 
on  account  of  its  most  cruel  and  pernicious  doings  ; — I mean 
that  of  the  East  India  Company,  whose  continued  exactions  of 
a duty  on  salt  in  India  is  one  of  those  things  that  bring  a curse 
upon  their  heads,  a curse  upon  their  management,  a curse  upon 
the  native  population  that  they  rule.  Eor  want  of  salt  thou- 
sands die  every  year.  In  cursing  one  another  they  use  this 
term:  11  May  you,  get  no  salt.”  They  are  not  flesh-eaters,  so 
much  as  of  fruit  and  rice, — the  long-continued  use  of  which, 
with  an  inconsiderable  proportion  of  salt,  and  often  none  at  all, 
breeds,  in  some,  debility,  marasmus,  and  cholera, — in  all,  a want 
of  high  noble  feeling  ; inasmuch  as  their  blood,  unsavoured  with 
salt,  begets  in  them  the  degraded  passions  and  instincts  of  the 
carnivora.  In  short,  the  very  salt  with  which  they  are  pro- 
vided, at  a cruelly  extravagant  price,  owing  to  John  Company’s 
monopoly,  is  so  bad,  as  to  be  little  more  than  a dark  saline 
earth,  so  sparingly  charged  with  muriate  of  soda  as  to  require 
to  be  taken  in  large  quantities  to  do  any  good. 

How  absurd,  then,  is  it  to  say,  while  condemning  these 
cruel,  infatuated,  and  ignorant  people,  that  they  have  not  been 
“i true  to  their  salt;”  when,  in  fact,  they  have  never  really  had 
that  to  which  they  can  be  true,  or  for  the  welfare  of  their  physi- 
cal and  the  advancement  of  their  mental  health.  Neither 
Providence  nor  science  are  heeded  by  this,  I hope  not  wilfully, 
ignorant  board,  who  regard  a revenue  as  the  one  and  only  thing 
needful.  That  they  know  the  extent  of  injury  they  do,  or  of  the 
lives  lost  every  year  through  their  misguided  policy,  I cannot 
for  one  moment  believe ; and  what  makes  the  matter  far  worse, 
India  is  the  only  dependency  of  the  Crown  of  England  in 
which  this  most  iniquitous  tax  is  levied.  Of  all  the  countries 
in  the  world,  too,  to  levy  it  in  a rice  or  grain-eating  community, 
where  salt  constitutes  an  absolute  indispensable  to  the  health  of 
the  people,  is  to  me  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  cruelties  and 
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absurdities  of  legislation  that  can  possibly  be  imagined  in  a so- 
called  philanthropic  and  scientific  age  like  the  present. 

The  sea  holds  its  salt  in  solution,  and  its  coasts  can  furnish 
any  amount.  It  is  difficult  to  get  it  in  cold  countries,  where 
there  is  a want  of  evaporation  by  heat ; but  there  is  no  excuse 
in  India.  Moreover,  as  I have  observed  before,  divine  Provi- 
dence, in  its  care  for  the  wants  of  animal  life,  has  willed  that 
thousands  of  miles  up  the  country  there  should  be  salt  rocks 
and  mountains. 

What  avails  the  wisdom  of  Providence  to  native  populations 
starving  and  perishing  for  this  necessary  of  life,  so  distinctly 
provided  for  them,  which  they  might  gather  and  use  as  freely 
as  the  air  they  breathe  in  their  almost  barren  wilderness? 
Why  should  this  most  necessary  element  of  life  be  withheld 
from  them  by  their  fellow-men  ? Why  have  we,  in  these  plains 
and  deserts,  rocks  of  salt  distributed  everywhere,  and  to  which 
animals  migrate  from  distant  parts  to  lick,  and  then  return, 
when  satiated,  to  their  native  prairies  ? Is  man,  I would  ask, 
of  less  consideration  than  the  beasts  of  the  forest  or  field  ? 
ISTo  ! — man  should  not  be  in  any  way  restricted  in  his  use  of  salt ; 
and  it  should  always  be  the  purest  that  he  can  get,  and  taken 
with  all  fresh  meats  and  vegetables ; — because,  thus  taken,  it  is 
a general  purifier  and  nourisher  of  his  body  and  blood,  influ- 
encing also,  most  beneficial^,  his  every  mental  faculty.  In- 
deed, his  condition  without  it  becomes  in  every  way  vitiated. 

Providence,  be  assured,  has  given  this  element  in  most 
bountiful  proportions,  corresponding  with  the  requirements  of 
animal  life  ; and  what  shall  we  say  of  him,  who  would  deny  salt 
to  his  fellow-man,  or  give  it  so  sparingly,  that  it  shall  almost 
amount  to  a complete  withholding  thereof  ? Let  such  a one 
be  accursed ! 

Let  it  be  left  for  foreign  kings  and  emperors  to  check  the 
free  and  healthy  currents  in  their  subjects’  blood ; — to  be 
always  haunted  with  treasons,  and,  if  they  will,  live  and  reign 
in  doubt  of  their  subjects’  fidelity  to  their  thrones  and  persons, 
the  continuance  of  their  own  dynasties,  and  even  feel  their 
crowns  tottering  on  their  heads ; — to  find  their  subjects  for 
ever  breeding  rebellions,  insurrections,  and  revolutions  through 
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impurities  in  their  blood  for  lack  of  salt.  Let  such  nations 
live  and  think  correspondingly  with  the  laws  of  despotism,  priest- 
craft, and  salt  duties,  and  live,  as  they  are  governed,  in  fear ; — 
hut  let  the  Anglo-Saxon  be  ruled  by  wisdom  and  by  constitu- 
tional laws,  based  on  a sense  of  duty,  both  divine  and  moral,  by 
love  and  attachment  to  their  sovereign,  induced  by  freedom  and 
the  free  use  of  salt. 

Whenever  salt  is  denied  or  sparingly  taken,  from  whatever 
causes,  the  worst  elements  of  man’s  nature  are  encouraged  and 
induced ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  more  salt  is  used,  the 
purer  is  the  blood,  and  the  more  noble  the  race,  in  every  bodily 
as  well  as  mental  attribute.  Some  nations  seem  never  to  have 
advanced,  but  continue  animal,  sensual,  and  cruel.  An  illus- 
tration of  this  fact,  however,  will  probably  make  my  position 
better  understood. 

The  character  of  Eastern  or  Oriental  races  appears  unchange- 
able. Its  type  has  been  handed  down  to  us  from  the  remotest 
times ; and  of  this  the  Old  Testament,  as  ancient  history,  bears 
evidence,  down  to  the  Christian  era, — mediaeval  and  modern  his- 
tory, from  that  date  to  the  present  time,  amply  confirming  that 
testimony.  No  amount  of  conquest  or  admixture  of  the  Asiatic 
races  with  those  of  the  Western  world  affects  it.  It  is  as  fixed 
as  the  character  of  their  skin,  and  the  instincts  of  the  leopards, 
tigers,  and  other  animals  indigenous  to  the  same  climate,  whose 
nature  the  natives  resemble,  and  whose  habits  they  follow. 
Each  is  as  much  a prototype  of  the  other  as  instinct  and  reason 
can  make  them  ; for  both  the  instinct  of  the  one  and  the  reason 
of  the  other  meet  at  the  same  point.  Both  are,  therefore,  always 
to  be  distrusted ; for  they  are  alike  artful,  deceitful,  crafty  cruel, 
despotic,  and  revengeful ; nor  does  either  of  them,  brute-beast  or 
brute-man,  know  the  meaning  of  gratitude  or  ingratitude,  inas- 
2nuch  as  such  affinities  do  not  exist  in  them.  To  expect, 
therefore,  the  one  and  to  condemn  the  other,  or  to  suppose  that 
this  latter  will  not  exhibit  itself  at  the  first  convenient  oppor- 
tunity, is  a fallacy.  What  the  brutes  in  the  jungle,  the  forest, 
or  the  prairie  are  to  each  other  in  all  their  savage  nature,  so 
the  human  denizens  ot  the  same  climate  are  among  themselves. 
If  the  Western  element  infuses  itself  amongst  them,  expecting 
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the  development  of  contrary  characters  to  what  these  Orientals 
exhibit  among  each  other, — this  shows,  to  say  the  least,  a great 
want  of  philosophy; — such,  in  fact,  as  we  have  lately  seen  ex- 
hibited in  British  India. 

The  Mahomedan  and  Hindoo  religions,  if  religions  they  can 
he  called,  with  their  gods,  their  rites,  and  their  ceremonies,  are 
alike  disgusting ; and  the  cruelties  to  which  their  devotees  vo- 
luntarily expose  themselves  for  their  sake  bear  evidence  of  the 
undying  pertinacity  with  which  they  are  imbued,  and  the  fana- 
ticism with  which  they  cling  to  them.  Shrewd  in  their  gene- 
ration, they  view  the  various  orders  of  Christians  with  distrust. 
They  see  different  creeds,  which  to  them  exhibit  a want  of 
consistency, — and,  when  interest  is  concerned,  Christian  nature 
erring,  notwithstanding  its  doctrines  and  professions. 

To  amalgamate  the  Western  and  Eastern  races  is  impossible. 
The  tiger  may  show  a tameable  disposition,  and  instances  have 
been  known  of  its  roaming  at  large  with  its  master,  but  none  has 
ever  occurred  where  mutual  distrust  has  not  been  suddenly 
and  disastrously  broken.  As  civilised  Europeans,  therefore,  we 
must  assert  our  own  superiority  and  power, — no  matter  which  ; 
and  in  this  there  is  no  compromise,  for  life  is  the  stake  played  for. 

The  monuments,  the  cave-temples, — nay,  the  whole  country 
of  India,  attest  the  existence  of  nations  and  generations  of  men 
whose  character,  usages,  and  languages  have  been  extinct  for 
centuries ; and  haply  the  present  people  may  be  the  thousandth 
race,  distinct  from  all  its  predecessors,  who  have  supplanted 
former  races  and  nations,  in  order  to  establish  its  own;  nor 
would  they  act  differently  now,  had  not  the  English  conquered 
them  and  occupied  their  territory.  Lulled,  however,  into  a 
false  security,  they  have  found  to  their  cost  their  nature  and 
their  type  of  character  unchangeable.  If,  then,  the  British  are 
to  be  their  rulers,  they  must  rule  as  conquerors  and  despots ; 
for  there  is  and  can  be  no  intermediate  government.  There 
seems  no  reason,  why  the  indigenous  inhabitants  should  be 
treated  with  less  rigour  than  they  ever  have  been  treated  and 
ever  would  have  been  treated  by  their  own  rulers,  except  in 
this  respect,  namely,  freedom  for  all  to  pursue  useful  arts  and 
commerce,  with  ample  protection  for  all  who  do  right  and  aid 
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the  authority  of  just  laws.  ISTo  respect  should  be  paid  to  their 
rites,  their  cruelties,  or  barbarities  to  each  other,  practised 
under  the  garb  of  the  most  indecent  and  fanatical  authority ; — 
nor  should  their  conquerors  and  rulers  tolerate  any  authority 
of  life  and  death  but  their  own,  under  any  pretext  what- 
ever,— nor  seek  to  proselytise,  but  by  example.  If  India  is 
to  prosper,  then,  it  must  be  ruled  by  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment. We  have  there  a country  as  yet  quite  undeveloped ; 
and,  dependent  as  we  are  on  other  countries  for  silk  and 
cotton,  here  we  have  one,  that,  with  European  elements  fresh, 
infused  into  it,  would  yield  all  we  require  and  what  we  even 
now  most  need.  Here,  then,  is  a colony,  whose  treasures  are 
yet  undreamt  of. 

To  return  from  the  above  somewhat  long  digression, — I am 
next  to  speak  of  the  more  quiet  condition  of  the  blood  and  irre- 
gularities of  its  circulation  in  different  individuals, — as,  for 
instance,  from  excess  of  heat  in  one  part  of  the  body,  or  a 
deficiency  of  it  in  another.  Thus,  if  the  head  be  hot  from 
excess  of  blood  in  the  brain,  then  a severe  headache  ensues ; 
or,  if  there  be  pains  in  some  other  part  of  the  body  from  the 
same  cause,  the  feet  and  hands  may  be  cold,  and  most  fre- 
quently are  so.  If  these  are  reduced  to  the  same  general 
temperature,  the  headache  and  pains  will  subside,  without  need 
of  any  medication ; heat  being  applied  to  the  one  and  cold  to 
the  other,  the  balance  is  restored.  Exercise  rouses  this  latent 
heat, — as,  for  instance,  in  a perfect  state  of  perspiration ; the 
heat  now  radiates  to  the  surfaces  from  the  centres,  which 
become  cooler,  while  the  surfaces  are  hotter.  On  the  cooling 
of  the  surfaces  the  centres  become  warmer,  but  there  is  no  loss 
or  gain  either  way,  as  there  is  neither  more  nor  less  in  the 
system  at  one  time  or  the  other. 

A disposition  to  cold  hands  and  feet  is  prejudicial  to  health ; 
and  if  this  be  constant,  some  of  the  internal  organs  become  dis- 
turbed, their  functions  imperfectly  carried  on,  and  even  the 
organs  themselves  affected ; so  that  it  is  necessary  for  health, 
that  the  regularity  of  this  heat  in  the  system  should  be  regarded 
more  simply,  and,  consequently,  more  philosophically.  I have 
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seen  instances  innumerable  of  this  very  cause  having  brought 
me  to  the  patient’s  bedside,  when  there  was  no  disease  what- 
ever to  treat.  It  is  owing  to  these  very  facts,  indeed,  that  I 
am  striving  to  point  out  the  difference  between  actual  material 
disease  and  its  counterfeit.  The  absence  of  such  discernment 
only  makes  things  worse ; and  this  is  the  reason  why,  as  we  are 
not  over  wise  in  our  generation,  the  homceopathists,  who  do 
nothing,  get  the  credit  of  doing  much, — while,  in  reality,  it  is 
this  which  makes  the  discerning  physician  so  soon  set  his  pa- 
tients right ; for  he  knows  what  is  the  true  cause. 

No  class  of  persons  suffer  more  from  a thousand  small  ail- 
ments than  young  women, — all  through  cold  feet ; and  yet  they 
will  persist  in,  and  court  the  evil  which  entails  upon  them  so  much 
misery.  Thus  in  winter  they  will  wear  cotton  stockings,  and 
thin  summer  shoes  with  soles  like  brown  paper  ; because  they 
fear  to  appear  ill-favoured  about  the  feet,  and  have  not  sense  or 
judgment  sufficient  to  wear  worsted  or  woollen  stockings, 
on  account  of  their  boots  being  too  small  to  admit  of  them,  and 
which  they  can  scarcely  wear  with  even  the  thinnest  fabric  un- 
derneath. And  why,  forsooth  ? Simply,  because  a larger, 
thicker,  and  more  sensible  boot  is  calculated  to  make  the  foot 
appear  too  large ! 

Oh,  dreadful  fashion ! Cloth  boots,  tipped  with  a little  piece 
of  shining  leather,  and  only  two  wafers’  thickness  between  the 
soles  of  their  feet  and  the  cold,  damp  pavements  ; whilst,  if 
driven  to  cross  a street  not  properly  broomed,  or  getting  into 
public  vehicles  that  stop  anywhere  without  respect  to  clean  or 
dirty,  muddy  parts, — and,  in  the  country,  the  gravel  or  the  stones 
press  into  the  soles, — you  see  them  picking  their  way  in  pain, 
with  feet  damp  and  cold  as  ice ! Can  we,  under  these  circum- 
stances, wonder  at  their  pains  and  aches  in  head,  body,  chest, 
side,  or  limbs  ? Yet  they  think  the  tiny  polished  toe  of  a small, 
thin  boot  attracts  or  commands  admiration ; it  might  so  in  a 
ball-room,  I allow  ; — but  out  of  doors,  I make  bold  to  tell  them, 
that  those  of  our  sex  not  only  do  not  admire  them,  but  often 
view  with  pity  their  simplicity  and  want  of  judgment ; the  result 
being  that,  instead  of  getting  admiration  from  sensible  men,  who 
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would  like  nothing  better  than  to  have  good  cause  for  praising 
them,  they  incur  the  charge  of  folly  for  their  want  of  sense. 

Too  low  dresses,  too  bare  an  arm,  and  most  uncomfortable, 
cold-looking  slippers  are  repugnant  to  all  truly  sensible  minds. 
There  is  nothing  so  bad  to  both  sexes  as  constantly  cold  feet : — 
to  females  especially  it  is  a fruitful  cause  of  depriving  them  of 
half  their  night’s  rest ; for  when  they  go  to  bed  with  cold  feet, 
they  cannot,  by  the  laws  of  health  and  disease,  or  by  any  phy- 
sical possibility,  go  to  sleep.  Hours  will  pass  in  bed,  before  a 
proper  and  regular  circulation  can  take  place ; and  however 
tired  they  may  be,  there  is  no  sleep  until  the  warmth  is 
restored,  when  the  little  hours  of  the  morning  steal  upon  them, 
and  sleep  has  barely  “ steeped  the  senses  in  forgetfulness,”  ere 
it  is  time  to  rise  for  the  duties  of  the  following  day.  “ Oh,  for 
another  hour!”  they  may  cry;  but  the  time  was  lost  at  first, 
and  the  sufferer  must  rise  to  fulfil  her  duties. 

Others  can  afford  to  lie  in  bed,  and  they  do  so,  contracting 
a habit  of  lying  in  bed  late  ; they  wake  and  doze  again,  and  so 
they  lose  the  healthiest  and  best  part  of  the  day,  thus  acquiring 
imperceptibly  idle  and  pernicious  habits,  with  a slow  circulation 
of  their  blood.  Let  the  feet,  then,  be  warm  before  getting  into 
bed,  for  there  will  be  no  sleep  until  they  are.  If  this  cannot 
be  done  for  many  reasons,  sit  up  in  bed,  and  be  well  covered 
head  over  ears  by  the  clothes,  so  as  to  allow  the  whole  body  to 
be  brought  into  closer  contact  and  under  the  influence  of  respi- 
ration ; because,  as  all  the  breath  coming  from  the  lungs  is 
pure  carbon  or  heat,  a good  natural  stove  can  be  thus  extempo- 
rised. Now  and  then  put  the  head  out  for  a fresh  supply  of 
oxygen,  and  then  put  it  back  again,  and  with  the  hands  chafe  and 
rub  the  feet,  which  will,  sooner  than  any  other  natural  plan,  make 
the  extremities  warm  ; and  when  they  once  become  so,  then  in  a 
dreamy,  sleepy  state,  all  curled  up  and  warm,  the  tired  frame 
will  sink  down  into  repose  in  the  natural  position  of  rest. 

There  is  a prevailing  vulgar  error  about  heat  and  cold,  cloth- 
ing, exercise,  and  the  state  and  condition  for  sallying  forth 
into  the  air,  especially  in  cold  weather  or  winter.  Children 
are  got  ready  for  the  walk,  with  cloth  pelisses,  furs  and  gloves, 
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stockings  and  shoes,  bonnets  and  veils,  all  complete.  Still  the 
little  pale  faces  and  red  or  blue  noses  attest  tbeir  cold  con- 
ditions. In  this  state  the  poor  little  things  are  sent  out, 
perishing,  in  order  to  get  warmth  by  exercise.  Where  is  the 
common  sense  or  the  philosophy  of  all  this  ? It  takes  them 
a long  time  to  get  warm  when  thus  sent  forth ; and  often  and 
often  they  will  come  in  as  cold  as  they  went  out. 

Now  look  at  the  Laplanders,  the  Esquimaux,  or  any  of  these 
barbarous  tribes ; what  are  their  habits  ? Think  you  that 
they  would  ever  get  warm,  if  they  left  their  wigwams  cold  ? 
They  make  up  their  fires,  get  half  roasted,  and  then  sally  forth 
with  a good  stock  of  caloric  or  heat ; and  this  they  manage  to 
husband  and  keep  up  all  the  time  they  are  out ; whereas,  when 
they  find  themselves  (poor  ignorant  savages,  as  we  intelligent, 
civilised  beings  think  them)  getting  at  all  below  a certain 
standard  of  heat,  they  hasten  home,  knowing  well,  that  if  they 
bear  not  about  them  the  heat  requisite  to  resist  the  outward 
cold,  they  would  perish  in  sight  of  their  own  wigwams. 

Let  my  readers  learn  a lesson  from  this  true  native  philo- 
sophy : — let  them  go  out  themselves  and  send  their  children  out 
warm,  well-roasted ; and  assuredly  they  will  keep  up  this  condi- 
tion. They  can  then  at  starting  face  any  cold,  and  can  run  about 
hither  and  thither,  as  soon  as  they  get  out  into  the  air,  instead 
of  moving  as  upon  wooden  legs,  and  hardly  knowing  if  they 
have  feet  or  not  for  the  first  hour ; — the  consequence  of  which  is, 
that  they  become  martyrs  to  chilblains,  chapped  hands,  rough 
cheeks,  and  red  noses.  Send  them  out  with  plenty  of  caloric 
in  them,  and  they  will  keep  it  up.  Moreover,  when  they  come 
in  again,  the  heat  and  warmth  of  the  room  will  not  cause  so 
great  a reaction  from  cold  to  heat,  or  do  so  much  injury  to  the 
skin,  or  produce  that  burning  heat  on  it  which  is  often  painful, 
and  gives  rise  to  many  little  skin-diseases  and  eruptions  on  the 
face.  Take  the  opportunity  also  to  send  them  out  after  a 
meal ; for  then  the  fresh  cold  oxygen  of  the  air  does  good  and 
assists  digestion  by  causing  a quicker  combustion  of  the  ele- 
ments taken ; because  oxygen  is  a great  agent  of  heat,  as  I have 
before  told  you.  In  fact,  the  combustion  of  our  food,  and  com- 
bustion of  the  air  in  our  lungs,  are  our  internal  stoves ; if  they 
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are  empty,  then  what  has  this  free  air  to  act  upon  hut  the 
mucous  membranes  themselves, — a condition  which,  though  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  them  for  their  health,  is  yet  in  their  too 
unprotected  state  extremely  injurious  ? 

It  greatly  depends  on  all  these  little  matters,  whether  their 
circulation  be  quick  or  sluggish,  — whether  they  shall  be 
martyrs  to  chilblains  or  be  free  from  them.  Clothe  according  to 
the  seasons,  and  all  parts  philosophically,  not  with  summer  bon- 
nets and  thin  boots,  with  heavy  cloth  mantles  and  fur  capes.  Far 
better  is  it  to  wear  a gauze  or  a net  shawl,  with  a warm  bon- 
net, woollen  stockings,  and  double-soled  leather  shoes.  But 
why  indulge  in  opposites  at  all  ? Case  the  whole  frame  with 
judgment  according  to  the  seasons,  and  commit  no  violent  out- 
rage on  common  sense  in  anything  you  do.  Be  comfortable 
and  look  comfortable.  Bouse  your  latent  heat  by  exercise  of 
every  description,  rather  than  by  artificial  means, — as  heat  from 
the  former  source  is  much  more  lasting. 

If  your  circulation  be  irregular,  ask  yourselves  how  many  of 
your  ailments  depend  on  this,  and  do  not  imagine  that  it  arises 
from  a 11  sluggish  liver.”  Try  yourselves  to  restore  the  balance. 
Why  do  you  want  a doctor  to  tell  you  this  ? If  there  be  real 
disease,  and  such  may  really  be  the  fact,  go  to  him  quickly, 
“ as  a stitch  in  time  saves  nine.”  Be  more  prudent ; and  since 
all  the  world  is  becoming  more  alive  to  the  general  promotion 
of  health  and  the  prevention  of  disease,  constitute  in  yourselves 
your  own  little  republic,  and  think  of  all  those  apparently 
trifling  matters,  which  have  hitherto  been  perhaps  beneath 
your  notice  ; for  you  may  be  assured,  that  the  greatest  interests 
of  worlds,  kingdoms,  societies,  families,  and  even  your  little 
selves,  revolve  on  very  small  pivots.  Great  quarrels  are  sooner 
made  up  than  small  ones ; great  diseases  are  always  attended 
to  at  once  and  are  cured,  while  many  minor  ones  harass  and 
perplex  like  small  quarrels. 

As  you  would  avoid,  therefore,  petty  squabbles,  so  also  avoid 
petty  ailments,  setting  then,  as  soon  as  possible,  right ; and 
remember  that  the  greatest  sufferings,  mentally  and  bodily, 
arise  from  the  smallest  exciting  causes. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

BATHS,  BATHING,  AND  ABLUTIONS. 

Baths  and  bathing  distinct  from  ablutions  for  the  sake  of  cleanliness — Writers 
on  bathing,  and  their  motives — Indiscriminate  bathing  injurious  rather  than 
beneficial — Indications  of  good  and  bad  effects  from  bathing — Bathing  in 
marine  or  mineral  waters,  when  useful  or  the  reverse — The  tongue  an  index 
to  the  physician  in  recommending  their  use — Evil  consequences  of  injudicious 
bathing — Hot  baths  enervating  and  dangerous — Tepid  baths  preferable  to 
either  hot  or  cold — Times  and  modes  of  bathing — Foot-bathing  and  its  abuses 
— General  conclusions. 

The  use  of  baths  and  the  practice  of  bathing  are  things  quite 
distinct  from  those  daily  and  very  necessary  ablutions  that  we 
make  for  the  sake  of  cleanliness, — a virtue  which  we  Euglish,  in 
the  words  of  the  old  proverb,  rank  as  next  to  godliness, — and 
cannot  be  omitted  without  incurring  at  once  personal  discom- 
fort and  liability  to  disease.  It  by  no  means  follows,  that  a 
man  who  never  bathes  is  personally  unclean,  any  more  than  that 
the  fisherman  on  the  coast,  who  spends  half  his  time  semi- 
immersed  in  the  flood,  is  a model  of  personal  purity. 

Writers  on  the  subject  of  bathing  have,  during  late  years, 
read,  or  rather  written,  the  English  public  many  a homily  on 
their  neglect  of  it,  and  have  instanced  the  examples  of  the 
southern  nations  on  this  point,  to  shame  us  into  a custom  more 
suitable  to  their  notions  and  climate  than  our  own; — nor,  inas- 
much as  these  writers  are  in  most  instances  the  proprietors  of 
bathing  establishments,  need  we  much  wonder  at  their  advo- 
cacy of  a system  that  is  so  conducive  to  their  own  pecuniary 
interests.  What  they  have  not  told  us  with  regard  to  these 
southern  nations,  whose  example  they  so  vauntingly  hold  up 
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for  our  imitation,  is  the  vulgar  truth  that  they  are  not  so  clean 
on  the  whole  as  we  are,  that  they  rarely  change  their  lineu, 
even  when  they  have  linen  to  change,  and  consequently  are 
driven  to  the  use  of  the  bath,  literally  as  a refuge  from  the 
vermin  and  other  causes  of  irritation  which  they  owe  to  their 
uncleanly  habits  and  customs,  as  well  as  to  the  peculiar  character 
of  their  climate. 

The  mania  for  bathing,  plunging,  and  slopping,  which  was 
so  generally  prevalent  a few  years  back,  is  now  happily  on  the 
wane.  It  was  an  imported  mania,  brought  into  this  country 
by  a multiplicity  of  travellers,  who,  having  conformed  to  the 
practice  of  the  people  among  whom  they  sojourned,  and  pro- 
bably derived  benefit  in  those  countries  from  so  doing,  con- 
ceived it  their  duty  to  continue  the  practice  and  to  recommend 
it  to  their  neighbours  at  home.  They  forgot,  however,  or  else 
they  never  took  into  account,  the  different  circumstances  under 
which  Englishmen  live  ; and  they  left  out  of  their  calculation  a 
few  common-sense  principles  and  facts,  of  which  I shall  take 
the  liberty  of  reminding  them. 

Eirst,  then,  I would  submit  to  them  and  all  my  readers,  that 
indiscriminate  bathing  and  plunging  of  the  whole  body  is  not  a 
natural  habit  in  this  country.  We  are  not,  like  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  South  Sea  Islands  or  the  coast  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, an  amphibious  people,  able  to  live  as  well  in  the  water 
as  on  land.  Islanders  as  we  be, — nevertheless,  not  one  in  three 
even  of  our  seamen  can  swim,  and,  perhaps,  not  more  than  one 
in  thirty  of  the  aggregate  adult  male  population,  that  is  to  say, 
not  more  than  half  a million  at  the  very  most,  out  of  the 
10,228,558  persons  composing  all  the  males  of  Great  Britain 
at  the  last  census  ; — so  that  it  is  to  the  highest  degree  absurd 
to  set  us  down  as  a nation  of  bathers  and  swimmers.  Though 
this  fact  is  doubtless  to  be  regretted,  it  is  nevertheless  valuable, 
as  an  indication  of  the  popular  estimation  of  bathing.  As  a 
sanitary  practice,  and  viewing  it  in  a common-sense  light,  we 
can  come  to  no  other  conclusion,  than  that  the  amusement  of 
bathing  and  learning  to  swim  does  not  agree  with  the  mass  of 
the  people. 

The  reason  of  this  is  obvious : — we  have  in  England,  on  an 
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average  of  years,  three  or  four  distinct  climates  in  every  twenty- 
four  hours.  Were  the  water  of  our  seas  and  rivers  to  vary  in 
temperature  as  much  and  as  rapidly  as  our  atmosphere,  it  would 
not  so  much  matter,  and  we  might  probably  bathe  in  it  with 
impunity.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case  ; and  it  has  happened 
again  and  again,  that  a man  who  has  bathed  with  advantage  in 
the  morning,  has  caught  a deadly  chill  by  plunging  in  the 
same  stream  later  in  the  day,  or  vice  versa,  owing  to  some 
change  in  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere.  Such  things  as 
these  have  exerted  a powerful  effect  in  convincing  the  people 
of  a fact  well  known  to  every  medical  man  who  has  paid  due 
attention  to  the  subject, — that  bathing  is  not  in  all  cases  bene- 
ficial, that  there  are  certain  constitutions  to  which  in  this 
variable  climate  it  is  never  beneficial,  but  often  hurtful,  and 
that  it  ought  never  to  be  indiscriminately  recommended  or 
pursued. 

The  question  naturally  arises  here, — “ How  are  we  to  know 
when  bathing  is  beneficial,  and  what  constitutions  it  suits  ?” 
I answer,  by  attention  to  the  following  rule  : — “ If  it  invi- 
gorates and  excites  the  activity , and  imparts  strength,  together 
with  a disposition  to  use  it,  you  may  he  sure  that  it  is  in  all 
respects  beneficial.  But  mark  : — it  is  not  true  that,  because, 
after  being  chilled  in  a bath,  you  are  able  by  rubbing,  scrubbing, 
towelling,  and  kneading,  to  obtain  what  the  skin-doctors  call 
“ the  return  glow,”  it  is  therefore  beneficial.  You  may  be  told 
that  it  is ; but  they  are  possibly  deceived  themselves,  as  well  as 
deceiving  you, — for  even  this  “ return  glow,”  as  it  is  termed, 
may  be  produced  on  the  surface,  and  the  skin  got  into  a warm 
comfortable  state,  and  still  you  may  receive  serious  injury  from 
the  bath.  Notice  your  sensations  after  leaving  a hot  or  cold 
bath,  whether  of  salt  or  fresh  water ; — and  see,  whether  or 
not  you  be  inclined  for  vigorous  exertion.  If  not,  and  you  feel 
heavy,  giddy”,  sleepy,  lazy,  or  have  a headache, — in  either  of 
these  cases,  take  my  word  for  it,  your  bathing  has  done  you  no 
good,  but  rather  harm,  and  you  cannot  continue  the  practice 
without  seriously  endangering  your  health. 

On  the  other  hand,  let  me  not  be  supposed  to  condemn  the 
practice  of  bathing  altogether.  It  is  only  against  its  abuse,  and 
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the  misapprehension  of  its  real  value,  that  I am  now  contend- 
ing. There  are  multitudes  of  persons  with  good  and  hardy- 
constitutions  to  whom  the  bath  is  a genuine  luxury,  who  will 
swim  for  miles  in  sea  or  river,  and  always  come  out  refreshed 
and  invigorated  ; — and  there  are  persons  also, — not  a few, — of 
delicate  constitutions,  who  yet  gain  strength  and  refreshment 
from  the  bath.  They  are  right,  doubtless,  to  obey  what  with 
them  is  almost  an  animal  instinct  and  a habit  of  their  nature ; 
but  they  are  not  to  be  held  up  as  examples  to  others ; — for  I 
know  from  melancholy  experience,  that  a persistent  violation  of 
the  rules  above  laid  down  is  pretty  sure  to  be  followed  by  the 
worst  results. 

It  is  a common  custom  with  medical  men  to  recommend  to 
certain  of  their  patients  (those  who  can  best  afford  it),  sea- 
bathing, or  bathing  at  mineral  spas,  during  certain  seasons 
of  the  year.  Nothing,  however — if  at  least  experience  is  to 
be  relied  on — is  more  uncertain  than  the  sanitary  effect  of 
such  periodical  visits  to  the  sea-side  and  mineral  spas.  In  the 
majority  of  cases,  it  is  demonstrable  that  the  benefit  really  de- 
rived is  mainly  due  to  the  change  of  air,  change  of  scene,  change 
of  diet ; because  it  often  happens  that,  as  soon  as  the  patient 
becomes  acclimatised  to  the  new  atmosphere,  then  all  his  old 
symptoms  return,  and  he  is  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  his  old 
remedies.  Meanwhile,  we  deny  not  for  a moment,  that  both 
sea-air  and  sea-bathing  are  valuable  remedial  agents,  when  pro- 
perly applied,  and  to  the  proper  subjects.  The  mischief  is, 
that,  because  they  are  supposed  to  be  pleasant  and  agreeable 
remedies,  they  are  applied  indiscriminately  to  all  who  can  afford 
to  take  them,  without  reference  to  constitutional  differences. 

If  it  be  asked,  who  are  those  to  whom  sea-air  and  sea-bathing 
are  advantageous  ? I reply : — Those  who  have  in  their  systems 
a peculiar' condition  of  the  acid  secretions , requiring  an  addi- 
tional stimulus  to  promote  their  excretion.  Thus,  those  who 
have  a strumous  or  scrofulous  tendency,  and  have  enlargement 
of  the  glands,  will  derive  benefit  from  the  sea-air,  and  that  not 
unfrequently  in  a manner  at  once  marked  and  decisive  ; — be- 
cause the  air  of  the  sea-breeze  contains  more  ammonia  and 
saline  particles  than  are  to  be  found  further  inland,  and  the 
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skin  constantly,  though  imperceptibly,  absorbs  those  elements, 
which  are  the  virtual  agents  of  cure  in  all  such  cases.  Persons 
thus  afflicted  may  bathe  frequently  in  sea-water,  with  great 
advantage,  provided  only,  that  — agreeably  with  the  rules 
above  laid  down — they  are  invigorated  by  the  bath,  and  not 
reduced  by  it  to  a state  of  lassitude. 

With  regard  to  patients,  on  the  other  hand,  who  have  no 
such  condition  of  the  blood,  no  secretions  that  require  cor- 
rection by  saline  agents,  there  is  no  colourable  reason  to  be 
assigned,  why  they  should  he  sent  to  the  sea-side  or  salt-spring 
in  preference  to  any  other  place  inland.  There  are,  however, 
certain  conditions  of  the  system,  which  can  probably  only  be 
discovered  by  Glossological  indices, — conditions  under  which 
exposure  of  the  body  to  the  full  influence  of  a bath  would  be 
certain  to  prove  injurious.  When  the  tongue,  therefore,  is 
preternaturally  clean  and  rather  red,  without  the  slightest  dis- 
position to  a furred  state,  there  is  great  reason  for  caution  in 
the  use  of  baths. 

I have  elsewhere  observed,  that  in  such  cases  even  too  cold 
an  atmosphere  is  prejudicial : — how  much  more  injurious,  then, 
must  be  the  perfect  denudation  of  the  body,  and  the  plunge  in 
the  sea ! In  all  such  cases,  indeed,  none  of  the  mucous  sur- 
faces throughout  the  alimentary  canal  are  in  a condition  to  re- 
ceive without  injury  the  shock  of  so  quick  a determination  from 
the  surfaces  to  the  centres,  nor  the  corresponding  re-action  from 
the  centres  to  the  surfaces.  The  consequence  of  the  latter 
actions  is, — that  nausea,  even  amounting  to  actual  sickness, 
follows  this  imprudence.  The  most  distressing  symptoms,  such 
as  indisposition  to  take  food,  or  when  taken,  an  inability  to 
retain  it — in  short,  an  endless  train  of  evils — are  certain  to 
follow  conditions  like  these. 

On  the  other  hand,  persons  with  a close-piled  *or  furred 
tongue,  yet  not  overloaded  or  very  foul,  or  else  a flabby  one 
with  few  papillae — denoting  general  want  of  energy,  and  a 
sluggishness  of  action, particularly  in  the  glandular  system — may 
derive  great  benefit  from  sea-bathing  and  sea-air,  because  there 
is  a dormant  state  of  those  acid  elements  that  are  requisite  to 
maintain  health  and  vigour.  If  the  tongue,  then,  be  consulted 
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with  reference  to  the  use  or  disuse  of  the  bath,  many  errors, 
many  disappointments,  much  expense  and  suffering,  might  be 
avoided.  Science  and  certainty  would  guide  the  helm,  and  not 
leave  health  to  the  all-powerful  dominion  of  fashion,  which  in 
our  day  too  frequently  determines  everything,  even  to  the  great 
interests  of  life  itself,  and  which  has  unhappily  destined  many 
a fair  patient  to  an  untimely  grave,  that  might  have  escaped, 
had  it  not  usurped  the  place  of  science  in  medicine. 

How  many  imaginary  invalids,  again,  are  there,  who  con- 
stantly indulge  in  the  use  of  hot,  vapour,  and  shampooing 
baths,  solely  from  a relish  for  the  luxurious  feelings  they  im- 
part. Such  persons  need  not  be  surprised,  if  their  practice 
results  in  predisposing  their  constitutions  to  disease,  and  in 
the  end  weakening  the  system.  The  reckless  use  of  hot  baths 
(become  so  common,  even  among  the  uneducated  classes,  since 
the  new  Bath  and  Washhouse  movement)  is  a most  pernicious 
absurdity, — as  the  skin  cannot  radiate  heat  in  a warm  bath, 
because  the  heat  is  thereby  driven  to  the  centres  ; and,  however 
much  they  may  prove  beneficial  in  some  bodily  conditions,  they 
are  prejudicial  in  others  ; — all  which  is  reason  sufficient,  why 
hot-bathing  should  not  be  resorted  to  without  medical  sanction. 
Persons,  likewise,  who  perspire  freely,  are  apt  to  resort  with 
equal  freedom  to  the  hot  bath, — an  egregious  error  on  their 
part,  since  all  that  they  really  want  is  frequent  ablution  or 
washing — not  bathing — and  a frequent  change  of  linen. 

Whenever  bathing  is  really  necessary,  it  is  wise— -in  this 
country,  at  least — to  prefer  the  tepid  bath  to  either  the  hot  or 
cold.  Those  who  have  dry  skins  must  be  careful,  if  they  bathe,  to 
procure  a perspiratory  action  after  the  bath ; as  by  these  means 
the  capillaries  (or  connecting  channels  between  the  arteries  and 
veins)  are  set  in  action,  both  at  the  centres  and  surfaces  of  the 
body, — relief  being  in  this  way  often  obtained  from  chronic 
rheumatism,  obstructions  in  the  circulation,  and  other  harass- 
ing affections  of  an  analogous  nature.  In  a word,  if  bathing 
is  ever  to  become  a habit  with  the  English,  I am  persuaded  it 
will  be  so  by  the  use  of  the  tepid, — not  the  hot  or  cold  bath. 

Once  more  ; when  bathing  is  desirable,  let  it  by  all  means  be 
resorted  to  only  at  proper  times  and  under  proper  conditions  of 
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the  body.  Never  take  a bath  after  a full  meal ; as  a mistake  in 
this  particular  may,  with  short-necked,  stout,  full-blooded  sub- 
jects, produce  paralysis  or  apoplexy.  Let  the  body,  too,  be  at  a 
moderate  temperature — neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold  ; and  when- 
ever the  hot  bath  (above  90°  Eahr.)  is  prescribed  for  either  sex, 
let  it  le  always  talcen  in  the  presence  of  an  attendant.  The 
shower-bath  is  often  prescribed  for  those  to  whom  the  plunge- 
bath  would  be  too  severe  an  application  ; but  the  observation 
I have  made  above  will  apply  also  to  this.  In  fine,  the  patient 
must  learn  to  judge  for  himself  as  to  the  fitness  of  this  or  that 
mode  of  bathing.  As  for  shower-baths  with  cold  water,  they 
most  unquestionably  cause  too  severe  a shock ; and  the  cases  are 
comparatively  few,  in  which  they  are  required ; whereas,  with 
tepid  water,  and  the  patient  wearing  an  oilskin  cap,  they  may 
prove  agreeable  and  beneficial.  Of  course  he  will  modify  his 
practice  accordingly. 

A word  here  as  to  ablutions.  If  the  English  are  (as  I believe 
them  to  be)  the  cleanest  people  under  the  sun,  it  is  not  so  much 
from  repeated  bathing,  as  from  regular  ablutions  and  an  abun- 
dance of  clean  linen.  Still  they  are  open  to  reproof  on  this 
score,  and  for  this  reason, — that  the  general  attention  is  directed 
far  too  exclusively  to  the  face,  head,  and  hands,  to  the  neglect 
of  other  parts  of  the  body.  Now,  the  entire  person  should  fre- 
quently, aye  regularly,  be  washed;  and  the  aversion  which 
many  feel  against  perfect  denudation  is  no  excuse  for  the 
neglect  of  perfect  ablutions,  which,  if  the  reader  so  pleases,  may 
be  performed  piecemeal,  with  sponge  and  soap — done,  too,  very 
rapidly,  without  a shock  or  the  risk  of  a chill. 

Our  popular  plan  of  feet-washing  is  one  of  the  most  absurd 
practices  imaginable.  In  most  cases,  this  washing  of  the  lower 
extremities  occurs  only  once,  at  most  twice  a week,  when  they 
are  plunged  into  water  as  hot  as  can  be  borne,  up  to  the  middle 
of  the  leg.  Now,  suppose  only  that  the  same  plan  were  pur- 
sued with  our  hands — that  they  were  not  washed  for  a week, 
and  then  plunged  into  seething  hot  water  up  to  the  elbows  for 
ten  or  twenty  minutes — to  what  condition  would  they  soon  be 
reduced  ? Why,  just  to  the  same  half-palsied  and  tender  state 
in  which  most  people’s  feet  are  at  present. 
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Why  on  earth,  I would  ask,  are  the  feet  to  be  treated  diffe- 
rently from  the  hands  ? Were  we  to  treat  them  like  the  feet, 
I verily  believe  they  would  be  subject  to  similar  ailments. 
With  respect  to  tender  feet,  I have  often  been  consulted  for 
them ; and  my  experience  has  been,  that  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  they  have  resulted  from  the  absurd  and  injurious  practice  of 
periodical  parboiling  in  very  hot  water.  Let  this,  then,  be  at  once 
abandoned ; and  let  the  feet  be  cleansed  instead  with  soap  and 
water  at  the  same  temperature  as  that  used  for  the  rest  of  the 
person.  Do  this,  I say,  good  reader, — eschewing  at  the  same 
time,  with  a sort  of  holy  horror,  all  cramping,  tight-fitting  boots 
or  shoes  ; and,  take  my  word  for  it,  you  will  no  longer  be 
troubled  with  tender  feet. 

To  females  especially,  the  practice  of  frequently  bathing  the 
feet  in  hot  water  is  most  injurious — sometimes  even  dangerous. 
They  often  resort  to  it  in  the  hope  of  promoting  certain  con- 
stitutional actions  and  secretions,  but  the  result  that  follows  is 
the  very  reverse  of  what  they  intended  ; while,  at  other  times, 
when  such  actions  are  and  ought  to  be  in  abeyance,  they  will 
be  brought  on  by  the  hot-water  foot-bath — frequently  attended 
with  results  of  a most  distressing  and  disastrous  nature.  In 
fine,  the  only  proper  mode  of  treating  the  feet  is  to  wash  them 
briskly  with  soap  and  sponge  every  morning  before  dressing, — 
but  never  immersing  them, — rubbing  them  dry  with  a coarse 
towel,  and  at  night  dry-rubbing  them  before  retiring  to  rest. 

The  above  very  general  remarks  on  baths  and  bathing  will,  it 
is  hoped,  be  found  sufficient  for  the  reader’s  guidance.  The 
great  lessons  that  I desire  to  inculcate  are  as  follow  : 

Pibst,  a mistrust  of  all  hydropathic  empiricism,  that  would 
find  a solution  of  all  the  difficulties  of  human  ailments  in  bath- 
ings and  plungings  in  fresh  or  salt,  hot  or  cold,  water ; — 

Secondly,  that  the  reader  is  here  provided  with  ample 
means  or  directions  for  judging  how  far  bathing  suits  his  own 
case  in  particular — due  regard  being  had  always  to  the  strictest 
personal  cleanliness. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

NURSES  AND  NURSING. 

Education  requisite  to  make  a good  nurse — Nursing,  woman’s  peculiar  mission 
— Importance  of  good  nursing  to  promote  recovery  from  illness — The  por- 
trait of  a good  nurse — Quiet  indispensable  in  the  sick-room — All  fussiness  to 
be  avoided — Bedroom  to  be  made  as  cheerful  as  possible — The  patient  never 
to  be  waked  to  take  medicine — Position  of  the  patient  to  be  always  easy  to 
himself — Light  to  be  soft  and  subdued — Temperature — Ventilation — Advice 
on  dressing  wounds  and  sores — Cookeiy  of  the  sick-chamber — Remarks  on 
the  choice  of  a nurse — Civility  and  politeness  indispensable — Proper  condi- 
tion of  the  sick-room — Small  beds  recommended — No  unnecessary  furniture 
to  be  allowed — The  author’s  experience  as  a nurse. 

"Whenever  sickness  enters  a house,  a good  nurse  and  proper 
nursing  are  of  the  highest  importance.  Unhappily,  however, 
there  are  few  subjects  less  generally  understood.  The  educa- 
tion of  lour  women  in  the  present  day  is  the  very  reverse  of  that 
which  prevailed  among  our  forefathers.  In  relieving  them  from 
the  duties  and  control  of  the  sick  chamber,  and  in  leaving  the 
performance  of  these  duties  to  mercenary  hands  and  hearts,  we 
have  committed,  it  seems  to  me,  a great  mistake.  There  is  no 
right-minded  woman,  who,  on  seeing  those  most  dear  to“her 
languishing  in  pain  and  sickness,  does  not  deplore  this  defect  in 
her  education,  and  who  would  not  willingly  at  such  an  hour  sacri- 
fice all  the  accomplishments  she  has  studiouslyacquired,  and  at  no 
trifling  expense,  simply  to  be  possessed  of  the  ability  to  alleviate 
suffering,  and  soothe  the  tortured  hours  of  a beloved  brother, 
sister,  husband,  parent,  or  child.  It  is  to  diminish  regrets  like 
these,  by  instructing  my  fair  readers  in  matters  relating  to  the 
management  of  the  sick-chamber,  that  I write  this  chapter. 

The  mere  attendance  on  a sick  person,  giving  him  his  medi- 
cine, keeping  him  clean,  handing  him  his  food,  and  doing  what 
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is  generally  clone  in  the  sick-chamber,  does  not  in  itself  consti- 
tute the  whole,  or  even  the  essential  parts,  of  good  nursing. 
Any  one  can  do  this.  True  nursing,  believe  me,  is  a far  higher 
attribute.  Woman  has  doubtless  been  expressly  chosen  for  this 
vocation,  on  account  of  her  natural  gentleness,  her  loving,  affec- 
tionate disposition,  her  total  devotion  to,  and  her  self-sacrificing 
dependence  on  man,  besides  her  many  other  virtues.  Yet  what 
are  these  without  education  ? Take  the  whole  corporate  body 
of  those  who  go  to  the  houses  of  others  for  the  purpose  of  doing 
what  members  of  the  patient’s  family  feel  too  irksome,  too 
fatiguing,  or  too  troublesome,  on  the  one  hand;  or,  on  the 
other,  whose  services  are  called  for  when  it  is  absolutely  indis- 
pensable that  the  sufferer  should  have  the  undivided  attentions 
of  some  one  specific  individual.  Now  where,  I ask,  will  you 
find  the  hearts  of  hirelings  going  with  their  hands,  their  feelings 
with  their  office,  their  knowledge  with  their  duty  ? In  some 
cases  I know  you  may ; but  these  are  only  rare  exceptions. 

Knowledge  is  requisite  to  make  a good  nurse  ; and  a specific , 
well-directed  education  is  as  necessary  for  this  as  for  other  more 
generally  acknowledged  pursuits  of  life.  In  the  first  place, 
then,  recovery  from  disease  often  depends  quite  as  much  on  the 
skill  and  care  of  the  nurse  as  on  that  of  the  doctor  ; and  if  any 
medical  man  conceives  that  he  degrades  himself  by  condescending 
to  the  level  of  a first-class  nurse,  he  merits  my  compassion,  and 
has  it.  A nurse  worthy  of  the  name  will  possess  a cheerful 
disposition,  an  inexhaustible  stock  of  patience,  a habit  of 
self-denial  that  no  provocation  can  ruffle,  and  withal  great 
firmness,  amounting  even  to  gentle  compulsion  (for  even  this 
may  at  times  be  needed),  with  an  approving  eloquence  of  voice 
and  manner  not  to  be  resisted  by  the  patient.  She  should 
possess,  moreover,  a continued  persistence  and  perseverance  in 
pleasing  her  patient,  and  as  early  as  possible  gaining  his  or  her 
confidence ; because  this  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  both, 
but  especially  to  the  latter,  who  can  only  get  this  by  a knowledge 
of  the  other’s  general  attainments. 

If  to  these  moral  qualities  she  add  an  agreeable  figure  and  a 
face  pleasant  to  look  on,  so  much  the  better  ; — and,  moreover, 
she  should  never  be  above  receiving  instruction  at  all  times,  but 
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on  the  contrary  always  willing  to  learn ; — for  both  the  physician 
and  the  nurse  should  ever  deem  themselves  students  of  the 
great  book  of  Nature,  and  learners  in  a school  where  knowledge 
is  never  perfect.  As  to  her  personal  habits,  she  should  be 
neatly  and  modestly  clad,  clean  and  sweet  in  person, — without 
finery  of  any  kind,  (which  is  a mockery  to  the  sick  chamber,) 
and  at  the  same  time  equally  free  from  sluttishness,  which  is  an 
insult  and  annoyance  to  the  sufferer  ; — for,  having  nothing  else 
to  employ  him,  he  is  ever  apt  to  dwell  on  trifles,  and  remember 
them,  too,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  nurse.  She  should  be  able, 
likewise,  to  make  readily  such  things  as  gruel,  arrowroot,  broths, 
infusions,  and  diet-drinks,  without  the  need  of  depending  on 
servants ; and  she  should  be  able,  also,  to  read  aloud,  intelli- 
gently, and  distinctly,  to  amuse  her  patient,  if  requested. 
Lastly,  she  must  be  willing  to  set  aside  her  own  convenience, 
comfort,  and  natural  rest,  for  the  welfare  of  her  charge,  and 
make  it  a point  of  conscience  so  to  do  on  all  occasions. 

Now,  I would  inquire,  how  many  of  the  above  indispensable 
qualifications  shall  we  find  in  hired  nurses — those  to  whom  we 
are  in  the  habit  of  delegating  the  charge  of  our  sick  friends  and 
relatives  P So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  they  are  deficient  in 
almost  every  particular ; and  it  almost  invariably  happens,  when- 
ever a serious  case  occurs,  that  I have  two  things  to  do, — 
namely,  the  patient  to  cure,  and  the  nurse  to  instruct,  in  order 
that  my  endeavours  may  not  be  defeated. 

The  first  duty  of  a nurse  is,  to  gain  the  confidence  and  good- 
will of  her  patient.  This  she  can  only  do  by  the  display,  on 
her  part,  of  good  temper,  cheerfulness,  and  constant  kindness, 
— to  which  I may  add  personal  purity; — for  invalids  have 
generally  remarkable  discrimination  in  this  matter,  and  will 
detect  a sour  scent  from  unchanged  linen,  or  the  spirituous 
breath  of  a dram-drinker,  more  keenly  and  quickly  than  a 
person  in  health.  So  satisfied  am  I of  the  importance  of 
this,  that,  in  my  own  practice,  if  I find  a nurse  fail  to  con- 
ciliate the  patient,  or  to  be  a dram-drinker,  I make  a point  of 
recommending  her  discharge,  as  she  is  an  obstructive, — not  a 
help  to  convalescence. 

In  the  management  of  the  sick-room  everything  is  to  be  done 
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with  gentleness  and  order.  There  must  be  no  slamming  of 
doors,  no  clattering  of  glass  or  crockery,  no  thumping  and 
lumbering  about  of  furniture : — whatever  is  to  be  done  must 
be  done  discreetly  and  without  noise.  Even  a window- 
blind  she  should  not  draw  down  too  hastily,  nor  should  she 
dash  aside  the  curtains  too  rudely,  or  pull  up  the  bed-clothes 
with  a jerk.  Indeed,  the  slightest  noise  is  in  some  cases  a 
torment  to  the  patient ; and  ere  now  it  has  happened,  that 
a sick  man  has  been  driven  into  delirium  by  the  rustling  of  the 
nurse’s  silk  gown.  Such  clothing,  therefore,  should  never  be 
worn,  as  it  is  likely  by  its  noise  to  betray  the  wearer’s  move- 
ments. Eor  the  same  reason,  shoes  that  creak,  rattling  bunches 
of  keys,  and  jingling  ornaments,  should  be  banished  from  the 
sick  chamber.  A clever  nurse,  again,  will,  if  necessary,  contrive 
to  arrange  the  fire  without  using  the  poker  and  tongs,  and  not 
be  above  putting  on  an  old  glove  to  make  it  up  quietly ; — nay, 
she  will  do  anything  rather  than  disturb  the  nerves  of  her 
patient  by  publishing  such  operations. 

Some  persons  have  a very  heavy  tread  even  with  the  lightest 
shoes ; and  though  they  make  no  noise,  yet  by  treading  on 
their  heels  they  shake  the  room  at  every  step.  A mincing, 
tiptoe  gait  is  not  only  awkward,  but  unnatural  and  annoying, 
— giving,  moreover,  a disagreeable  up  and  down  motion  to  the 
body.  A nurse  should  step  lightly  on  the  whole  surface  of  the 
foot,  keeping  her  body  evenly  balanced,  so  that  she  may  appear 
to  glide  along  the  room  rather  than  walk.  Above  all  things, 
she  should  be  particularly  attentive,  when  the  doctor  is  present, 
to  listen  to  all  that  he  may  ask  his  patient  and  to  all  that  may 
be  said  by  either, — unless,  indeed,  there  should  be  anything 
which  it  is  important  she  should  not  hear.  At  such  interviews 
as  these,  directions  will  suggest  themselves  to  the  medical 
man  ; and  it  is  the  nurse’s  duty  to  hold  herself  in  readiness  to 
receive,  and  act  on  them  as  soon  as  he  is  gone.  Indeed,  if  these 
are  not  attended-to  at  the  time,  the  doctor  may,  perhaps,  only 
remember  them  when  too  late,  after  he  has  left  the  house. 
Such  omissions  are  very  often  caused  by  the  nurse’s  fussing 
about  the  room  as  soon  as  the  doctor  comes  in, — poking  the 
fire,  smoothing  the  bed-clothes  or  toilet-cloths — and  doing,  or 
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pretending  to  do,  something  or  other  that  might  as  well  be  de- 
ferred till  after  he  has  left ; and  thus  his  attention  is  distracted, 
while  the  nurse,  on  her  part,  loses  from  inattention  what  it  is 
most  important  that  she  should  know. 

When,  however,  I enjoin  all  freedom  from  useless  noise  and 
bustle,  I would  most  distinctly  advise  my  lady-readers  not  to 
introduce  into  the  sick-room  any  parade  of  solemn  precaution, 
any  mysterious  whisperings,  any  stealthy  and  tiptoe  movements 
and  dumb  motions, — anything,  in  short,  that  might  alarm  the 
invalid  and  make  him  fear  or  suspect  that  he  is  worse  than  he 
really  is.  What  he  would  naturally  expect  to  hear,  let  him 
hear  by  all  means  ; for  a conversation  in  a low,  audible  voice, 
will  do  him  no  harm,  whereas  a series  of  mutterings  and  whis- 
perings, which  he  strives  to  hear  and  cannot,  would  irritate  his 
temper  and  perhaps  do  him  serious  injury. 

If  the  patient  should  request  the  nurse  to  read  to  him — 
which  every  one  undertaking  that  office  should  be  able  to  do 
with  fluency  and  intelligence — she  should  select  such  matter 
as  will  amuse  or  interest  him,  taking  the  precaution  to  let  him 
hear  nothing  of  a painful  or  exciting  nature ; nor  should  the 
reading  be  continued  for  an  inordinate  length  of  time.  Should 
he  feel  languid  and  desponding,  the  reading  of  a simple,  unaf- 
fected prayer  may  produce  consolatory  effects  ; but,  generally 
speaking,  the  nurse  should  never  obtrude  religious  exercises  on 
her  charge,  except  at  his  own  request  and  invitation.  A good 
nurse,  indeed,  has  a mighty  influence ; for  the  mere  sight  of  a 
kind,  sympathising  nurse  will  often  do  the  patient  more  good 
than  all  the  doctor’s  medicines,  and  he  will  lie  quiet  for  hours, 
watching  her,  as  she  plies  her  needle  at  his  bedside,  when 
otherwise  he  would  be  restlessly  tossing  about,  thus  only  aggra- 
vating his  complaint.  The  most  trifling  thing  will  often  suffice 
to  interest  the  sick ; for  when  the  body  is  prostrated  in  utter 
weakness,  the  mind  becomes  unmanned  and  almost  childless, — 
a fact  which  not  only  the  nurse,  but  the  friends  and  visitors  of 
the  sick  man  would  do  well  to  remember,  and  refrain  from  pes- 
tering him  with  questions  and  allusions  to  business,  with  which 
he  is  in  no  condition  to  grapple. 
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A clever  nurse  will  keep  the  sick-chamber  neat  and  tidy, 
free  from  all  appearance  of  litter,  and  remove,  as  soon  as  done 
with,  all  empty  phials  and  medicine  bottles,  with  all  the  other  et 
ceteras  of  the  doctor’s  shop.  Neither  will  she  be  always  stirring 
about  the  room — for  ever  setting  things  to  rights  ; — for  nothing 
is  so  worrying  and  unpleasant  to  an  invalid  as  a marching  and 
counter-marching,  an  incessant  motion  and  restlessness  in  a 
nurse.  As  soon  as  certain  duties  are  attended  to,  let  the  room 
be  quiet,  and  the  house  too ; and  let  her  take  up  such  a position, 
that  she  can  properly  watch  her  patient  without  placing  herself 
directly  opposite  and  constantly  staring  at  him,  which  is  both 
rude  in  herself  and  very  unpleasant  to  the  person  on  whom  she 
attends.  Again,  should  her  charge  want  anything,  she  should 
gently  lay  aside  her  work  and  quietly  proceed  to  do  what  is 
required,  not  jump  up  in  haste,  with  an  air  of  bustle  or  import- 
ance unsuitable  to  the  necessity  or  the  occasion.  The  nurse 
may  at  her  discretion  place  flowers  within  the  patient’s  view, 
or  any  other  pleasing  object  on  which  he  may  like  to  gaze, — 
always  taking  care,  however,  to  remove  all  plants  at  sundown, 
as  they  give  out  carbon  in  the  night-time,  and  are  then  hurtful 
in  a sick  chamber.  She  should  be  constantly  careful,  also,  that 
the  ventilation  of  the  room  shall  go  on  continually ; and  what- 
ever measures  she  is  obliged  to  take  to  bring  this  about,  she 
will  so  order  them,  that  her  patient  shall  never  be  subjected 
to  the  action  of  a current  of  air. 

Above  all,  in  doing  whatever  is  necessary,  the  nurse  should 
unite  firmness  with  gentleness,  and  never  allow  herself  to  be 
seen  hesitating  as  to  the  line  of  conduct  that  she  ought  to  pur- 
sue ; and,  should  she  really  feel  at  a loss  how  to  act  at  any 
time,  the  last  person  to  be  made  aware  of  such  a fact  is  the 
patient.  Everything,  then,  that  can  be  done  in  disease  by 
any  person  connected  with  the  sick-chamber,  is  simply  to  be 
“ the  handmaid  to  Nature;”  for  Nature  cures  more  frequently 
than  art,  and  oftentimes  even  against  it.  A nurse  should  per- 
fectly understand,  also,  that  diseases  of  different  characters  re- 
quire as  great  a variety  of  nursing  as  they  do  of  medical  treat- 
ment. Her  duties,  however,  though  varied,  are  nevertheless  very 
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simple,  and  may  be  summed  up  in  one  general  direction: — 

GIVE  UNDIVIDED  ATTENTION,  AND  THINK  OE  EVERYTHING  THAT 
CONCERNS  YOUR  PATIENT. 

In  administering  medicines,  tlie  nurse  will,  of  course,  most 
implicitly  obey  the  doctor’s  orders,  and  see  that  the  doses  pre- 
scribed are  taken  at  their  proper  intervals.  In  this,  too,  she 
should  be  especially  observant  of  cleanliness.  Medicines  of 
any  kind  are  in  themselves  sufficiently  disagreeable  to  the 
palate,  without  being  made  more  so  by  being  tendered  in  an 
unclean  vessel.  The  cracked  earthenware  cup  of  the  poor  or 
the  crystal  wine-glass  of  the  rich,  if  it  contain  medicine,  should 
be  free  from  both  dust  and  stain  when  proffered  to  the  lips  of 
the  sufferer ; and  when  the  potion  has  been  drained,  the  vessel 
should  at  once  be  cleaned  and  put  out  of  sight.  Such  details 
as  these  may  appear  trifling ; but  were  they  really  unimportant, 
thev  would  not  be  mentioned  here. 

There  is  one  exception  to  the  general  rule  in  administering 
the  medicines  ordered,  an  exception  in  favour  of  ISfature,  who 
always  does  far  more  towards  a cure  than  art,  however  clever 
the  doctor  may  be.  This  exception,  indeed,  should  constitute 
an  invariable  rule ; and,  in  order  the  more  strongly  to  impress 
it  on  my  readers’  minds,  I will  print  it  in  italics : “ Never  wake 
your  'patient”  If  he  be  asleep  when  the  hour  arrives  for  taking 
his  medicine,  let  him  sleep  on  by  all  means,  and  see  that  he  is  not 
disturbed.  The  medicine  prescribed  may  do  him  good ; but,  be 
assured,  the  sleep  he  is  enjoying  will  do  him  far  more  good  than 
all  the  medicines  in  the  pharmacopoeia.  Many  a sick  man  has  been 
slain  by  an  ignorant  nurse  waking  him  from  sleep  to  administer 
medicine ; for,  be  it  recollected,  that  prolonged  sleep  for  ten  or 
twelve  hours  proves  in  some  cases  the  happy  crisis  of  a ma- 
lady that  might  otherwise  have  been  fatal.  Eevers,  for  instance, 
will  often  produce  lengthened  vigils  from  unnatural  excitement. 
Many  days  and  nights  will  be  passed  without  the  patient  even 
closing  his  eyes,  and  then  a sleep  of  many  hours  may  succeed 
and  haply  prove  a favourable  crisis  of  the  disease.  On  awaking, 
the  fever  may  have  gone,  leaving  an  utter  prostration  and 
debility  which  calls  for  the  immediate  administration  of  a 
nourishing  diet. 
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How  necessary,  tlien,  is  it  for  the  nurse  to  know  the  evil  of 
awakening  such  a patient  and  thus  frustrating  Nature’s  good 
intentions,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  administer  support  without 
waiting  for  the  doctor  to  order  it.  Nourishment  taken  at  such 
a time  is  time  saved ; — withheld,  it  is  lost.  Neither  infants  nor 
children  should  ever  be  rashly  awakened  from  sleep,  even  in 
health ; and  'when  they  are  ill , it  is  imperative  that  they  should 
not.  A nurse  properly  trained  will  at  once  know  how  to  dis- 
tinguish these  cases,  and  act,  therefore,  on  the  well-recognised 
fact,  that  “tired  Nature’s  sweet  restorer,  balmy  sleep,”  is  better 
than  any  other  restorative  whatever  that  the  medical  man  can 
supply.  Of  all  the  follies  committed  in  the  sick-room,  however, 
that  of  waking  a patient  just  to  give  him  his  medicine  is  the 
greatest ; for  in  no  case  whatever  should  the  regularity  en- 
joined by  the  doctor  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  curative 
efforts  of  Nature  herself,  of  whose  agents  sleep  is  incomparably 
the  most  beneficial. 

A nurse,  again,  should  be  a careful  observer,  should  ever  be 
on  the  watch,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  anticipate  the  wants  and 
necessities  of  the  patient.  She  should  know  at  a glance  whe- 
ther he  is  lying  in  bed  in  such  a position  as  to  be  most  comfort- 
able and  free  from  pain,  with  a power  of  breathing  freely ; nor 
should  she  require  to  be  told  when  this  is  not  the  case,  but  see 
the  defect  and  remedy  it  at  once.  There  are  always  indications 
about  every  patient,  that  show  whether  his  position  of  rest  is  easy 
or  not ; and  the  quick  e}re  of  the  nurse  should  be  able  to  detect 
this.  Again,  as  to  the  necessary  amount  of  covering  on  the 
bed,  for  warmth  or  coolness  ; — in  some  cases,  as  in  chronic 
rheumatism  for  instance,  a patient  wants  half  a dozen  blankets 
over  him,  while  in  others,  as  in  fever,  a single  sheet  is  almost 
too  much.  Of  these  extremes,  and  all  that  lies  between  them, 
she  should  be  able  to  judge  for  herself,  and  treat  her  charge  ac- 
cordingly. 

Once  more, — as  to  light, — the  quantity  of  light  admitted 
into  the  sick-chamber  is  a matter  of  immense  importance  to  its 
suffering  occupant.  As  light  is  an  element  of  cheerfulness,  it 
is  on  that  account  desirable,  that  as  much  should  be  admitted 
as  the  patient  can  bear  without  inconvenience ; and  it  is  de- 
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sirable  for  another  reason  also, — namely,  that  light  acts  chemi- 
cally in  purifyiug  the  atmosphere.  Still,  this  light  should  be 
soft  and  subdued,  not  glaring ; and  care  should  be  taken,  that 
bright,  lustrous  objects,  such  as  crystals  and  looking-glasses, 
should  be  kept  out  of  the  patient’s  view,  and  that  neither  the 
flame  of  a lamp  or  candle,  or  its  reflexion  in  a mirror,  be 
suffered  to  annoy  him  by  flashing  across  his  field  of  vision.  In 
ophthalmia,  in  diseases  of  the  brain,  and  even  in  some  condi- 
tions of  high  nervous  excitement,  the  room  will  have  to  be 
nearly  darkened.  In  such  cases  as  this,  the  nurse  will  follow 
the  doctor’s  directions ; and  she  should  recollect  as  well,  that 
the  exclusion  of  light  does  not  necessarily  involve  the  banish- 
ment of  fresh  air. 

Of  equal  importance  with  the  degree  of  light  is  the  tem- 
perature of  the  sick-room.  For  average  diseases,  about 
60°  Fahrenheit  would  appear  the  suitable  mean ; though  in 
cases  of  congestive  action  the  temperature  may  be  somewhat 
below  that  point.  The  ventilation  should  be  free  and  conti- 
nuous, and  all  unpleasant  smells  summarily  got  rid  of ; while 
in  inflammatory  cases — especially  those  of  mucous  inflamma- 
tions, such  as  bronchitis,  &c., — a higher  temperature  is  required, 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  with  perfect  regard  to  ventilation  and  the 
purity  of  the  air. 

A word  now  on  what  are  generally  considered  the  ordinary 
duties  of  a nurse.  First  in  the  list  of  them  is  a scrupulous 
attention  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  patient ; — for  without  this 
all  other  attentions  are  mere  mockery.  In  short,  there  is  no 
office  devolving  on  woman  that  requires  more  diligence  and 
self-devotion  than  this.  These  duties,  however,  need  not  be 
particularised ; and  I may  observe,  also,  that  they  differ  mate- 
rially in  different  disorders.  In  every  case,  however,  their 
performance  is  imperative, — any  neglect  thereof  at  once  be- 
traying itself  and  blasting  the  reputation  of  the  offender. 

Next,  as  to  the  dressing  of  wounds  or  the  application  of 
external  remedies,  she  should  have  a quick  eye,  a steady, 
well-nerved  hand,  and  a spirit  that  will  be  equal  to  all  occa- 
sions, and  never  be  upset  by  the  spectacles  of  suffering  and  dis- 
tress that  she  may  be  called  on  to  witness.  In  fact,  she 
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cannot  afford  to  give  way  to  her  feelings ; for  otherwise  how 
could  she  perforin  her  painful  functions  with  the  requisite 
tenderness  and  efficiency  ? Her  touch,  too,  should  be  light  and 
gentle ; for  wounds  and  sores  are  hard  enough  to  bear  of  them- 
selves without  being  made  unnecessarily  painful  through  heavy 
and  clumsy  handling.  Under  a good  and  clever  nurse,  a 
patient  will  look  forward  to  the  fresh  dressing  of  a wound  as  a 
source  of  relief  and  comfort,  while,  under  a clumsy  or  unkind 
one,  he  will  dread  its  approach,  as  bringing  a renewal  or  aggra- 
vation of  his  sufferings. 

Another  piece  of  advice,  also,  is  worthy  of  attention, — namely, 
that  the  new  applications  should  always  be  perfectly  ready 
before  the  old  ones  are  removed,  so  that  the  air  may  not  act 
prejudicially  on  the  raw  surfaces,  which  cannot  bear  exposure  ; 
and  in  removing  a poultice  or  dressing  from  flapped  wounds, 
care  should  be  taken  that  it  be  gently  drawn  away  in  the 
direction  in  which  the  lacerated  integument  is  lying,  so  that 
the  wound  may  not  be  disturbed  or  opened.  Too  much  ten- 
derness, care,  and  precision  cannot  be  bestowed  on  all  such  de- 
licate operations. 

Next,  as  to  the  cookery  for  the  sick-chamber.  The  nurse  is 
emphatically  the  sick  man’s  cook ; and,  if  she  does  not  know 
how  to  perform  this  function  well,  whatever  her  attainments 
may  be  in  other  respects,  she  will  be  but  ill  qualified  for  her 
office.  The  appetite  of  a patient  is  proverbially  transient  and 
capricious,  requiring  to  be  coaxed,  humoured,  and  indulged  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  to  save  it  from  extinction  altogether.  A good 
nurse  will,  in  this  respect,  learn  to  identify  herself  with  the 
sick  man.  Whatever  she  prepares  to  tempt  his  appetite — be 
it  gruel,  sago,  arrowroot,  broths  or  soups,  light  puddings,  or 
aught  besides — she  will  not  only  strictly  adhere  to  the  doctor’s 
directions,  but  respect,  as  far  as  possible,  the  prejudices  and 
whims  of  the  patient,  and  be  cautious  to  present  everything 
in  a pleasiug,  appetising  shape,  so  as  not  to  disgust  his  relaxed 
and  tender  stomach  by  the  sight  of  masses  of  food  adapted  only 
for  those  in  the  vigour  of  health. 

These  may,  at  first  sight,  appear  trifles,  but  they  are  really 
of  prime  importance ; for  it  often  happens  that  cures  depend  on 
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the  ability  to  take  nourishment  at  a certain  crisis, — in  default 
of  which  a relapse  occurs,  which  would  not  have  taken  place  at 
all,  but  for  the  injudicious  conduct  of  the  nurse  in  this  parti- 
cular. In  the  preparation  of  food  for  the  patient,  a good  nurse 
will  learn  to  rely  on  herself, — not  trust  the  servants  of  the 
house  ; and  she  will  remember,  that  nothing  is  good  enough  for 
a patient  which  is  not  specially  adapted  to  his  enfeebled  powers 
of  digestion.  She  should  direct  or  superintend  every  culinary 
operation  in  which  her  charge  is  interested,  and  should  possess 
sufficient  influence  to  control  the  acts  of  her  assistants. 

A few  words,  now,  as  to  the  choice  of  a nurse.  As  a rule, 
the  nurse  should  be  neither  too  old  nor  too  young.  Many 
young  women,  it  is  true,  have  by  unfortunate  domestic  expe- 
rience been  trained  perforce  into  very  capital  nurses,  owing  to 
having  passed  a good  part  of  their  lives  in  attendance  on  the 
sick-couch.  Nevertheless,  their  very  youth  is  in  itself,  in  some 
degree,  a disqualifying  element,  as  it  deprives  them  of  that  in- 
fluence which  maturity  alone  can  give.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
earlier  the  training,  (if  it  be  really  good,)  the  better; — for  nurses, 
like  doctors,  are  rarely  disposed  to  learn  much  after  attaining 
their  fortieth  year ; — by  which  time,  we  may  well  suppose,  old 
habits  have  become  too  firmly  fixed  to  tolerate  innovation  or 
change. 

Lastly,  in  choosing  a nurse,  preference  should  always  be 
given  (other  things  being  equal)  to  her  in  whom  civility  and 
the  natural  politeness  inseparable  from  a benevolent  disposition 
are  combined,  as  inherents  of  nature,  and  not  put  on  for  the 
occasion.  Such  a woman  as  this  will  be  invariably  kind,  dis- 
creet, and  self-sacrificing  under  all  the  arduous  duties  of  her 
station : — she  will  bear  and  forbear,  and  never  sounding  her  own 
praises,  will  earn  and  deserve  those  of  her  employers. 

In  selecting  a nurse  for  an  insane  patient,  personal  appear- 
ance is  an  element  of  the  first  importance.  The  insane  have  no 
self-control: — they  will  laugh  at  a fat,  dumpy-figured  nurse, 
however  good  she  may  be,  and  in  their  paroxysms  of  abuse  will 
mock  at  and  ridicule  any  personal  peculiarity  or  defect,  harp 
on  it  continually,  and,  in  some  cases,  imitate  it  -with  powers  of 
mimicry  that  we  could  admire  when  employed  in  a better 
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cause.  Such  a condition  of  affairs  is,  of  course,  adverse  to  the 
sedative,  soothing  treatment,  from  which  alone  a cure  is  to  he 
hoped  for.  The  nurse  of  the  insane,  therefore,  should,  if 
possible,  possess  a commanding  figure,  an  authoritative  voice, 
and  a noble,  even  handsome,  countenance.  By  these  qualities 
the  poor  maniac  is  generally  awed  into  subjection,  reverence, 
and  docile  obedience ; and  when  to  these  are  added  a gentle  dis- 
position and  tender  sympathies,  the  reverence  and  obedience  be- 
come affection  and  gratitude,  and  the  best  results  ensue.  Bor 
the  average  of  patients,  however,  personal  appearance  is  not  of  so 
much  importance ; and  a nurse  need  not  he  condemned  for  a 
want  of  good  looks,  as  long  as  her  presence  is  not  absolutely 
forbidding  and  her  manners  vulgar  and  ungainly;  for  the 
kindest  heart  often  beats  in  a person  that  has  but  a very  ordi- 
nary face. 

Let  me  conclude  with  a few  words  in  the  nurse’s  favour.  If 
you  have  found  a really  good  and  trustworthy  one,  take  care 
rightly  to  appreciate  her  value,  and  he  not  cruel  or  over-exacting 
with  reference  to  the  strength  she  may  fairly  be  supposed  to 
possess.  Remember  your  obligations  to  her,  and  be  sure  that 
services  like  hers  can  never  be  properly  rewarded  by  mere 
money  payments ; for  no  money  can  repay  them,  when  heartily 
performed.  You  will  do  well,  therefore,  to  reciprocate  her  kind- 
ness and  good-will;  you  will  see  that  she  wants  for  nothing 
that  your  house  can  afford,  or  that  it  is  proper  she  should  have : 
— above  all  things,  you  will  see  that  every  third  night  at  least, 
she  enjoys  her  natural  rest  in  bed  and  undisturbed.  If  you 
neglect  these  precautions,  you  will  assuredly  punish  yourselves 
by  disabling  her,  and  thus  deprive  the  patient  of  services,  which, 
for  all  you  know,  might  prove  his  salvation. 

In  this  by  no  means  unimportant  chapter,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  mention  what  should  be  the  state  and  character  of  the  sick- 
room. In  such  illnesses  as  may  be  called  casual , this  is  not  so 
much  to  be  considered ; for  the  usual  sleeping-room  may 
reasonably  be  supposed  sufficient  for  the  occasion.  In  pro- 
tracted illnesses,  however,  or  those  that  result  from  accidents, 
where  confinement  is  a necessary  result,  attention  must  be  paid 
to  the  character  of  the  apartment  in  which  the  patient  will  have 
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to  spend  so  many  long  and  dreary  days  and  nights.  This,  then, 
should  be  the  most  airy,  most  cheerful,  and  best  ventilated 
room  in  the  house, — not  over-furnished,  either  as  regards  chairs 
and  tables,  bed-curtains,  or  window-furniture, — all  excess  of 
these  beyond  what  is  absolutely  required  being  in  the  way, 
preventing  the  free  access  of  fresh  air  and  proper  ventilation. 

Tirst,  then,  as  to  the  bed  to  be  used  in  any  long  or  permanent 
illness.  None  are  so  awkward  as  the  large  four-post  bedsteads 
with  their  heavy  curtains,  draperies  and  tester,  or  the  large 
Trench  or  Arabian  bedsteads  with  their  cumbrous  footboards ; 
for  such  accompaniments  are  sure  to  obstruct  the  free  currents 
of  air,  and  offer  hindrances,  as  well  to  the  comforts  of  the 
patient  as  to  the  necessary  operations  of  the  nurse.  These, 
then,  should  be  removed,  and  a small  bedstead  substituted, 
similar  in  size  to  that  used  in  hospitals.  It  is  easy  to  extem- 
porise certain  head-curtains,  to  prevent  unnecessary  draughts. 
This  sort  of  bed  enables  a nurse  to  lift  the  patient  from  either 
side  with  her  whole  bodily  strength  ; and,  should  the  case  be  one 
resulting  from  an  accident,  it  offers  facilities  for  two  persons  to 
lift  him  up  bodily  by  the  lower  sheet, — permitting  a third  party 
to  arrange  all  that  is  underneath,  and  replace  him  with  safety.  It 
facilitates  also  the  performance  of  all  the  duties  required  by  the 
patient,  whether  as  regards  attention  to  his  natural  wants,  the 
ablutions  of  distinct  parts  of  the  body,  the  dressing  of  wounds, 
or  regulating  his  positions  of  rest,  &c.  In  fact,  the  four-post 
and  Trench  bedsteads  obstruct  all  the  necessary  operations  of 
the  sick-chamber  by  taking  up  much  useless  room.  They  fatigue 
the  nurse  very  unnecessarily,  cramp  her  strength  by  compelling 
her  to  use  it  at  a mechanical  disadvantage,  and  thus  often 
causing  distress  to  the  patient. 

The  whole  apartment,  in  fine,  should  be  neatly  and  orderly  ar- 
ranged, so  that,  when  convalescence  takes  place,  and  two  or  three 
cheerful  friends  may  wish  to  see  the  patient,  or  the  patient  them, 
their  visits  may  not  obstruct  ventilation.  The  size  of  the  room 
should  always  regulate  the  number  to  be  admitted,  or  the  time 
they  are  to  stop, — never  forgetting  that  their  own  exhalations 
and  expirations  furnish  additional  impurities  to  the  atmosphere 
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of  the  room.  After  confinements,  or  in  severe  illnesses,  nothing 
can  exceed,  at  times,  the  injudiciousness  of  friendly  visits,  which, 
though  meant  for  kindnesses,  are  often  the  reverse  ; and,  unless 
the  doctor  be  a practical  man  and  firmly  forbids  such  heedless 
gossiping,  he  may  chance  to  have  a case  that  will  give  him  great 
anxiety,  if  it  does  not  cause  the  loss  of  his  patient.  In  serious 
illness,  the  greatest  kindness  which  friends  can  show  is,  simply 
to  call  and  ask  how  the  patient  is,  without  entering  the  house ; 
for,  if  they  would  but  give  the  matter  a thought,  they  might 
be  certain  that  there  is  quite  enough  to  be  done  by  the  family 
without  being  interrupted  by  inquisitive,  gossiping  loungers. 

All  unnecessary  furniture  having  been  removed,  and  that 
which  alone  remains  being  orderly  and  tidily  arranged,  with  an 
appearance  of  taste  and  comfort,  the  patient’s  gaze  rests  upon 
the  whole  with  an  air  of  satisfaction.  Not  so  is  it,  when  all  is 
in  disorder.  No  unpleasant  odour  should,  on  any  account,  be 
suffered  to  exist,  but  everything  used  for  the  patient’s  necessi- 
ties removed  as  quickly  as  possible.  Such,  then,  should  be  the 
condition  of  the  sick-chamber ; and  when  the  room  has  thus 
once  been  properly  provided,  it  depends  upon  the  nurse  to 
keep  it  so. 

Having  combined  practical  nursing  with  my  medical  duties, 
and  knowing  the  importance  of  that  vocation  in  every  walk  of  life, 
and  under  every  circumstance  of  human  suffering,  and  also  that 
a return  to  health  often  depends  as  much  on  good  nursing  as  on 
judicious  and  scientific  medical  treatment,  I have  thus  practically 
written ; — and,  unless  the  physician  has  a perfect  knowledge  of 
this  branch  of  his  art,  he  cannot  properly  instruct  others.  I 
have  not  felt  myself  here  called  upon  to  expose  all,  that  nurses, 
in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  term,  too  commonly  are ; for  I 
know  the  whole  tribe  too  well, — but  have  rather  confined  myself 
to  what  I consider  good  nursing  and  good  nurses  should  be. 

To  the  latter,  therefore,  as  well  as  to  the  physician,  I tender 
this  parting  advice.  Ee  observant  of  trifles,  as  well  as  more 
important  matters  ; for  these  latter  will  command  attention, 
while  the  former  are  the  small  clouds  which  fly  across  the 
horizon  of  disease,  often  unheeded, — but  which,  like  their 
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prototypes  in  certain  latitudes,  herald  the  storm.  Think  no- 
thing too  trilling  or  unimportant.  Watch  the  effects  of  reme- 
dies ; — for,  where  they  have  to  he  changed  quickly  from  one  to 
another  of  an  opposite  character, — as,  for  instance,  in  the 
highest  state  of  congestive  or  acid  action  bordering  on  inflam- 
mation or  fever — how  important  is  it  to  avoid  delay  ? So,  again, 
in  the  susceptibility  of  the  system  to  the  changes  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, as  night  comes  on,  or  day  succeeds  to  night, — the  quiet- 
ness of  the  patient  during  the  former,  and  his  restlessness  in  the 
latter ; — or  the  sudden  perspiration  exhibiting  some  reaction 
after  a dry  and  parched  state  of  the  skin ; — the  placid  slumber 
or  the  muttering  troubled  sleep  ; — the  quiet,  tranquil  state  even 
in  its  absence,  or  frequent  turns  and  uneasy  tossings  of  half- 
conscious rest ; — these,  and  many  other  changes,  form  the  thou- 
sand little  fleecy  clouds  that  pass  over  the  sick-man’s  couch, 
and  are  all  worthy  of  observation.  Consider  what  Art  is  doing ! 
Is  it  contributing  to  disease ; or  is  it  assisting  Nature  ? How 
serious  are  the  questions ! Do  we,  or  do  we  not  medicate 
too  much  ? I believe  we  do ! A habit  of  close  observa- 
tion, therefore,  as  a nurse,  must  not  be  lightly  thought  of; 
and  I have  reason  to  fear,  that  this  important  study  is  neg- 
lected and  thought  derogatory  to  the  special  character  of 
the  medical  profession,  who  may  think  they  should  be  only 
doctors,  while  it  befits  them  and  their  high  calling  to  be  nurses 
as  well.  Should  any  such  consider  that  they  are  descending 
from  their  higher  sphere  by  becoming  so, — be  assured  that  they 
are  quite  mistaken.  He  that  is  no  nurse  cannot  see  where  the 
failure  of  his  treatment  lies,  as  it  may  often  do  so  through  the 
nursing,  and  not  as  a consequence  of  his  prescriptions ; while 
he  who  combines  the  two  missions  knows,  at  a glance,  where 
his  art  is  of  paramount  importance,  and  where  it  is  only  a 
secondary  feature  in  the  scene  before  him.  How  much  is  repu- 
tation involved  in  this  ? I can  only  add,  that  whether  the  wise 
physician  comes  to  administer  to  the  necessities  of  the  soul  or 
of  the  body,  he  should  always  be  observant  and  kind,  never  for- 
getting the  example  and  precept  of  St.  Paul, — to  be,  in  either 
case,  “gentle  among  you,  even  as  a nuese.” 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

WARMING  AND  VENTILATION. 

Warming  and  ventilation  distinct  things — Various  modes  of  warming — Prin- 
ciple exhibited  in  animal  life — Close  dwellings  of  the  poor — Natural  and 
artificial  ventilation  distinguished — Radiation  and  attraction — The  supply  of 
oxygen  to  be  copious  and  regular — Constitution  of  atmospheric  air  and  pro- 
perties of  its  gases — Air  may  be  heated,  and  yet  retain  all  its  purity — Proper 
ventilation  defined — Warming  and  ventilation  viewed  in  connexion — Hot- 
air pipes  dangerous — Steam  and  hot-water-pipes:  their  objections — Warm- 
ing by  radiation  from  stoves  equally  objectionable,  and  why — Burnt  air, 
how  caused — Modes  of  ventilation  : by  gratings  in  the  floor  : by  valves  near 
the  tops  of  rooms,  communicating  with  the  chimney — Laws  of  the  admixture 
of  gases — Ventilation  of  sewers  and  drains — Effects  of  poisonous  gases  from 
sewers  on  the  health  of  occupants  of  houses — Infiltration  of  gases  from  sewers 
— Ventilation  of  mines,  — ships,  — churches,  — manufactories  — Conditions 
of  a proper  system  of  ventilation  stated — Atkinson’s  ventilating  stove,  and 
its  advantages — General  results. 

Artificial  warming  and  ventilation  are  two  distinct  opera- 
tions ; and  as  such  they  must  be  treated.  The  warming-  of  a 
building,  whether  in  whole  or  part,  may  be  accomplished  in  four 
different  ways.  In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  done  simply  by 
means  of  open  grates,  of  which  there  are  many  varieties, — such 
as  register  and  non-register  stoves ; mere  skillets  or  bars  let 
into  brickwork  ; or,  as  of  old,  by  fires  of  wood  or  coal  kindled 
on  the  hearth ; in  all  which  cases,  the  atmosphere  of  the  apart- 
ment is  warmed  by  direct  contact  with  heat.  Secondly , it  may 
be  effected  by  means  of  flues  or  pipes  conveying  hot  air,  water, 
or  steam,  or  by  closed  stoves  of  different  kinds,  as  are  seen  in 
halls,  churches,  shops,  and  rooms ; in  all  of  which  the  process 
of  warming  is  accomplished  by  the  radiation  of  heat  from  hot 
surfaces.  Thirdly , warming  may  be  produced  by  the  means 
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used  for  lighting  buildings  and  private  rooms,  by  the  combus- 
tion of  gas,  oil  from  lamps,  wicks  of  candles,  or  such  like — the 
gases  so  engendered  evolving  heat.  Fourthly , warmth  may  be 
derived  by  natural  means,  a3  through  the  decomposition  of 
natural  elements — such  as  air  eliminated  in  low-roofed  glass- 
houses from  the  heating  of  mould  mixed  with  manure  and  kept 
moist,  while  the  doors  are  closed,  so  that  the  constant  absorp- 
tion of  light,  and  the  radiation  of  heat  from  the  humus  or  soil, 
produce  the  alternate  elimination  of  carbon  and  absorption  of 
oxygen  of  the  plants,  and  thereby  cause  a certain  warmth  of 
temperature  well  suited  for  the  rapidly  developing  vegetation, 
but  yet  to  the  last  degree  injurious  for  purposes  of  breathing. 
The  cucumber-frame  exhibits  this  principle  compactly  and 
simply ; and  it  is  shown  still  more  elegantly  by  the  growth  of 
ferns  and  other  plants  in  hermetically  sealed  glass-cases  or 
frames — an  importation  from  the  horticulture  of  the  ingenious 
and  eccentric  Chinese. 

This  principle  is  exhibited  also  in  animal  life,  by  the 
huddling  together  of  flocks  or  kine  for  mutual  warmth.  It  is 
painfully  seen,  too,  in  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  and  abject  of 
the  human  species,  where  herds  of  people  of  both  sexes  and  all 
ages  crowd  indiscriminately  into  wretchedly  small  and  close 
apartments,  forming  a melancholy  episode  to  the  suffering, 
disease,  and  crime  of  a redundant  population.  The  lowest  of 
this  class,  reduced  by  the  hardest  of  human  miseries,  and 
steeped  to  the  dregs  in  indigence  and  penury,  pollute  them- 
selves and  the  very  air  they  breathe,  in  order  to  get  that  warmth 
which  would  appear  to  be  denied  them  by  the  purifying  influ- 
ence of  fire.  Thus,  amidst  their  own  excrementitious  gases,  they 
receive  a glow  of  warmth  which  at  every  moment  poisons  their 
blood ; and  by  the  very  filthiness  of  their  exudations  breeds  alike 
the  most  loathsome  vermin  and  distempers.  Tor  hours,  then, 
in  their  dark,  dismal  wretchedness  and  squalor,  amidst  their 
own  humid  steams,  they  catch  a feverish  and  diseased  repose  ; 
and  when  the  first  dawn  of  day  alights  on  these  scenes,  the 
poor  wretches  steal  away  from  their  reeking  dens  and  seek  the 
outward  atmosphere.  Let  any  stranger,  however,  enter  these 
apartments  from  the  pure  air,  and  poison,  potent  as  the  leprous 
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distilment  tliat  killed  tlie  sleeping  Dane,  will  infect  him  almost 
as  quickly  with  its  baneful  influence ; nay,  let  him  but  meet 
one  of  these  creatures,  thus  saturated  in  reeking  infectious 
matter,  and  the  morning  breeze  blow  this  living  vapour  over 
him  as  he  passes,  it  will  infect  him  like  the  freshly  inserted 
poison  from  a reptile.  Such  noisome  beings,  therefore,  should  be 
trapped  as  we  would  a sewer,  and  their  dens  proscribed. 

Nevertheless,  dwellings  and  people  such  as  these  not  only 
exist,  but  are  allowed  just  outside  the  palace  and  the  lordly 
mansion.  Most  criminal  and  weak,  then,  must  that  Legislature 
be,  which  refuses  to  stretch  forth  its  powers  to  help  these  self- 
immolating  wretches,  and  save  the  innocent  neighbours  or 
passers-by  from  such  a moving  mass  of  malaria — such  a living, 
walking  pestilence.  If  obscene  books — the  morbid  malaria  to 
the  mind — be  now  trapped  by  Act  of  Parliament,  why  not  ex- 
tend the  same  process  to  the  care  of  the  body,  which  has  quite 
as  much,  nay,  even  more,  need  of  such  legislative  protection  ? 
Such,  then,  are  the  means  used  by  animals  in  their  instinct,  and, 
as  we  have  seen,  by  man  also  in  his  more  degraded  state,  for 
procuring  warmth. 

The  four  means  just  described  for  artificially  or  naturally 
heating  or  retaining  heat  in  any  given  place,  are  simply  for 
warming  such  places ; and  as  such  they  must  be  alone  con- 
sidered. Ventilation,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  regulation  of 
all  natural  or  artificial  warmth,  so  as  to  answer  all  the  require- 
ments of  health  and  other  purposes.  Thus,  in  the  cucumber- 
frame  or  the  green-house  a certain  purity  of  air  must  be  pre- 
served ; else  animal  and  insect  life  of  the  most  minute  form 
and  destructive  quality  will  be  produced,  as  well  as  disease  in 
plants,  precisely  as  it  is  engendered  in  the  human  dens  above 
described.  In  all  other  kinds  of  ventilation,  care  must  be 
taken  that  burnt  air,  impure  emanations,  and  noxious  gases 
from  whatever  sources,  should  be  carried  off  or  neutralised. 
Such,  then,  are  the  two  distinctive  actions  of  warming  and 
ventilation. 

Natural  and  artificial  ventilation,  again,  are  wholly  different 
— in  short,  two  very  distinct  actions.  The  first  of  these  may  be 
considered  as  perfect,  the  latter  as  only  imperfect ; the  one 
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acting  in  obedience  to  all  the  natural  laws  for  the  diffusion  and 
correction  of  gaseous  elements,  while  the  other  only  attempts 
to  do  so,  yet  often  acting  in  defiance  of  those  laws  ; and  lastly, 
the  one  is  perfectly  simple  and  thoroughly  effective,  the  other 
complex,  confused,  and  ineffective.  The  best  way,  then,  to 
succeed  in  obtaining  a good  artificial  system  of  ventilation  is  to 
study  the  natural  one,  and  strive  as  far  as  possible  to  imitate  it. 
Thus,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  attraction  and  gravitation 
form  the  basis  of  this  philosophy, — while  radiation  and  evapora- 
tion, from  whatever  sources,  are  the  opposing  powers ; these 
two  actions  together  producing,  as  a matter  of  course,  an 
union  of  elements  in  given  media  or  spaces,  as  distinct  as  the 
two  actions  previously  named,  and  giving  rise  to  a third  and 
most  important  law — namely,  that  of  the  horizontal  currents  of 
these  elements.  All,  even  the  minutest  space  unoccupied  by 
solid  substance  or  fluid  matter,  even  to  the  most  boundless  ex- 
panse, must  be  fully  charged  with  air,  which  will  permeate  all 
solids  and  fluids ; so  that  nowbere  does  any  vacuum  exist. 
The  laws  of  the  diffusion  and  admixture  of  all  gases  in  the 
atmosphere  complete  all  these  natural  and  beautiful  pheno- 
mena. 

In  order  to  illustrate  this  artificially,  we  will  place  a 
dozen  people  in  a room  with  a fire  — presuming  that  it  is 
properly  warmed  and  ventilated.  The  fire  diffuses  a beat 
through  the  elements  of  the  atmosphere — here  is  radiation ; 
the  oxygen  of  the  air  causes  combustion  of  the  fuel  burnt — 
here  is  attraction.  The  people  in  the  room  absorb  oxygen  from 
the  air  for  combustion  in  their  lungs,  and  give  out  carbon — thus 
again  exhibiting  the  same  actions.  Their  bodies  at  the  same 
time  oppose  the  atmospheric  pressure  by  radiation  and  evapo- 
ration ; and  as  they  move  about  or  talk,  or  when  the  door  is 
opened,  these  actions  tend  to  disturb  the  currents  of  the  air, 
and  are  herein  assisted  by  those  which  are  heated  and  expanded 
by  the  fire,  or  other  currents  going  to  the  fire  to  assist  combus- 
tion— called  the  draught.  If  the  door  has  been  shut  for  some 
time,  and  the  occupants  of  the  room  get  too  warm,  it  is  owing 
to  the  fact  that  they  have  given  out  excess  of  carbon  from  their 
own  bodies,  and  that  the  oxygen  in  the  room  has  become  insuf- 
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ficient  for  their  use.  If  they  open  the  door,  a fresh  supply 
comes  in,  and  the  ventilation  of  the  noxious  gas  takes  place  ; 
the  result  being,  that  the  atmosphere  in  the  apartment  is 
gradually  purified.  This  is  what  has  to  he  attained  in  all 
warming  and  ventilation. 

In  many  instances,  however,  it  may  be  noticed,  that  the 
windows  have  a steam  upon  them  ; which  is  owing  to  the  ex- 
ternal air  being  colder  than  that  in  the  room,  and  so  condensing 
it  in  the  form  of  dampness.  This  may  be  seen  on  the  walls  as 
well,  if  they  be  painted  or  the  paper  be  varnished, — which  pre- 
vents absorption.  Tarnished  pictures  will  thus  become  dull ; 
and  if  excess  of  carbon  be  in  the  room,  the  fire  or  candles,  the 
lamps  or  gas-burners,  will  be  dull  also.  How  necessary  is  it, 
therefore,  that  there  should  be  good  ventilation!  One  great 
fact,  moreover,  has  always  to  be  borne  in  mind — that,  whatever 
be  the  size  of  the  apartment,  it  can  only  contain  a certain 
quantity  of  air  for  natural  purposes, — a fact  which  is  due  to  its 
elasticity,  and  the  diffusibility  and  admixture  of  its  elemeuts. 
Air,  indeed,  may  be  fixed  and  pressed  into  chambers,  and  made 
obedient  to  our  uses ; but  I am  now  only  speaking  of  its  per- 
fect freedom  and  natural  condition  to  support  life. 

The  natural  atmosphere  that  we  breathe  is  an  ambient 
body,  which  science  has  proved  to  be  of  a given  uniform  con- 
sistency. The  cause  and  law  of  its  healthy  condition  seems  not 
unlike  that  which  regulates  health,  namely — if  I may  use  the 
term — a predominance  of  acid  gases.  Its  uniform  properties 
consist  of  about  four-fifths  nitrogen  and  one-fifth  oxygen,  with 
traces  of  carbon  and  other  elements  in  every  thousandth  part. 
How,  as  oxygen  is  the  prime  element  for  the  support  of  life, 
both  in  plants  and  animals,  their  consumption  of  it  must  be 
very  great ; and  hence  it  must  be  constantly  renewed  and  pro- 
duced from  given  sources.  Plants  and  vegetables,  therefore, 
are  found  to  yield  more  oxygen  than  they  consume ; and  these 
are  the  sources  of  the  fresh  supply.  As  nitrogen  is  likewise  a 
great  supporter  of  organic  life, — so  organic  life,  as  well  as  all 
organic  matter  in  a state  of  decomposition,  yields  to  the  atmo- 
sphere this — its  greatest  constituent.  Thus,  the  atmosphere  is, 
so  to  speak,  an  organic  body,  governed  by  its  own  laws  of  health, 
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upon  similar  principles  to  those  that  govern  plants  or  animals — 
namely,  by  the  predominance  of  a nitrogenised  element. 

These  laws,  however,  are  not  all  we  have  to  consider,  when 
we  wish  them  to  hear  on  proper  warming  and  ventilation  of 
buildings  or  rooms  by  artificial  means.  We  must  pay  atten- 
tion, also,  to  the  direction  and  application  of  them  in  proper 
diffusible  currents ; and  it  has  occurred  to  me,  that  if  the 
atmosphere  could  be  made  as  palpable  to  sight  as  to  our  other 
senses,  we  should  at  once  observe  the  principle  and  directions 
assumed  by  its  currents  in  apartments.  As  regards  the  open 
air,  we  may  always  infer,  that  the  laws  of  gravitation  and  at- 
traction have  greater  power  there  than  those  of  radiation  and 
evaporation. 

In  the  experiments  I tried,  in  conjunction  with  others,  by 
means  of  an  apparatus  purposely  made  to  this  end,  I found 
that  on  all  occasions  the  proper  currents  were  in  regular  hori- 
zontal lines.  This  was  beautifully  exhibited  by  simply  warm- 
ing the  atmospheric  air,  as  it  passed  through  an  apparatus 
constructed  for  the  purpose.  Its  character  was  not  in  the 
least  altered ; and  we  found  that  the  air  thus  warmed  could  be 
breathed  as  comfortably  on  its  exit  therefrom  at  120°  of  tem- 
perature as  at  60°, — thus  showing  that  it  contained  no  carbon, 
or  other  impurities.  It  was  then  copiously  charged  with 
moisture,  by  means  of  a jet  of  steam,  and  the  whole  column  of 
air  fell  in  as  regular  and  correct  lines  from  the  ceiling  inch 
by  inch  down  the  room,  and  throughout  its  whole  extent  from 
wall  to  wall,  as  if  measured  with  a carpenter’s  rule, — thus 
forming  an  undulating  wave. 

Proper  ventilation  consists,  then,  in  the  purification  of  any 
and  every  element  contained  in  the  atmosphere,  — whether 
arising  from  the  natural  atmosphere  itself,  or  generated  in  the 
apartment.  For  instance, — the  atmosphere  of  a room  may  be 
made  impure  by  the  number  of  persons  it  may  contain,  im- 
pregnating it  with  their  own  exhalations  and  the  carbonic  acid 
gas  from  their  lungs, — or,  secondly,  from  warm  air  artificially 
made  and  forced  into  it  through  pipes,  or  the  radiation  from 
pipes.  It  is  the  province  of  ventilation  to  reduce  all  these, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  the  natural  standard  of  the  atmosphere. 
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When  this  has  been  done,  it  does  not  signify,  whether  such  air 
is  at  60°  or  120°  of  temperature,  as  I have  already  proved. 

We  shall  next  consider  warming  and  ventilation  of  the  air  in 
connexion  with  each  other.  The  most  unsafe  and  most  dan- 
gerous modes  of  warming  buildings  are  by  hot-air  tubes,  or  by 
hot-air  passing  through  brick  flues  or  pipes ; because  these 
always  carry  carbon  in  excess.  The  danger  lies  in  the  all  but 
impossibility  of  regulating  this  gas  so  confined  ; for  the  flues, 
and  more  especially  the  pipes,  become  hot  enough  to  ignite 
wood,  or  any  combustible  substance.  This  has  been  a fruitful 
source  of  destruction  to  both  public  buildings  and  mansions  ; — 
and  it  was  the  cause  of  destruction  to  the  old  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. Besides  the  carbon  contained  in  these  conductors,  the 
atmosphere  immediately  in  contact  with  them  becomes  burnt, 
producing  a suffocating  sensation  when  breathed  too  closely, 
and  only  partially  loses  this — when  mixed  with  the  purer  and 
more  natural  atmosphere.  Warming  by  pipes  carrying  hot 
water,  or  steam,  is  not  so  subject  to  this  objection ; — but  still 
the  air  is  burnt  by  coming  into  contact  with  them,  and  con- 
tains in  consequence  more  carbon  than  it  ought  to  have,  though 
the  oxygen  of  the  air  is  warmed.  Therefore,  any  ventilation, 
however  good,  can  only  partially  regulate  or  remedy  this  evil. 

Again,  both  these  processes  are  incapable  of  being  brought 
under  proper  control ; for  any  cold  currents  of  air  passing  above 
the  warmer,  and  overcoming  them  by  their  greater  density,  will 
keep  them  undistributed ; but  even,  if  the  warm  air  becomes 
diffused  throughout  the  whole  mass,  this  is  rendered  drier  than 
it  ought  to  be  for  natural  purposes  ; — and  this  is  a fault,  which 
the  best  means  of  ventilation,  under  such  circumstances,  can 
never  overcome  or  correct. 

Any  contrivance  for  warming  a room  with  air  heated  by 
passing  over  red-hot  metal,  or  the  radiated  heat  from  iron 
stoves,  may  be  called  a damp  air, — not  because  it  is  filled 
with  humidity  or  vapour,  but  because  it  has  the  property  of 
deadening  fire  or  extinguishing  flame.  The  same  objection  may 
be  offered  to  the  warming  of  halls,  rooms,  shops,  &c.,  by  large 
enclosed  stoves  ; — because  the  air  coming  into  contact  with 
their  radiating  surfaces  also  becomes  burnt ; in  addition  to 
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which,  there  is  a sulphurous  smell  and  general  admixture  in  the 
air  of  the  building  of  a pungent  gas, — the  carburetted  hydrogen, 
— both  of  which  gases  are  particularly  noticed  on  ascending  the 
stairs,  or  approaching  the  ceilings  for  any  purpose. 

Again,  if  air  be  made  hot  by  passing  over  what  are  called  recl- 
lwt  cockles,  or  any  similar  contrivances  for  heating  it,  then 
carried  into  purifying  chambers,  and  by  the  assistance  of  fans, 
worked  by  steam,  and  driven  along  tubes  or  pipes  into  any 
apartment,  the  air  thus  generated  is  still  impure; — besides 
which,  it  becomes  more  or  less  strangled.  It  is  impossible  to 
press  more  air  into  an  apartment,  than  it  can  contain  naturally 
for  the  useful  and  natural  purposes  of  respiration.  In  this 
simultaneous  process  of  warming  and  ventilating,  too,  many  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  atmosphere  are  lost,  while  the  com- 
bination of  their  elements  takes  place  as  best  it  can.  There 
can  be  no  uniformity  of  either  force,  pressure,  heat,  or  volume. 
There  can  be  no  even  currents,  for  these  are  constantly  dis- 
turbed ; nor  can  there  be  any  true  purity, — for  whatever  care 
may  be  used,  the  air  so  forced  into  any  building  must  pass 
through  chambers,  tubes,  pipes,  or  other  passages,  which,  be 
their  dimensions  what  they  may,  cannot  always  be  pure,  even 
though  made  of  glass  ; for  certain  impurities  will  always  be 
found  in  them.  Should  these  currents,  as  frequently  happens, 
be  made  to  pass  under  a floor  in  their  passage  upwards,  par- 
ticles of  dust  or  insidious  debris  are  disturbed  and  carried 
along  with  them.  Independently  of  this,  too,  the  warm  air 
thus  carried  into  the  apartment  has  just  the  same  effect  as  that 
arising  from  the  burnt  air  that  proceeds  from  the  lungs  of  a 
number  of  people  in  a hall  or  room,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
steam  upon  the  windows. 

There  are  two  very  important  points,  however,  to  be  con- 
sidered, besides  the  breathing  of  these  impurities ; — and  the 
eirst  of  these  is  the  natural  disturbance  of  the  currents  of  the 
air.  This  cannot  be  better  illustrated  than  by  taking,  as  an 
example,  the  currents  of  air  forced  through  apertures  in  the 
floor.  Instead  of  the  uniformity  of  the  horizontal  currents 
being  preserved  as  much  as  possible,  the  tendency  is  upwards 
— thus  interfering  with  the  laws  of  acoustics.  The  voice,  then, 
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instead  of  passing  through  horizontal  waves,  follows  those  up- 
ward currents,  and  becomes  lost. 

The  principles  of  light,  heat,  and  sound,  in  their  passages 
through  the  air,  have  a great  analogy.  Parts  of  all  are  trans- 
mitted, and  parts  absorbed.  What  happens  in  the  natural 
atmosphere  must  also  obtain  in  the  artificial  one ; and  there- 
fore, while  ventilation  is  used  simply  as  a purifying  agent  to 
all  artificially  heated  atmospheres,  the  laws  of  the  currents  of 
the  air  are  the  chief  points  that  demand  attention. 

Secondly. — If  hot  and  cold  air  be  forced  in  at  the  floor  of  a 
room  through  gratings,  all  the  natural  laws  of  the  atmosphere 
are  outraged ; for  if  the  air  of  the  apartment  is  warm,  and  is  thus 
cooled  by  a current  of  cold  air,  this  admixture  of  air  of  two  dis- 
tinct densities  causes  the  greatest  irregularity  in  their  currents. 
The  carbon  from  the  lungs  of  the  occupants  of  such  rooms  is  car- 
ried perforce  upwards,  together  with  the  gaseous  elements  of  the 
perspiration  and  exhalations  from  their  bodies  ; and  by  the  law 
in  obedience  to  which  the  gases  unite — some  being  heavier,  some 
lighter,  than  the  atmosphere — the  power  of  the  currents  thus 
formed  may  attract  to  it  the  heavier,  as  well  as  the  light;  but 
still  they  are  sure  to  descend  again,  simply  by  their  own  gravity. 

In  a room  thus  treated,  containing  several  hundred  persons, 
it  may  well  be  imagined  how  much  carbon  from  their  own  lungs 
and  bodies  must  be  continually  descending  for  them  to  breathe 
again.  However  pure,  therefore,  the  hot  or  cold  air  may  be, 
which  is  thus  forced  into  the  apartment,  nothing  can  prevent 
the  whole  mass  from  being  impregnated  with  deleterious  gases. 
Another  objection  is,  that  any  one  standing  on  these  apertures 
or  gratings  is  subjected — first  to  the  current  of  hot,  and  next 
that  of  cold  air, — a process  that  cannot  but  be  injurious,  and 
predispose  him,  more  or  less,  according  to  his  state  and  habit 
of  body,  to  disease  in  some  form  or  other, — whether  rheumatism, 
or  affections  of  the  stomach,  lungs,  or  brain. 

Independently  of  this,  all  the  laws  of  atmospheric  currents  are 
interfered  with,  and  there  are  no  purely  horizontal  ones  at  all. 
In  such  a condition  of  circumstances,  supposing  the  individual 
to  be  speaking  or  singing, — his  voice  is  carried  upwards ; and 
even  if  he  have  clear  lungs  and  a good  voice,  he  is  rendered  in- 
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distinct, — sometimes  even  inaudible.  When  such  is  the  case, 
the  listeners  should  be  up  at  the  ceiling,  not  on  the  floor ; 
whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  proper  horizontal  currents 
were  attended  to,  the  voice  would  pass  through  them  from  one 
end  of  the  room  to  the  other, — and  this,  too,  without  half  the 
exertion  demanded  of  the  singer  or  speaker,  when  the  currents 
are  flying  upwards. 

To  illustrate  this  principle  of  ascending  currents,  I shall 
mention  a rather  new  process,  very  commonly  adopted  for 
ventilating  rooms,  — consisting  of  a valve  inserted  into  the 
chimney-breast,  just  under  the  cornice  of  living-rooms.  Now, 
this  may  answer  in  winter,  though  not  in  summer ; — or,  rather, 
it  only  answers  when  there  is  a fire  in  the  grate, — and  for  tins 
reason,  that  there  is  a good  draught  kept  up  in  the  chimney. 
Should  gas  be  burnt  in  the  apartment  and  the  valve  left  open,  the 
upper  part  of  the  room  will  be  well  ventilated,  because  all  impure 
air  rushes  through  this  valve — as  through  a vacuum — carrying 
with  it  certain  portions  of  dust  from  the  apartment, — a fact 
plainly  shown  by  the  black,  dusty  edges  of  this  valve,  through 
which  the  air  makes  its  exit.  The  principle,  then,  is  good  ; 
because  the  impure  air  is  drawn  by  means  of  a vacuum  out  of 
the  room ; — and  yet  it  has  this  drawback,  that  it  carries  with  it 
as  well  much  of  the  pure  warm  air  of  the  room.  The  result  is, 
that  there  is  no  uniformity  of  temperature  throughout ; for  the 
air  about  the  floor  is  kept  cold,  and  there  is  a difference  of  many 
degrees  between  the  heat  of  the  air  on  the  floor  and  that  at  the 
ceiling.  This,  however,  is  better  than  breathing  burnt  air  from 
the  gas-lights,  if  they  are  used,  or  the  carbon  generated  from 
the  people  in  the  room. 

In  summer,  on  the  other  hand,  when  there  is  no  fire  in  the 
grate, — if  the  valve  be  left  open,  there  is  not  sufficient  draught 
up  the  chimney  to  carry  the  air  in  the  room  above  the  point  ot‘ 
insertion  of  the  valve  ; the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  the 
air  from  the  chimney  is  blown  into  the  room,  filling  it  with 
blacks  and  carbonaceous  matter,  as  the  warm  air  is  not  suffi- 
ciently powerful  to  resist  it.  This  I have  seen  in  large  work- 
rooms used  by  milliners,  whose  light  fabrics  run  the  risk  of 
being  spoiled,  unless  this  valve  is  kept  rigidly  closed.  Thus, 
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then,  we  see,  that  in  winter  the  warm  air  and  carburetted 
hydrogen  are  drawn  away  at  the  expense  of  cold  feet  and  legs, — 
and  that  during  summer  it  cannot  be  used  at  all,  except  at  the 
expense  of  breathing  impure  air.  This  can,  at  best,  only  be 
called  a very  partial  benefit  by  ventilation. 

All  gases  have  their  peculiar  laws  of  simple  admixture. 
Some  are  heavier,  some  lighter  than  the  atmosphere  ; — so  that 
any  of  them  which  are  of  a noxious  description  are  simply 
neutralised.  Tlius  the  atmosphere,  from  its  natural  disposition 
always  to  assume  a given  standard,  is  one  great  medium  for 
purification ; and  water,  for  the  same  reason,  is  another.  The 
proof  is,  that  a small  amount  of  either  water  or  atmospheric 
air  will  neutralise  a large  amount  of  poisonous  gas.  Water 
acts  best  on  some  of  these  occasions,  the  atmosphere  in  others 
— the  atmosphere,  in  particular,  exhibiting  its  disinfecting 
power  best, — sometimes  when  it  is  very  dry,  at  others  when  it 
is  very  moist ; — while,  on  the  other  hand,  too  moist  an  atmo- 
sphere, loaded  with  impurities,  will  carry  poisonous  elements 
very  rapidly,  and  with  most  baneful  results,  into  the  system, 
while  too  dry  an  atmosphere  will  irritate  and  disease  the  air- 
tubes  of  the  lungs. 

One  law,  however,  must  always  be  borne  in  mind,  namely, 
that  neither  air  nor  water  can  neutralise  noxious  gases  beyond 
what  is  called  saturation ; for  any  gas  entering  them  beyond 
this  limit  is  as  completely  unaffected,  as  if  no  such  media  had 
been  traversed  at  all.  This  principle  should  never  be  forgotten 
in  the  management  of  sewers  ; and  I cannot  but  fear,  that  some 
fatal  errors  may  creep  into  the  great  metropolitan  sewerage 
arrangements, — particularly  at  the  parts  just  above  the  anasto- 
moses or  unions  of  the  arterial  drains.  My  reason  is, — that, 
whatever  amount  of  water  may  be  in  the  sewer,  should  satura- 
tion take  place,  the  noxious  gases  still  constantly  generated 
will  fly  to  the  highest  levels,  and  where  the  greatest  safety 
was  supposed  to  exist,  there  the  deadliest  agency  will  be  exerted. 
It  is  hence  more  difficult  to  drain  or  sewer  a house  on  a hill 
than  one  on  a moderate  gradient  or  fall. 

The  greatest  security  from  all  chance  of  super-saturation  is, 
when  there  is  not  too  great  a fall  in  the  drains  or  sewers.  A 
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dry  drain  is  always  a foul  one,  and  generates  more  noxious 
gases  than  one  which  always  contains  a certain  amount  of 
water ; for  it  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a foul  gas-retort. 
The  flushing  of  a drain  after  a storm  of  rain,  or  from  laying  on 
a superabundance  of  water,  will  purify  it ; but  still  it  is  prefer- 
able that  some  of  this  latter  water  should  remain,  than  that  the 
drain  should  be  entirely  empty.  Should  any  portion  of  a 
drain  or  cesspool  be  connected  with,  or  form  part  of,  the  walls 
of  any  room  or  house  in  any  way,  pernicious  gases  will  infil- 
trate. All  the  trapping  in  the  world  will  not  prevent  this ; 
for  the  very  contact  opposes  every  art  used  to  effect  this  pur- 
pose. I bave  spoken  elsewhere  of  this  very  fact  with  relation  to 
the  natural  sink  or  drain  of  the  body — the  large  intestines : — and, 
where  these  are  kept  empty,  gases  and  flatulence — by  which- 
ever name  we  call  them — are  largely  generated,  to  the  great 
inconvenience — often  danger  of  the  patient  through  being  poi- 
soned thereby.  It  is  just  the  same  with  a sewer. 

Erom  the  above  remarks  it  may  be  inferred,  that,  according 
to  the  character  of  the  noxious  gases  to  be  removed,  we  should 
be  guided  in  the  processes  of  ventilation  and  disinfection.  The 
lighter  and  more  ambient  they  are,  the  greater  is  their  power  of 
evil,  because  they  permeate  everything  and  infuse  themselves 
everywhere  ; — whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  the  heavier  they  are, 
the  more  they  remain  fixed.  Ill-ventilated  sewers,  decomposed 
vegetable  and  animal  matter,  or  undecomposed  mineral  matter, 
with  moisture,  generate  many  forms  of  deadly  gases.  Ventilation 
must,  therefore,  counteract  these, — must  be  very  extensive,  as 
well  as  efficient  in  its  action.  It  cannot  be  confined  to  the 
simple  act  of  making  a room  or  house  habitable, — which  you 
may  be  doing  for  ever,  and  still  never  arrive  at  purity ; for 
instance,  if  there  should  be  a percolation  of  gases,  from  un- 
ascertained causes,  through  the  foundations, — or,  as  I have 
known  it  to  be  the  case,  from  the  rain-water  pipes  or  gutters 
on  the  roofs  of  houses  being  carried  into  a sewer.  The  effect 
of  this  has  been,  that  after  the  rain  has  been  conducted  from 
the  roofs  down  these  pipes,  the  gases  of  the  sewer,  or  probably 
a cesspool  or  two,  have  been  disturbed  and  disengaged,  causing 
the  former  to  ascend  the  now  empty  pipe ; — and  should  the 
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atmosphere  he  at  all  dense,  they  will  find  their  way  into  all  the 
upper  rooms  of  the  house — the  very  worst  places  they  could 
invade, — for  here  are  the  sleeping-apartments.  No  one  ima- 
gines, when  he  enters  these  at  night  and  perceives  a closeness 
or  peculiar  smell,  the  source  whence  it  arises.  The  door  and 
windows  are  of  course  shut  for  the  night ; the  smell  wears  off, 
as  the  inmates  get  accustomed  to  it ; and  so  these  apartments, 
which  are  occupied  by  the  children  and  servants  of  a house- 
hold, (for  the  adult  members  of  the  family  usually  sleep  in  the 
middle  rooms,)  become  a reservoir  of  mephitic  and  poisonous 
gases ; and  hence  is  it  that  fevers  take  their  source.  No  other 
part  of  the  house  is  thus  affected ; and  it  seems  in  vain  to 
search  for  its  cause;  for  persons  usually  hunt  about  the 
ground-floors  in  search  of  causes  for  these  close  and  offen- 
sive smells.  "When  such  pipes  terminate  a few  inches  from  a 
trapped  drain,  the  first  rain-water  cleans  them; — hut  when 
they  are  inserted  into  the  drain,  or  into  pipes  that  run  into 
cesspools,  they  become  retorts  themselves, — in  other  words,  the 
best  possible  conductors  for  all  the  pernicious  compounds  of 
hydrogen  gas. 

Wherever  there  is  proximity  of  any  free  gases,  they  will  be 
diffused  through  each  other,  and  nothing  can  prevent  this  ; 
for  no  trapping  or  stopping  in  the  world  can  hinder  their 
union,  as  one  will  act  as  a positive  vacuum  for  the  other.  They 
will  most  readily  permeate  both  water  and  solid  substances ; 
for  hydrogen  is  itself  so  subtle,  that  neither  cement,  nor  plas- 
tered walls  and  ceilings,  nor  bricks  and  mortar,  throw  any  im- 
pediments in  its  way.  Thus  all  emanations  from  drains, 
sewers,  or  cesspools  are  not  only  intolerable  nuisances,  but 
most  dangerous  to  health;  and,  unless  all  actual  contact  be 
removed,  no  artificial  or  mechanical  ventilation  can  ever  remedy 
them. 

All  gases  having  any  admixture  of  hydrogen  may  be  called,  par 
excellence , the  fever-gases,  and  will  travel  against  the  currents 
of  a monsoon  or  a tornado  as  well  and  as  readily  as  with  them, 
— thus  showing  that  currents  of  air  or  wind,  however  rapid,  are 
not  necessarily  ventilating  or  purifying,  if  they  contain  any 
poisonous  gases,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  mix  with  and  permeate 
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them  as  readily,  as  if  they  were  passing  into  a vacuum.  All 
these  pernicious  gases,  too,  are  so  light  that  they  enter  the 
atmosphere,  ascending  through  it  with  the  greatest  rapidity. 
Thus  the  higher  parts  of  a town  offer  no  protection  from  ma- 
laria ; for  its  lower  parts  may  actually  generate  it,  and  yet  be 
free  from  fevers  or  their  results, — while  the  higher  districts  have 
them  in  all  their  full  force  and  destructive  influence.  Balloons 
are  carried  into  the  air  by  these  gases,  and  the  useful  element 
of  flame  that  we  burn  is  supplied  better  when  the  pipes  con- 
veying it  ascend ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  dead  levels  and 
declivities  are  unfavourable  to  its  action.  London  has  ever 
been  considered  as  healthy  a place  of  residence  as  any  in  the 
world ; but  I may  here  observe,  that  the  ground  is  never  dis- 
turbed for  repairing  the  gas-pipes,  without  our  also  seeing  that 
the  whole  mass  of  earth  dug  out  is  black,  and  smells  most 
offensively,  from  the  thorough  impregnation  of  the  soil  with 
carburetted  hydrogen  gas.  What  may  one  day  be  the  result,  it 
is  impossible  to  say. 

So  much  for  the  lighter  gases  in  sewers,  &c.  The  heavier 
ones,  such  as  the  carbonic  acid  gases,  will  remain  fixed  in  them  ; 
and  there  is  no  danger,  unless  persons  go  direct  into  them. 
Now,  this  should  never  be  done  without  great  caution;  and 
whoever  be  employed  for  this  purpose,  should  make  up  his 
mind  and  be  prepared  for  a gentle  shower-bath.  Thus,  as  he 
descends  the  sewer,  another  person  should  be  at  hand  with  a 
large  watering-pot  furnished  with  a proper  rose,  and  keep 
pouring  water  down  in  small  divided  streams ; the  object  of 
which  is  to  carry  down  oxygen  from  the  air  to  enable  him  to 
breathe,  which  he  cannot  do  in  carbonic-acid  gas.  This  is  a 
very  simple  and  efficacious  plan,  though  very  generally  for- 
gotten; and  owing  to  this  neglect,  one  person  will  follow 
another  for  the  charitable  purpose  of  rescue,  and  all  meet  an 
untimely  end.*  The  commonest  bricklayers  and  nightmen 

* Soon  after  writing  the  above,  I saw  in  the  Times  of  August  29  (1857)  the 
Report  of  a coroner’s  inquest  held  on  three  poor  men  who  died  from  being  as- 
phyxiated (Aug.  25)  in  a sewer  at  Whitechapel.  Five  were  attacked,  and  only 
two  survived  the  choking  influence  of  the  gas. 
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Treasury  three-halfpence  in  every  shilling,  or  twelve  per  cent., 
for  the  license  ! The  entire  proceeds  of  this  diabolical  compact 
amount  on  an  average  of  years  to  329,400Z.  per  annum, — that 
being  the  price  which  the  pill-devouring  public  pay  for  quack 
poisons  ; and  out  of  this  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  gets 
36,600Z.  a year  to  swell  his  annual  budget.  This  is  the  reason, 
why  the  Legislature  is  deaf  to  all  appeals  for  a reform  of  the 
abuse ! 

"Where,  then,  (the  reader  may  ask,)  is  the  remedy  ? I reply, 
that  the  remedy  must  spring  from  the  people  themselves,  from 
whose  senseless  gullibility  the  quack  derives  his  harvest.  The 
spread  of  a little  sound  knowledge  among  the  general  public  on 
the  subject  of  health  and  disease,  and  a little  wholesome  dis- 
trust of  their  ability  successfully  to  physic  themselves,  will  do 
more  to  dethrone  the  quack  than  even  the  interference  of 
the  Government, — could  it  be  obtained.  I am  bound  to  add, 
likewise,  that  a reform  should  also  be  inaugurated  in  a quarter 
whence  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  all  such  quackeries 
originated, — I mean,  among  the  educated  members  of  the 
faculty.  Let  them  but  bestow  a little  exertion  in  rooting  out 
empiricism  from  the  profession ; and  they  will  do  something  in 
loosening  its  hold  on  the  people. 

The  great  and  only  true  remedy  against  quackery  is,  after 
all,  the  removal  of  everything  like  mystery,  and  concealment, 
and  conjuration,  from  the  practice  of  the  healing  art.  There 
can  be  no  reason,  beyond  a liking  for  trumpery  and  barbarous 
pedantry,  that  keeps  up  the  practice  of  writing  in  an  unintel- 
ligible jargon  the  denominations  of  the  medicines  to  be  used, 
and  the  mode  of  their  application  in  cases  of  disease.  There 
is  no  reason  on  earth,  why  the  nomenclature  of  medical  appli- 
ances should  not  be  as  plain,  simple,  and  easily  comprehensible 
as  that  of  the  food  we  eat,  or  the  dress  we  wear.  True, — a 
recurrence  to  plain  English  would,  in  a round  number  of  in- 
stances, put  an  end  to  extortionate  charges  for  simple  substances 
that  cost  next  to  nothing ; and  this  is  a consummation  to  which, 
it  may  fairly  be  supposed,  no  honest  professor  of  the  healing 
art  would  object.  It  such  a system  should  operate  in  preventing 
a rogue  from  realising  a dishonest  profit,  where  is  the  harm  ? 
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The  probability  is,  that  it  would  sometimes  save  him  from 
poisoniug  a patient  through  his  anxiety  to  receive  the  price  of 
a prescription  which  the  latter  is  unable  to  decipher — a case 
of  too  frequent  occurrence  on  the  present  plan.  Let  every 
drug,  then,  bear  its  plain  English  name ; and  let  every  pre- 
scription be  written  in  plain  English  words,  at  full  length, 
without  crabbed  hieroglyphics  or  figures.  In  short,  let  the 
whole  faculty,  to  a man,  eschew  the  pitiful,  pedantic  practice  of 
confounding  the  wits  of  their  patients  with  hard  words  and 
scientific  terminologies.  Let  them  tell  the  suffering  party 
plainly  and  honestly  what  is  the  matter  with  him,  if  they  know, 
— and,  if  they  do  not,  candidly  confess  as  much.  In  a word,  let 
the  medical  'profession  un- quack  itself ; — and — my  life  on  it — 
they  will  do  more  to  abolish  the  dominion  of  advertising  em- 
pirics than  the  most  vigorous  legislation  could  accomplish. 

One  word  now  to  the  pill-swallowing  public.  You  may  in- 
deed congratulate  yourselves,  my  deluded  friends,  that  you  are 
cheated  to  a far  greater  extent  than  you  are  poisoned ; I give 
you  joy  at  being  so  egregiously  deceived,  as  respects  the  boluses 
you  so  piously  swallow ; and  I cannot  but  express  my  delight, 
that  the  machine-made  nostrums,  for  which  you  open  so  eagerly 
your  unsophisticated  throats,  are  not  precisely,  or  to  the  full 
extent,  so  effective  as  you  believed  them  to  be.  Had  these 
manufactures,  indeed,  possessed  one  tithe  of  the  vigour  which 
their  compounders  boast  for  them,  I am  persuaded  that  a very 
large  proportion  of  you  would  have  been  dead  long  ago. 

Whether  the  quacks  of  the  present  day  have  retained  some 
small  remnant  of  conscience  that  induces  them  to  be  content 
with  the  plunder  and  forego  the  slaughter,  or  whether,  as  is 
more  likely,  (for  conscience  is  an  article  in  which  they  have  few 
dealings,)  they  sagaciously  calculate  that  poisoning  their  cus- 
tomers is  not  the  best  way  of  promoting  business,  I shall  not 
pause  to  inquire : — but  the  fact  is  certain,  that  a good  proportion 
of  them,  having  no  fancy  to  run  the  chances  of  a damnatory 
verdict  from  a coroner’s  jury,  have  long  ceased  trafficking  in 
the  powerful  agents,  with  which  it  was  once  the  custom  to 
prostrate  a man  on  a sick-bed  for  the  trifling  price  of  thirteen- 
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pence-halfpenny.  In  short,  the  drastic  drug  and  the  fiery 
stimulant  have,  in  numerous  instances,  (though  the  so-called 
remedies  still  retain  their  original  names,)  given  place  to  inert 
and  harmless  substances — substances  calculated  non  olvum , sed 
crumenam  solvere , to  relieve  the  pocket,  and  not  the  intestines, 
from  the  irritamenta  malormi. 

Thus  you  see,  if  any  of  you  think  of  picking  up  a good 
rumbling  cholic  at  the  price  of  a few  halfpence,  you  may  find 
yourselves  deceived.  Two  things,  however, you  do: — you  exercise 
your  patriotism  in  contributing  to  the  revenue  by  the  consump- 
tion of  nostrums,  which  it  is  barely  possible  do  you  any  vital 
injury  ; and  you  exercise  your  charity  and  philanthropy  in  con- 
tributing by  the  same  process  to  maintain  in  a state  of  wealth 
and  luxury  a large  class  of  thick-skulled,  hungry  individuals, 
who,  possessing  neither  brains  nor  honesty,  would  infallibly  go 
to  the  dogs  but  for  your  good-natured  patronage.  Thus  much, 
then,  for  the  quackery  of  the  unlearned. 

I shall  next  turn  to  the  quackery  of  the  profession  itself, 
those  who  have  been  specially  educated  for  the  healing  art.  If 
we  were  carefully  to  retrace  the  history  of  the  medical  profession, 
we  should  find  that  almost  every  known  curative  agent,  whether 
coming  under  the  denomination  of  outward  applications,  inward 
remedies,  or  system  of  regimen,  diet,  and  exercise,  has  in  its 
turn  been  quacked,  and  that  too  ad  nauseam , by  the  medical 
faculty  themselves.  Such  a retrospective  review  reveals  the 
humiliating  fact,  that  for  ages  the  votaries  of  medical  science 
have  been  as  much  the  slaves  of  the  whims  and  fashions  of  the 
hour  as  the  veriest  fops  that  ever  sported  a bag-wig  at  Eanelagh, 
or  attitudinised  in  stays  “ at  the  bath.”  In  fact,  the  Galens  of 
a century  back  were  frantic  for  spas,  mineral  spriugs,  and  chaly- 
beate waters, — drenching  and  parboiling  their  patients  by  day, 
preparatory  to  a sweat  under  the  master  of  the  ceremonies  at 
night.  Well, — that  fashion  died  out;  but  it  was  scarcely  gone, 
when  the  mercurial  era  set  in;  and  the  rage  spread  far  and 
wide  for  calomel  and  blue-pill , — a fashion  which  reached  its 
climax  some  twenty  years  ago,  and  after  destroying  more  lives, 
ruining  more  constitutions,  and  inflicting  more  misery  on  the 
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English  people  than  any  other  medical  mania  that  could  be 
mentioned,  is,  at  last,  in  our  own  day,  I hope,  sinking  under 
merited  obloquy  and  disapproval. 

Among  the  quackeries  most  in  vogue  among  the  profession 
at  present  are  Homoeopathy , Hydropathy , and  Mesmerism , — on 
each  of  which  I shall  make  a very  few  brief  remarks.  The 
principle  of  the  Homoeopathist  is  based  on  the  old  maxim — 
“ similia  similihus  curantur ,”  “like  cures  like”  — a maxim 
which  is  true  only  to  a certain  extent,  and  which,  as  far  as  it  is 
true,  was  very  popularly  known  and  acted  upon,  before  Hahne- 
mann made  it  the  basis  of  his  system.  The  homoeopathist  pre- 
tends, that  any  drug,  the  reception  of  which  in  the  system 
would  produce  any  particular  disease,  is,  when  properly  ad- 
ministered, the  cure  for  that  disease ; — so  that  a certain  train  of 
causes  in  the  system,  which  by  gradation  of  disease,  produces  a 
paralysis  or  an  apoplexy,  will  be  cured  by  the  drugs  (in  the 
absence  of  all  those  naturally  accumulated  causes)  that  would 
produce  them.  His  notion,  in  short,  was,  that  the  depressed 
action  of  the  nervous  system  by  gradation  and  the  loss  of  the 
natural  electro-vital  properties  of  matter  are  to  be  cured  and 
restored  by  that  which  would — if  given  in  health  and  lusty 
manhood,  in  the  highest  condition  of  the  nervous  system — 
produce  that  depressed  action,  and  so  bring  on  disease. 

It  is  plain  that,  were  such  a principle  carried  into  practice 
according  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  administering  medicines,  no 
end  of  murders  would  ensue ; because  the  ordinary  doses — even 
the  smallest  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  effective — would 
in  such  cases  act  only  as  fuel  to  fire,  increasing  the  disease. 
Out  of  this  has  arisen  that  peculiar  mystery  of  the  homoeopathic 
system,  which  has  such  charms  for  the  lovers  of  the  marvellous 
and  the  haters  of  “ nasty  physic,” — namely,  the  infinitesimal  dose, 
which  is  the  grand  bulwark  of  homoeopathy.  Now,  to  give  it  a 
philosophical  aspect,  the  homoeopathic  practitioner  alleges  that 
it  is  unscientific  to  consider  quantity  an  element  in  curative 
agents, — all  that  is  wanted  being  what  they  term  “ the  acting 
base,”  to  set  up  the  restorative  process,  which  once  set  up, 
needs  only  a fillip  now  and  then,  by  the  re-iteration  of  the  dose, 
to  complete  the  cure. 
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The  homoeopathist,  moreover,  is  often  heard  to  allege,  that 
the  'power  of  doses  is  inversely  as  their  quantity , that  the  more 
minute  and  infinitesimal  the  amount  of  the  dose,  the  more  rapid 
and  efficient  is  its  action,  and  one  of  his  chief  boasts,  on  which 
he  will  discourse  magniloquently,  if  yon  choose  to  listen  to  him, 
is  the  wonderful  power  of  dilution  of  which  his  medicines  are 
susceptible.  He  discovers,  forsooth,  a prodigious  increase  of 
energy  derived  from  trituration ; — he  can  impregnate,  for  in- 
stance, a ton’s  weight  of  sugar  with  a single  grain  of  magnesia ; 
he  can  split  an  ounce  of  the  impregnated  mass  into  a million  of 
globules ; he  can  dissolve  one  of  these  globules  in  a gallon  of 
water,  or,  if  he  is  meditating  a desperate  case,  in  a hogshead, 
and  can  cure  you  with  a spoonful  of  the  dilution,  taken  at  re- 
gular intervals,  of  any  disorder  which  a diet  of  magnesia  would 
produce.  This  is  the  rationale  of  the  system  divested  of  the 
scientific  clievaux-de-frise  with  which,  for  his  own  especial  pur- 
pose, he  has  thought  fit  to  surround  it. 

Faith  must  necessarily  be  a great  element  of  belief  here.  To 
imagine  that  the  laws  of  matter  can  be  so  outraged  and  set  at 
nought  by  people  in  an  age  of  intelligence  like  the  present,  is  an 
enigma  which  I confess  myself  wholly  unable  to  solve ; — yet  this 
species  of  charlatanism  has  gained  great  ground.  Nevertheless, 
if  homoeopathists  are  honest,  then  good-by  to  reason.  If  they 
set  up  infinitesimality  as  their  creed,  and  give,  as  I have  heard 
they  do,  acting  doses  of  the  alkaloids, — now  mind  this — of 
belladonna,  nux-vomica,  or  strychnine,  or  any  other  of  these 
vegetable  or  acting  bases,  so  as  to  have  an  effect  on  the  laws  of 
matter,  and  pretty  much  in  the  proportion  that  they  are  used 
by  regular  medical  practitioners, — they  give  the  lie  to  their  prin- 
ciples, and  actually  do  what  they  profess  to  repudiate.  This, 
in  short,  is  not  infinitesimality  at  all.  It  is  quite  clear  to  me 
that  an  unlimitedly  attenuated  medicine,  of  whatever  kind, 
can  have  no  appreciable  influence  on  the  laws  and  properties 
of  matter ; and  therefore,  if  homoeopathic  patients  are  cured,  or 
supposed  to  be  cured,  by  them, — they  never  could  be  more  than 
homceopathically  diseased,  and  in  this  state  could  have  no  more 
the  matter  with  them  than  what  a simple  attention  to  diet,  or 
some  fresh  amusement  for  the  mind,  might  have  equally  well 
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relieved.  If,  however,  the  followers  of  these  charlatan-practi- 
tioners believe  themselves  to  have  been  cured  by  globules  and 
infinitesimal  divisions  of  a drop  of  tincture,  and  have  been 
“ credulous  in  this  mad  thought,”  they  have  only  paid  their 
money  for  that  which  a little  more  sense  would  have  told  them 
they  could  have  been  as  easily  cured  without.  In  short,  I 
would  ask  my  readers  to  look  at  such  a theory  dispassionately, 
and,  leaving  their  dislike  of  nauseous  medicines  out  of  the 
question,  to  consider  if  it  be  worth  their  credence  and  confi- 
dence. An  infinitesimal  dose — the  millionth  part  of  a grain,  or 
less — is,  these  quacks  affirm,  a cure  for  a disease  that  attacks 
the  very  source  of  life ! 

The  reader,  however,  may  rejoin: — “ The  homoeopathic  prac- 
titioners do  succeed  in  making  cures, — that  you  cannot  deny ; 
for  many  of  these  cases  have  come  within  my  own  knowledge, 
and  I am  bound,  therefore,  to  believe  in  the  reasonableness  of 
their  system.”  Let  me  be  allowed,  however,  a word  in  reply. 
I am  not  going  to  deny  that  the  homoeopathist  makes  nu- 
merous cures ; but  what  I unhesitatingly  assert  is,  that  the 
immense  majority  of  the  cures  he  makes  are  of  disorders  which 
would  cure  themselves , if  he  ivere  to  let  them  alone , and  do,  in 
truth,  cure  themselves  in  spite  of  his  interference ; and  I also 
assert,  with  regard  to  the  more  serious  cases,  that,  when  he 
does  cure  them  by  medicine,  it  is  not  by  homoeopathic  doses. 
In  his  warfare  agaiust  disease  he  is  furnished  with  ball,  as  well 
as  blank  cartridges ; for  the  most  powerful  agents  ma}r  be 
administered  in  globules  as  well  as  those  which  are  the  most 
innocuous  and  inert.  "What  he  mainly  relies  on  is  the  vis 
medicatrix  Natures , which  the  plan  of  diet  and  regimen  that  he 
invariably  enforces  leaves  at  full  liberty  to  operate  for  the 
patient’s  benefit,  and  through  which,  in  unimportant  cases,  a 
cure  is  brought  about ; though,  when  these  means  prove  ineffi- 
cient, he  will  not  scruple  to  recognise  the  element  of  quantity, 
because  he  cannot,  dares  not,  trust  to  his  globules  and  dilu- 
tions. 

Hydeopathy,  or  the  Cold-water  Cure,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  was  the  invention  of  the  German  Preissnitz,  and  was 
first  practised  at  Grafenberg.  On  what  principle  he  based  his 
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_ system  (if,  indeed,  lie  liad  any  at  all)  it  is  difficult  to  say.  In 
practice,  lie  subjected  the  human  frame  to  the  action  of  cold 
baths  devised  in  a variety  of  whimsical  ways ; — such  as ,futzes 
for  the  feet,  sitzes  for  the  loins  and  abdomen,  douches  for  the 
head  and  back,  ivet  sheets  for  the  whole  body, — and  he  tumbled 
his  patients  out  of  their  warm  beds  into  cold  tanks,  made  them 
rub  themselves  dry,  and  then  sent  them  scampering  over  the 
hills  at  the  rate  of  ten,  twenty,  or  even  thirty  miles  a day  in 
search  of  appetites.  With  all  this,  he  banished  wines,  spirits, 
pastry,  and  all  indigestible  viands,  and  established  a rigorous 
system  of  diet,  with  plenty  of  wholesome,  generous  food, 
cheerful  amusements,  and  constant  exercise.  As  a natural 
consequence,  he  made  many  cures;  and  what  wonder?  All 
those  diseases  which,  in  their  first  or  second  stage,  arose  from 
self-indulgence  and  neglect  of  the  commonest  dictates  of  Ma- 
ture and  common  sense,  yielded,  as  a matter  of  course,  to  a 
treatment  which  compelled  a return  to  a natural  and  reasonable 
mode  of  life.  So  far  good  ; — but  there  the  magic  of  the  cold- 
water  cure  stops,  and  always  will  stop,  because  it  can  go  no 
farther.  The  hydropathist  can  do  no  more  with  cold  baths 
against  confirmed  disease  of  any  kind  than  the  ordinary  prac- 
titioner. The  latter  never  scruples  to  use  them,  when  their 
use  is  desirable ; and  the  former,  unless  he  be  eaten  up  by  some 
unhappy  leaning  towards  inordinate  water- drinking,  is  just  as 
cautious  in  their  application  as  he  would  be  with  regard  to  any 
other  supposed  remedy. 

To  pretend  that  cold  water — apply  it  as  you  may — will  cure 
even  one-half  the  diseases  for  which  that  remedy  is  sought,  is 
nothing  short  of  the  grossest  quackery.  The  experience  of 
hydropathy  in  England  has  driven  that  fact  pretty  well  home 
to  the  consciousness  of  its  professors,  who  have  long  since 
found  out  its  real  strength  and  weakness,  and  have  latterly 
become  lar  more  modest  in  their  claims  than  they  once  were. 
The  water-cure  establishments  in  this  country  have  of  late 
years  become  very  different  affairs  from  aught  contemplated  by 
the  innovating  German.  So  far  from  being,  as  in  that  country, 
so  many  hospitals  filled  with  ailing  patients  condemned  to 
drink  gallons  of  water  per  diem , and  covered,  like  patient  Job, 
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“ with  sore  boils  from  the  sole  of  his  foot  unto  his  crown” — 
they  are  now  places  of  fashionable  resort,  where  frolic  and 
amusement  are  the  order  of  the  day,  with  just  as  much  bathing 
and  exercise  as  will  ensure  a wholesome  appetite  for  plain  food, 
and  plenty  of  it.  Viewed  in  this  light,  such  institutions  are, 
no  doubt,  excellent  things  in  themselves ; and  to  any  lady  or 
gentleman  feeling  out  of  sorts,  whose  time  is  no  object,  or 
hangs  heavily  at  home,  who  can  well  afford  the  expenditure  of 
some  fifty  guineas  a month  for  the  privilege  of  being  compelled 
to  lead  a rational  life  under  professional  superintendence,  I 
should  say,  Go  by  all  means  and  enjoy  yourself  in  the  hydro- 
patkist’s  retreat ; — for  he  will  do  you  good  and  not  harm,  by 
rescuing  you,  for  a time  at  least,  from  your  own  inaction  and 
self-indulgence.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  I am  bound  to  say, 
if  you  have  serious  disease  to  contend  with,  and  think  to  get  it 
sweated  or  washed  out  of  you  with  cold  water,  you  are  labour- 
ing under  a fatal  delusion,  and  may  chance  to  lose  more  than 
your  time  and  money  by  the  experiment. 

Under  all,  or  most  at  least,  of  the  quackeries  of  the  medical 
faculty  there  lies  a germ  of  truth.  The  homceopathist  is  right 
in  his  reliance  on  diet  and  regimen,  and  the  curative  powers  of 
Nature  ; while  the  hydropatkist  is  right  also  in  attaching  sanitary 
importance  to  the  virtues  of  temperance,  cleanliness,  and  cheer- 
fulness combined  with  regular  exercise.  The  mischief  is,  that 
both  are  fatally  wrong  in  claiming  for  their  systems  an  amount 
of  efficacy  which  they  do  not  possess,  in  surrounding  them  with 
the  elements  of  mystery  and  hocus-pocus,  in  quacking  them,  in 
short,  and  thus  making  them  the  means  rather  of  profit  to 
themselves  than  of  health  to  the  public.  Homoeopathy,  no  doubt, 
will  have  its  day,  and  iu  dying  out  may  do  something  towards 
modifying  the  fashion  of  giving  powerful  doses,  which  is  even 
still  far  too  prevalent  with  the  profession ; and  so  in  like 
manner  will  hydropathy  sink  after  a while  to  its  proper  level, 
and  take  its  place  among  the  recognised  curative  appliances. 
In  a word,  these  hobbies  will  sooner  or  later  over-ride  the 
public  toleration,  and  then,  like  the  system  of  counter-irritation 
in  the  hands  of  St.  John  Long,  will  fall  into  obloquy  and 
disgrace,  though — as  in  the  case  of  counter- irritation — what 
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is  good  and  useful  in  all  will  continue  to  be  available  to  the 
scientific  practitioner. 

Of  Electro-magnetism  and  the  various  forms  of  Mesmer- 
ism that  have  lately  found  their  way  into  medical  practice,  I 
can  say  nothing  recommendatory.  If,  as  the  magicians  who 
handle  them  contend,  these  be  remedial  agents,  they  are  yet, 
according  to  their  own  showing,  applicable  only  to  that  com- 
paratively small  section  of  the  community,  whose  faith  in  them 
is  sufficiently  strong  to  entitle  them  to  the  benefits  they  promise. 
It  is  in  vain,  that  the  mesmerist  paws  and  grimaces  and  stares 
at  an  infidel  subject ; — for  such  a one  derives  no  advantage 
from  the  operator.  While  the  mesmeric  cure  remains  in  this 
condition, — while  it  is  applicable  only  to  a patient  who  happens 
to  be  in  a concatenation  accordingly,  and  not  to  sufferers  in 
general, — I feel  inclined  only  to  say,  respecting  such  quacks, — 
“ Leave  all  this  class  to  their  own  peculiar  follies.” 

Clairvoyance  and  Electro-biology,  Spirit-rapping, 
Table-turning,  are  all  of  them  hobbies,  well,  badly  or  boldly 
ridden,  or  else  over-ridden,  as  the  case  may  be.  Respecting 
the  first  of  these,  a modern  writer  has  wittily  called  it 

the  art  of  seeing  through 

Those  -who’re  not  sharp  enough  to  see  through  you. 

The  whole  of  them,  however,  seem  to  have  been  brought  forward, 
more  to  amuse  the  town  than  for  any  practical  good ; and  now, 
having  had  their  little  day,  they  are  fast  subsiding  into  a well- 
merited  and  anticipated  oblivion.  The  only  wonder  is,  that 
men  of  apparent  or  previous  eminence, — quasi-scientific  and 
learned  professors  of  colleges, — have  been  drawn  in  to  support 
such  special  follies.  That  men  like  these  should  thus  step  from 
their  high  positions  to  play  the  mountebank,  is  one  of  those 
unaccountable  freaks  that  baffle  all  philosophy.  That  there 
may  be  something  in  all  these  eccentric  phases  of  the  human 
mind,  some  unexplained  phenomena,  perhaps  the  wisest  of  us 
may  not  feel  disposed  to  doubt ; but  the  idea  of  people  being 
able  to  read  with  the  backs  of  their  heads  as  well  and  clearly 
as  by  means  of  their  eyes,  to  hear  with  their  toes,  to  smell  with 
their  hands,  to  taste  with  their  knees,  or  to  think  with  their 
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elbows — to  be  able  in  mesmeric  trances  to  become  clairvoyant 
prophets  and  soothsayers,  and  as  such  to  predict  events  and 
point  out  the  present  acts  and  thoughts  of  distant  friends, 
must  strike  even  the  commonest  observer  as  being  the  mere 
hallucinations  of  an  overwrought  brain. 

Being  charitably  disposed,  I for  my  part  incline  to  the 
opinion  that  the  mildest  course  is,  to  treat  these  follies  as 
though  they  had  no  existence  at  all.  One  cannot  deal  with 
shadows  ; and  it  is  but  lost  labour  to  attempt  to  subject  them 
to  a candid  judgment.  It  may  be  asked,  indeed,  if  they  do 
not  belong  rather  to  an  age  long  gone-by,  when  monks  and 
priests  held  full  sway  over  credulous  ignorance,  when  men 
believed  that  painted  pictures  bled  at  certain  times,  where 
artists  had  painted  the  wounds — and  that  too,  often  on  a daub 
perpetrated  in  defiance  of  both  drawing  and  anatomy.  All 
such  hallucinations,  however,  have  their  disciples  in  every  age. 
Many  run  after  them,  and  soon  turn  away  again ; while  others 
find  in  them  a source  of  amusement.  Yet,  be  that  as  it  may,  it 
is  at  all  events  fortunate  that  there  are  few,  who  believe  in  them 
eventually. 

Lastly , there  is  a class  of  quacks,  who  occupy  the  border-land 
between  the  recognised  medical  practitioner  and  the  pill-driving 
mountebank.  More  vile  even  than  these  latter,  they  work  on 
the  fears  and  apprehensions  of  the  thoughtless  or  the  fore- 
boding terrors  of  the  unfortunate.  Their  number  is  great  also, 
not  only  in  London,  but  throughout  the  country,  and  they  make 
a grand  merit  of  secresy,  professing  to  cure  without  betraying 
the  existence  of  the  disease.  In  practice,  however,  they  rarely 
cure,  while  they  uniformly  plunder  the  patient,  who  is  generally 
compelled  at  last  to  have  recourse  to  the  regular  practitioner. 
Some  of  them,  moreover,  professing  an  extra  stock  of  humanity, 
pretend  to  eradicate  all  nervous  and  mental  diseases,  proclaiming 
that  their  sole  motives  for  practising  at  all  are  considerations  of 
benevolence , — and  that,  being  possessed  of  an  infallible  remedy, 
they  do  not  feel  justified  in  withholding  it  from  mankind. 
Worthies  like  these  receive  their  patients  into  their  houses, 
binding  them,  at  the  same  time,  by  a solemn  promise,  not  to 
reveal  the  grand  secret  of  cure.  Now,  this  grand  secret,  as  I 
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happen  to  know  from  the  authority  of  a patient  who  underwent 
the  process,  and  in  disgust  at  its  failure  blabbed  it  out,  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  holding  the  head  of  the  sufferer  under 
the  pump  from  fifteen  to  twenty  times  a day  for  five  minutes 
together , — this  pumping  being  taken  in  connexion  with  a 
preachment  and  family  prayers,  and  bed  at  nine  o’clock ! ! ! 

Others  of  this  fraternity,  again,  are  aurists,  who  profess  to 
cure  deafness  in  all  its  stages,  but  who  after  all  make  you  hear 
only  that  which  most  concerns  themselves — such  as  the  amount 
of  their  fees,  which  increase  at  every  visit,  on  pretence  that  each 
new  nostrum  is  more  specific  than  the  last.  Others,  again, 
take  the  eyes,  and  medicate  for  the  purblind, — or  prescribe  in 
various  ways  for  the  cure  of  defective  speech ; — in  a word,  if  the 
whole  swarm  of  these  quacks  be  taken  together,  it  will  be 
found  that  they  have  mapped  out  the  whole  human  frame 
between  them,  leaving  nothing  for  our  diploma’d  medici  to  do 
but  look  on  and  see  how  wonderfully  these  clever  actors  perform 
their  several  parts. 

Absurd  as  all  this  is,  it  is  scarcely  more  so  than  the  practice 
of  medical  professors  themselves.  Wanting  reliance  on  the 
routine  system  of  treatment,  they  are  seen  for  ever  to  be  run- 
ning after  some  new  remedy,  which  they  administer  for  every  dis- 
order that  comes  under  their  hands.  At  one  time,  creosote  is  all 
the  rage,  and  one  finds  the  wards  of  all  the  hospitals  stinkiug  of 
tar,  like  a ship-builder’s  yard;  at  another,  calomel  is  all  the 
rage,  and,  no  matter  what  the  disease,  it  is  sure  to  be  found  in 
the  prescription.  At  the  present  moment,  cod-liver  oil  is  the 
fashionable  physic ; and  this,  no  doubt,  after  having  furnished 
its  predestined  hecatomb  of  martyrs  to  fashionable  medicine, 
will  in  its  turn  sink  into  oblivion  and  make  way,  as  its  pre- 
decessors have  done  before  them,  to  some  new  pet-remedy  of 
the  profession, — such  as  may  probably  be  expected  of  the 
glycerine  in  the  present  day.  In  conclusion,  I have  simply  to 
repeat  what  I said  before : — The  reign  of  quaclcery  ivill  never  he 
abolished  among  the  people , until  the  medical  profession  is  no 
longer  open  to  the  charge  of  quaclcery  among  themselves. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE  PHARMACOPCEIA  AND  ART  OF  PRESCRIBING. 

Part  I. 

The  symbols,  weights,  measures,  &c.,  and  their  abbreviations,  used  in  medicine 
— The  Domestic  Medicine-chest  and  its  contents : powders,  extracts, 
tinctures,  acids,  wine3,  liniments,  ointments,  &c.,  with  the  proportions  re- 
quired of  each — The  Drugs,  with  their  doses  and  effects  on  the  system — 
Carbonates  of  soda  and  magnesia  important  antacid  remedies  for  congestive 
disorders — Remarks  on  opium  and  its  different  preparations : laudanum, 
Dover’s-powder,  paregoric,  &c.,  with  directions  for  their  use  in  different 
states — The  aperients — Tartarised  antimony  and  its  uses,  both  as  a nauseant 
and  emetic — Quinine  and  cinchona-bark  : when  useful  respectively,  and  why 
— Camphor  and  sweet  spirits  of  nitre — Tincture  of  digitalis,  valuable  for 
lowering  the  pulse — Calumba  and  gentian,  useful  tonic  bitters — Remarks  on 
the  bitter-barks  and  their  geographical  distribution — Complicity  of  the  old 
prescriptions  illustrated — Herb-medicines  often  effective — Henbane  and  its 
uses,  as  distinguished  from  opium — Muriate  of  iron  ( steel-wine ),  an  useful 
tonic  and  astringent — Colcliicum-wine  in  gout,  rheumatism,  &c.,  with  rules 
for  its  use  in  different  states  of  the  system — Castor-oil  and  its  uses,  inter- 
nally for  colicky  pains  in  the  bowels ; externally  for  rheumatic  joint-affec- 
tions— The  acids  important  remedies  for  inflammatory  actions,  to  supply  de- 
ficiencies of  the  gases  in  the  system — Glossological  indications  for  the  em- 
ployment of  the  acids  (and  more  particularly  the  sulphuric  and  nitrous)  in 
typhoid,  scarlet  fevers,  and  other  inflammatory  or  alkaline  actions — External- 
remedies:  liniments,  Goulard’s-extract,  the  ointments,  and  especially  the 
golden-ointment  in  scald-head  and  other  skin-eruptions. 

In  order  to  understand  the  directions  given  in  medical  pre- 
scriptions, it  is  first  necessary  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
symbols  used  in  prescribing  medicines, — whether  in  their  solid 
or  fluid  forms, — as  well,  also,  as  their  relative  or  comparative 
value. 
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The  following,  therefore,  will  prove  useful : 


NUMBERS. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

I. 

11. 

hi. 

IV. 

Y. 

VI. 

VII.  VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

20. 

30. 

40. 

50. 

60. 

70. 

80. 

90. 

100. 

1000. 

XX. 

XXX. 

XL. 

L. 

LX. 

LXX. 

LXXX.  XC. 

c. 

M. 

Fractional  parts  of  numbers  are  thus  written : 

Thirty-second;  sixteenth;  eighth;  sixth;  quarter;  half;  three-qrs. 

1_  1 1 1 X 1 3 

72  T 6 8<}  4 2 4 

In  prescriptions,  however,  the  half  is  also  expressed  by  a 
double  s ; as  ss. 

The  symbols  of  weights  and  measures  used  in  pharmacy 
are : 


The  grain  . . . . gr. 

„ scruple  . . . B 

„ drachm  ...  3 

„ ounce  ....  § 


The  pint  . ...  O 
„ pound  . . . .lb. 

„ gallon  (congius).  cong. 


When  fluid  medicines  are  prescribed,  the  initials  fl.  are 
usually  prefixed  to  all  quantities,  except  the  grain  (gr.)  and 
scruple  (B), — to  denote  fluid  or  liquid  measures  ; — as  fl.  3,  fluid 
drachm, — fl.  3,  fluid  ounce, — fl.  lb.,  fluid  lb., — fl.  03  fluid  pint, 
— and  so  on. 


The  values  of  the  pharmaceutical  measures  are  as  follow 


20  grains,  gr.  xx=one  scruple,  Bi 
3 scruples,  Biii=one  drachm,  3i 
8 drachms,  3viii=one  ounce,  §i 


12  ounces,  gxii=one  pound 
20  ounces,  §xx=one  pint 
8 pints,  Oviii=one  gallon 


In  measuring  fluids,  likewise,  drops  (Lat.  guttse),  abbre- 
viated geo,  and  also  measured  drops  or  minims — abreviated  up, 
are  used. 


Thus,  sixty  minims, — iqlx,  are  equal  to  one  fluid  drachm, — 

fl.  Si- 

Spoonfuls  and  wine-glassfuls  being  frequently  used  in  pre- 
scriptions, it  is  necessary  to  approximate,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
their  contents,  which  may  be  fixed  as  follows : 


One  teaspoonful=one  drachm, 

3i 

One  dessert-spoonful  = two 
drachms,  3ii 


One  table-spoonful  = four 
drachms,  3iv  or  oz., 

One  wine-glassful=one  ounce 
and  a half,  §iss 
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The  term  Cochleare  (abbreviated  Cochl.)  means  a spoonful ; 
— and  when  the  words  magnum,  medium,  or  minimum  are  em- 
ployed, it  means  a large,  or  table- spoonful  {cochl.  mag.), — a 
dessert-spoonful  {cochl.  med.), — or  a tea-spoonful  {cochl.  min.), 
respectively. 

The  letter  v (abbreviated  from  vel,  or,)  and  the  word  ad 
(meaning  to,)  are  used  as  follows : — §i  v.  ^ii  (one  or  two 
ounces), — and  gr.  x ad  xxx  (ten  to  thirty  grains). 

Glass  measures  can  be  purchased,  properly  graduated,  to 
denote  the  minim,  drachm,  ounce, — as  well  as  the  tea,  dessert, 
and  table-spoon  measurements.  These  I recommend  as  accom- 
paniments to  the  following  drugs  and  other  requisites  for  the 
domestic  medicine-chest, — together  with  proper  scales  and 
weights,  a pestle  and  mortar,  an  ointment  or  pill-slab  of 
porcelain  or  glass,  spatula,  &c.  The  larger  weights  are  marked 
by  the  apothecaries’  symbols  above  described,  — the  grain- 
weights  by  the  number  of  stars  or  dies  stamped  on  each. 

THE  DOMESTIC  MEDICINE-CHEST. 

The  quantities  here  specified  are  merely  nominal, — introduced 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  showing  their  relative  proportions 
required.  The  former  will  best  be  regulated  by  persons  them- 
selves, according  to  the  number  of  their  families  and  facilities 
for  obtaining  the  drugs.  Captains  of  vessels,  or  families  emi- 
grating to  the  colonies  or  foreign  countries,  can  supply  them- 
selves in  similar  proportions,  regulating  the  quantities  accord- 
ing to  their  probable  requirements. 

The  following  drugs,  then,  will  form  a very  complete  collection 
for  almost  all  purposes  : 


powders. 


Carbonate  of  Soda 

lb.ii 

2 lbs. 

Jalap  .... 

Jiv 

4 

oz. 

Mag- 

Nitrate  of  Potass 

nesia  .... 

lb.i 

lib. 

(Nitre)  . . . 

5vi 

6 

:) 

Compound  Traga- 

Opium  .... 

§ii 

2 

jj 

canth .... 

5vi 

6 oz. 

Khubarb  . . . 

4 

17 

Dover’s-powder  . 

3ii 

2 „ 

Scammonv  . . . 

2 

Grey-powder  . . 

2 „ 

Tartarised  Anti- 

Ipecacuanha  . . 

5iv 

4 „ 

mony .... 

on 

2 

3 ? 
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To  which  may  he  added, — 

Quinine  . . , §i  1 oz.  Common  prepared 

Camphor  . . . §iv  4 „ Chalk  . . . lb.ii  2 lbs. 

Epsom-salts  . . lb.iv  4 lbs. 


Compound  Colo- 
cynth  . . . 

Bhubarb  . . . 


EXTRACTS. 

Gentian  . . . §i  1 oz. 

§ii  2 oz.  Henbane,  or  Hyos- 
§i  1 „ cyamus  . . . §i  1 „ 


SPIRITS. 


Sweet  Nitre,  or 
Nitric  Hither  . 
Sulphuric  Hither 


gviii  8 oz. 
Sv  4 „ 


Sal-volatile 
Spirits  of  wine 


gviii  8 oz. 
lb.ii  2pts. 


The  spirits  of  camphor  may  be  made,  as  hereafter  directed. 


TINCTURES. 


Arnica  . . . . 

Si 

2 oz. 

Henbane  . . . 

• • • 
5vni 

8 oz. 

Balsam  of  Tolu  . 

Si 

2 „ 

Laudanum  . . . 

~ * * 
oU 

2 „ 

Calumba  . . . 

gvm 

8 „ 

Paregoric  . . . 

oviii 

8 „ 

Digitalis  . . 

Si 

2 „ 

Muriate  of  iron  . 

§ii 

2 „ 

G-entian  . . . 

§vm 

8 „ 

BARKS. 

Calumba  . . . 

Si 

2 OZ. 

Cinchona  (Lanci- 

Grentian  . . . 

Si 

2 „ 

folia)  .... 

S* 

4 oz. 

WINES. 

Colchicum  . . . 

Sv 

4 oz. 

Ipecacuanha  . . 

2 oz. 

SYRUPS. 

Bed-poppy  . . 

3viii 

8 oz. 

Saffron  .... 

— . • • • 

Svm 

8 oz. 

OILS. 

Castor-oil 

• 

. Oi  1 pint. 

ACIDS. 

Muriatic  . . . 

s 

1 OZ. 

Nitric  .... 

5l 

1 oz. 

Sulphuric  . . . 

s 

1 „ 

Nitrous .... 

S 

1 „ 

LINIMENTS,  LOTIONS,  ETC. 

Camphor-liniment 

§viii 

8 oz. 

Goulard’s  Extract 

gviii 

8 oz. 

Soap-liniment 

§V111  8 „ 
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Strong  mercurial 
Red,  or  nitric  oxide 
of  ditto  . . . §i 

Zinc §iv 


OINTMENTS. 

Elder-flower  . . 

Blister  - ointment 
(Cantharides)  . 


§viii  8oz. 

Si  1 „ 


SUNDRIES. 


Diachylon  (spread  on 

moleskin)  ...  2 yds. 

Soap-plaister  . . . 2 „ 

Lint 1 lb. 


One  stick  of  caustic  (Nitrate 
of  silver). 

Gutta-percha  tissue  . 3 yds. 


THE  DRUGS:— THEIR  DOSES  AND  USES. 

Carbonate  oe  Soda;  (dose,  gr.  x ad gr.  xxx:  10  to  30  grains). 
— Highly  useful  for  acidities  and  congestions  of  the  stomach 
and  lungs,  by  neutralising  the  acids  of  the  primary  organs  of 
digestion — forming  therewith  a neutral  salt: — its  first  effects 
are  similar  to  those  of  effervescent  draughts.  It  also  removes 
excess  of  carbonic-acid  gas  from  the  lungs. 

Carbonate  of  Magnesia  ; (dose,  3ss  ad  gi : 10  to  60 
grains.) 

In  moderate  doses  it  has  the  same  actions  as  the  last,  and  is 
particularly  useful  for  infants  and  children.  In  larger  doses  it 
acts  as  a gentle  laxative,  and  also  as  an  antacid. 

Compound  Tragacanth  ; (dose,  gr.  x ad  gr.  xx : 10  to  20 
grains.) 

Composed  of  one  part  each,  of  Tragacanth -gum,  starch,  and 
gum-arabic,  with  two  parts  of  sugar. 

It  is  used  for  congestive  and  irritative  coughs,  and  as  an  expec- 
torant. 

Grey-powder;  (dose,  gr.  ii  ad  gr.  viii:  2 to  8 grains.) 
Composed  of  three  parts  of  mercury  and  three  of  chalk. 

It  acts  as  an  antacid  and  alterative — stimulating  the  mucous 
secretions  of  the  primary  organs  of  digestion. 

Ipecacuanha  ; (dose,  gr.ss.  ad  gr.  xxx : ^ grain  to  30 
grains.) 

Indigenous  to  South  America,  and  chiefly  imported  from 
Brazil, — having  no  doubt  been  used  from  time  immemorial 
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ought  to  be  made  aware  of  this  simple  contrivance  ; — for  it  is 
this  class  who  are  the  chief  sufferers. 

The  ventilation  of  mines  is  an  opprobrium  to  the  present 
age.  I allude  here  to  those  mines  only,  which  from  their 
mineral  properties  generate  a mephitic  gas.  The  light  carbu- 
retted-hydrogen  gas  of  coal-mines  is  not  of  itself  combustible, 
unless  mixed  in  certain  proportions  with  the  atmospheric  air  ; 
and  hence  is  it,  that  the  air  of  ventilation  often  adds  to  the 
dauger  from  there  not  being  an  excess  sufficient  to  neutralise 
it,  but  only  enough  to  increase  its  explosive  force.  There  are, 
no  doubt,  parts  of  mines  more  deeply  situated  and  not  imme- 
diately occupied  by  workmen,  where  accumulations  of  fire- 
damp or  carburetted-hydrogen  exist ; and  these  should  always 
be  narrowly  watched.  All  the  parts  in  which  the  miners  work 
are  known  and  duly  attended  to  b}’-  themselves  ; but  in  those 
which  no  miner  traverses,  such  as  old  disused  workings,  the 
fatal  gases  are  insidiously  collected,  and  issue  forth  unexpectedly 
on  their  deadly  errands.  In  ventilating  a mine,  therefore,  no 
parts  should  be  overlooked, — whether  old  or  new  workings, — or 
uncleansed  of  mephitic  air. 

It  has  been  hitherto  deemed  a very  difficult  problem  to  ascer- 
tain the  best  plan  for  the  ventilation  of  mines ; — but  to  me  it 
appears,  that  all  gases  of  a noxious  character  may  be  drawn 
off,  that  all  these  operations  are  best  performed  at  the  surface, 
— to  be  received  into  proper  gasometers  or  reservoirs,  in  order 
to  be  rendered  fit  for  use  by  burning  or  consuming  them. 
If  such  be  not  done,  then  they  may  be  drawn  to  the  surface, 
and  there  allowed  to  expand  and  lose  themselves  in  the  atmo- 
sphere itself, — which  can  readily  be  done  by  making  a vacuum  or 
several  vacua,  towards  which  they  would  most  certainly  rush. 
These  are  matters  of  scientific  inquiry  ; for  simplicity  of  action 
alone  has  to  be  considered : — and  the  end,  after  all,  to  be  attained 
is,  to  put  in  requisition  all  the  aids  of  science,  in  order  that 
working  in  mines  may  be  as  safe  an  operation  as  any  done  on 
the  surface  ; — and  this,  I verily  believe,  could  be  done  ; — nay, 
what  is  more,  mines  might  be  as  easily  lighted  as  ventilated  ; 
so  that  miners  would  not  only  be  free  from  danger  wdien  at 
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work,  but  able  also  to  see  well  wbat  they  are  about, — which 
they  cannot  do  at  present. 

The  next  source  for  the  generation  of  malarious  gases  is  in 
the  holds  of  ships,  or  in  the  ships  themselves,  arising  either 
from  the  cargo,  the  bilge-water,  or  the  timbers  of  which  they 
are  constructed.  This  does  not  apply  solely  to  freight  ships  ; 
for  when  we  recollect  all  we  have  heard  of  transports  and  emi- 
grant ships,  with  their  frequently  imperfect  construction  as 
respects  all  proper  means  of  ventilation,  no  thinking  man 
can  wonder  at  the  diseases  which  attack  the  living  cargo 
on  the  voyage,  nor  at  there  not  being  a much  greater  amount 
than  there  is  of  sickness  and  mortality.  Considering  that  this 
is  so  pre-eminently  a naval  as  well  as  a mercantile  country,  I 
have  frequently  marvelled  at  the  imperfect  ventilation  of  ships 
in  both  services.  The  matter  has  been  considered,  and  some 
plans  have  been  contrived  and  executed  in  a few  solitary  in- 
stances ; but  nothing  has  been  done  commensurate  with  its 
importance, — certainly  nothing,  as  far  as  concerns  the  fact  of 
any  uniform  or  universal  system.  In  heavy  gales  and  cross  seas, 
with  a ship  under  bare  poles,  crowded  with  human  beings, 
having  her  ports  closed  and  hatches  battened  down,  the  ma- 
laria from  the  ship  herself,  and  the  carbonic-acid  gas  from 
all  the  lungs  on  board,  the  steam  and  emanations  from  a com- 
pact mass  of  unwashed  living  beings,  the  odours  of  human  and 
animal  ordure,  and  of  foul  or  damp  clothing, — all  these  causes 
contribute  to  make  the  “ ’tween  decks”  a similar  reeking  den 
to  that  described  at  the  opening  of  this  chapter.  The  engine- 
rooms  of  the  smaller  craft  in  her  Majesty’s  service,  as  well  as 
the  contiguous  cabins  and  officers’  rooms,  arc  so  hot  and  ill- 
ventilated,  as  almost  to  stew  alive  their  unfortunate  occupants ; 
and  these,  with  other  similar  cases  in  the  same  service,  serve  to 
fill  a lengthy  catalogue  of  instances  of  mismanagement  and  un- 
scientific treatment.  So  much  for  the  neglect  of  ventilation  in 
ships. 

To  carry  the  subject  on  to  the  ventilation  of  churches,  hos- 
pitals, union-workhouses,  prisons,  manufactories,  dyeing  and 
washing  houses,  printing  establishments,  and  all  other  places 
where  damp  and  unwholesome  exhalations  and  radiations  neces- 
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sarily  occur,  and  where  warming,  drying,  and  ventilating  are 
or  ought  to  be  carried  on  in  a perfectly  combined,  wholesome, 
and  efficient  manner,  would  swell  this  chapter  to  an  unnecessary 
extent.  Our  churches  are  incomparably  the  worst-ventilated 
buildings  that  we  have ; for  those  of  the  congregation  who  are 
in  the  galleries  receive  all  the  exhalations  from  those  on  the 
ground-floor.  The  afternoon-congregation,  again,  receive  all 
the  benefit  of  the  exhalations  and  exudations  given  forth  in  the 
morning ; and  those  in  the  evening  receive  a compound  allow- 
ance— that  from  both.  How  little,  then,  need  we  wonder,  that 
fannings,  and  faiutings,  and  fits  are  so  common, — especially  at 
the  latter  service ! 

At  such  times,  moreover,  you  may  notice  a warm  steam,  com- 
posed of  every  variety  of  human  gaseous  elements,  rising  in  a 
vapoury  mist,  forming  what  might  be  called  an  albuminous  state 
of  the  atmosphere  ; all  of  which  is  amply  proved  by  the  dimness 
of  the  lamps,  that  lack  oxygen  for  combustion,  as  well  as  by  the 
reeking  moisture  on  the  walls  and  windows.  This,  too,  occurs 
as  often  in  the  winter  as  the  summer  evenings ; — and  hence  the 
sudden  change  of  climate,  which  the  congregation  experience 
at  the  close  of  the  service  by  meeting  a piercing  wind  on 
emerging  into  the  open  air,  is  quite  enough  to  account  for  many 
of  our  commonest  lung-affections. 

I have  already  shown  that  all  improper  ventilation,  or  warm- 
ing with  burnt  air,  produces  a damp  instead  of  a drying  process ; 
and  if  this  affects  all  kinds  of  fabrics,  what  must  be  its  effects 
on  the  human  body  ? It  is  high  time,  then,  that  warming  and 
ventilation  were  placed  on  a different  principle  to  what  they 
are  at  present, — if  principle  there  can  be  said  to  be  at  all ; — for 
pure  atmospheric  air  should  be  the  medium  sought  after,  what- 
ever temperature  be  required  for  all  purposes.  All  the  effects 
of  the  mephitic  gases  on  the  human  body,  whether  from 
malaria  or  the  crowding  of  large  assemblies  within  any  single 
building,  are  well  known ; and  I have  directed  attention  to  the 
fact,  that  all  burnt  air  is  equally  injurious.  To  point  out  the 
necessity  of  breathing  healthful  air  is  quite  unnecessary  : — the 
question  is,  how  it  may  be  obtained  in  large  buildings  in  suffi- 
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cient  quantities.  Supposing  a room  to  contain  an  area  of 
3000  feet,  with  a height  of  twenty  feet,  and  to  contain  1000 
people, — then,  allowing  only  one  cubic  foot  per  minute  for  each 
person,  and  this  amount  of  air  to  descend  at  the  same  ratio, 
this  would  give  a supply  of  60,000  cubic  feet  every  twenty 
minutes,  forming  only  an  agreeable  ventilation.  This  is  what 
is  wanted  in  churches  more  especially, — and  likewise  properly 
warmed  atmospheric  air  of  any  temperature  to  suit  the  seasons 
can  he  made  to  descend,  and  the  impure  air  to  be  drawn  off  on 
the  ground-floor,  or  at  the  sides  of  the  building,  at  the  above 
rate. 

As  air  expands  by  heat,  it  forces  the  cold  air  out  of  buildings ; 
and  therefore  any  amount  of  air  can  be  drawn  out  of  any 
building,  or  mine,  or  marine  engine-room,  or  any  or  all  parts  of 
a ship.  To  do  this  by  merely  natural  means,  would  occupy  too 
much  time,  and  the  operation  he  too  feeble.  It  will  best  be 
done,  therefore,  by  a single  or  double  vacuum.  If  a vacuum  be 
made  in  any  given  apartment,  free  atmospheric  air  is  sure  to 
enter — the  chamber  thus  becoming  ventilated  with  most  whole- 
some air.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  a warming  apparatus 
passes  through  any  building,  then,  on  making  another  vacuum, 
the  used  or  burnt  air  will  rush  into  it,  and  a proper  temperature 
be  very  quickly  obtained. 

It  is  not  of  the  least  use  to  attempt  forcing  air  by  any  pro- 
cess of  fanning  into  the  warm  air  of  any  apartment;  for  this, 
as  I have  previously  said,  becomes  strangled,  and  very  soon  ac- 
quires the  same  temperature  as  that  of  the  air  it  has  displaced. 
Yet  this  has  ever  been  the  system  adopted  ; besides  which,  this 
process  offends  against  the  laws  of  attraction  and  gravitation, 
by  forcing  all  the  used  air  out  at  the  top,  and  causing  upward 
currents  ; whereas  it  should  rather  descend,  as  containing  the 
heavier  gases.  I except  always  the  carburetted-hvdrogen  from 
gas-lights,  &c.,  which  should  be  provided,  if  possible,  with  their 
own  conductors  immediately  over  them. 

Proper  ventilation,  indeed,  should  always  be  carried  on  with- 
out draughts  or  currents  of  air ; nor  can  it  be  effected  arti- 
ficially, unless  under  certain  natural  conditions; — and  these 
are : 
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I.  Purity  of  the  air  after  being  warmed, — 

II.  Uniformity  of  heat  necessary  for  all  specific  purposes, — ■ 

III.  A certain  degree  of  moisture, — 

IV.  Regularity  of  pressure, — 

V.  Obedience  to  the  laws  of  currents. 

Now,  all  these  I believe  to  have  been  attained  by  an  invention 
patented  by  Messrs.  Atkinson  and  Co., — but  which  is  not  suffi- 
ciently known.  I shall  therefore  describe  it  here,  in  order  to 
draw  that  attention  to  it  which  it  deserves,  as  well  as  to  state 
what  I consider  to  be  its  powers,  its  merits,  and  its  capabilities 
of  performance  ; — and  this  description  will  be  better  understood 
by  referring  to  the  diagram  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

This  apparatus  is  the  adaptation  of  two  cylindrical  boilers, — 
the  one  within  the  other, — with  an  air-chamber  between  the 
two.  First. — The  fire  or  furnace  is  in  the  centre  in  the  shape 
of  a cone, — the  base  being  formed  by  the  fire-bars,  which  are 
two  feet  in  diameter,  two  feet  three  inches  high,  with  an  open- 
ing six  inches  wide  at  the  apex.  The  upward  continuation  of 
this  opening  is  the  draught-chimney,  which  passes  through  the 
centre  of  the  steam-chest  to  the  height  of  about  one  foot  above 
the  dome,  which  itself  has  a lid  or  cover.  Thus,  as  the  fire  is 
fed  from  the  top,  this  may,  therefore,  be  called  the  feeding-box. 

Secondly. — At  right  angles  with  this  feeding-box,  a smoke- 
flue  is  given  off,  whicli  can  be  made  shorter  or  longer,  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  carried  out  anywhere  at  pleasure.  In  this 
is  inserted  a throttle-valve,  which  can  be  turned  to  admit  any 
amount  of  draught  required  for  the  combustion  of  fresh  fuel ; 
and  when  perfect  combustion  has  taken  place,  the  flue  can  be 
closed  to  retain  the  heat.  This  united  formation  of  the  furnace, 
feeding-box,  and  flue,  constitutes  an  almost  self-smoke-consuming 
apparatus. 

Thirdly. — The  first  boiler  over  the  furnace  is  very  small, 
being  only  three  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base,  widening  as  it 
reaches  the  apex  of  the  cone,  and  contracting  again  higher  up  : — 
it  contains  very  little  water  for  the  immediate  action  of  the  fire. 

Fourthly . — The  outer  boiler  is  six  inches  wide  all  the  way  up, 
and  is  connected  with  the  inner  boiler  by  a continuous  plate, 
which  forms  the  roof  of  the  air-chamber  between  them.  These 
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two  boilers  are  connected  together  by  several  pipes  opposite 
the  fire-bars, — so  that  water  is  constantly  running  from  the  outer 
to  the  inner  boiler,  and  the  feed-water  is  supplied  by  a pipe  to 
the  outer  boiler,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a large  waste-pipe. 

Fifthly. — Trorn  the  top  of  the  boilers  to  the  top  of  the  dome 
is  a confined  space  of  about  two  feet  six  inches  in  diameter, 
which  forms  the  steam-chest. 

Sixthly. — The  air-chamber  has  a diameter  of  five  inches  at  the 
bottom  and  ten  inches  at  the  top,  and  contains  certain  pipes 
which  are  connected  with  the  inner  boiler,  ascend  vertically  and 
pass  through  the  connecting  plate  of  the  two  boilers  into  the 
steam-chest.  The  outlet  for  the  air  is  through  the  outer  boiler, 
by  means  of  an  opening  eighteen  inches  long  by  nine  in 
width. 

Seventhly . — This  apparatus  stands  on  a square  iron  plinth, 
which  has  a door  in  front,  opening  into  an  enclosed  ash-pit. 
Another  door  at  the  side  gives  admission  to  the  air,  which 
passes  upwards  through  the  boiler,  and  out  at  the  above 
opening. 

Eighthly. — The  fire-bars  are  constructed  upon  a pivot,  moved 
by  a handle  outside  the  plinth  ; so  that  they  can  be  turned  up, 
to  throw  all  the  fire  out  into  the  ash-pit,  and  thus  extinguish 
it,  when  not  further  required, — a contrivance  which  obviates 
the  necessity  of  what  is  termed — hanking  the  jive.  The  rapidity 
of  combustion  here  is  such,  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  keeping 
fuel  in  a low  state  of  ignition ; and  thus  there  is  a great  saving 
in  its  consumption. 

A central  fire  thus  constructed,  of  two  feet  in  diameter  and 
six  feet  six  inches  in  height,  burning  almost  at  a white  heat, 
can  be  well  understood  to  be  very  powerful ; — the  consequence 
of  which  is  that  the  small  amount  of  water  immediately  under 
its  influence  is  very  readily  converted  into  steam,  and  being 
supplied  as  rapidly  with  fresh,  soon  makes  the  whole  water  in 
both  cylinders  of  the  same  temperature.  This  apparatus  satis- 
factorily proves  a problem,  till  now  unsolved,  of  the  incom- 
parably rapid  circulation  of  water  in  the  process  of  generating 
steam.  Indeed,  there  is  no  time  for  the  water  to  rest  any- 
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where ; inasmuch  as,  when  the  apparatus  is  at  full  work, 
the  water  flies  rapidly  round  and  round  through  both  cylin- 
ders, so  that  what  is  in  one  is  always  ascending,  while  that  in 
the  other  is  descending, — thus  completing  the  circuit.  It  is 
generally  supposed,  that  circulation  takes  place  in  the  common 
boiler ; but  that  cannot  be  the  case.  Whatever  be  the  amount 
of  ebullition,  there  must  be  always  a dead-weight  of  water,  and 
hence  arises  the  deposit  in  common  boilers.  To  return  to  our 
apparatus, — the  steam  thus  rapidly  generated  in  Atkinson’s 
boiler  flies  into  the  steam-chest  and  up  through  the  pipes  ; while 
the  more  aqueous  particles  descend  into  the  outer  cylinder, 
though  only  to  a very  trifling  extent,  reducing  the  temperature 
of  the  water  inside. 

Atkinson’s  apparatus  occupies  very  little  space,  being  only 
about  five  feet  square  by  nine  feet  in  height,  requires  no  brick- 
work of  any  kind,  is  nearly  self-smoke- consuming,  will  burn 
any  sort  of  fuel,  and  work  a six-horse-power  engine.  The  power 
it  has  of  drawing  the  air  through  the  air-chamber,  and  the 
rapidity,  also,  with  which  the  air  passes  through  it,  are  very 
great, — the  air  thus  supplied  being  of  the  purest  character  from 
not  stopping  long  enough  to  be  burnt  or  otherwise  deteriorated ; 
for  it  has  been  proved  capable  of  being  breathed  at  a tempera- 
ture of  120°  of  Fahrenheit.  At  a public  trial  of  this  boiler  at 
Mr.  Cater’s,  of  the  Grove  boiler-works,  Southwark,  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1857,  the  evaporation  of  water  during  a three 
hours’  experiment  was  found  to  be  at  the  rate  of  four  cubic 
feet  per  hour, — enough  to  drive  a four-horse-power  engine, — and 
the  consumption  of  coal  was  twenty-eight  pounds  per  hour,  and 
a rapid  passage  through  the  air-chamber  of  cold  air,  the  quantity 
of  which  was  calculated  to  exceed  3000  cubic  feet  per  minute. 
The  safety  of  this  boiler,  again,  is  not  one  of  its  least  merits, 
as  it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  an  accident  by  bursting 
to  occur ; because  the  water  is  never  still,  when  the  boiler  is  at 
work,  and  it  is  almost  equally  impossible  for  any  incrustation 
to  take  place  in  any  part. 

At  the  bottom  ot  the  outer  cylinder  a waste-pipe  is  fixed, 
which  when  opened  can  blow-off  any  deposit  or  debris  that  the 
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water  might  contain,  as  often  in  the  day  as  may  be  thought 
necessary, — thus  keeping  the  inner  plates  and  pipes  in  a perfectly 
pure  state.  As  far  as  regards  its  capabilities  as  a steam-boiler, 
some  improvements  are  evidently  required  ; — as  in  that  case  the 
air-chamber  would  be  needless,  and  of  course  so  much  more 
heat  could  be  retained.  I am  of  opinion,  that  if  a series  of  these 
boilers  of  increased  size  were  employed  for  the  use  of  ships, 
the  necessary  amount  of  steam  would  be  secured  at  less  sacrifice 
of  space  than  by  the  furnace  and  boilers  now  in  use ; and  one 
great  defect  would  be  obviated, — the  insufferable  heat  of  the 
engine-rooms — a heat  that  no  means  can  reduce,  and  which  is 
seldom  below  100°  to  120°.  There  would  be  another  end  also 
gained ; — the  steam  generated  by  this  apparatus  is  much  drier 
than  is  usually  obtained,  and  would  greatly  tend  to  prevent  the 
packing  of  the  cylinders  of  the  engine ; for  it  is  well  known, 
that  the  cylinders  condense  the  steam,  and  so  cause  great 
loss  of  power, — whereas,  were  the  steam  drier,  this  would  less 
frequently  occur. 

At  all  events,  this  is  an  entirely  new  adaptation  to  the  pur- 
poses of  steam-generating,  and  presents  an  extraordinary  natural 
resemblance  to  the  animal  organism.  The  furnace  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  vital  heat ; while  the  boilers  and  their  connexions 
represent  the  heart  and  blood-vessels,  and  the  air-chamber  the 
lungs.  The  furnace  being  thus  enclosed  requires  very  little 
more  attention  than  seeing  to  the  fire-bars  that  they  are  kept 
clear;  nor  is  any  great  amount  of  heat  felt,  when  the  door  is 
opened  for  this  purpose  ; — in  short,  nothing  at  all  in  compari- 
son with  that  evolved  on  the  stoking  and  feeding  of  the  furnaces 
attached  to  common  boilers.  Were  a series  of  Atkinson’s 
boilers  fitted  up  in  the  deep  holds  of  ships,  which  are  difficult 
to  ventilate, — a chamber  could  be  easily  constructed  above 
them,  which  would  be  called  the  feeding-room,  thus  making  two 
distinct  departments,  and,  consequently,  a twofold  division  of 
heat, — the  feeding-box  being  fitted  with  a valvular  apparatus, 
which  could  be  always  kept  charged ; so  that,  by  pulling  a 
chain,  the  stoker  below  could  feed  his  fire  when  necessary. 

Having  thus  stated  my  opinion  of  this  apparatus  as  a steam- 
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boiler,  my  next  object  is  to  speak  of  it  as  a ventilating  apparatus. 
Any  amount  of  pure,  hot,  unburnt  atmospheric  air  of  any  tem- 
perature could  be  conducted  through  a building  by  means  of 
suitable  conduits — such  as  wooden  troughs  lined  with  tin  or 
zinc,  or  even  highly  glazed  pipes  ; by  which  means  we  should 
succeed  in  obtaining  pure  oxygen,  regulated  according  to  the 
heat  required, — a desideratum  that  has  ever  appeared  to  me  the 
great  difficulty,  inasmuch  as  the  hot  air  usually  supplied,  not 
being  pure,  renders  ventilation  unnecessarily  extensive  and 
persistent,  while  by  this  apparatus  the  required  heat  could  be 
forwarded,  having  been  already  properly  ventilated.  Fare 
oxygen,  as  before  observed,  can  be  breathed  at  a very  high 
temperature  and  with  perfect  satisfaction  ; whereas,  were  it 
mixed  with  the  least  appreciable  quantity  of  carbon,  it  gives 
the  suffocating  sensation  which  is  experienced  in  large  assem- 
blies. The  heat  in  some  of  the  furnace-rooms  of  ships  (from 
128°  to  140°  Fahrenheit)  is  perfectly  killing  to  the  stokers  ; 
because  it  contains  an  excess  of  carbon,  which  cannot  be  always 
avoided,  though  innumerable  appliances  have  been  resorted  to 
for  that  purpose.  Nevertheless,  the  same  high  temperature  of 
pure  oxygen  can  be  inhaled  with  as  much  safety  and  comfort  as 
at  60°.  ‘ 

From  a small  apparatus  of  this  description  the  author  was 
enabled  some  years  since  to  obtain  the  action  of  the  steam- 
jets  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a vacuum  to  draw  off  foul  air 
from  any  part  of  a building,  as  well  as  to  try  the  effect  of  the 
horizontal  currents  of  pure  warm  atmospheric  air  charged  with 
moisture.  This  led  to  the  trial  of  drawing  off  the  air  laterally 
from  the  apartment ; and  it  was  found  that,  instead  of  carrying  it 
out  at  the  top  of  the  building,  it  could  be  removed  from  any 
given  point  at  the  sides  of  a room, — thus,  as  it  were,  slicing  the 
air  into  layers.  This  is  the  principle  I would  suggest  for  venti- 
lating the  furnace-holds  of  ships  by  means  of  the  steam-jets  ; 
for  pure  air  from  above  would  always  follow ; — and  thus  these 
Plutonian  or  Satanic  rooms  might  be  made  more  endurable.  It 
is  in  vain  to  use  the  fanning  or  brazier  apparatus  ; for  they  yield 
only  a very  partial  benefit. 
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AVe  have  yet  to  see  the  effect  in  this  country  of  the  applica- 
tion of  pure  oxygen  at  a high  and  steady  temperature  in  very 
large  conservatories.  The  radiated  heat  there  used  has  hitherto 
been  so  mixed  with  carbon,  that  without  great  care  and  constant 
vigilance  the  plants  must  inevitably  become  diseased.  The 
houses  at  Kew,  I believe,  could  be  ventilated  in  the  purest  and 
most  complete  manner  at  half  the  present  outlay,  which  pro- 
bably does  not  amount  to  much  less  than  10,000Z.  a year. 
Under  the  present  system,  there  is  always  great  waste  of  heat, 
rendering  ventilation  necessarv  to  reduce  the  amount  of  carbon 
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that  accompanies  it ; whereas  the  true  principle  would  be — to 
supply  only  the  amount  of  heated  oxygen  required.  The  only 
ventilation  necessary  would  then  be  effected  by  reducing  the  car- 
bon evolved  from  the  plants  themselves.  In  the  former  case,  the 
carbon  in  the  hot  air  makes  it  so  dry,  as  imperatively  to  call  for 
the  constant  watering  of  the  plants ; whereas  in  the  latter  case 
the  steam-jet  could  be  applied  and  the  air  moistened,  as  by  a 
gentle  dew.  In  this  latter  case,  likewise,  the  plants  would  be 
always  healthy,  and  their  floweriug  capacities,  as  contradistin- 
guished from  their  vegetation,  would  be  much  more  scientifi- 
cally managed.  These  same  principles,  if  carried  to  the  fruit- 
forciug  houses,  would  produce  a size  and  flavour  of  fruit  hitherto 
quite  unknown.  As  things  are  at  present,  carbon  does  the 
principal  part  of  the  business  at  the  risk  of  insects  and  disease; — 
which,  combined  with  any  accidental  neglect,  alike  destroy  its 
size,  crop,  and  flavour ; whereas  pure  warm  oxygen  would  require 
but  a tithe  of  the  attention  and  anxiety,  and  would  at  once 
produce  a healthy  growth,  large  quantity,  and  an  excellent 
quality  of  fruit.  To  make  air  warm  and  then  be  compelled  to 
purify  and  ventilate  it  afterwards, — has  always  appeared  to  me 
a very  round-about  process ; and  I cannot  call  to  mind  any 
means  now  adopted  to  apply  hot  air,  except  on  this  principle. 
To  get  it  pure,  therefore,  at  first,  and  to  be  able  to  direct  it  at 
any  given  temperature,  or  in  any  given  quantity  to  every  part 
of  a building,  seems  to  me  a far  simpler  process. 

Tor  large  public  buildings,  I have  never  seen  any  apparatus  so 
well  adapted  as  Atkinson’s,  or  at  all  approaching  it — as  regards 
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the  true  principles  of  warming  and  ventilation  in  all  the  points 
I have  laid  down ; — namely,  purity  of  air,  uniformity  of  heat, 
degree  of  moisture,  regularity  of  pressure,  and  obedience  to  the 
law  of  horizontal  currents.  For  the  use  of  ships,  workhouses, 
hospitals,  and  asylums,  I believe,  it  would  be  invaluable.  Its 
steam-power  could  always  be  of  service  and  made  available  for 
many  purposes.  It  could  supply  any  amount  of  hot  water  for 
the  use  of  the  inmates ; and  with  an  apparatus  attached,  it 
might  be  made  available  for  cooking  to  any  extent.  A small 
chamber,  too,  might  be  devoted  to  drying  linen  by  a pure,  brisk, 
hot  atmosphere  introduced  through  it  at  120°  of  temperature, — 
and  this  without  the  risk  of  destroying  its  fabric,  as  is  usually 
done  by  the  carbon  in  hot  closets.  Such  an  apparatus,  erected  in 
any  convenient  part  of  a garrison,  would  be  of  immense  service, 
and  effect  a saving  in  all  its  washing  departments.  Should  the 
steam  not  be  wanted  for  motive  power,  it  could  be  condensed 
by  a simple  process  ; and  on  board  of  ships  the  sea-water  coidd 
be  distilled  for  daily  use,  and  even  for  the  boilers  at  present  in 
use,  at  a great  saving  of  the  labour  expended  in  cleaning  them 
from  the  incrustations  of  salt  water. 

I need  not  here  further  mention  the  diseases  that  are  the 
natural  consequences  of  living  in  unventilated  places,  or  the 
noxious  influences  arising  in  the  systems  of  either  plants, 
animals,  or  man,  from  morbid  or  impure  air,  or  the  malaria 
therefrom : — these  are  patent  to  every  one.  The  history  of  our 
epidemic  diseases  should  ere  now  have  convinced  us  of  this.  The 
Legislature  publicly  recognises  the  fact  by  its  acts.  It  has 
passed  the  Burial-in-towns  Act,  the  Metropolitan  Amendment 
Act,  and  other  measures,  for  the  express  purpose  of  counter- 
acting the  pernicious  effects  of  any  or  all  causes  of  disease  from 
miasmata  arising  from  whatever  sources  ; and  it  must  still  keep 
a vigilant  eye  on  this  most  important  branch  of  its  duties,  as  a 
paternal  government.  I am  only,  therefore,  adding  my  mite,  as 
every  good  citizen  should,  in  pointing  out  still  further  the  best 
way  of  procedure  towards  attaining  a perfect  system  of  warm- 
ing and  ventilation. 
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DESCRIPTION. 

Fire  bars,  two  feet  diameter,  three  inches  above  the  water-level. 

The  furnace,  two  feet  six  inches  high. 

The  opening  to  ditto  at  the  apex,  six  inches. 

The  feeding-box,  with  lid,  twelve  inches  opening. 

The  chimney. 

The  throttle- valve. 

The  inner  boiler  over  the  furnace,  threa  inches  at  the  base,  four  in 
opening  to  dome. 

The  outer  boiler,  six  inches  at  base. 

The  vertical  pipes  from  inner  boiler. 

The  connecting  water-pipes  between  the  two  boilers. 

The  steam  chest  or  dome. 

The  outer  feed-pipe. 

The  waste-pipe. 

The  air  chamber. 

The  opening  to  ditto  in  the  plinth. 

The  outlet  for  the  hot  air,  nine  inches  by  eighteen  inches. 

The  plinth,  five  feet  square  by  sixteen  inches  high. 

The  ash-pit  door,  having  a smaller  door  in  its  centre. 

The  handle  for  turning  the  fire-bars  up  to  throw  out  fire  into  ash-pit. 
The  door  to  admit  air  through  three  sides  of  the  plinth. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

CHARLATANISM  AND  QUACKERY. 

Quacks  generally  considered — Unlearned  and  ignorant  quacks : their  prosperous 
condition : patronised  especially  by  the  religious  press,  and  through  it,  by  the 
religious  public — Government-patronage  of  quackery:  its  cause — Remedy 
proposed — Address  to  the  profession ; also  to  the  pill-swallowing  public — 
Learned  quackery,  and  its  general  history — Homoeopathy  and  its  infinitesimal 
doses : its  great  dependence  on  the  faith  of  the  patient : its  inconsistencies — 
Cures  only  effected,  where  Nature  would  cure  of  herself — Hydropathy  : its 
baths,  wet  sheets,  and  regime  : how  far  it  does  good,  and  where  it  ceases  to 
do  so — Electro-magnetism,  mesmerism,  clairvoyance,  table-rapping,  &c. — 
Benevolent  quackery  exposed — The  profession  must  un-quaclc  itself,  to  put 
down  quackery  in  others. 

A volume  miglit  be  written  on  the  subject  of  quackery  with- 
out exhausting  the  subject, — which  is  of  much  more  serious 
import  than  is  implied  by  its  designation.  In  fact,  to  do  it  any 
degree  of  justice,  it  should  be  considered  at  some  length,  and  in 
many  various  aspects  ; whereas  the  limits  of  this  work  compel  me 
to  treat  it  very  summarily.  I shall  content  myself,  therefore, 
with  a few  observations  adapted  for  popular  use,  intended 
simply  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  general  reader  to  the  dangers 
threatened.  Eor  the  sake  of  simplicity,  then,  I shall  divide  the 
whole  legion  of  quacks  into  two  distinct  bodies, — the  unlearned 
and  the  learned , — bestowing  a few  paragraphs  on  each. 

The  unlearned  quack — the  obtuse,  ignorant  blockhead — 
naturally  comes  first: — in  fact,  it  is  impossible  to  put  him  in 
the  back-ground ; for  he  bustles  forward  everywhere,  announces 
himself  in  every  company  to  which  he  can  gain  admittance, 
placards  himself  on  every  wall,  in  every  shop-window,  and  takes 
possession  of  the  columns  of  our  newspapers,  the  fly-leaves  of 
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all  our  periodicals.  The  fraternity,  let  me  add,  boasts  of  a high 
antiquity,  and  it  might  form  an  interesting  subject  of  discussion, 
whether  we,  who  form  the  present  race  of  mankind,  or  our  pro- 
genitors, have  listened  most  credulously  to  their  flaming  pro- 
fessions. One  thing,  however,  is  quite  apparent,  and  it  is 
this : — that  the  increase  of  quacks,  and  quack  remedies  and 
nostrums,  has  ever  been  commensurate  with  the  increase  of  our 
population.  It  is  evident,  also,  that  the  worldly  condition  of 
these  impostors  has  amazingly  improved  since  the  days  of  our 
forefathers. 

The  quack  doctor  of  the  last  century,  in  his  broad-brimmed, 
pointed  hat,  loug  flowing  beard,  and  Vandyked  collar,  travelled 
through  the  country  in  his  own  peculiar  vehicle,  accompanied 
bv  a fancifully-dressed  youth,  who  cried  in  a shrill  voice — “ My 
father  cures  all  sorts  of  distempers,”  to  which  the  modest 
parent  responded — “ The  child  speaks  truth or  else  by  a 
sturdy,  impudent  jester  or  fool,  who  filled  the  pauses  of  his 
master’s  learned  discourse  with  sallies  of  mirth  and  fun,  too 
often  highly-flavoured  with  personal  allusion  of  the  least  deli- 
cate character.  This  worthy  was  for  the  most  part  content  to 
practise  his  plundering  propensities  on  the  poor  peasant  or 
besotted  hind  at  fairs,  mops,  and  merry-makiugs.  Now,  the 
quack  of  a later  day  has  been  taught  by  experience,  that  igno- 
rance and  credulitjr  are  by  no  means  exclusively  confined  to 
the  lowly-born  and  illiterate,  and  he  has  reaped  a golden  har- 
vest from  this  discovery.  Assuming  the  title  of  professor  and 
the  symbols  of  authority,  he  now  dwells  in  a magnificent 
mansion,  and  rides  in  a handsome  chariot ; while  the  functions 
of  the  bawling  boy  or  indefatigable  jester  he  transfers  to  the 
press,  which  does  the  work  for  him  infinitely  better,  devoting 
itself  soul  and  body  to  his  interests. 

Mark,  too ; — the  pill-driver  has  the  sagacity  to  prefer  the 
religious  press, — that  press,  which — though  professing  to  dif- 
fuse the  maxims  of  peace,  mercy,  and  love,  “ the  medicine  of  a 
mind  diseas’d” — yet  scruples  not  to  disseminate  in  the  same 
pages  the  murderous  mischiefs  of  the  quack,  for  the  sake  of 
participating  in  the  plunder.  That  the  religious  press  does 
not  stand  alone,  (I  wish  it  did,)  as  the  trumpeter  of  false  pro- 
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mises,  is  no  excuse  for  the  course,  that,  with  a few  rare  excep- 
tions, it  has  so  generally  adopted.  That  it  should  leud  its 
powerful  aid  at  all  in  the  furtherance  of  frauds  so  vile,  is  an 
anomaly  so  glaring  and  enormous,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  imagine  on  what  grounds  it  can  be  defended.  It  is,  how- 
ever,— and  there  is  no  denying  it, — a fact  very  well  known  to 
the  whole  tribe  of  nostrum-mongers,  that  advertisements  in  a 
religious  publication  are  invariably  productive  of  a larger  con- 
sumption than  those  announced  by  any  other  organ.  Why  is 
this  ? Simply,  I believe,  because  such  publications  are  read  by 
a simple-minded,  unsophisticated  class  of  persons,  less  intimate 
with  the  villanies  of  the  world,  and  consequently  less  open  to 
suspicion.  Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  the  fact  is  certain. 

Let  the  religious  publishers  look  seriously  at  this  matter. 
They  know  well  enough,  that  the  sovereign  specifics,  with  which 
they  fill  their  pages  and  columns  for  a consideration,  are  but  so 
many  mendacious  pretences  for  extorting  money  from  the 
ailing  and  credulous.  In  becoming  the  tools  of  the  quack, 
then,  they  lower  themselves  to  his  level  by  countenancing 
falsehood  and  deceit ; for  what  faith  can  we  place  in  a religious 
organ,  which,  while  solemnly  warning  its  readers  to  prepare  for 
a future  state,  informs  them,  that  at  the  moderate  price  of 
thirteenpence-halfpenny  (family  boxes  containing  three — two- 
and-nine  !)  they  may,  if  not  dispense  with  the  condition  of 
mortality  altogether,  at  least  defer  its  fulfilment  to  an  indefi- 
nite period  ? 

The  more  sensible  and  reflecting  portion  of  the  public  have 
long  been  fully  aware  of  the  crying  sins  of  this  blockhead  race 
of  quacks,  and  energetic  representations  to  the  governing 
powers  have  not  been  wanting,  setting  forth  the  abominations 
of  the  system,  and  urging  the  claims  of  an  ignorant  population 
to  be  protected  from  such  assaults  on  their  credulity.  Never- 
theless, the  Government  does  nothing,  and  will  do  nothing, — 
and  for  a reason  which,  if  not  very  creditable,  is  at  least  suffi- 
ciently apparent.  This  tribe  of  pill-vendors  and  pretended 
hygeists  enjoy  the  patronage  of  the  Government,  and  have  its 
sanction  to  poison  the  people  to  any  extent  they  can  accomplish 
by  the  arts  of  lying  and  puffing, — simply,  because  they  pay  to  the 
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bv  the  Indians.  It  was  first  introduced  into  Europe  a.d. 

1618. 

In  small  doses,  from  half  a grain  to  two  grains,  it  acts  as  a 
sudorific  by  causing  slight  nausea,  and  is  therefore  very  useful 
in  infantile  disorders.  In  larger  doses,  ranging  from  ten  to 
twenty  grains  in  water,  it  produces  vomiting.  It  should  always 
be  given,  like  every  other  emetic  medicine,  on  a full  stomach.  It 
is  possessed,  also,  of  purgative  properties. 

Ipecacuanha  Wine  ; — (dose,  niii  ad  3iii : 2 minims  to  3 
drachms.) 

Composed  of  ipecacuanha-root  §i  (1  ounce)  and  sherry 

wine  Qi  (1  pint).  Steep  for  fourteen  days  ; — then  strain. 
This  is  a most  valuable  medicine,  as  may  be  seen  from  its  great 
range  of  doses.  Combined  with  the  alkalis  in  small  doses  for 
infantile  diseases,  it  has  the  effect  of  gently  stimulating  all 
glandular  actions.  Infants  at  the  breast  should  be  tenderly 
and  mildly  treated ; and  minute  doses,  even  of  one  or  two 
drops,  exert  a beneficial  influence.  As  they  increase  in  years, 
the  dose  may  be  increased  ; — nay,  even  when  very  young,  if  it 
be  necessary  to  empty  their  stomachs  by  an  emetic,  from  half  a 
drachm  to  a drachm  of  this  wine  may  be  given  in  any  proper 
vehicle  for  the  purpose  of  unloading  their  systems  without 
injury  to  their  delicate  organs ; whereas  the  mineral  emetics, 
such  as  the  antimony,  often  act  with  great  violence.  Some  robust 
children  are  only  influenced  by  the  antimonials  ; while  others  of 
more  tender  organisms,  should  be  treated  by  vegetable  nauseants, 
such  as  ipecacuanha.  It  is  diuretic,  sudorific,  aperient, — and 
acts  most  beneficially  both  on  the  mucous  membranes  and 
glandular  system. 

Jalap  ; — (dose,  9ss  ad  3ss  : 10  to  30  grains.) 

The  tuber  of  a species  of  convolvulus,  indigenous  to 
Mexico  ; introduced  into  Europe  1606. 

Acts  as  a purgative,  especially  with  children  having  hard  and 
swollen  bellies  ; — destroys  and  brings  away  worms.  In  sudden 
cases  of  croup,  a full  dose  once  or  twice  repeated  will  remove 
its  dangerous  character. 

Nitre  or  Nitrate  of  Potass; — (dose,  gr.  v ad  gr.  xxx : 
5 to  30  grains.) 
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Acts  as  a diuretic,  and  causes  perspiration ; — is  also  a purgative, 
and  a stimulating  expectorant.  In  large  and  full  doses,  it  re- 
lieves dropsies  brought  on  by  any  sudden  arrest  of  functions, 
as  well  also  as  the  dropsies  incident  to  organic  diseases. 

Opium  ; — (dose,  gr.ss  ad  gr.  iii : J grain  to  3 grains.) 

This  is  the  exuding  juice  of  the  large  white  poppy  (papaver 
somnifermn ),  which  is  obtained  from  the  living  plant  by 
incision  with  a knife,  and  exudes  freely,  becoming  after- 
wards thickened  on  exposure  to  the  air ; — in  which  form 
it  is  termed  crude  or  lump  opium. 

It  has  an  acid  base — namely,  meconic  acid ; and  its  acting  prin- 
ciple is  the  meconate  of  morphia.  This  acid,  however,  is  neu- 
tralised and  destroyed  by  the  acetic  and  other  acids ; and  the 
alkaloid  base  (morphia)  becomes  allied  to  the  latter  in  several 
preparations, — such  as  the  acetate,  citrate,  muriate,  &c.,  of 
morphia ; thus  getting  rid  of  the  gummy  resinous  matter  form- 
ing the  larger  mass.  Nevertheless,  this  possesses  a powerful 
bitter  principle,  on  which  much  of  the  value  of  the  drug  de- 
pends,— especially  in  fevers  and  inflammatory  actions  of  the 
internal  structures,  and  the  pains  arising  therefrom. 

There  are  many  other  preparations  of  this  drug  used  in  me- 
dicine ; — such  as  the  confection,  the  electuary,  the  extract,  the 
pill; — Castile-soap  and  opium; — compound-chalk  and  opium- 
powder; — Dover’s-powder ; — laudanum,  or  tincture  of  opium; 
— Battley’s  solution ; — paregoric  elixir  ; — ammoniated  tincture 
of  opium  ; — liquorice-lozenge  with  opium  ; — and  other  combi- 
nations : — all  showing  the  great  variety  of  forms  in  which 
opium  is  introduced  into  the  system,  and  bringing  out  its 
acting  principle  or  base,  its  narcotic  bitter,  and  other  properties, 
according  to  the  uses  and  ends  desired. 

Tincture  of  Opium,  or  Laudanum  ; — (dose,  Hlv  ad  rrtxx  : 
5 to  20  minims.) 

Composed  of  opium  3v  (5  drachms),  rectified  spirits  of  wine 
gviii  (S  ounces)  : — steep  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain. 
Nineteen  minims  contain  one  grain  of  opium. 

In  small  doses  stimulant ; in  larger,  anodyne,  sedative,  and  nar- 
cotic. As  a rule,  it  should  not  be  given,  when  the  tongue  is 
furred,  or  coated  and  moist.  If  from  this  state,  however,  that 
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organ  becomes  suddenly  dry  and  brown,  denoting  incipient 
inflammation,  it  may  be  given, — though  at  once  withdrawn 
when  the  tongue  becomes  moist  again.  Again,  if  the  tongue 
be  moist  and  pale,  without  fur,  it  should  not  be  given ; as  it 
would  then  promote  congestive  action,  increase  the  fur,  and  so 
render  the  tongue  foul.  In  all  these  cases,  the  henbane  is  the 
best  sedative,  combined  with  alkalis.  Intense  pain,  however, 
may — if  absolutely  necessary — be  relieved  by  one  dose  of  opium ; 
but  it  must  not  be  continued.  To  do  so,  indeed,  would  be  the 
height  of  imprudence ; because,  as  the  system  is  in  a state  of 
congestion,  it  requires  rousing — while  opium  produces  the 
very  reverse  effect.  It  is  for  this  reason,  also,  that  it  is  so 
injurious  in  bronchial  congestions,  when  used  in  the  form  of 
linctuses.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  if  the  tongue  be  clean, 
bare,  red,  dry,  or  brown,  the  opium  is  called-for  in  preference 
to  the  henbane ; and  in  these  cases  it  were  well  to  combine  it 
with  an  acid, — the  preparation  of  opium  best  suited  thereto 
being  the  paregoric. 

A strange  error  with  regard  to  this  drug  seems  to  me  to  run 
through  all  treatises  on  medicines,  and  to  be  propagated  by  all 
our  professional  writers, — namely,  that  it  is  not,  as  a general 
rule,  to  be  given  in  purely  inflammatory  actions.  Now,  so  far 
from  this,  my  own  experience,  confirmed  also  by  sound  Grlosso- 
logical  rules,  convinces  me,  that  at  these  times  the  greatest 
quantity  can  be  taken  with  perfect  safety  and  the  best  effects, — 
the  very  same  large  doses  condemned  by  many  authors  proving 
beneficial,  even  to  the  saving  of  life. 

I am  convinced,  in  fact,  that  when  a thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  appearances  of  the  tongue,  both  as  indications  of 
disease  and  guides  for  the  administration  of  medicine,  shall 
have  become  more  general  in  the  profession,  they  will,  as  a 
body,  obtain  a more  perfect  hold  on  disease,  and  be  enabled  to 
give  remedies  with  far  greater  certainty  of  success.  Thus,  in 
diarrhoea  or  cholera,  when  the  tongue  is  white  or  furred,  a 
simple  dose  of  prepared-chalk  acts  as  an  antacid,  and  one 
gram  ol  powdered  opium  in  a pill  relieves  pain;  whereas,  were 
laudanum  combined  with  the  chalk-mixture  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, that  medicine  would  induce  feverish  symptoms, 
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with  thirst ; because  laudanum  arrests  secreting  actions.  In 
case  of  a red,  dry  tongue,  likewise,  accompanied  with  thirst,  if 
the  compound  chalk-powder  and  opium  be  given,  the  alkali 
only  aggravates  the  evil ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  opium 
or  laudanum  given  alone  acts  most  beneficially  ; — all  of  which 
shows,  what  I would  once  more  insist  on, — the  value  of  the 
tongue,  as  indicating  the  condition  of  the  secretions,  and  so  pre- 
venting a great  but  very  common  error  in  treatment. 

The  same  argument  applies  with  regard  to  all  the  prepara- 
tions of  opium.  As  respects  Dover’s-powder,  for  instance, — 
(which  is  the  compound  ipecacuanha  powder  of  the  pharmaco- 
poeia,) if  it  be  used  with  a dry,  small,  red,  and  parched  tongue,  no 
sudorific  action  will  follow,  as  was  intended ; but  the  skin  will 
become  heated,  and  the  face  flushed  and  hectic ; — because  an 
alkali  and  an  opiate  have  been  used,  when  the  case  required 
an  acid  with  an  opiate.  Dover’s-powder,  however,  may  be  used 
with  advantage  in  the  slight  irritations  of  a cold,  producing  a 
hot,  feverish  state  of  the  system,  combined  with  a furred,  moist 
tongue  ; — for  in  this  case  the  sudorific  effect  will  ensue.  With 
regard,  also,  to  the  combinations  of  opium  with  the  aromatics, 
similar  rules  will  prove  unerring. 

Doyer’s-powder  ; — called  also  Compound  Opium-powder, 
and  Compound  Ipecacuanha-powder  ; — (dose,  gr.  v ad  gr.  xx  : 
5 to  20  grains.) 

Composed  of  opium  and  ipecacuanha,  one  part  each,  and 
sulphate  of  potass,  eight  parts  ; — so  that  ten  grains 
contain  one  of  opium. 

To  allay  irritations  in  the  congestive  inflammatory  actions, — 
or  in  fevers, — in  gout,  rheumatism,  dysenter}'-  in  its  milder 
forms,  &c., — and  in  congestive  states,  when  colds  and  catarrhs 
are  present,  to  promote  perspiration ; for  which  cases  it  is  taken 
in  gruel  at  bed-time.  It  may  happen  that  this  powder  will  not 
have  the  desired  effect  on  the  first  night ; yet  on  the  second  or 
third  it  will  do  all  the  service  that  could  have  been  wished. 

Paregoric,  or  Paregoric  Elixir, — called  also  Camphor- 
ated Tincture  of  Opium,  or  Compound  Tincture  of  Opium ; — 
(dose,  T»iv  ad  3i : 5 minims  to  1 drachm.) 

Composed  of  camphor  di  (1  scruple),  opium  and  benzoic- 
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acid,  3ss  each  drachm  each),  spirits  of  wine  Oi  (1  pint) : 
— steep  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain. 

Anodyne,  sedative  and  sudorific.  In  minute  doses  for  in- 
fants, combined  with  alkalis,  it  allays  irritation,  and  soothes 
pain,  without  arresting  any  function.  The  doses  may  be  in- 
creased for  older  children.  It  is  useful,  likewise,  in  slight 
inflammatory  coughs.  It  combines  well  with  either  a stimulant 
or  alkaline  expectorant,  and  is  useful  in  congestive  coughs, 
when  used  in  small  doses, — as  well,  also,  as,  combined  with 
acid  cough-mixtures,  in  inflammatory  actions  of  the  bronchial- 
tubes  and  in  bronchitis.  In  large  doses  it  is  most  beneficial, 
when  combined  with  Epsom-salts ; — as  it  allays  the  griping 
sometimes  occasioned  by  the  latter.  It  is  highly  useful,  like- 
wise, when  combined  with  Epsom-salts  and  sulphuric-acid,  in 
piles.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  be  an  intermediate  anodyne  between 
henbane  and  the  direct  opiates. 

Syrup  of  Eed-poppies  ; — slightly  anodyne,  and  used  with 
the  acid-mixtures  and  gargles,  which  it  makes  more  grateful  to 
the  taste,  and  pleasanter  in  use. 

Syeup  of  Saffron  ; — tends  to  take  off  the  rawness  of  any 
of  the  alkaline  medicines, — especially  when  prescribed  for 
children,  and  is  beneficial  in  measles  and  eruptive  diseases. 

Sugar  added  to  cough-mixtures  and  stimulating  expecto- 
rants, with  some  of  the  balsam  of  Tolu,  is  equal  to  syrup 
of  Tolu,  and  allays  irritation. 

Rhubarb  ( Turkey ) ; — (dose,  gr.  v ad  gr.  xxx : 5 to  30 
grains.) 

Small  doses,  from  five  to  ten  grains , to  adults,  act  as  a tonic 
and  stomachic,  and  form  what  is  called  “the  dinner-pill,”  when 
combined  with  some  warm  aromatic  gum,  as  guaiacum,  &c. 
In  larger  doses  it  is  laxative,  and  in  larger  still,  purgative.  It 
is  more  useful,  however,  in  infants’  and  children’s  complaints, 
than  in  those  of  adults, — when  given  in  moderate  doses,  or  in 
combination  with  other  powders. 

Scahmony  ; — (dose,  gr.  ii  ad  gr.  x : 2 to  10  grains.) 

It  stimulates  the  mucous  secretion  of  the  bowels,  and  re- 
moves disintegrated  portions  of  mucous  membranes,  which 
often  obstruct  and  irritate  the  alimentary  canal, — producing 
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slimy  stools.  It  should  never,  however,  be  given,  unless  the 
tongue  is  furred,  slimy-looking,  and  moist.  This  is  especially 
useful  to  infants  and  children  in  combination  with  other  pow- 
ders, as  it  destroys  and  brings  away  worms. 

Taetaeised  Antimony  ; — (dose,  gr.  y1^  ad  gr.  iv  : l-16th 
of  a grain  to  4 grains.) 

The  most  appropriate  way  of  administering  this  medicine  is 
— to  mix  one  grain  with  four  drachms  of  water  by  rubbing  it 
down  in  a clean  mortar.  Every  drachm  will  thus  contain  a 
quarter  of  a grain.  It  may  then  be  given  in  doses  from  fifteen 
minims  (npxv),  containing  one-sixteenth  of  a grain  each,  and 
upwards — frequently  repeated.  It  is  most  useful  in  all  con- 
gestive states  of  the  system,  and  in  coughs  from  bronchial  con- 
gestions, when  the  tongue  is  loaded  or  furred  upon  the  centre, 
— acting  as  a stimulating  expectorant,  and  thus  relieving  the 
lungs.  It  likewise  stimulates  the  secreting  powers  of  the 
stomach,  producing  a slight  nausea. 

When  combined  with  the  alkalis  and  their  carbonates,  it 
acts  most  beneficially  upon  the  glands,  and  more  particularly  the 
liver, — inducing  perspiration  on  the  skin,  and  increased  action 
of  the  kidneys.  It  is  alterative  likewise,  and  gently  laxative. 
TSTo  other  drug,  in  fact,  has  a like  curative  action  in  cleansing, 
purifying,  and  purging  the  system  in  its  loaded  or  congested 
states,  without  doing  violence  thereto,  or  remaining  therein,  as 
it  is  free  from  all  cumulative  properties ; — besides  which,  its 
doses  can  be  very  nicely  regulated  to  attain  all  its  curative 
benefits. 

In  large  doses,  it  acts  as  an  emetic ; — and  in  the  event  of 
anything  pernicious  having  been  eaten,  or  in  congested  condi- 
tions of  the  stomach — denoted  by  a foul  and  furred  tongue 
— especially  when  convulsions  or  apoplectic  fits  are  present, 
it  often  prevents  the  accompanying  paralysis  of  these  attacks. 
It  should  never,  however,  be  given  to  infants,  or  even  children, 
unless  most  urgently  called  for ; — neither  should  it  he  ad- 
ministered in  any  inflammatory  action  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
nor  when  the  tongue  is  clean  or  red.  On  the  whole,  when  well 
handled,  it  is  one  of  the  most  useful  drugs  in  the  pharmacopoeia. 

N.B. — In  medical  works  generally,  tartarised  antimony  is 
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considered  incompatible  with  the  alkalis  and  tlieir  carbonates ; 
— but  this  I believe  to  be  wholly  a mistake,  as  I have  often 
proved  it  by  a large  experience  in  their  combination. 

Common  Prepared  Chalk,  or  Crab’s-eyes  ; — (dose,  gr.  x 
ad  gi : 10  grains  to  1 oz.) 

In  small  doses  for  infants  and  children  it  is  highly  beneficial 
as  an  antacid,  and  for  its  power  of  absorbing  the  superfluous 
watery  secretions  of  the  alimentary  canal,  in  which  respect  it 
differs  both  from  the  soda  and  magnesia.  In  larger  doses,  it 
relieves  excessive  watery  evacuations.  In  thin,  small,  delicate 
infants,  too,  it  prevents  them  from  too  quickly  losing  their  vital 
elements,  and — when  gross  and  large — hinders  them  from  being 
too  suddenly  depressed  by  liquid  evacuations.  In  active  acid 
diarrhoeas,  where  the  tongue  is  foul  or  coated,  it  acts  as  an 
antacid,  and  checks  them. 

When  acid  diarrhoeas  have  caused  the  complete  evacuation  of 
all  foecal  matter,  or  nearly  so,  from  the  bowels,  and  these  actions 
are  still  in  force,  very  large  doses  of  chalk — such  even  as  an 
ounce  diluted  in  an  ounce  and  a half  of  water — may  be  given 
with  advantage,  and  continued  till  the  action  stops.  Unless 
this  is  done,  which  will  be  clearly  indicated  by  the  tongue  being 
moist  and  furred,  or  white  and  flabby,  inflammation  will  set  in, 
when  the  reverse  symptoms  will  be  noticed — namely,  a dry, 
brown,  or  red  tongue  ; — in  which  case  the  acid  treatment  is  indi- 
cated. It  is  always  judicious,  therefore,  to  prevent  the  higher 
orders  of  disease  from  occurring,  by  correcting  the  causes  that 
lead  thereto  ; — nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  disease  is  ever 
marked  by  gradation  and  law  of  action. 

Epsom-salts,  or  Sulphate  or  Magnesia  ; — (dose,  5ii  ad 
§ii  : 2 drachms  to  2 oz.) 

The  use  of  this  very  popular  purgative  is  well  known.  Small 
doses,  largely  diluted  with  hot  water,  and  allowed  to  cool,  act 
beneficially  when  frequently  repeated.  They  are  very  cumu- 
lative, however,  in  some  systems  under  certain  conditions ; and 
there  are  some,  with  whom  they  will  not  always  act  promptly. 
Care  should  then  be  used,  that  too  much  may  not  be  suffered 
to  collect  in  the  system,  so  that,  when  an  action  does  occur,  it 
may  be  continued  to  excess.  One  large  dose,  well  diluted, 
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should  be  allowed  its  own  time  to  operate.  Salts  should  always 
be  dissolved  in  the  proportion  of  one  ounce  to  two  ounces  of 
boiling  water,  and  allowed  to  cool. 

Quinine  ; — (dose,  gr.ss  ad  gr.  v:  grain  to  5 grains.) 

The  combination  of  the  alkaloid,  or  acting-principle  of  the 
cinchona  bark,  with  an  acid,  forming  a salt. 

This  is  a most  valuable  salt,  combined  with  an  intensely 
bitter  element.  Its  effect  on  the  system  is,  to  supply  it  with 
a bitter  principle,  while  the  elective  action  of  the  system  itself 
takes  either  the  alkaloid  or  the  acid, — according  as  it  has  need 
of  either.  It  is  frequently  given  without  certainty,  as  is  proved 
by  its  often  doing  rather  harm  than  good,  while,  at  other  times, 
it  acts  with  decidedly  beneficial  effect.  Indeed,  whatever  the 
symptoms  may  be  that  lead  medical  practitioners  to  administer 
quinine,  it  can  never  be  given  with  that  certainty  which  all  medi- 
cine should  have,  unless  the  general  condition  of  the  patient’s 
secretions  be  well  understood ; — for  on  the  failure  of  the  one 
rests  that  of  the  other,  and  the  tongue  is  here  the  truest  guide. 

Decoction  of  bark  with  carbonate  of  soda  will,  it  is  well 
known,  act  more  beneficially  at  one  time  than  quinine,  while  at 
another  the  reverse  will  take  place — and  that,  too,  under  ap- 
parently similar  circumstances.  Now,  reference  to  the  tongue 
makes  all  this  clear.  Whatever  the  disease  may  be,  under 
which  the  system  labours,  and  one  or  other  of  these  agents  seems 
to  be  required,  in  case  of  the  tongue  being  furred,  or  coated, 
and  moist,  the  alkaline  form  should  be  employed  ; whereas,  on 
the  other  hand, — if  that  organ  be  pale,  but  neither  coated  nor 
loaded,  or  else  red,  clean,  glary,  or  dry, — then  the  quinine  is  the 
most  proper  medicine  to  be  employed.  In  this  instance,  too, 
it  should  be  combined  with  sufficient  acid  to  dissolve  it,  or 
even  an  additional  quantity  besides. 

In  all  febrile  and  inflammatory  actions  great  sympathy 
always  exists  between  the  stomach  and  large  intestines.  When 
the  stomach,  for  instance,  loses  any  of  its  digestive  secretions,  or 
its  free  gastric  acid,  the  bowels  cease  to  act,  and  the  tongue  be- 
comes dry,  attended  with  thirst.  In  this  case  the  benefit  of 
quinine  is  at  once  apparent;  for  its  bitter  principle  relieves 
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the  thirst,  and  lessens  fever  by  so  doing,  while  the  stomach 
itself  receives  the  benefit  of  the  alkaloid  ; — its  inflamma- 
tory or  febrile  action  having  first  been  relieved  by  the  acid. 
Meanwhile,  the  large  intestines  also  sympathise  in  this  sudden 
restoration  of  functions,  and  are  themselves  relieved  by  the 
same  acid  of  any  inflammatory  action  that  may  have  been  set 
up  therein.  In  short,  the  use  of  quinine  can  never  be  so  clearly 
pointed  out  as  by  the  appearance  of  the  tongue,  the  succes- 
sive changes  of  which  at  once  manifest  its  beneficial  action, 
or  suggest  its  discontinuance. 

Camphor; — (dose,  gr.  i ad  9i : 1 to  20  grains.) 

This  is  a most  valuable  drug,  and  has  a variety  of  actions ; — 
for  it  is  a stimulant,  antispasmodic,  sedative,  anodyne,  and 
narcotic, — acting  also  on  the  skin  as  a diaphoretic.  It  may  be 
given  in  combination  with  almost  all  medicines, — whether  acid, 
alkaline,  or  neutral, — with  decoctions  or  tinctures,  or  with  any 
forms  of  powders  or  extracts, — and  for  all  diseases,  whether 
congestive  or  inflammatory,  or  in  low,  depressed  states  of  the 
nervous  system,  or  where  there  is  loss  of  power  and  debility, 
in  the  absence  of  either  congestive  or  inflammatory  actions. 
Nevertheless,  while  even  the  smallest  doses  constantly  re- 
peated act  with  advantage,  it  is  not  prudent  to  give  doses  of 
more  than  twenty  grains  at  any  one  time. 

Camphor  is  very  useful  when  kept  in  the  form  of  spirit, 
which  is  made  by  dissolving  3i  (one  drachm)  of  camphor  in 
^i  (one  ounce)  of  rectified  spirit.  Thus,  eight  or  ten  drops 
will  contain  about  one  grain  of  camphor. 

Compound  Extract  of  Colocynth  ; — (dose,  gr.  ii  ad  gr.  xv : 
2 to  15  grains.) 

Composed  of  colocynth  or  bitter-apple  two  parts,  extract 
of  aloes  four  parts,  scammony  one  part  and  a half,  and 
cardamoms  ^ part. 

It  acts  as  a cathartic,  laxative,  aperient,  and  drastic  purga- 
tive, and  is  the  foundation  of  many  forms  of  aperient  pills, 
besides  being  used  by  itself.  Care,  however,  must  be  exer- 
cised in  its  use  by  all  persons  subject  to  haemorrhoids  or  piles, 
on  account  of  the  aloes  it  contains ; for  it  is  the  property  of 
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this  latter  drug  to  act  on  the  large  intestines,  and  it  might  thus 
produce  that  most  annoying  complaint,  which  would  otherwise 
have  remained  in  abeyance. 

Extract  of  Ehubaeb ; — (dose,  gr.  v ad  gr.  xv:  5 to  15 
grains.) 

In  small  doses,  this  acts  as  a stomachic, — in  larger,  as  an 
aperient  and  laxative.  It  may  be  beneficially  used,  also,  in 
combination  with  other  aperient  medicines. 

Spirits  of  Nitric  .ZEther,  or  Sweet  Spirits  of  Nitre  ; — 
(dose,  iqx  ad  3i  • 10  to  60  minims.) 

Composed  of  rectified  spirit  7 parts,  and  nitric  acid 
1 part. 

Eefrigerant,  diuretic,  diaphoretic,  and  antispasmodic.  It  has 
very  extensive  uses,  acting  on  the  skin  and  kidneys,  producing 
cooling  and  refrigerating  actions  through  the  whole  body,  sti- 
mulating all  the  secreting  and  excreting  organs,  as  well  as  the 
secretions  themselves ; — and  in  this  way  it  allays  spasms  and 
spasmodic  actions.  It  is  highly  useful  in  all  congestive  and 
acid  states  of  the  body,  as  its  spirit  volatilises  with  rapidity. 
It  combines  freely  with  all  alkaline  remedies,  is  useful  in  low 
febrile,  inflammatory  conditions,  to  rouse  dormant  actions,  and 
proves  effective  in  combination  with  the  acids. 

In  active  fevers  and  inflammations,  with  a red  tongue,  it  is 
not  called  for, — nay,  often  does  harm,  inasmuch  as  the  vital 
elements  are  then  rushing  too  quickly  from  the  body,  and 
require  rather  to  be  held  in  check  than  stimulated.  It  assists 
the  stimulating  expectorants  in  coughs,  asthma,  bronchial  con- 
gestions and  sluggish  glandular  actions.  It  may  be  given  in 
all  cases  of  foul,  coated,  or  loaded  tongue,  and  combines  well 
with  the  henbane,  when  a sedative  is  required,  though  not  so 
well  with  opium  or  any  of  its  preparations. 

Spirits  of  Sulphuric  _ZEther  ; — (dose,  tt|x  ad  3i : 10  to  60 
minims.) 

Composed  of  sulphuric  setlier  2 parts,  alcohol  1 part, — 
sulphuric  mther  itself  consisting  of  rectified  spirit  3 parts, 
and  sulphuric  acid  2 parts. 

This  drug  possesses  similar  properties  to  the  sweet  spirits  of 
nitre,  though  its  actions  are  quicker  and  more  stimulating.  It 
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is  for  this  reason  used  in  lock-jaw,  tetanic  spasms  and  twitcli- 
ings,  in  epileptic  fits,  sudden  depressed  states  of  the  system, 
and  collapse. 

Sal-Volatile; — (dose,  fl.  3ss  ad  fi.  3i:  -J-  drachm  to  1 
drachm.) 

Composed  of  muriate  of  ammonia  gv  (5  oz.),  carbonate  of 
potass  ^viii  (8  oz.),  cinnamon  and  cloves,  each  3^  (2 
drachms),  rectified  spirit  and  water,  each  Cfiv  (4  pints). 
Mix,  and  distil  to  6 pints. 

Note. — Thus,  the  sal- volatile  in  such  common  use  is  an 
alkaline  preparation,  that  can  either  be  taken  internally  or, 
from  its  aroma  and  pungency,  smelled  at  by  the  nose. 

It  acts  as  a stimulant  in  languor,  faintings,  acidity  of  the 
stomach,  flatulent  cholic,  spasms,  nervous  debilities,  hysterics, 
and  weakness  of  stomach,  and  is  also  a sudorific.  Its  popularity 
is  W'ell  established ; and,  when  properly  combined  with  other 
alkaline  remedies,  it  is  still  further  generally  useful. 

Bectieied  Spirits  oe  Wine. — This  is  in  general  use,  and 
indeed  indispensable  for  the  formation  of  all  the  tinctures  and 
wines  of  the  various  drugs.  In  a medicine-chest  it  is  extremely 
valuable  for  dissolving  the  camphor  for  camphor-spirit,  or  for 
making  up  opium-pills  from  the  powdered  opium,  causing  the 
mass  to  cohere  in  a proper  consistence  for  rolling,  as  well  as  for 
other  purposes.  It  is  the  acting  principle  of  all  intoxicating 
liquors.  In  cases  where  inflamed  parts  require  suddenly  cool- 
ing, one  portion  of  alcohol  or  spirit  of  wine  to  five  of  water  will 
make  a good  lotion.  When  linen  rags  are  saturated  with  this 
and  applied  to  the  parts,  the  heat  evaporates  the  alcohol  quickly, 
and  in  so  doing  refrigerates  the  parts  themselves.  This  action, 
therefore,  is  sedative  and  cooling. 

Tincture  oe  Arnica; — (dose,  Htx  ad  'ntxx:  10  to  20 
minims.) 

This  is  a pleasant  hitter ; but  where  gentian  and  calumba  can 
be  had,  they  are  preferable.  The  reason  of  introducing  it  for 
family  use  is  on  account  of  its  useful  properties  when  applied 
to  wounds  with  a view  of  stopping  their  bleeding,  or  to  con- 
tused and  bruised  parts  for  dispersing  the  swelling.  A piece 
of  lint  or  linen  rag  dipped  in  this  tincture  and  laid  over  a 
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bruised  part  considerably  hastens  its  restoration  to  a natural 
condition.  It  may,  also,  be  used  as  a stimulating  application, 
combined  with  soap  or  camphor  liniments  ; and  in  this  way  it 
is  especially  useful  in  unbroken  chilblains. 

Tincture  op  the  Balsam  of  Tolu  ; — (dose,  nixx  ad  3i  *•  20 
minims  to  1 drachm.) 

This  is  a pleasant  and  useful  stimulating  expectorant  in  all 
congestive  coughs  and  bronchial  congestions,  which  latter  are 
truly  indicated  by  the  furred  and  coated,  or  loaded  tougue,  and 
yet  are  very  commonly  mistaken  for  bronchitis,  which  is  an  in- 
flammatory action,  and  attended  with  a red,  clean,  and  dry 
tongue.  Combined,  as  you  will  presently  see  in  the  formulae 
recommended  for  these  occasions,  it  will  be  found  a valuable 
medicine. 

Tincture  op  Digitalis  ; — (dose,  rrtx  ad  fflxxx : 10  to  30 
minims.) 

Sedative  and  diuretic ; — has  a specific  action  on  the  heart, 
lessening  the  irritability  of  that  organ  and  lowering  the  pulse. 
It  is  useful  in  sudden  inflammatory  actions  of  the  system,  that 
bring  on  a general  feverish  condition  ; and  it  prevents  the  ex- 
cessive throbbings  that  frequently  occur  in  very  excitable  sys- 
tems. In  the  sudden  development  of  scarlet  fever,  for  instance, 
in  some  children,  a few  doses  are  at  first  beneficial ; — and  in 
the  intense,  pungent  heat  of  fevers,  when  they  first  set  in  with 
a full  throbbing  pulse,  a dose  of  it  will  frequently  obviate  the 
necessity  of  bleeding.  In  the  use  of  digitalis,  small  doses 
gradually  increased  must  be  administered, — strict  attention 
being  in  the  mean  time  paid  to  the  pulse.  Here,  in  fact,  is  to 
be  found  a rare  instance  of  the  pulse  being  superior  to  the 
tongue,  as  an  index  to  the  state  of  the  circulation  ; — but  this,  it 
will  be  seen,  is  also  an  instance  of  a drug  being  used  for  an 
almost  specific  action. 

Infusion  op  Calumba  ; — (dose,  §iss  ad  §ii : 1J  oz.  to  2 oz.) 
Take  of  sliced  calumba  5v  (5  drachms),  and  boiling  soft 
water  fl.  Oi  (1  pint)  : — steep  for  two  hours,  and  strain. 

Tincture  op  Calumba  ; — (dose,  5ss  ad  3ii : % draclnu  to  2 
drachms.) 
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Take  of  sliced  calumba  ^iss  (1^  oz.),  and  proof  spirit  Oi 
(one  pint)  : — steep  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain. 

This  valuable  tincture  is  stomachic,  tonic,  antiseptic  (that  is, 
prevents  putrefaction),  and,  like  all  the  barks  or  roots  having 
bitter  elements,  it  is  a febrifuge,  or  allayer  and  preventive  of 
fevers,  by  subduing  some  of  the  primary  causes  leading  thereto ; 
or  else  it  arrests  their  action  by  inducing  certain  secretions, 
especially  among  the  glands, — thereby  keeping  up  the  natural 
fluids  of  the  body  in  due  proportion  for  their  healthy  functions 
and  uses.  It  is  beneficial  in  nausea  and  bilious  vomitings, 
especially  those  attendant  on  pregnancy ; as  well  as  in  all  cases 
of  dyspepsia  or  indigestion  from  impaired  power  of  the  stomach, 
and  also  in  acidities  of  that  organ,  when  combined  with  alkalis. 

There  cannot,  moreover,  be  a better  remedy  than  this  tincture 
for  assisting  the  liver  in  its  actions ; and  I have  no  hesitation 
in  saying,  that  more  can  be  beneficially  done  for  this  organ,  and 
consequently  for  the  whole  system,  by  the  use  of  the  bitter 
tinctures  and  infusions  combined  with  the  alkalis  and  the  acids, 
than  by  all  the  mercurials  in  the  world,  which  only  tend  to 
poison  the  blood  by  unnaturally  altering  its  constituents  and 
character,  and  filling  it  with  elements  that  it  never  generates 
itself,  even  in  its  most  disturbed  states.  Calumba,  then,  either 
taken  by  itself  as  a tincture  or  infusion,  or  when  combined 
with  soda  or  other  alkalis,  is  a most  important  and  valuable 
corrective  medicine. 

Gentian. — The  root  of  the  gentian  plant  is  the  only  part 
used  in  medicine.  It  comes  principally  from  Germany  and 
Switzerland.  The  medicinal  preparations  and  their  uses  are  as 
follow : 

Extract  of  Gentian; — (dose,  gr.  v ad  gr.  xx:  5 to  20 
grains.) 

Take  of  sliced  gentian-root  gii  (2  oz.),  and  boiling  soft 
water  §vi  (6  oz.)  : — steep  for  twenty-four  hours;  then  boil 
down  to  one-half;  strain  while  hot;  and  evaporate  by 
gentle  heat  to  a proper  consistence. 

It  is  tonic  and  stomachic ; used  in  combination  with  other 
medicines  for  jaundice,  low  fevers,  &c. 
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Tincture  oe  Gentian  (Compound)  (dose,  3ss  ad  3ii: 
J drachm  to  2 drachms.) 

Take  of  sliced  gentian-root  3v  (5  drachms;) — dried  orange- 
peel,  giiss  (2-J  drachms  ;) — cardamom-seeds  3i  £(  1 drachm 
and  15  grains;) — spirit  of  wine  Os  (J  pint).  Pour  the 
spirit  on  the  ingredients,  and  let  them  stand  for  fourteen 
days ; — then  strain.  This  tincture,  however,  can  be  equally 
well  made,  for  ordinary  purposes,  of  gentian-root,  §ss 
(J-oz.),  steeped  for  fourteen  days  in  half  a pint  of  spirit, 
and  then  strained. 

Ineusion  oe  Gentian  (Compound)  ; — (dose,  ^i  ad  §ii : 1 to  2 
ounces.) 

Take  of  sliced  gentian-root  and  dried  orange-peel,  each 
3ii  (2  drachms),  fresh  lemon-peel,  3iv  d oz.)  Pour  on 
these  a pint  of  boiling  water,  either  soft  or  distilled,  and 
cover  up  for  an  hour ; — then  strain.  This  infusion,  however, 
can  he  as  readily  made  with  sliced  gentian-root,  3^  (2 
drachms),  steeped  for  four  hours  in  boiling  water,  and  will 
suit  every  useful  purpose  quite  as  well. 

The  medicinal  properties  of  the  gentian  consist  in  its  com- 
bined bitter  and  alkaloid  principles ; and  it  is  therefore  a tonic, 
stomachic,  and  antacid.  By  these  actions,  it  prevents  putre- 
scence in  the  bowels,  and  consequently  the  germination  of 
worms ; — which,  if  present,  it  kills.  It  is,  also,  a febrifuge,  or 
endued  with  the  property  of  curing  or  alleviating  thirst  and 
fever ; besides  which,  by  its  general  tonic  action  it  invigorates 
the  female  system,  and  promotes  constitutional  regularity.  It 
is  a stimulant,  likewise,  and — as  such — beneficial  in  acidities, 
flatulencies  or  flatulent  colics,  indigestion,  and  the  incipient 
rheumatic  pains  produced  thereby.  It  has,  therefore,  a wide 
and  most  beneficial  curative  range. 

It  may  be  usefully  combined  with  alkalis,  acids,  neutral-salts, 
chalybeates,  and  all  neutral  medicines ; — and  in  cases  of  fever 
attended  with  thirst,  and  a white,  coated,  or  furred  tongue,  it  is 
often  as  beneficial  as  quinine  : — nay,  it  can  often  be  used,  where 
quinine  caunot.  I have  alluded  to  the  gentian-root  in  the 
chapter  on  fevers,  as  being  a most  desirable  addition  to  a 
soldier’s  kit,  especially  useful  before  entering  into  action,  or 
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for  allayiDg  tliirst  on  a march  in  hot  weather  or  tropical 
climates. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  here,  that  the  bitter  barks  are  natives 
of  hot  countries,  where  fevers  are  found  to  be  very  prevalent. 
Thus,  Peru  and  other  parts  of  South  America,  Jamaica,  and 
the  West  Indies,  produce  the  cinchona-barks.  The  quassia 
and  cusparia-barks  are  natives  of  South  America ; while  the 
Bahama  Islands,  extending  along  the  coast  of  Florida  and  Cuba 
in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  produce  the  cascarilla-bark, — which, 
though  not  so  bitter  as  other  barks,  combines  a valuable  aro- 
matic warmth.  In  like  manner,  the  calumba-bark  is  yielded 
by  the  forests  of  Mozambique  in  South  Africa,  from  whence  it 
has  been  transplanted  to  the  Mauritius  and  Bombay.  Again,  the 
East  Indies  and  Java  produce  the  nux-vomica,  from  which  the 
poisonous  alkaloid — strychnine — is  made ; — nor  can  I help  men- 
tioning, that  although  chemists  have  extracted  its  active  prin- 
ciple, which  is  not  only  highly  poisonous,  but  dangerous  in  use 
from  its  uncertain  strength,  yet  the  simple  value  of  the  plant 
for  infusions  has  been  overlooked.  As  respects  the  barks 
generally,  the  hotter  the  climate,  and  the  more  intensely  thirst 
and  fevers  prevail,  the  more  bitter  and  alkaloid  are  the  barks 
or  plants  found  useful  as  febrifuges ; and  in  proportion  as  the  cli- 
mate descends  in  temperature  and  generates  fewer  fevers, — so 
the  vegetable  kingdom  produces  fewer  and  less  bitter  principles 
in  its  plants. 

Every  country,  in  fact,  has  its  peculiar  medicinal  antidotes 
for  disease ; and  since  it  will  eventually  be  found  that  India 
can  be  colonised  like  any  other  climate  in  the  British  posses- 
sions, as  I have  for  years  past  contended,  those  remedies  most 
suitable  for  the  diseases  there  engendered  will  be  found  upon 
the  spot, — especially  when  a mode  of  living  shall  have  been 
adopted  suitable  to  the  climate.  One  thiug,  however,  must 
be  enjoined  in  the  colonisation  of  the  East  Indies,  which  is,  the 
disuse  of  alcoholic  poisons,  and  a nearer  approach  in  the  habits 
of  the  colonists  to  those  of  the  natives. 

As  regards  our  own  country,  the  hop  ( humulus  lupulus)  has 
its  own  peculiar  bitter  alkaloid-, — nor  can  we  see  without 
pleasure,  regarding  it  as  an  indication  of  the  national  good 
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sense,  that  the  wine-drinking  propensities  of  a late  generation 
have  been  superseded  by  the  adoption,  as  a favourite  beverage, 
of  a bitter,  but  light  description  of  malt-liquor, — in  which  there 
has  also  arisen  a large  export  trade  to  India  for  European  use. 
Although  the  various  species  of  oak  are  indigenous  to  many 
climates,  the  bark  of  those  peculiar  to  Great  Britain  is  the 
least  bitter.  The  willow-barks,  likewise,  differ  in  the  intensity 
of  their  bitters  according  to  the  climate  in  which  they  grow, — 
as  also  do  the  various  kinds  of  buckbean,  chamomile,  and 
wormwood,  all  of  which  are  bitter  alkaloids. 

To  return, — the  gentian,  calumba  and  the  various  cinchona- 
barks,  appear  to  serve  all  the  useful  purposes,  for  which  a 
bitter  principle  is  needed ; — for  they  can  be  given  with  the 
direct  alkalis,  as  well  as  the  direct  acids ; wdiile  the  quinine 
has  the  bitter  principle  more  concentrated.  The  tongue  will  at 
once,  then,  indicate  their  application ; for  the  general  state  of  the 
system  shown  thereby  will  with  equal  clearness  point  out,  when 
either  can  be  administered  beneficially  and  with  certainty  of 
success. 

Infusion  of  Cinchona,  or  Lance-leaved  Bark  ; — (dose, 
gi  ad  giii : 1 to  3 oz.) 

Composed  of  lance-leaved  cinchona  gi  (1  oz.)  steeped  in  a 
pint  of  boiling  distilled,  or  soft  water  for  six  hours,  and 
then  strained. 

It  is  tonic  and  stomachic, — can  be  used  in  the  same  way  as  the 
infusions  of  gentian  and  calumba,  and  combines  readily  both 
with  alkalis  and  acids.  In  excessive  uterine  actions  or  flood- 
ings, it  is  a valuable  remedy, — when  united  with  the  tincture  of 
the  muriate  of  iron : — a little  simple  syrup  added  thereto  will 
take  off  the  rough  flavour  of  this  inky,  but  valuable  mixture. 

As  regards  the  more  ordinary  bitter  infusions, — such  as  chamo- 
mile, quassia,  buckbean,  wormwood,  and  all  such  herbs  as  are 
used  by  herbalists,  and  prescribed  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
by  cunning  women  and  travelling  herb-doctors, — they  offer  but 
one  favourable  feature ; — namely,  that,  as  alkaloids,  tonics,  and 
stomachics,  their  use  is  often  followed  by  the  best  results. 
When  chemistry  had  not  yet  discovered  their  real  acting  prin- 
ciples, they  formed  the  staple  of  cure  among  the  learned  physi- 
cians of  the  seventeenth  century  : — nor  can  I help  remarking, 
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how  simple,  effective,  and  beneficial  was  their  herb-treatment 
by  mere  infusion, — though  at  the  same  time  it  is  impossible  to 
help  being  amused  at  the  great  number,  variety,  and  complicity 
of  plants  of  different  character  introduced  into  a single  in- 
fusion in  former  days. 

This  is  abundantly  seen  in  an  old  work  in  my  possession  on 
the  Practice  of  Medicine,  by  one  ‘‘Nicholas  Culpeper,  Phy- 
sitian  and  Astrologer,” — “ Abdiah  Cole,  Doctor  of  Physick,” — 
“ William  Rowland,  Physitian,” — who  translated  “ The  works 
of  that  renowned  and  learned  doctor,  Lazarus  Reyerius, 
sometime  physitian  to  the  King  of  Prance — all  which  were 
again  collected  and  commented  on  by  “ John  Pernelius,  some- 
time physitian  to  the  King  of  Prance,” — containing  cures  for 
all  diseases  of  the  body.  These  men,  I may  observe,  great  as 
they  were  in  their  day,  quoted  Hippocrates  and  Celsus,  as  we 
do  now,  and  were  so  wonderfully  and  painfully  minute  in  their 
Hygiene,  that  the  practice  of  medicine  must  have  been  a 
heavier  tax  on  the  memory  than  even  now ; though  at  present 
it  is  quite  heavy  enough,  simply  through  our  lack  of  philosophy. 
As  an  instance  of  this  complicity  and  minuteness,  I will  just 
quote  one  prescription  from  the  above  volume,  designed  for 
“ four  morning  draughts,”  to  cure  dropsy. 

“ Take  of  the  roots  of  eringus,  madder,  smallage,  parsley, 
and  elecampane,  of  each  one  ounce ; — valerian,  asarabacca, 
dwarf-elder,  and  flower-de-luce  roots,  of  each  half  an  ounce  ; 
the  bark  of  the  root  of  capers  and  the  inward  bark  of  an  ash 
and  tamarisk,  of  each  six  drachms ; the  leaves  of  agrimony, 
caterach,  maidenhair,  germander,  St.  John’s-wort,  wormwood, 
and  the  lesser  centaury,  or  wild  mercury,  half  a handful ; the 
seeds  of  carrots,  parsley,  and  fennel,  of  each  half  an  ounce  ; 
scraped  liquorice  and  raisins  stoned,  of  each  one  ounce  ; of  clean 
senna  one  ounce  and  a half ; agaric  tied  in  a clout,  three  drachms ; 
the  seed  of  the  dwarf-elder  and  jalap-roots,  of  each  one  drachm 
and  a half ; ginger  and  cloves,  of  each  one  drachm ; broom, 
elder,  and  tamarisk  flowers,  of  each  one  pugil.  Boil  them  in  equal 
parts  of  steeled-water  and  white  wine,  added  towards  the  end 
to  a pint  and  a quarter.  When  it  is  strained,  dissolve  therein 
syrup  of  succory  with  rhubarb,  four  ounces.  Make  a clear 
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apozeme  aromatised  with  three  drachms  of  cinnamon  for  four 
morning -draughts.” 

Here,  behold,  are  thirty-eight  ingredients  of  all  sorts  in  a 
single  formula  ! Yet,  this  was  no  uncommon  prescription ; — nor 
does  it  form  an  inapt  commentary  on  the  practice  of  those  days. 
Nevertheless,  I have  seen  cases,  which,  after  baffling  the  best 
hospital-treatment  of  the  present  day,  have  been  cured  by  the 
herbalist  and  the  weeds  of  the  “ cunning  woman.”  Neither 
are  these  matters  to  be  lightly  considered,  when  we  see  so  many 
of  our  statesmen,  savans,  and  literati  bowing  at  the  shrine  of 
quackery,  and  seeking  their  cures  from  the  homoeopathist, 
whose  doctrines  are  far  less  intelligible  even,  and  less  capable  of 
philosophical  explanation,  than  those  of  the  herbalist. 

Extbact  oe  Henbane  5 — (dose,  gr.  v ad  gr.  xx : 5 to  20 
grains.) 

Anodyne,  sedative,  narcotic ; — used  as  a corrective  to  ape- 
rient powders  and  extracts  in  the  form  of  pills. 

Tinctuee  oe  Henbane,  or  Hyoscyamus  ; — (dose,  hixy 
ad  3i- : 15  minims  to  1 drachm.) 

Composed  of  henbane  leaves,  giiss.  (2^-  oz.),  and  proof 
spirit,  Oi  (1  pint)  : — steeped  for  fourteen  days,  and  then 
strained. 

It  is  anodyne,  sedative,  and  narcotic ; — is  used  in  preference  to 
any  of  the  preparations  of  opium  in  all  congestive  actions,  or 
those  states  of  the  secretions  in  which  a general  acid  condition 
prevails.  Hence  it  will  best  be  combined  with  a general  alka- 
line treatment.  It  will  be  found  useful  in  hysteria  and  all 
nervous  complaints, — in  nervous  paroxysms  produced  by  in- 
juries,— in  vigils  and  want  of  sleep  from  mental  anxiety,  care, 
and  trouble, — in  great  excitements,  bordering  on  mania; — in  fact, 
in  every  state  where  a sedative  or  narcotic  is  called  for,  and  the 
tongue,  by  its  loaded,  coated,  furred,  or  otherwise  foul,  but 
moist  condition,  further  confirms  the  above  state  of  the  general 
system. 

When  given  in  any  of  these  conditions,  the  effects  of  this 
tincture  are  most  beneficial,  because  it  does  not  arrest  secreting 
or  excreting  actions,  as  opiates  do  ; in  consequence  of  which  it 
is  not  only  more  to  be  depended-on  for  its  beneficial  actions,  but 
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is  free,  also,  from  the  injurious  effects  produced  by  opium  or 
any  of  its  preparations,  when  given  in  any  of  the  above  con- 
ditions. 

N.JB. — The  more  caustic  alkalis,  such  as  the  liquor  potassae 
or  sodae,  are  incompatible  with  its  use,  as  they  entirely  destroy 
its  properties. 

Tincture  of  the  Muriate  of  Iron; — (dose,  tilx  ad  3ss: 
10  to  30  minims.) 

Composed  of  sesquichloride  of  iron,  §vi  (6  oz.)  ; muriatic 
acid,  Qi ; and  spirits  of  wine,  Ohi  (3  pints)  : — steeped  for 
three  days,  and  strained. 

It  is  tonic,  antispasmodic,  styptic,  and  astringent.  This  pre- 
paration, sometimes  called  steel-wine , is  valuable,  ' as  a tonic 
for  pale,  weakly  children,  having  a scrofulous  tendency,  or  when 
growing  too  fast.  In  delicate  young  women,  who  have  excess  of 
constitutional  functions,  attended  with  spasms,  it  is  highly  be- 
neficial, as  well  as  when  given  as  a course  of  medicine  between 
the  periods  of  those  functions ; in  which  latter  case  it  acts  as  a 
general  tonic,  and  considerably  lessens  those  actions.  In  spas- 
modic actions  of  the  bladder,  likewise, — or  wrhen  the  blood  is 
discharged  along  with  the  urine,  evidencing  a weak  state  of  the 
kidneys  or  bladder, — it  is  very  serviceable.  Again,  in  profuse 
haemorrhages  from  the  bladder,  kidneys,  uterus,  or  bowels, — 
whether  simply  diluted  with  water,  or  syrup  and  water,  or  else 
combined  with  the  infusion  of  bark,  it  acts  most  effectively.  It 
may  be  applied  externally  to  stop  bleedings  from  simple  or 
lacerated  wounds,  by  saturating  a piece  of  lint  therewith,  wThich 
can  be  bound  over  them,  when  it  acts  as  a styptic  or  astringent. 

ColchicumWine; — (dose,  3ss  ad  3i:  i drachm  to  1 drachm.) 
Composed  of  dried  meadow-saffron  root,  ^i  (1  oz.)  : — 
steeped  for  fourteen  hours  in  sherry  wine,  §v  (5  oz.),  and 
then  strained. 

It  acts  as  a diuretic,  diaphoretic,  sedative,  and  narcotic ; also 
as  a febrifuge  and  antacid,  purgative,  and  stimulant.  It  is  an 
useful  and  valuable  medicine,  but  should  never  be  given  alone ; 
for  I have  known  several  instances  of  habitual  takers  of  this 
drug  by  itself  (for  the  relief  of  gout)  to  have  died  suddenly  from 
heart-disease.  When  combined, however,  with  alkaline,  anodyne, 
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and  aperient  medicines,  it  has  no  such  pernicious  effect.  Its 
many  different  actions,  as  above  enumerated,  will  show  the 
variety  of  drugs  with  which  it  may  be  combined. 

Thus,  in  sudden  griping  pains  of  the  bowels,  when  a quick  relief 
of  them  is  required,  the  colchicum  acts  well  with  either  the  neutral 
salts  or  the  acids,  or  when  combined  with  Epsom-salts.  Again,  in 
the  gnawing  pains  of  incipient  rheumatism,  when  the  system  is  in 
an  acid  state,  as  indicated  by  a white,  coated,  loaded,  or  furred 
tongue, — it  acts  well  with  alkalis,  united  with  antimonial  wine, 
sweet  spirits  of  nitre  and  henbane, — and  often  with  great  ad- 
vantage and  success,  removing  the  cause  and  relieving  the  pain, 
yet  without  acting  too  violently  on  the  bowels.  When  acting 
in  this  combination,  the  colchicum  has  somewhat  the  effect  of  a 
neutral  salt  formed  by  its  alkalis  with  the  acids  of  the  gastric 
juice ; — for  if  continued,  and  the  excess  of  the  acids  be  expelled 
from  the  system,  its  aperient  action  will  subside. 

It  should  be  given,  combined  as  above,  in  all  rheumatisms  of 
the  upper  extremities, — that  is,  all  parts  above  the  crest  of  the 
hip-bones, — for  which  purgative  medicines  are  both  unnecessary 
and  injurious  ; while  for  rheumatisms  below  those  parts,  on  the 
other  hand,  aperient  and  purgative  medicines  are  absolutely 
indispensable.  In  the  latter  case,  the  colchicum  wine  is  best 
combined  with  Epsom-salts,  carbonate  of  magnesia,  and  pare- 
goric. The  necessity  for  this  form  of  aperient  is  indicated  by 
the  'white  furred  or  coated  tongue  ; "while  for  a clean  red  or  dry 
tongue  attended  with  thirst,  and  where  the  rheumatism  is  in 
the  lower  parts,  the  colchicum  should  be  combined  with  Epsom- 
salts,  dilute  sulphuric-acid,  and  laudanum.  These  distinctions 
in  its  use  are  extremely  valuable,  and,  moreover,  are  easily  re- 
membered. 

Whenever  colchicum  is  given  regardless  of  these  rules,  though 
it  may  do  certain  appreciable  service,  it  will  never  effect  the 
amount  of  good  that  I have  described  ; — and  hence  is  it,  that  so 
many  disappointments  arise  from  its  use, — not  to  speak  of  the 
unnecessary  quantities  of  medicine  administered,  so  much  to 
the  discredit  of  true  science.  Where  it  is  judiciously  given, 
however,  all  its  qualities  are  brought  out ; and  it  stimulates  all 
organs  and  parts  to  increased  functional  action,  thus  exhibiting 
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its  diuretic,  diaphoretic,  and  purgative  properties,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  its  antacid  qualities  effectively  remove  the  morbid 
causes  of  the  rheumatism  or  gout.  It  is  sedative  and  narcotic, 
likewise,  by  its  action  on  the  nervous  system ; and  it  acts  as  a 
febrifuge,  from  the  fact  of  its  bitter  principle  allaying  thirst, 
and,  consequently,  checking  the  first  indications  of  fever. 

Castor-Oil; — (dose,  3i  ad  §iss  : 1 drachm  to  lj  oz. — or 
one  to  three  table-spoonfuls.) 

Its  effects  are  simply  laxative  and  purgative.  For  infants^ 
beat  up  a tea-spoonful  with  a little  sugar,  or  sugar  and  water, 
making  two  or  three  tea-spoonfuls,  and  feed  them  therewith ; — 
for  the  oil  will  not  nauseate,  but  be  distributed  over  the 
stomach.  Two  or  three  grains  of  grey-powder,  given  in  sugar 
and  water  enough  to  mix  it,  or  else  in  jam, — followed  two  hours 
afterwards  with  the  oil, — act  better  on  the  bowels  than  either 
the  powder  or  oil  given  separately, — and  this,  either  with 
infants,  or  children  up  to  the  tenth  year -though,  after  the 
third  year,  the  dose  of  oil  may  be  increased  to  a dessert-spoon- 
ful. Even  with  adults,  a few  grains  of  the  grey-powder, 
followed  by  a table-spoonful  of  castor-oil  two  hours  afterwards, 
will  often  produce  a better  effect  than  two  or  three  times  that 
quantity  of  oil. 

After  confinements,  castor-oil  is  useful  in  doses  of  one  or  two 
table-spoonfuls ; but  if  there  be  much  pain,  ten  drops  of  lau- 
danum may  be  added.  Should  this  oil  at  all  nauseate  the 
stomach,  and  it  must  still  be  given,  add  ten  or  twenty  drops  of 
the  tincture  of  balsam  of  tolu,  which  will  cause  it  to  be  more 
easily  retained ; because  with  some  people  the  oil  has  a tendency 
to  gripe.  In  spasmodic  and  knott}'  states  of  the  bowels,  the 
oil,  combined  with  either  the  laudanum  or  tolu,  will  prove 
beneficial.  It  is  extremely  useful,  likewise,  in  what  is  called 
painters’  colic ; which  always  attacks  the  transverse  'portion 
of  the  large  intestines  lying  just  under  the  stomach  ; and  this 
produces  costiveness  in  persons  easily  affected  by  the  lead  in 
the  paint.  In  all  such  cases,  when  the  cause  is  known,  castor- 
oil  will  at  once  present  itself  as  the  best  possible  aperient. 
Nevertheless,  ivhere  the  system  is  likely  to  be  debilitated  by 
taking  any  form  of  opening  medicine,  and  the  use  of  clysters  is 
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required,  one  or  two  table-spoonfuls  of  castor-oil  are  useful, 
when  mixed  with  the  gruel  prepared  for  that  purpose. 

Lastly, — castor-oil  is  an  excellent  external  application,  es- 
pecially in  rheumatic  affections  of  the  joints  ; — in  which  case 
it  should  be  well  rubbed  in  by  the  hand,  twice  or  three  times  in 
the  day.  Very  frequently  persistent  pains  will  arise  in  joints, 
especially  in  the  shoulders,  after  falls  or  contusions,  and  will 
recur,  also,  after  a change  of  weather.  Great  benefit  will  then 
arise  from  rubbing  in  castor-oil.  It  is,  also,  an  excellent  adjunct 
to  the  soap  and  camphor  liniments  ; — and  these  may  be  com- 
bined with  laudanum.  Good  arises  from  a liniment  thus  com- 
pounded, in  which  a piece  of  lint  or  flannel,  well  saturated  with 
it,  is  applied  to  the  part,  aud  suffered  to  remain  thereon,  pro- 
tected with  a piece  of  gutta-percha  tissue.  This  may  be  bene- 
ficially used  over  the  chest  in  bronchitis,  but  is  improper  in 
bronchial  congestions. 


THE  ACIDS. 

Muriatic,  or  Hydrochloric  Acid  ; — (dose,  ^tv  ad  tTUx  : 
5 to  20  minims.) 

Diluted  ditto,  composed  of  onej  part  acid  to  tliree  of 
water. 

Nitric  Acid  ; — (dose,  ad  ntx : I to  10  minims.) 

Diluted  ditto,  one  part  acid  to  nine  of  water ; — (dose,  ttlx 
ad  Hlxxx : 10  to  30  minims.) 

Nitrous  Acid  ; — (dose,  nqv  ad  iTpx  : 5 to  10  minims.) 

Sulphuric  Acid  ; — (dose,  nti  ad  iqv  : 1 to  5 minims.) 
Diluted  ditto,  one  part  acid  to  nine  of  water; — (dose,  nix 
ad  Ttpxx  : 10  to  20  minims.) 

Note. — In  diluting  these  acids  for  greater  facility  in  use, 
sufficient  may  be  made  in  a mixing-bottle  kept  for  the  purpose, 
and  in  any  quantity  that  may  be  required ; the  only  requisite 
to  be  attended  to  being  a strict  observance  of  the  proportions 
as  given  above  ; — that  is,  three  parts  of  water  to  the  muriatic, 
and  nine  of  water  to  the  nitric,  and  sulphuric,  acids. 

All  these  acids,  like  the  gastric  acid  of  the  stomach  (which  is 
nearly  allied  in  character  to  the  muriatic),  act  as  antiseptics,  or 
preventives  of  putrefaction,  and  arrest  this  action  when  begun. 
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They  liave,  also,  astringent  or  contracting,  as  also  styptic  or  con- 
strictive qualities  ; and  they  are  diuretic,  acting  on  the  kidneys, 
— and  diaphoretic,  inducing  action  on  the  skin  ; — whence,  also, 
they  are  refrigerating,  or  cooling,  and  antiphlogistic,  or  febri- 
fuge. They  are  tonic,  likewise  ; and  in  many  cases  exercise  a most 
beneficial,  stimulating,  and  bracing  influence  on  the  system. 

Independently,  moreover,  of  these  valuable  direct  actions  on 
certain  parts  of  the  body,  they  give  to  it  that  of  which  it  may 
itself,  as  a chemical  organism,  be  deficient, — namely,  addi- 
tional acid  elements, — from  which,  according  to  the  acid  given, 
the  appropriating  functions  of  the  body  obtain  those  gases 
they  are  in  need  of,  but  which  have  been  destroyed; — thus 
causing  the  system  to  get  out  of  a chemical  balance.  Thus, 
the  muriatic  acid  imparts  h}rdrogen  and  chlorine  ; — the  nitric, 
oxygen  and  nitrogen; — the  sulphuric,  oxygen  and  sulphur;  — 
while  the  acids  taken  in  articles  of  diet,  as  vinegar,  lemons,  &c., 
add  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  oxygen.  These  matters  are  men- 
tioned solely  for  the  purpose  of  showing,  that,  in  all  the 
organisms  of  our  system,  the  four  chief  gases — oxygen,  hy- 
drogen, nitrogen,  and  carbon — should  exist  in  certain  propor- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  health ; for  when  any  of 
them  fail  to  contribute  their  due  proportion,  some  baneful 
effect  is  certain  to  result.  In  no  way  is  this  more  clearly 
shown  than  in  fevers  ; for  then  these  elements  are  insufficient  in 
proportion  to  form  a proper  condition  and  acid-predominance  in 
the  system. 

By  far  the  largest  amount  of  disease  results  from  an  excess  of 
acid  over  its  naturally  healthful  predominance,  while  in  fevers 
and  inflammations  there  is  a deficiency  of  acid,  which  the  system 
cannot  long  survive,  unless  the  balance  be  restored.  The  first 
indication  of  this  want  of  integrity  is  thirst,  which  shows  a de- 
ficiency of  the  bitter  principle  ; but  this  may  be  restored  by 
adding  some  bitter,  combined  or  not  with  an  alkali.  Again, 
should  the  disease  advance  to  a certain  stage,  indicating  the  de- 
ficiency ol  acid,  then  acid  should  be  combined  with  the  bitter 
element  given.  I may  here  repeat,  however,  that  persons  not 
generally  subject  to  inordinate  thirst  are  not  so  liable  to 
fevers  as  those  who  are;  and  that  those  who  habitually  in- 
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dulgein  alcoholic  liquors  are  more  than  usually  subject  to  thirst 
and  fever,  and  consequently  suffer  a diminution  of  the  vital 
acids  in  their  svstems. 

There  cannot  be  a better  guide  for  the  administration  of  acids 
than  the  tongue ; — for  when  it  is  moist,  furred,  or  coated,  they 
are  seldom  required  ; whereas,  if  it  suddenly  gets  dry,  they  then 
become  necessary.  There  is  this  exception ; — that  in  piles,  when 
the  tongue  may  be  moist  and  coated,  but  the  tip  very  red,  then 
great  benefit  results  from  the  use  of  sulphuric  acid.  Sulphur,  in- 
deed, is  well  known  to  be  advantageous  in  these  cases ; — and  why 
should  not  the  sulphur  combined  with  acid  be  good  ? It  is  so, 
in  fact ; and  when  united  with  Epsom-salts  as  an  aperient,  is 
a valuable  curative  medicine  for  that  complaint. 

Costive  habits  of  the  body  often  produce,  by  a sympathetic 
action  of  the  mucous  membranes,  a feeble  condition  of  the 
stomach  ; and  in  a case  like  this,  the  dilute  sulphuric-acid  acts 
like  a charm, — not  only  invigorating  the  stomach,  but  acting 
most  beneficially  on  the  large  intestines,  as  well  as  through  them 
producing  a secondary  action.  Now,  other  acids  will  not  produce 
the  like  double  effect ; for  when  the  stomach  is  actually  in  a 
state  of  inflammatiou,  the  muriatic  acid  acts  best  on  that 
organ,  and  the  nitric  and  nitrous  acids  best  on  the  large  in- 
testines ; whereas,  from  long  practical  experience,  I have  found 
the  sulphuric  acid  to  act  in  the  double  capacity  above  de- 
scribed. Sulphuric-acid,  then,  is  the  best  acid  to  use  in  all 
ordinary  cases  of  fever,  with  a dry,  brown  tongue,  or  when  it  is 
perfectly  denuded  of  all  protecting  fur, — but  is  red,  naked,  and 
glary,  though  possibly  moist.  In  these  latter  conditions  espe- 
cially, a persistent  use  of  the  acids  is  called  for ; and  they  are 
more  generally  indicative  of  a deficient  secretion  of  the  mucous 
membranes  lining  the  alimentary  canal,  than  of  any  feverish  state 
of  the  system,  or  any  tendency  to  inflammation  of  the  deeper- 
seated  or  serous  membranes, — as  these  latter  disorders  are 
usually  attended  by  a foul,  dry  tongue,  and  high  fever. 

It  is  iu  such  conditions  as  these,  that  the  various  stages 
of  the  typhoid  fevers  supervene,  and  the  tongue — some- 
times even  the  gums  as  well — become  perfectly  black,  with 
black  sordes  on  the  teeth  ; so  that  nothing  can  be  tasted, 
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and  even  fluids  are  swallowed  with  difficulty.  The  best  acid 
here  to  be  used  is  the  nitrous  acid  to  its  fullest  extent, — and  this 
for  all  the  purposes  described ; because  it  acts  as  an  antiseptic, 
astringent,  styptic,  tonic,  diuretic,  antiphlogistic,  and  actually 
contributes  nitrogen  to  a system  fast  losing  it,  and  therewith 
all  its  vital  powers.  In  use,  it  may  be  combined  with  port 
wine,  which  is  itself  more  or  less  astringent,  tonic,  and  stimu- 
lating. 

In  the  highest  morbid  conditions,  when  reaction  takes  place, 
the  tongue  will  peel  or  throw-off  its  black  fur  in  a thick  solid 
mass,  and  the  gums  and  teeth  may  be  wiped  from  their  ex- 
foliated and  dead  dry  skins ; nor  will  anything  but  a steady 
persistence  in  the  use  of  the  nitrous  acid  ensure  any  certainty 
of  success.  ^Neither  must  it  be  considered,  that  the  disease  will 
end  here  ; for,  if  life  continues,  the  same  will  occur  again.  In 
short,  the  capillaries  along  the  whole  alimentary  canal,  and  the 
mouths  of  the  absorbent  and  lacteal  vessels,  have  all  been  more 
or  less  disintegrated  or  destroyed,  and  bloody  infiltrations  have 
taken  place,  producing  peculiar  coffee-ground  stools ; so  that 
there  is  a large  amount  of  positive  and  valuable  structure  to  be 
renewed. 

Similar  poisons  to  the  blood-poison  of  typhus  fever  will 
produce  similar  actions  by  removing  certain  elements  from  the 
blood, — such  as  too  long  a continuance  of  salt  or  even  boiled 
meat  diet,  which  produces  scurvy,  spongy  and  bleeding  gums, 
giving  a tendency  to  pulmonary  diseases,  and  bringing  on  condi- 
tions approximating  to  a typhoid  state.  In  scurvy,  it  is  true, 
lime-juice,  lemons,  and  fresh  vegetables  are  called  for;  yet  they 
act  on  the  system  far  more  slowly  than  the  nitrous  acid.  In 
mild  cases,  I admit,  the  former  may  suffice  for  every  purpose  ; 
but  when  it  is  a question  of  life  or  death,  the  nitrous  acid  is  far 
preferable,  as  having  the  power  to  arrest  or  cure  the  disease, 
before  the  vegetable  acids  have  had  power  or  time  to  act  at  all. 

This,  then,  may  be  considered  as  established  ; — that  all  cases 
of  inflammation  and  fever,  indicated  by  thirst,  and  a dry,  red, 
or  brown  tongue,  require  the  administration  of  acids,  combined 
with  the  anodynes,  opiates,  and  bitters.  Where  no  choice  can 
be  exercised,  any  acids  will  benefit ; but  where  it  can,  it  would 
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be  well  to  recollect  tbe  distinctive  actions  of  the  muriatic,  nitric, 
and  sulphuric  acids,  and  use  them  accordingly. 

In  some  forms  of  skin-diseases  attended  with  a red  tongue, 
the  acids  are  the  best  remedies  ; for  these  will  readily  yield, 
like  scurvy,  to  their  administration ; though  at  present  it  re- 
quires a greater  effort  of  memory  to  know  when  to  give  and  wrhen 
to  withhold  them  ; whereas,  if  the  natural  acids  be  carried  out 
too  quickly  from  the  system  through  the  skin  and  the  tongue  is 
red, — there  seems  no  necessity  for  taxing  the  memory  with  a 
multitude  of  facts,  when  the  simple  appearance  of  one  organ  will 
indicate  both  the  state  of  the  system  and  the  means  of  cure. 

The  sudden  appearance  of  scarlet-fever  exhibits  a destructive 
action  of  the  capillaries  externally,  and  of  the  absorbents  and 
lacteals  internally,  accompanied  by  a skin-eruption, — the  burn- 
ing fire  beneath  meanwhile  consuming  all  the  vital  properties 
of  the  skin,  which  itself  exfoliates  in  a few  days,  and  after  a 
time  is  completely  renewed.  It  is  the  only  fever,  in  which  on 
its  first  approach  or  indication  emetics  are  decidedly  injurious. 
Ordinary  fevers,  indeed,  may  be  cut  short  by  them  ; but  in  the 
commencement  of  scarlet-fever  the  escape  of  the  acids  from 
the  system  is  so  sudden  and  so  rapid,  that  if  emetics  be  given, 
life  may  be  sacrificed.  Nature,  in  short,  has  done  quite 
enough  in  this  way,  without  art  making  so  great  an  error  as  to 
add  to  the  mischief.  The  acids  should  here  be  brought  imme- 
diately into  play,  even  though  the  tongue  be  coated  or  loaded  ; 
for  in  a few  hours  it  will  become  bare,  clean,  and  red. 

In  inflammations  of  the  serous  membranes,  where  calomel  and 
other  mercurials  have  erroneously  been  considered  to  be  the  chief 
agents  or  sheet-anchors,  bold  doses  of  the  acids  combined  with 
anodynes  cure  without  injuring  other  organisms  ; whereas  the 
mercurials  produce  general  mischief,  by  not  only  exciting  exces- 
sive mucous  action,  but  actual^  producing  a low  chronic  inflam- 
mation of  the  mucous  membranes — thus  causing  inflammations 
in  many  parts  to  cure  one.  In  ulcerated  throats,  acid-gargles  are 
most  valuable.  These  conditions,  however,  so  frequently  arise 
from  a foul  and  acid  state  of  the  stomach,  that  alkaline  medi- 
cines alone  will  often  be  found  an  effective  cure.  In  foul  or 
indolent  sores,  the  dilute  acids,  outwardly  applied,  act  as  anti- 
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septics  and  de-odorising  agents,  exciting  at  the  same  time  highly 
beneficial  curative  actions.  A weak  solution  of  nitric  acid  is 
also  an  excellent  collyrium  for  weak  eyes. 

Camphor  Liniment  ; — composed  of  camphor,  one  part, — so- 
lution of  ammonia,  three  parts, — and  spirit  of  lavender,  eight 
parts.  It  is  useful,  also,  as  a stimulating  embrocation  in  sprains 
and  old  bruises,  rheumatism,  <fcc. 

Soap  Liniment; — composed  of  soap,  one  part, — camphor, 
three  parts, — and  spirit  of  rosemary,  five  parts.  It  is  less 
powerful  than  the  above,  but  used  for  the  same  purposes. 

Liniments  should  never  be  used  in  recent  sprains,  bruises,  or 
contusions  : — the  instant  application  of  hot  fomentations  well 
persevered-in  is  the  best  treatment  for  the  first  forty-eight 
hours;  or  when  the  hot  application  is  not  accessible,  the  parts 
should  be  kept  warm.  At  the  end  of  a few  days,  however,  the 
liniments  may  be  used,  combined  with  sweet-oil,  castor-oil,  or 
such-like  unctuous  substance,  with  the  addition  of  laudanum,  if 
required. 

Goulard’s  Extract;  or,  Solution  of  the  Acetate  of 
Lead. — This  is  used  in  superficial  inflammations,  in  irritations 
of  the  skin,  and  in  skin-diseases.  It  is  an  excellent  adjunct 
to  some  ointments,  for  the  purpose  of  allaying  irritation;  and 
when  combined  in  a weak  solution  with  rose-water,  it  makes  a 
good  eye-wash. 

Mercurial  Ointment. — Mild  mercurial  ointments  are 
useful  for  sluggish  ulcers,  which  they  excite  to  action  without 
producing  any  mercurial  effect  on  the  system.  Hence,  the 
strong  mercurial  ointment  should  be  kept,  to  be  combined  with 
the  elder-flower  ointment  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  the 
former  to  seven  of  the  latter. 

Eed  Ointment,  or  Golden  Ointment  (Nitric- oocicle  of 
Mercury  Ointment). — This  is  an  excellent  application  in  its 
undiluted  state  for  the  edges  of  the  eyelids,  when  they  present 
a scabby  eruption  at  the  base  of  the  eyelashes  ; — also,  for  sore 
or  weak  eyes,  when  sparingly  inserted  therein  at  the  outer  edge 
with  the  top  of  a bodkin,  so  that  it  may  be  dissolved  by  the 
action  of  the  globe  of  the  eye.  When  one  part  of  this  oint- 
ment is  combined  with  three  parts  of  the  zinc  ointment,  and 
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four  of  the  elder-flower  ointment,  it  forms  an  excellent  appli- 
cation for  some  forms  of  skin-disease,  where  the  eruptions 
break  and  exude  an  ichorous  discharge — as  also  to  those  which 
scab  over.  When  it  is  thus  used,  the  parts  should  be  covered 
with  gutta-percha  to  keep  the  ointment  on  them,  and  thus  to 
retain  the  heat.  By  these  means,  the  scab  is  soon  removed ; 
and  when  this  is  done,  the  sore  should  be  wijpecl — not  washed, 
and  the  ointment  again  applied.  Thus  in  several  forms  of 
scald-head,  after  the  hair  has  been  cut  close  with  scissors — not 
shaved , this  ointment  may  be  applied,  and  a gutta-percha  cap 
worn  over  it,  with  a similarly  beneficial  effect.  The  scurf  and 
scab  should  be  removed  daily,  until  the  head  is  capable  of 
being  cleaned  with  a small-tooth  comb : — it  only  requires 
to  be  well  imped — not  washed — previous  to  each  application. 
By  these  means  the  worst  forms  of  scald-head  may  be  cured 
very  rapidly. 

This  ointment  may  also  be  judiciously  modified  by  the  addi- 
tion of  Goulard’s  extract,  which  makes  it  very  creamy.  It  is  a 
most  valuable  ointment,  too,  when  applied  by  itself  to  sores, 
which  spread  on  the  fingers  or  toes, — especially  after  broken 
chilblains,  small  festers,  &c.  An  irritative  eruption  frequently 
arises  behind  the  knees,  in  the  bend  of  the  leg,  and  in  the  inner 
elbow-joint  of  children;  in  which  cases  this  ointment  acts 
very  kindly.  In  a word,  it  is  one  of  our  most  useful  oint- 
ments, and  can  be  variously  combined  with  great  advantage  to 
the  patient. 

Zinc  Ointment  ; composed  of  oxide  of  zinc,  one  part,  and 
lard,  six  parts.  It  is  astringent,  absorbent,  and  allays  irrita- 
tion— especially  when  combined  with  Goulard’s  extract,  or 
with  the  elder-flower  ointment. 

Elder-Blower  Ointment  ; — composed  of  elder-flower,  one 
part ; lard,  one  part.  This  ointment  is  superior  to  the  simple 
cerate,  or  spermaceti  ointment,  for  dressing  blistered  surfaces, 
as  it  does  not  draw  the  parts  so  much,  and  has,  moreover,  a 
more  cooling  effect.  Combined  with  the  zinc  ointment  and 
Goulard’s  extract,  it  is  one  of  the  most  soothing  and  grateful 
applications  for  piles,  and  should  be  used  daily  by  persons 
suffering  from  that  most  annoying  complaint. 
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CHAPTEE  XXIV.— Continued. 

THE  PHARMACOPOEIA  AND  ART  OF  PRESCRIBING. 

Part  II. 

General  view  of  the  various  Medicinal-agents — The  Tongue  a sure  guide  for 
the  administration  of  Medicine — Invariableness  of  the  Laws  of  ILealth  and 
Disease — Alkaline-medicines  and  diets  curative  of  congestive  or  ultra-acid 
actions — Importance  of  scientific  treatment  at  the  outset  of  maladies,  to 
prevent  their  reaching'  the  inflammatory  stages— Directions  for  the  treat- 
ment of  simple  cases  of  Congestion  : the  philosophy  of  prescribing  explained 
- — Illustrative  formulae  for  congestive  states  of  the  system — Nervous-symp- 
toms attendant  on  acid-disorders,  how  to  be  treated — Emetics  and  their 
uses  in  the  first  stages  of  fevers — Aperient-medicines,  with  cautions  as  to 
their  use — Remarks  on  Rheumatism, — congestive  and  inflammatory  ; with 
prescriptions  useful  for  each  respectively  — Bronchial-congestion  distinct 
from  Bronchitis : both  requiring  separate  treatment, — the  former  stimulating 
expectorants,  nitre,  and  antimonialwine, — the  latter  acids  and  anodynes — Pre- 
scriptions for  each ; their  choice  to  be  regulated  by  the  indications  of  the 
tongue — Strictures  on  auscultation — Symptoms  of  inflammatory  actions  de- 
scribed— Judicious  combinations  of  the  bitters  with  the  acids  aid  in  allaying 
the  thirst  of  fevers — Prescriptions  available  for  arterial,  inflammatory,  and 
low  typhoid  fevers — Formulae  for  female  maladies— External  applications, 
with  remarks — Gutta-percha  tissue  recommended — Infaxt-diseases,  and 
their  general  treatment — Prescriptions  for  their  slighter  congestive  disorders 
— Usefulness  of  emetics  for  clearing  the  stomach — Glossological  indications 
for  the  administration  of  medicine  in  infant-congestions — The  acid-remedies : 
how,  and  when  to  be  used — General  directions  for  the  use  of  quinine  in  pre- 
scriptions— Miscellaneous  formula} — Directions  for  the  application  of  blisters 
and  mustard-plaisters — Concluding  strictures  on  the  mercurials  and  their 
general  abuse. 

Erom  the  above  enumeration  of  drugs  and  the  description  of 
their  uses  it  will  be  perceived  that  they  form  a small  and 
varied  list,  yet  suitable  withal  for  nearly  every  purpose  required. 
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Thus  there  are  alkalis  and  stimulating  expectorants, — diuretics 
and  diaphoretics, — stimulants  and  medicines  acting  on  the 
absorbents, — emetics,  aperients,  and  anodynes,  which  last  best 
accord  with  the  alkalis  in  all  congestive  actions : — and  when 
these  have  been  sufficiently  controlled,  the  tonics  may  be  used, 
if  required,  to  restore  by  their  invigorating  power.  Then 
follow  those  which  act  beneficially  in  all  intermediate  cases 
between  the  congestive  and  the  inflammatory  or  febrile  states ; 
— and  thirdly,  when  the  fevers  and  inflammations  are  about  to 
set  in,  or  are  actually  present,  then  totally  opposite  remedies 
are  required, — such  as  the  acids,  anodynes,  and  opiates,  which 
not  only  arrest  the  progress  of  these  diseases,  but  exercise 
decidedly  curative  influences. 

Taking  the  tongue,  then,  as  the  surest  general  indicator  for 
the  administration  of  medicine,  I shall  now  endeavour  to  place 
simple  guides  and  simple  remedies  side  by  side,  so  that  no  great 
error  can  be  committed  and  no  confused  combination  in  the 
prescribing  of  remedies  take  place, — but  that  what  you  your- 
selves select  from  your  medicine-chest  shall  be  distinctive, 
efficacious,  and  intended  for  a specific  end,  acting  on  certain 
grounds,  in  aid  of  Nature’s  own  endeavours  to  restore  the  lost 
balance.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  highest  aim  of  medicine  ; and  this 
implies  the  prevention  of  disease  by  correcting  and  destroying 
its  first  seeds,  or  the  arrest  of  them  when  actually  present. 
Lastly, — should  either  of  these  two  first  actions  escape  both 
notice  and  treatment,  and  the  disease  manifest  itself  in  its  fully 
developed  character,  you  must  learn  to  check  it  by  your  own 
efforts  and  simple  mode  of  medication. 

You  may,  perhaps,  consider  that  climate  alters  the  law  of 
health  in  a human  being;  but  this  is  a fallacy.  "Wherever 
indeed  man  exists — at  the  tropics  or  the  poles,  or  any  inter- 
mediate place  on  the  globe,  or  whatever  form,  colour,  habits,  or 
manners  he  may  assume,  the  law  by  which  he  is  governed  is  the 
same,  and  adapts  itself  to  all  circumstances  and  changes  without 
any  real  alteration  in  character  and  normal  condition.  All, 
in  short,  that  man  requires,  however  opposite  the  climate  to 
which  he  may  remove,  is  a proper  regulation  of  his  diet  and 
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clothing  and  the  increased  care  incidental  to  a different  atmo- 
sphere. 

The  law,  then,  which  I have  laid  down  remains  the  same  every- 
where ; and  it  is  simply  modified  according  to  circumstances 
by  that  wonderful  power  of  adaptation,  which  Nature  ever  pro- 
vides for, — wherever  particular  habits  or  individual  peculiari- 
ties, termed  idiosyncrasies , occur.  So  again,  in  many  instances 
of  deformities,  whether  congenital,  or  the  result  of  accidents, — 
from  misplaced  organs,  or  from  functional  or  organic  diseases, 
— from  the  inordinate  enlargement  of  organs,  or  on  the  other 
hand  from  their  diminution  to  the  smallest  dimensions  compa- 
tible with  life  itself, — or  even  should  some  of  them,  or  portions 
thereof  be  removed, — yet  none  of  these  circumstances  seem 
to  affect  the  life  of  the  individual.  Instances  also  occur 
of  persons  having  external  openings  in  their  stomachs,  or  being 
able  at  will  to  turn  them  inside  out,  and  then  restore  them, 
securing  them  with  a plug,  and  also  of  having  openings  in  their 
intestines  and  false  urinary  apertures, — who  yet  contrive  to 
sustain  an  existence  more  or  less  prolonged,  though  incapable 
of  the  active  or  laborious  duties  of  life.  All  these  things 
happen,  and  are  marvels  of  Nature  to  produce  through  her  own 
unchangeable  laws  a given  balance  of  power.  Nay, — even  in 
the  acutest  sufferings  and  greatest  disturbances  of  organs  and 
their  functions,  as  well  as  in  the  severest  mutilations  of  the 
body,  she  will  alone  and  unaided  effect  cures. 

While  civilisation,  however,  calls  for  the  aid  of  art,  which  is 
one  of  the  highest  attainments  of  man, — yet  he,  in  his  finite 
judgment  and  with  the  very  best  intentions,  will  so  often  err, 
that  we  may  well  question,  where  he  does  mischief  and  where 
he  does  good ; and  who  can  say  where  is  the  credit  side  ? It 
is  only,  therefore,  when  this  balance  of  the  vital  elements  is  so 
far  lost  and  incapable  of  being  restored,  that  death  supervenes 
as  a matter  of  course.  In  this  light  alone  must  we  view  these 
things,  and  not  for  one  moment  suppose  that  Nature  has  the 
same  absurd  laws  and  doctrines  as  man,  or  that  she  is  for  ever 
altering  hers,  as  man  is  constantly  changing  his. 

Health,  then,  being  our  starting-point,  we  have  simply  to 
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consider  the  primary  steps  of  a departure  therefrom,  in  order 
to  arrest  them.  This  may  be  termed  preventive  medicine; 
and  its  efficiency  may  be  aided  by  a little  abstinence  and  atten- 
tion to  hygiene  ; for  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  every 
meal  is  medicine  as  well  as  diet, — medicine,  I say,  because  it  is 
an  alkaline  mass  immediately  acted  on  by  the  acids,  and  often 
itself  neutralising  primary  elements  of  disease.  This,  there- 
fore, must  in  disease  be  attended  to  ; for  if  a wrong  diet  be 
given  at  such  times,  it  is  just  as  likely  to  do  injury  as  a wrong 
medicine  ; and  to  give  one  right  and  the  other  wrong  is  to 
neutralise  the  benefit  of  the  correct  one.  Both,  therefore,  must 
be  of  one  accord. 

It  matters  not  even  when  diseases  are  distinctive,  such  as 
measles,  chicken-pox,  small-pox,  and  other  eruptive  diseases, — 
or  croup,  whooping-cough,  catarrhs,  influenza,  fits,  convulsions, 
apoplexy,  congestive  rheumatism,  or  any  other  specific  malady 
short  of  actual  fever  or  inflammation  ; — they  are  all  of  them 
only  the  effects  of  some  morbid  self-generated  poison  from 
excess  of  acid  brought  into  positive  existence  by  some  exciting 
cause  or  action,  and  located  in  some  particular  part.  It  will 
readily  be  seen,  then,  as  soon  as  a full  knowledge  has  been 
obtained  of  the  beneficial  uses  of  a few  well-combined  correc- 
tive remedies  designed  to  restore  the  lost  balance,  how  soon 
the  system  thus  aided  recovers  itself ; because  Nature  is  assisted 
in  her  designs  by  the  co-operation  of  art ; whereas,  if  art,  from 
want  of  knowledge  or  design,  or  by  following  some  usual 
routine,  or  acting  on  some  fixed  prejudice,  prescribes  what  is 
opposed  to  her,  then  art  and  disease  act  as  two  to  one  against 
Nature : — and  yet,  even  here,  I have  often  seen  Nature  triumph 
over  both. 

It  is,  indeed,  this  want  of  distinctive  policy,  that  frequently 
leads  to  long  illnesses,  and  throws  what  ought  to  be  scientific 
practice  into  disrepute, — and  not  undeservedly.  The  unscientific 
use  of  mercurials,  purges,  and  starving  serves  only  to  knock  the 
patient  down  and  weaken  his  powers  ; and  the  well-known  and 
too  often  practised  doctrine  of  clearing  the  system  well  out  as  it 
is  termed,  and  then  to  see  what  is  the  matter,  must  on  reflection 
shock  the  understanding  of  any  sensible  person,  equally  with  the 
patient’s  body.  How  can  we  wonder,  then,  at  hoinoeopathists 
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making  head,  who,  coming  with  their  'nothings  and  simply 
leaving  the  matter  in  Nature’s  hands,  gain  credit,  because  there 
is  little  to  do,  and  they  do  it ; whereas,  when  a holder  treat- 
ment is  required,  and  danger  threatens,  they,  on  the  other 
hand  prove  themselves  to  he  utterly  powerless, — and,  I may 
say,  criminally  incapable. 

The  tongue,  as  I have  frequently  before  remarked,  will  indi- 
cate excess  of  acid  in  the  system,  by  becoming  whiter  and  more 
furred  than  usual,  with  many  attendant  symptoms  of  uneasi- 
ness ; and  every  increase  of  this  furred  appearance,  and  aggra- 
vation of  general  discomfort,  so  long  as  the  tongue  continues 
moist,  may  be  considered  to  mark  more  and  more  an  increased 
acid  and  congested  condition.  In  all  these  cases,  whatever  the 
various  symptoms  or  pains  may  be,  or  whatever  organ  be  func- 
tionally disturbed,  the  system  requires  the  alkaline  corrective  me- 
dicines. Thus  the  art  of  prescribing  becomes  both  simple  and 
scientific. 

The  following  example  will  show  unity,  as  well  as  effectiveness 
of  design,  commencing  from  indigestion,  flatulence,  or  acidity  of 
the  stomach.  All  these  most  simple  cases  will  yield  to  the 
following  modes  of  treatment. 

Carbonate  of  soda  gr.  xv  (15  grains). 

Water  . . . ^iss  (H  ounce,  or  three  table-spoonfuls). 

Should  the  system  require  a little  stimulus,  then  add — 

Sal- volatile  (10  minims). 

If  the  skin  and  kidneys  need  a slight  action  as  well,  add — 
Sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  TITx  (10  minims). 

In  the  presence  of  uneasy  pain  in  the  bowels,  then  add — 
Tincture  of  henbane  iiqxx  (20  minims). 

Should  the  nerves  be  at  all  excited,  then  add — 

Spirits  of  camphor  npv  (5  minims). 

If  rheumatic  pains  are  flying  about,  add — 

Colchicum-wine  fipxv  (20  minims). 

In  the  absence  of  regular  appetite,  substitute  for  the  water 
Infusion  of  gentian  or  calumba  |iss  (1^  ounce). 

And  if  a slight  thirst  be  present,  add — 

Tincture  of  gentian  or  calumba  IT^xx  (20  minims). 

Lastly,  in  case  of  the  tongue  being  much  furred,  add — 
Antimonial  wine  nTxx  (20  minims). 

2 M 
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Thus  it  will  be  seen,  how  readily  a few  agents,  if  properly 
combined,  all  having  the  same — namely,  an  alkaline — base, 
though  different  actions,  can  be  made  to  act  together  in  arrest- 
ing and  neutralising  the  effects  of  any  indigestible  matter 
taken  into  the  stomach,  causing  dyspepsia,  nausea,  sleepiness, 
headache, — at  the  back  part,  stitches  in  the  side,  flatulence, 
spasms  and  colicky  pains, — acid  eructations,  giddiness,  hic- 
coughs, and  fulness  of  the  bowels, — often  producing  costiveness 
in  the  most  regular  habits.  This,  instead  of  being  treated  by 
aperients,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  system, — for  costiveness  is 
here  but  an  effect, — may  be  remedied  by  taking  a simple  alkali, 
that  removes  the  free  acids  from  the  stomach  and  upper  parts  of 
the  alimentary  canal, — forming  therewith  a neutral  salt,  which 
acts  as  an  aperient  without  doing  violence  to  the  system.  If 
aperients,  on  the  contrary,  are  first  taken  in  such  conditions, — all 
the  causes  are  passed  oyer  and  ignored,  and  vital  as  well  as 
vitalising  elements  are  carried  out  from  the  large  intestines, — 
thus  tending  to  weaken  the  body,  instead  of  simply  neutralising 
the  morbid  elements  in  the  digestive  organs, — a proceeding 
which  would  at  once  set  everything  to  rights.  All  the  above 
remedies,  it  will  be  perceived,  maybe  combined  in  one  mixture; 
though  some,  nevertheless,  may  be  withheld  according  to  circum- 
stances, and  othero  substituted  ; — nay,  all  may  be  taken  sepa- 
rately (except  the  colchicum,  which  I never  advise)  in  the  doses 
specified  against  them,  always  diluting  them  with  water. 

Now  the  system  may  be  upset  by  some  new  or  unusual  diet, 
— by  colds,  change  of  atmosphere,  or  irregularities  of  living, 
either  from  excess  or  deficiency  of  nourishment, — from  slight 
falls,  sudden  frights,  or  excess  of  fatigue, — from  too  sedentary  a 
habit,  or  from  want  of  usual  exercise, — also  from  keeping  late 
hours,  living  in  close  rooms  or  ill-ventilated  apartments, — or 
from  excitement,  sudden  depression  caused  by  any  painful 
intelligence  ; anxiety  and  trouble  about  business  ; — in  short, 
from  a thousand  human  causes,  all  of  which  will  produce  tem- 
porary functional  disturbances,  all  of  an  acid  character.  Strange, 
however,  to  say, — all  these  ailments  have,  by  a perversity  of 
human  judgment,  been  set  down  to  biliousness,  or  some 
affection  of  the  liver,  when  that  organ  has  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  them,  except  by  common  partnership. 
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This  popular  and  almost  universal  delusion  lias  led  to 
the  free  use, — or,  more  property,  abuse, — of  two  of  the  most 
hurtful  classes  of  medicaments  that  can  possibly  be  employed  ; 
— I mean  the  mercurials  aud  aperients,  the  former  acting  on 
the  glandular  system  and  the  poor  liver,  the  latter  on  the  large 
intestines  ; and  thus  the  two  parts  most  affected  are  passed  over, 
— namely,  the  'stomach,  and  its  residuary  acting  organ,  the 
duodenum,  with  both  the  substances  therein  concocted,  called 
the  chyme  and  the  chyle.  !N"ow,  would  the  public  only  consent 
to  consider  themselves  chymous  and  chylous , instead  of  bilious 
and  nervous , thousands  on  thousands  would  every  year  be  saved 
from  much  human  suffering,  because  simple  measures  would 
then  be  adopted ; whereas  the  remedies  now  too  commonly 
employed  instil  poison  into  the  system,  and  produce  greater 
evils  than  any  they  remove. 

A few  prescriptions  based  on  these  views,  and  given  by  way 
of  illustration,  will  be  found  useful,  as  ordinary  medicines. 


1.  Take — 

Carbonate  of  soda  1 drm. 
Sal-volatile  . . 3i  3> 

"Water  ....  §vi  6 oz. 

Mix  : — Take  a fourth  part 
twice  or  thrice  a day  after 
meals. 

2.  Take — 

Carbonate  of  soda  3iss  ljdrm. 
Sal-volatile  . . 3i  1 » 

Sweet  sp.  of  nitre  3i  „ „ 

Water  ....  §vi  6 oz. 

Mix : — Take  two  table- 
spoonfuls every  three  hours. 

3.  Take — 

Carbonate  of  soda  3ii  2 drms. 
Sal-volatile  . . 3i  1 drm. 

Sweet  sp.  of  nitre  3i  „ 
Tincture  of  hen- 
bane . . . 3d  2 drms. 

Water  ....  3VSS  oz- 
Mix : — Take  two  table-  spoon- 
fuls every  four  hours. 


4.  Take — 

Carbonate  of  soda  3i  1 drm. 
Sal-volatile  . . 3i  „ 

Sweet  sp.  of  nitre  3i  „ 

Tincture  of  hen- 
bane . . . 3ii  2 drms.. 

Spirits  of  cam- 
phor . . . . 3ss  drm. 

Water  ....  gvss  5J  oz. 

Mix  : — Take  three  table- 
spoonfuls three  times  a day. 

5.  Take — 

Carbonate  of  soda  3d  2 drms. 
Sal- volatile  . . 31  1 drm. 

Sweet  sp.  of  nitre  3i  „ 
Tincture  of  hen- 
bane ....  3iii  3 drms. 
Spirits  of  cam  - 

phor  ....  3ss  \ drm. 
Colchicum  wine  . 3iii  3 drms. 
Water  . . . . §v  5 oz. 

Mix  : — Take  a fourth  part 
three  times  a day. 


2 m 2 
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6.  Take — 

CarboDate  of  soda  3d  2 drms. 
Spirits  of  sulphuric 

aether  . . .3d  „ 

Tincture  of  hen- 
bane . ...  3d  „ 

Spirits  of  camphor  3ss  l drm. 
Water  . . . . §v  5 oz. 

Mix : — Take  one  table-spoon- 
ful every  two  hours. 

7.  Take — 

Carbonate  of  soda  3dsl-|-drm. 
Sal-volatile  . . 3i  1 drm. 

Infusion  of  gen- 
tian . . . . §vi  6 oz. 

Mix: — Take  a fourth  part 
every  day  at  eleven  and  four 
o’clock. 

8.  Take — 

Carbonate  of  soda  3iss  1^-drm. 
Spirits  of  sweet 

nitre  . . . 3i  1 drm. 

Sal- volatile  . . 3i  „ 

Infusion  of  ca- 

lumba  . . . §vi  6 oz. 

Mix: — Take  a fourth  part 
one  hour  after  the  three  prin- 
cipal meals. 

9.  Take — 

Carbonate  of  soda  3i  1 drm. 
Sweet  sp.  of  nitre  3i  „ 
Tincture  of  gen- 
tian . . . . 3ii  2 drms. 

Water  ....  §vss  5J  oz. 

Mix  : — Take  three  table- 
spoonfuls  every  four  hours. 

10.  Take — 

Carbonate  of  soda  3d  2 drms. 
Sweet  sp.  of  nitre  5i  1 drm. 
Sal-volatile  . . 3* 

Tincture  of  ca- 

lumba  . . .3d  2 drms. 


Water  ....  §vss  5^  oz. 

Mix: — Take  two  table-spoon- 
fuls after  every  meal. 

11.  Take — 

Carbonate  of  soda  3*  1 drm. 

Sweet  sp.  of  nitre  3i  „ 
Tincture  of  digi- 
talis . . . . 3i  „ 

Tincture  of  hen- 
bane . . . . 3d  2 drms. 

Water  ....  §vss  5|-  oz. 

Mix : — Take  a table-spoonful 
every  two  hours. 

12.  Take — 

Carbonate  of  soda  3d  2 drms. 
Swreet  sp.  of  nitre  3i  1 drm. 
Sal-volatile  . . 3i  „ 

Tincture  of  ca- 

lumba  . . . 3di  3 drms. 

Water  ....  §vss  5J  oz. 

Mix: — Take  two  table-spoon- 
fuls three  times  a day. 

13.  Take — 

Sal- volatile  . .31  1 drm. 

Sweet  sp.  of  nitre  3i  „ 
Tincture  of  hen- 
bane . . . 3d  2 drms. 

Spirits  of  camphor  3SS  2 drm. 
Water  ....  ^vss  5-|  oz. 

Mix: — Take  two  table-spoon- 
fuls occasionally. 

14.  Take — 

Sal  volatile  . . 3i  1 drm. 

Tincture  of  hen- 
bane . . . 3i  „ 

Tincture  of  gen- 
tian . . . . 3ii  2 drms. 

Spirits  of  camphor  5ss  i drm. 
Water  . . . . ^vss  oz. 

Mix  : — Take  three  table- 
spoonfuls twice  a day. 
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15.  Take — 

Sweet  sp.  of  nitre  51  1 drill. 

Sal  volatile  . . 5i  „ 

Tincture  of  ca- 
lumba  . . . 3iii  3 drms. 

Spirits ofcamphor  3ss  ^ drill. 
Water  ....  gvss  5-|-  oz. 

Mix: — Take  two  table-spoon- 
fuls three  times  a clay. 


16.  Take- 

Sal  volatile  . . 3^  1 drm. 

Tincture  of  gen- 
tian ....  5^  „ 

Tincture  of  ca- 

lumba  . . . 3ii  2 drms. 

Water  ....  §vss  5J  oz. 

Mix : — Take  one  table-spoon- 
ful every  two  hours. 


Thus  in  all  cases  of  simple  departure  from  a normal  and 
healthy  standard,  where  there  is  a feeling  of  depression  from 
want  of  nervous  power,  whatever  the  cause,  so  long  as  the 
tongue  is  white,  furred,  and  moist,  the  prescriptions  from  1 
to  12  will  be  found  appropriate  and  curative.  The  addition  of 
simple  syrup,  or  syrup  of  saffron,  3d  (2  drachms),  may  at  any 
time  be  made  to  render  them  more  palatable.  In  cases,  how- 
ever, where  simple  nervous  debility  may  be  unattended  with 
much  acidity  in  the  system,  any  of  the  prescriptions,  from  13 
to  16,  will  prove  useful  combinations,  particularly  as  each 
ingredient  therein  may  be  used  separately  for  this  purpose,  or 
they  may  be  combined  according  to  the  beneficial  action  they 
are  found  to  possess  on  each  individual  system,  because  they  all 
have  alkaloid  properties. 

Nervous  disorders  and  symptoms  accompany  rather  the  acid 
conditions  of  the  system  than  those  which  partake  of  the  in- 
flammatory or  febrile  state,  wrhich  are  alkaline.  Again,  should 
all  the  first  indications  of  a departure  from  health  be  neglected 
and  the  tongue  exhibit  a loaded  and  furred  condition,  then 
bolder  doses  of  carbonate  of  soda  may  be  given,  combined  with 
the  antimonial  or  ipecacuanha  wines,  as  in  the  following : 


17.  Take — [or  3 drms. 

Carbonate  of  soda  3ii  v 3iii  2 
Antimonial  wine  . 311  2 ,, 

Sweet  sp.  of  nitre  3i  1 drm. 
Sal-volatile  . . 3i  „ 

Water  ....  §vss  5J  oz. 

Mix : — Take  a fourth  part 
every  four  hours,  or  an  hour 
after  every  meal. 


18.  Take — 

Carbonate  of  soda 

3iii  3 drms. 

Ipecacuanha  wine 

3i  1 drm. 

Sweet  sp.  of  nitre 

3} 

Sal  volatile 

Water  .... 

gvss  5-^  oz. 

Mix: — Taketwotable-spoon- 
fuls  three  times  a day. 
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Where  the  powers  are  strong  and  a full  habit  of  body  pre- 
vails, and  when  the  fur  of  the  tongue  is  dark  or  yellow,  indi- 
cating a very  foul  state  of  the  stomach  and  actual  presence 
of  bile  therein,  where  bile  should  never  be , but  when  present 
always  nauseates, — then  Nature  will  often  relieve  herself  by 
spontaneous  vomiting.  Now,  this  almost  always  happens,  when 
the  stomach  is  empty ; because  each  meal,  as  an  akaline  mass, 
takes  some  of  the  offensive  secretions  away ; and,  consequently, 
when  sickness  supervenes,  it  is  at  a time  when  the  seif-gene- 
rated and  accumulated  poisons  are  alone  present.  The  action 
of  vomiting  is,  therefore,  attended  with  great  distress  and  often 
fruitless  efforts  to  expel  these  poisons, — and  after  a time  it  is 
deferred  and  kept  in  abeyance  by  another  meal,  which,  however 
insignificant,  may  neutralize  portions  of  those  poisons  and  carry 
them  out  of  the  stomach,  only  to  be  taken  up  by  the  absorbent- 
vessels  into  the  blood. 

These  states  are  always  to  be  feared  and  carefully  guarded 
against ; because  they  precede  the  actions  which  produce  the 
fevers  and  inflammations,  whether  general  or  local, — and  which 
of  the  two  no  man  can  say  : — for,  if  general,  the  fever  may  be 
congestive  or  venous, — inflammatory  or  arterial, — capillary  or 
terminating  in  eruptive  fever  ; and  if  on  the  other  hand  it  be 
local,  this  depends  on  so  many  circumstances — that  who  can  say 
which  organ  will  first  become  the  seat  of  inflammation  ? Now, 
if  Nature  ever  tries  to  eject  as  speedily  as  possible  all  actually 
foreign  poisons  taken  into  the  stomach,  she  equally  endeavours 
to  do  the  same  with  those  that  are  self-generated  ; and  if  she  is 
unable  to  accomplish  it  herself,  we  must  aid  her  with  an  emetic, 
— still  following  the  wise  laws,  by  first  giving  a full  meal, 
so  that  the  stomach  may  have  something  to  act  upon,  adminis- 
tering half-an-hour  or  an  hour  afterwards,  according  to  circum- 
stances, one  or  other  of  the  following  formulae : 

19.  Take — 

Antimonial  wine  . . 3iv  ad  vi  4 to  6 drrns. 

Water giadiss  1 to  1^  oz. 

Mix, — to  make  an  emetic. 
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20.  Take — 

Ipecacuanha  powder  . gr.  xv  ad  xx  15  to  20  gi\ 

Antimonial  wine  . . 5iy  1 drms. 

AVater §i  ad  iss  1 to  1-g-  oz. 

Mix, — to  make  an  emetic. 

After  the  first  vomit,  the  patient  should  drink  warm  water ; 
and  when  these  directions  are  attended  to,  vomiting  will  seldom 
occur  more  than  three  times, — the  first  being  to  expel  the  more 
solid  contents  of  the  stomach  and  whatever  morbid  matter  may 
be  combined  therewith, — the  second  to  get  rid  of  the  less 
solid  and  more  acrid  matters  or  poisons, — and  the  third,  a sym- 
pathetic nervous  vomit  producing  great  action  on  the  liver, 
the  second  stomach  or  duodenum,  and  the  lower  bowels  ; not 
acting,  however,  on  the  large  intestines  as  a purge,  but  com- 
pelling the  liver  freely  to  disgorge  its  bile, — which,  as  there  is 
nothing  in  the  second  stomach  for  it  to  act  on,  passes  rapidly 
through  the  small  intestines  and  then  through  the  large, — pro- 
ducing hot,  fluid  motions. 

Now,  these  are  precisely  the  actions  which  do  the  great  good 
in  the  first  stages  of  fever ; because  fever  is  about  to  be  set  up 
from  a self-generated  poison  in  the  alimentary  canal,  which  is 
indicated  by  its  being  removed  therefrom  into  the  blood  by  the 
absorbent  vessels  which  have  no  power  of  discrimination.  The 
function  of  the  absorbents  being  constantly  to  take  up  all  that 
is  being  supplied  to  the  body  for  its  nourishment  and  support, — 
if  there  be  poisons  present,  they  will  of  course,  take  up  and 
carry  those  into  the  system  as  well.  Hence,  if  judgment  be 
used,  and  an  emetic  given  to  remove  those  which  are  unabsorbed, 
it  is  correct  philosophy  to  say  that  emetics  tend  to  cut  fevers 
short ; and  you  will  see  how  closely  these  artificial  actions  re- 
semble those  which  I proved  to  exist,  when  comparing  the 
poisons  actually  taken  in  bulk  with  those  that  are  self-gene- 
rated. All  fevers,  therefore,  may  thus  be  checked,  if  emetics 
are  used  in  time,  except  scarlet-fever, — and  that  for  reasons 
previously  explained  in  the  chapter  on  Poisons. 

Lastiy, — when  emetics  have  been  taken  for  a presumed  con- 
gestive or  acid  state  of  the  system,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
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follow  them  up  with  a mixture — such  as  No.  3 or  1 — contain- 
ing an  alkali  and  sedative.  Supposing  an  emetic  not  to  have 
been  used,  hut  the  simple  acid  congestion  to  he  met  by  the  alka- 
line medicines,  which  have  slightly  acted  on  the  bowels, — just 
as  seidlitz  and  other  effervescent  mixtures  do, — nevertheless 
an  aperient  may  be  required,  more  especially  if  there  be  any 
frontal  headache.  In  that  case,  the  following  formulae  of  pills 
will  be  found  useful : 

21.  Take — 

Extract  of  colocynth  . . Bii  2 scr. 

Extract  of  rhubarb  . . 3ss  10  gr. 

Powdered  scammony  . . 3ss  „ 

To  be  made  into  a mass  and  divided  into  twelve  pills ; — of 
which  two  or  three  may  be  taken  at  bed-time,  according  as  the 
bowels  are  usually  influenced  by  aperient  medicine. 

22.  Take — 

Extract  of  rhubarb  . . 3i  1 scr. 

Extract  of  colocynth  . . 3i  „ 

Extract  of  henbane  . . 3ss  10  gr. 

To  be  made  into  a mass  and  divided  into  twelve  pills  ; — two 
of  which  should  be  taken  occasionally  at  bed-time. 

The  first  form  of  pill  is  suitable  for  at  least  eighty  per  cent, 
of  the  adult  community.  Eor  persons,  likewise,  who  usually 
have  clean  tongues,  a simple  pill  may  prove  occasionally  useful, 
even  without  a previous  dose  of  the  alkaline  mixture  ; and  if  so, 
the  above  (No.  21)  recommends  itself  for  that  purpose.  These 
pills  act  without  distressing  or  griping  the  bowels,  or  interfering 
with  the  usual  routine  of  persons  constitutionally  accustomed 
to  regular  action  ; while  the  second  prescription  will  be  found 
more  especially  serviceable  to  those,  in  whom  any  form  of 
aperient  acts  quickly,  and  always — owing  to  the  condition  of 
their  bowels — with  more  or  less  griping  action. 

Persons,  however,  who  suffer  from  haemorrhoids  or  piles, 
should  take  neither  of  the  above  forms  of  aperient,  nor  even 
castor-oil.  Eor  such  as  these,  the  followiug  forms  of  mixture 
will  be  found  both  agreeable  and  efficacious : 
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23.  Take — 

Epsom-salts  . . 5H  2oz. 

Boiling-water  . 5 viii  8 „ 

Mix; — and  when  the  solution 
is  cold,  add — 

Dilute  sulphuric 

acid  . . . 5i  1 drm. 

Paregoric  elixir  3iii  3 scr. 
Syrup  of  red- 

poppies  . . 3iv  4 „ 

Mix  : — Take  a wine-glassful 
night  and  morning,  till  a gentle 
action  ensues  ; — and  then  dis- 
continue. 


24.  Take — 

Epsom-salts  . . gii  2 oz. 

Boiling-water  . . §v  5 „ 

Dissolve; — and  when  cold, 
add — 

Dilute  sulphuric 

acid  . . . . 5i  1 drm. 

Paregoric  elixir  . 3^  2 „ 

Tincture  of  gen- 
tian ....  3d  2 „ 

Syrup  of  red-pop- 

pies  ....  3di  3 „ 

Mix : — Take  two  table-spoon- 
fuls three  times  a day. 


The  large  intestines,  it  should  be  remembered,  are  the  labo- 
ratory for  the  principal  vital  elements  of  the  body  ; and  hence 
is  it,  that  persons,  who  exhaust  their  systems  by  constantly 
taking  aperient  medicines,  lose  power  and  become  emaciated, 
weak,  and  dispirited.  The  strongest  man  even  will  be  brought 
down  by  a little  griping  of  the  bowels  and  a few  active  purges  ; 
— and  a little  English  cholera  will  at  once  prostrate  the  suf- 
ferer, though  he  be  a giant.  How  much  more,  then,  will  the 
Asiatic  cholera  or  dysentery  do  so, — or  even  violent  spasms  at 
the  pit  of  the  stomach  following  a relaxed  state  ! 

Nevertheless,  however  hurtful  and  mischievous  the  practice, 
it  is  very  common  with  people  to  be  constantly  flying  on  all 
occasions  to  strong  aperient  and  drastic  purgatives,  that  remove 
the  elements  of  life  in  a most  barbarous  and  unnecessary 
manner — yet  without  touching  any  of  the  real  causes  of  dis- 
ease ; which,  after  all,  are  not  in  the  large  intestines  but  the 
stomach.  By  the  sale,  indeed,  of  such  like  aperients,  which  at 
any  time  should  be  taken  but  charily,  the  nostrum-mongers 
have  made,  and  are  making  large  fortunes,  to  the  great  injury 
of  those  who  submit  to  be  their  victims. 

The  want,  however,  of  regular  action  in  the  large  intestines  is 
frequently  the  result  of  incomplete  digestion  ; — in  which  case  it 
will  be  most  prudent  always  to  attend  to  the  stomach,  first  by 
neutralising  any  acidity  therein,  and  then — if  this  judicious 
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proceeding  does  not  afford  sufficient  relief — to  take  some  mild 
form  of  aperient.  The  pill  No.  21  is  a very  simple  and  sufficient 
one ; — or  if  that  be  inexpedient,  the  common  Epsom-salts, 
combined  in  the  following  mixtures,  will  prove  useful  and  effi- 
cacious : 


25.  Take — 

Epsom-salts  . . §ss  ^ oz. 

Sal-volatile  . . 3i  1 drm. 

Water  . ...  %ii  2 oz. 

Mix  : — This  draught  to  be 
taken  at  bed-time,  or  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning. 

26.  Take — 

Epsom-salts  . . gii  2 oz. 

Sal-volatile  . . 3d  2 drms. 

Water  ....  §vi  6 oz. 

Mix : — Take  a fourth  part 
night  and  morning. 

27.  Take — 

Epsom-salts  . . ^iss  1J  oz. 

Sal- volatile  . . 3i  1 drm. 

Sweet  sp.  of  nitre  3i  „ 
Water  ....  §vi  6 oz. 

Mix : — Take  a fourth  part 
three  times  a day. 

28.  Take — 

Epsom-salts  . . §i  1 oz. 

Powdered  rhubarb  3d  2 drms. 


Sal- volatile  . . 3i  1 drm. 

Tincture  of  ca- 

lumba  . . . 3d  2 „ 

Water  ....  §vi  6 oz. 

Mix: — Take  two  table-spoon- 
fuls every  four  hours. 

29.  Take — 

Epsom-salts  . . gissl^oz. 

Carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia . . . 3d  2 drms. 

Sal-volatile  . . 3i  1 „ 

Antimonial  wine  . 3d  2 „ 

Water  ....  gvi  6 oz. 

Mix : — Take  a fourth  part 
every  night  at  bed-time. 

30.  Take — 

Epsom-salts . . . §i  1 oz. 

Carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia . . . . gss  „ 

Sal- volatile  . . . 3i  1 drm. 

Tincture  of  gentian  3d  2 ,, 
Water  ....  5vi  6 oz. 

Mix : — Take  a fourth  part 
occasionallv. 


All  these  forms  of  aperient  medicine  are  intended  for  simple 
ailments,  and  not  to  be  persisted-in  unnecessarily, — but 
only  taken  when  there  is  pain  in  the  fore-part  of  the  head, 
— that  is,  frontal  headache.  Headaches,  too,  be  it  remem- 
bered, are  very  valuable  diagnostic  marks,  and  point  out  the 
distinct  parts  of  the  body  affected.  These  headaches,  then, 
should,  when  present,  be  considered  in  connexion  with  the 
appearances  of  the  tongue. 

The  following  formulae  will  likewise  be  found  specifically 
useful : 
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3iv 

3i 


31.  Take — 

Epsom- salts  . 
Carbonate  of  mag 
nesia  . . . 

Sal-volatile 
Sweet  sp.  of  nitre  3* 
Paregoric-elixir  . 
Colckicum-wine  . 
Water  .... 

Mix: — Take  a 
three  times  a day. 


§ii  2 oz. 


i. 

2 » 

1 arm. 


2 

3 


33 


33 


3 11 
3iii 
i 

fourth  part 


6 oz. 


32.  Take — 

Epsom-salts  . . %ii  2 oz. 

Sal- volatile  . . . 3i  1 drm. 

Tincture  of  calumba  3iii  3 
Colckicum-wine  . 3di 
Paregoric-elixir  . 3ii  2 
Water  ....  gvi  6 oz. 

Mix  : — Take  two  table- 
spoonfuls every  three  or  four 
hours. 


33 


33 


33 


drm. 


33.  Take — 

Epsom-salts  . . §iss  1J  oz. 

Dilute  sulphuric 

acid  . . . . 3i  1 

Paregoric-elixir  . 3iii  3 
Colchicum-wine  . 3iii 
Syrup  of  red-pop- 
pies ....  3iii 
Water  ....  §vi 

Mix : — Take  a fourth  part 
three  times  a day. 


33 


33 


33 

6 oz. 


34.  Take — 
Epsom-salts  . . 

Dilute  sulphuric 
acid  .... 
Laudanum  . . 

Colchicum-wine  . 
Syrup  of  red-pop- 
pies 


§iss  l-^oz. 


3i 

3i 

3iii 


1 drm. 


33 


33 


3™ 

§vi  6 oz. 


Water  . . . 

Mix: — Taketwo  table-spoon- 
fuls every  three  or  four  hours. 
In  all  cases  where  the  salts  are  used,  they  should  be  pre- 
viously dissolved  in  boiling  water,  and  allowed  to  cool, 
before  the  other  ingredients  are  added. 

Among  the  above,  Nos.  31  and  32  will  be  found  most  effective 
in  rheumatism  of  the  lower  extremities,  accompanied  by  a ivJiite 
tongue , — Nos.  33  and  34  in  rheumatism  of  the  lower  extremities, 
also,  but  accompanied  by  a red  tongue.  Any  prescription  from 
No.  1 to  12  will  be  found  beneficial  for  rheumatism  of  the 


upper  extremities  ; because  they  neutralise  the  acidities  causing 
it.  The  formula  No.  29,  containing  colchicum-wine,  acts  slightly 
as  an  aperient,  as  well  as  an  antacid,  and  should  be  used  only 
for  those  rheumatisms,  in  which  the  tongue  is  ichite,  furred,  and 
moist; — in  which  case  the  Dover’s-powder  may  be  taken  in 
gruel  at  bed-time,  when  the  pain  is  great,  and  it  is  desirable 
to  promote  perspiration.  This  medicine,  thus  given,  causes 
large  quantities  of  morbid  elements  to  escape  from  the  centres 
of  the  body  to  the  surfaces  through  the  skin.  When  rheuma- 
tisms, on  the  other  hand,  are  attended  with  a clean  red  tongue, 
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half  a grain  or  a grain  of  opium  in  the  form  of  pill,  indepen 
dently  of  the  paregoric  in  the  mixture,  will  be  found  beneficial. 

Thus,  the  rheumatisms  have  been  seen  to  occur  in  two  dis- 
tinctive conditions  of  the  body : — the  acid  or  congestive,  and 
the  alkaline  or  inflammatory.  The  acid  state  mostly  accompanies 
rheumatism  of  the  upper  extremities,  and  calls  for  the  use  of  the 
alkalis ; while  the  alkaline  state,  chiefly  a concomitant  of  that  in 
the  lower  extremities,  requires  an  acid  treatment.  The  medicines 
in  both  cases,  however,  must  be  accompanied  by  anodynes  ; — 
henbane  with  the  alkalis, — and  paregoric,  laudanum,  or  opium 
with  the  acids.  The  acute  or  inflammatory  rheumatism,  again, 
is  aggravated , the  chronic  or  congestive  relieved ',  by  heat.  Tor 
the  latter,  therefore,  the  natural  bath  or  a persistent  and  pro- 
fuse perspiration  tends  greatly  to  their  relief  and  cure  ; — while 
in  the  former  or  alkaline  and  acute  rheumatism,  only  a gentle 
or  moderate  heat  should  prevail, — or  else  fever  will  set  in. 
Nevertheless,  all  forms  of  rheumatism  require  aperients  ; — yet 
it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  pains  simulating  rheumatism  are 
attendant  on  several  forms  of  organic  disease,  and  more  espe- 
cially heart-disease  and  inflammation  of  the  lungs, — a circum- 
stance which  may  lead  to  a mode  of  treatment  quite  irrespective 
of  the  real  cause  of  the  mischief.  Chronic  inflammation  of 
other  organs,  likewise,  may  produce  erratic  pains  in  various 
parts  of  the  body  and  limbs  ; but  these  are  easily  distinguishable 
from  true  rheumatism. 

Recurring  once  more  to  the  subject  of  aperients, — I may 
finally  observe,  that  all  persons  having  irritable  bowels  which  are 
easily  excited  to  pain,  should — in  case  of  any  aperient  being 
necessary — take  No.  22  form  of  pill,  even  though  it  may  gripe 
them  ; as  it  will  in  the  end  be  found  highly  serviceable. 

We  have  thus  far  considered  the  forms  of  alkaline  medicines 
for  direct  acid  or  congestive  actions  of  the  system,  including 
also*  that  stage  of  them,  where  thirst  indicates  a slight  feverish 
tendency  requiring  the  addition  of  the  bitters,  such  as  gentian, 
&c.,  to  correct  and  arrest  it,  as  well  also  as  to  give  the  system  a 
certain  tonicity,  that  may  prevent  the  regular  setting-in  of  fevers. 
Then  again,  we  have  medicines  of  a simple  alkaloid  character — 
such  as  Nos.  13 — 1G — for  nervous  disorders,  nervous  depression, 
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&c. ; and  lastly  the  emetics,  which,  when  followed  by  simple  forms 
of  aperient  medicines,  prove  very  beneficial  in  removing  morbific 
self-generated  poisons  during  congestive  states  of  the  system. 

It  next  becomes  necessary  to  take  another  view  of  those 
actions  and  conditions  of  the  body,  that  produce  congestive 
states  of  the  lungs  attended  by  coughs.  Now,  as  respects 
coughs  and  the  names  given  to  them, — persons  are  very  com- 
monly said  to  have  bronchitis,  when  they  have  nothing  of  the 
kind.  In  all  these  cases,  the  tongue  is  an  important  corrector 
and  counsellor.  If  in  the  presence  of  a cough,  that  organ  be 
white  and  furred — especially  at  the  root  and  down  the  centre, 
— and  there  be  much  expectoration,  all  this  denotes  a conges- 
tive state  of  the  windpipe  and  bronchial-tubes,  wrhich  are  loaded 
with  mucus,  the  irritation  from  which  causes  the  cough.  If 
free  expectoration  follows  this,  the  air-passages  are  relieved : — 
if  not,  that  action  should  be  encouraged  by  giving  stimulating 
expectorants,  and  such  medicines  as  will  loosen  and  dissolve 
the  phlegm  so  collected, — causing  it,  therefore,  to  be  all  the 
more  easily  dislodged  and  got  rid  of,  when  the  cough  comes  on. 
Here  the  causes  of  the  cough  are  readily  removed,  and  that  too 
without  anything  like  an  approach  to  inflammation, — inasmuch 
as  the  malady  has  not  reached  the  inflammatory  state,  truly 
called  bronchitis,  but  is  merely  bronchial  congestion.  Mistakes 
in  treatment  on  this  head  are  far  from  infrequent; — and  in 
my  own  consulting  practice  I could  point  out  numerous  cases, 
where  this  error  has  led  to  consumption.  For  the  bronchial 
congestions,  the  following  prescriptions  will  be  found  beneficial : 


35.  Take — 

Compound  traga- 

cantli  powder  . 3ii  2 drms. 
Nitrate  of  potass 

(nitre)  . . . di  1 scr. 

Sweet  sp.  of  nitre  3i  1 drm. 
Antimonial-wine  .31  „ 

Tincture  of  balsam 

of  tolu  . . . 3ss  1 „ 

Simple  syrup  . . 3I  2 drms. 

"Water  ....  ^vss5^oz. 

Mix  : — Take  a dessert- 
spoonful frequently,  or  when 
the  cough  is  troublesome. 


36.  Take- 
Compound  traga- 

canth  powder  . 3'ss  1-|  drm. 
Sweet  sp.  of  nitre  3i  1 „ 

Antimonial-wine  3i  ,,  „ 

Tincture  of  bal- 
sam of  tolu  . 3ss  „ 

Simple  syrup  . 3iii  5 » 

Water  . . . . §vss  5-J  oz. 

Mix  : — Take  one  table- 
spoonful every  one  or  two 
hours. 
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37.  Take — 

Compound  traga- 
canth powder  . 3i  1 drm. 
Nitrate  of  potass  . 9i  1 scr. 
Sweet  sp.  of  nitre  3i  1 drm. 
Paregoric- elixir  . 3ii  2 „ 
Tincture  of  balsam 

of  tolu  . . . 3ss  ^ „ 
Simple  syrup  . . 3ii  2 „ 
Water  ....  *vss  5j  oz. 

Mix : — Take  one  table-spoon- 
ful every  two  or  three  hours. 


38.  Take — 

Nitrate  of  potass  . 3i  1 drm. 
Sweet  sp.  of  nitre  3i  „ „ 

Antimonial-wine  . 3i  „ „ 

Tincture  of  balsam 

of  tolu  . . . 3i  „ „ 
Simple  syrup  . . 3ii  2 „ 
Water  ....  gvss  5^-  oz. 

Mix  : — Take  one  table- 
spoonful every  one  or  two 
hours. 


In  making  these  mixtures,  the  tragacanth  should  be  rub- 
bed down  in  a mortar  with  the  syrup,  to  form  a mucilage, 
and  then  the  water  added  by  degrees,  in  order  to  prevent 
lumpiness.  The  other  ingredients  must  not  be  added,  till 
after  this  has  been  effected  ; for  the  compound  tragacanth 
contains  starch, — and  iff  water  were  added  in  the  first 
instance,  there  would  be  a difficulty  in  making  a nice 
emulsive  preparation. 

Congestive  actions  of  the  lungs  are  seldom  unaccompanied  by 
some  similar  disturbance  of  the  stomach ; and  for  these,  one  or 
other  of  the  mixtures,  from  No.  1 to  12,  may  be  taken  once 
or  twice  a day,  at  the  same  time  that  mixtures  Nos.  35  and  36 
are  taken  for  the  cough ; — because  carbonate  of  soda  will  dis- 
engage  much  carbonic  acid  from  the  lungs  as  well  as  the 
stomach.  When  the  tongue  becomes  less  furred  in  the  centre, 
though  still  furred  at  each  side,  and  there  is  an  irritative  cough, 
— the  formula  No.  37  (which  contains  a slight  anodyne),  may 
prove  advantageous.  Por  the  asthmatic  coughs  of  old  people, 
who  have  always  more  or  less  irregularity  of  action  in  the  kid- 
neys, with  certain  dropsical  tendencies  incidental  to  general 
functional  debility,  No.  38  will  be  found  very  serviceable  and 
to  answer  several  useful  ends.  The  nitrate  of  potass  (or  nitre) 
in  the  mixture  may  be  increased  in  quantity,  as  the  case 
requires. 

As  congestive  states  gradually  verge  towards  the  feverish, — 
which  will  be  indicated  by  a sense  of  thirst,  and  may  be  allayed 
immediately  by  the  addition  of  a bitter  element, — so  congestive 
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coughs  progress  towards  inflammatory  ones,  and  must  then  he 
allayed  by  the  bitter  anodynes.  In  some  classes,  especially  the 
female  working-class, — female  servants  in  particular, — pleurisy 
very  quickly  supervenes  on  the  congestive  conditions ; while  in 
the  higher  classes  inflammation  takes  place  in  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  lower  part  of  the  windpipe  or  bronchial-tubes ; 
and  this  may  then  he  correctly  called  bronchitis.  This  disease, 
now,  is  comparatively  as  rare  to  the  air-passages,  as  other  in- 
flammations are  to  other  organs  of  the  body, — a fact  not  suffi- 
ciently recognised ; and  hence  coughs  have  been  frequently 
and  most  improperly  termed  “ bronchitis,” — when,  in  fact,  they 
do  not  proceed  from  inflammation  at  all.  When  bronchitis  is 
actually  present,  a totally  different  treatment  is  imperative, — 
one  diametrically  opposite  to  that  for  the  congestive  actions 
which  require  alkalis ; — because  the  inflammatory  conditions 
are  alkaline  themselves,  and  call  for  the  use  of  acids.  Thus 
these  two  diseases — so  often  confounded, — yet  really  as  opposite 
as  the  poles,  as  regards  both  their  symptoms  and  treatment, — 
admit  of  proper  and  ready  discrimination whereas,  if  their 
treatment  be  reversed, — that  is,  alkalis  given  where  acids  are 
called  for,  and  vice  versa , continued  disease  ensues,  and  life  not 
unfrequently  falls  a sacrifice. 

Bronchitis,  however,  though  rare  as  compared  with  bron- 
chial congestions — is  yet  the  most  common  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membranes  in  this  very  variable  climate.  This  is  indi- 
cated by  the  tongue  presenting  a distinct  red  appearauce  down 
its  centre.  In  some  persons,  a simply  cleaner  state  in  this 
part  may  be  noticed,  gradually  increasing  to  a perfectly  crimson 
colour,  as  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  organ.  When  there 
is  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  stomach  com- 
bined with  bronchitis,  portions  of  the  tongue  on  each  side  of 
the  central  division  appear  red  as  well ; and  should  the  bron- 
chial inflammation  be  the  greater  of  the  two,  the  crimson  appear- 
ance will  deepen  to  a purple  hue.  Thus  there  are  gradations 
of  appearances,  very  simple  to  the  eye  of  those  accustomed  to 
notice  them : — and  it  is  of  the  last  importance  to  be  able  to 
discover  by  such  ready  and  easy  means  the  lurking  danger, — 
the  remedy  for  which  is  as  simple  as  it  is  efficacious. 
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In  all  these  cases  where  the  acids  and  anodynes  are  called 
for,  the  following  formulae  will  be  found  beneficial. 


39.  Take — 

Dilute  sulphuric 

acid  . . . . 3i  1 drm. 

Paregoric-elixir  . 3d  2 „ 

Syrup  of  red-pop- 
pies ....  3d  2 „ 

"Water  ....  gvss  5-J-  oz. 

Mix  : — Take  a dessert- 
spoonful frequently,  or  when- 
ever the  cough  is  troublesome. 

40.  Take — 

Dilute  sulphuric 

acid  . . . . 3i  1 drm. 

Ipecacuanha -wine  3SS  2 » 

Paregoric-elixir  . 3d  2 „ 

Water  ....  §vss  5-J  oz. 

Mix : — Take  onetable-spoon- 
ful  every  hour. 


41.  Take — 

Dilute  sulphuric 

acid  . . . . 3i  1 drm. 

Laudanum . . . 3i  1 „ 

Syrup  of  red-pop- 
pies . . . . 5d  2 „ 

Water  ....  3vss  5J  oz. 

Mix  : — Take  a dessert- 
spoonful every  hour. 

42.  Take — 

Dilute  sulphuric 

acid  . . . . 3i  1 drm. 

Paregoric-elixir  . 3iii  3 „ 
Tincture  of  digi- 
talis . . . . 3i  1 „ 

Water  ....  §vss  5-J-oz. 

Mix: — Take  one  table-spoon- 
ful every  one  or  two  hours. 


Thus,  in  ordinary  cases,  Nos.  39  and  40  are  suitable  to  check 
the  inflammation  either  of  bronchitis  or  pleurisy.  The  pre- 
scription No.  41  may  be  used  when  the  tongue  and  a hard 
dry  cough  indicate  the  further  advance  of  inflammation ; — and 
when  the  heart’s  action  is  too  quick,  as  well  as  much  disturbed, 
No.  42  will  relieve  it.  In  this  country,  where  climatorial 
changes  are  so  frequent  and  so  great — even  during  the  twenty- 
four  hours, — and  where  lung-diseases  are  not  only  so  prevalent, 
but  so  painfully  fatal,  I have  a thousand  times  seen  reason  to 
regret  the  false  steps  pursued  in  their  treatment,  even  by  the 
best-reputed  authorities,  — all  for  want  of  duly  apprehending 
through  the  eye  what  is  actually  going-on  during  the  application 
of  the  remedy. 

Auscultation  or  percussion,  or  the  sounding  of  the  chest  by 
the  stethoscope,  or  the  ear  applied  directly  to  the  parts,  has,  110 
doubt,  an  air  of  scientific  parade  and  importance.  Every  one 
must  know,  that  a certain  number  of  queer  noises  and  sounds 
will  be  produced  by  air,  more  or  less  obstructed,  in  hollow 
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tubes  : but  these,  though  I do  not  for  a moment  question  their 
reality  or  varieties,  are,  nevertheless,  often  doubtful  and  decep- 
tive ; neither  can  the  eye  in  many  cases  detect  after  death  what 
the  ear  had  professed  to  define  so  well  during  life.  This  practice, 
moreover,  involves  so  many  deductions  therefrom, — that  they 
become  tediously  complicated,  and  often  confuse  both  the  cause 
and  the  treatment.  Under  all  these  circumstances,  therefore,  it 
seems  far  safer  and.  more  judicious  to  submit  to  the  guidance  of 
the  tongue,  which  will  be  found  to  give  distinct  information  on 
the  nature  and  cure  of  disease,  both  to  the  eye  and  the  mind. 

Inflammations  generally,  wherever  situated  or  occurring, 
will  always  be  indicated  by  the  tongue.  In  all  inflammations 
of  the  mucous  membranes  of  any  part  of  the  alimentary  canal 
or  those  lining  the  air-passages,  the  tongue  will  usually  be 
found  more  or  less  denuded  of  its  fur,  and  red.  Inflammations 
of  serous  membranes,  on  the  other  hand,  or  those  external 
to  the  bowels  or  other  organs,  or  in  the  body  of  the  lungs 
themselves,  will  generally  be  indicated  by  a foul  tongue — at 
first  dry  and  attended  with  thirst, — then  hard  and  brown.  In 
the  former,  the  acids  must  be  persisted  in,  combined  with 
anodynes,  opiates,  and  demulcents, — in  the  latter,  the  acids, 
combined  with  bitters  and  opiates  ; — and  if  these  remedies  pro- 
duce a moist  state  of  the  tongue,  it  shows  that  the  disease 
has  been  brought  under  control.  When  this  happens,  the 
alkaline-medicines  may  once  more  be  resumed ; though,  if,  as 
is  frequently  the  case,  the  tongue  becomes  dry  and  brown, 
recourse  must  again  be  had  to  the  acids.  The  eye  here  directs 
the  management  of  both  in  a moment ; and  by  the  ready 
changes  thus  dictated,  the  disease  and  its  causes  are  as  simply 
regulated  as  a piece  of  machinery. 

Any  of  the  forms  of  acid-mixture  without  the  aperients  will 
here  be  alone  necessary  ; — while,  on  the  other  hand,  any  of  the 
alkalis  will,  in  their  turn,  serve  the  purpose.  There  are  many 
cases,  moreover,  which  require  great  promptitude  in  changing 
from  the  direct  alkaline  to  the  direct  acid  treatment,  aud  vice 
versa.  Thus,  in  injuries  to  the  lower  extremities  especially — 
whether  from  accidents  or  operations,  or  from  simple  natural 
causes — such  as  blisters  from  walking,  inflamed  corns  or  bunions, 
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or  broken  chilblains,  or  frostbites — distress  is  felt  mostly  on  the 
forehead,  or  reflecting  and  appreciating  portions  of  the  brain ; 
and  hence  comes  headache  in  this  region.  The  tip  of  the 
tongue  becomes  very  red,  and,  if  furred,  presents  an  altered 
appearance  up  the  whole  centre,  where  it  becomes  drier  than 
at  other  parts.  Here,  then,  is  indicated  an  incipient  inflam- 
mation of  the  inner  or  mucous  coats  of  the  large  intestines  ; 
which  inflammation,  too,  is  by  sympathy  communicated  to  the 
outer  or  serous  coats,  and  from  them  again  to  the  external 
coverings  of  the  vessels  of  the  lungs. 

Nothing  can  be  more  certain  or  true  than  the  combined 
symptoms  and  appearances  that  are  here  described ; and  yet, 
by  the  ordinary  means  of  judging,  nothing  seems  to  be  disco- 
vered of  these  lurking  injuries.  A hectic  flush  and  slight 
fever  accompanied  by  thirst  may  be  all  that  is  apparent ; and 
yet,  after  a few  days,  a clearly  developed  and  probably  active 
inflammation  will  show  itself.  Now,  had  the  tongue  been 
really  and  scientifically  studied,  and  its  sudden  changes  and 
altered  appearances  duly  considered  in  connexion  with  the 
presence  of  thirst  and  frontal  headache,  any  one  might  have 
certainly  known  at  a glance  the  stealthy  mischief  at  hand,  and, 
what  is  of  far  greater  consequence,  fixed  unmistakeably  on  the 
instant  and  never-failing  remedy — the  use  of  acid-medicines, 
combined  with  anodynes.  A few  doses  of  the  mixtures  pre- 
scribed in  Nos.  39  and  40  will  generally  suffice ; or  the  bitter 
elements  may  be  added,  as  in  the  following : 


43.  Take — 

Dilute  sulphuric  acid  gi  ldrm. 
Paregoric-elixir  . . Siii  3 

Tincture  of  gentian  3ii  2 
Syrup  of  red-poppies  3ii 
Water  . . . 

Mix : — Take  one  table-spoon- 
ful every  hour. 


33 

r 


53 


33 


33 


§V  0 oz. 


44.  Take — 

Dilute  sulphuric  acid  3i  ldrm. 
Paregoric-elixir  . - 5ii  2 

Tincture  of  calumba  5ii  „ 
Syrup  of  red-poppies  5iii3  „ 

Water gv  5 oz. 

Mix: — Taketwotable-spoon- 
fuls  every  three  hours. 


33 


33 


The  infusions  of  gentian  and  calumba  may  also  be  used 
instead  of  the  water;  or,  if  from  accident  the  medicine-chest 
be  unprovided  with  paregoric,  syrup  of  poppies,  or  the  tinc- 
tures of  gentian  and  calumba,  the  dilute  acids  may  be  given 
in  water,  with  a few  drops  of  laudanum  added  to  each  dose,  or 
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a one  grain  opium  pill, — as  tlie  "bitter  element  is  combined  in 
both.  It  may  be  well  to  mention  here,  likewise,  that  most 
drugs  have  a double  property — namely,  an  acting  principle, 
and  a chemical  base — the  laboratory  of  the  system  receiving 
the  former  as  a specific,  the  latter  by  an  elective  action.  When 
these  simple  broad  principles  are  once  understood,  it  becomes  an 
easy  matter  to  substitute,  for  a drug  that  may  not  be  at  hand, 
some  other  possessing  similar  actions  and  properties. 

The  promptitude,  with  which  incipient  inflammation  is  met 
by  the  means  just  prescribed,  not  only  arrests  it,  but  prevents  a 
vast  amount  of  suffering,  and  often  saves  even  life  itself.  Any 
one  at  all  acquainted  with  disease,  knows  it  when  present  or 
fully  developed;  but  it  is  a far  higher  aim  to  penetrate,  as  it 
-were,  into  the  future,  and  by  means  of  a few  simple  indices 
predict  with  certainty  what  may  happen  forty-eight  hours 
afterwards — thus  arresting  the  destroyer  immediately  on  its 
first-indicated  presence.  It  is  not,  as  may  well  be  supposed, 
so  easy  to  do  this,  when  it  has  once  obtained  full  possession; 
and  thus  is  it,  that  the  public  err  respecting  true  medical  skill, 
— attributing  more  merit  on  account  of  the  narrow  escape  they 
have  had  from  the  jaws  of  death,  than  to  the  skilful  fore- 
thought which  arrested  disease  in  its  incipient  stages. 

In  the  more  violent  and  rapid  inflammatory  actions  of 
mucous  membranes  in  tropical  climates — such  as  the  inflam- 
matory cholera  and  dysentery,  where  the  vital  elements  of  life 
are  disen gaged  with  inconceivable  rapidity,  the  principles  I 
have  here  laid  down  will  be  found  of  the  highest  importance, — 
namely,  that,  instead  of  calomel  and  the  other  mercurials  so 
madly  used  and  vaunted  as  sheet-anchors  for  these  critical 
diseases,  the  nitrous  acid  with  the  sedatives  will  be  found  far 
better  to  serve  the  purpose,  as  in  the  following  formulae : 


45.  Take — 

Nitrous  acid  . .31  ldrm. 

Paregoric-elixir  . 3iii  3 „ 

Syrup ofred-poppies  3iii  „ „ 

Water  . . . . %v  5 oz. 

Mix: — Takeonetable-spoon- 
ful  every  hour. 


3i 

3vi 


1 drm. 
6 


46.  Take — 

Nitrous  acid  . . 

Paregoric- elixir  . 

Syrup  of  red-pop- 
pies .... 

Water  .... 

Mix: — Take  one  table-spoon- 
ful every  two  or  three  hours. 

2 n 2 


4 


3iv  - „ 

givss  4^-  oz. 
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47.  Take- 

Nitrous  acid  . . 3i  1 drm. 

Laudanum  . . . 3i 

Syrup  ofred-poppies  3iy4 
Water  . . . . gv  5 oz. 

Mix: — Take  one  table-spoon- 
ful every  three  hours. 


55  55 


55 


55  55 

55 
55 
55 

gv  5 oz. 


48.  Take — 

Dilute  nitric  acid  . 3i  1 drill. 
Dilute  muriatic  acid  3i 
Tincture  of  gentian  3ii  2 
Paregoric-elixir  . 3^  55 
Syrup  ofred-poppies  ^\i  55 
Water  . . . 

Mix : — Take  two  table-spoon- 
fuls every  three  hours. 

The  forms  of  medicine,  Nos.  45 — 48,  may  he  given  in  the 
arterial,  inflammatory  fevers,  or  in  the  low  typhoid  fevers,  when 
the  tongue  is  encrusted  with  a dry  and  black  fur,  and  the 
teeth  are  covered  with  hard  dry  sordes,  caused  by  the  secre- 
tions being  blackened  with  internal  heat  or  excess  of  carbon. 
They  here  supply  the  system  with  vital  gases  and  fluids  to 
counteract  those  in  which  it  is  deficient, — and  for  lack  of  which, 
one  prevailing  principle,  namely,  the  carbon,  with  its  com- 
pounds, consumes  all  its  elements,  as  well  as  life  itself.  Thus 
the  simplest  philosophy  will  show,  that  the  arterial  non- eruptive 
fevers  have  their  source  more  frequently  in  the  large  intestines, 
which  generate  most  abundantly  the  nitrogen  or  principal 
element  of  vitality  ; and  when  in  their  inflammatory  con- 
ditions they  cease  to  do  this,  the  nitric  and  nitrous  acids  are 
most  beneficial,  as  supplying  the  nitrogen-gas,  of  which  the 
system  is  in  need.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  arterial  erup- 
tive fevers,  which  originate  in  the  stomach  and  upper  parts  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  when  the  gastric  acid  is  deficient,  and, 
as  a consequence,  the  chlorine  aud  hydrogen  gases  are  so  like- 
wise,— then  the  muriatic  or  hydrochloric  acid  is  the  best  to  be 
given  for  the  supply  of  these  elements.  The  tongue  so  fully 
points  out  these,  as  well  as  many  other  facts  and  principles, 
that  without  a perfect  knowledge  of  its  appearances,  no  treat- 
ment can  be  distinctly  understood,  and  no  remedial  agent  given 
with  any  certainty. 

There  are  certain  conditions  of  the  female  system  which 
frequently  operate  in  carrying  off  inflammatory  tendencies  ; 
yet,  when  such  states  simply  result  from  the  bad  habit  of  an 
organ,  they  greatly  debilitate  the  frame.  This  is  the  case,  when 
excessive  constitutional  fluxes  occur.  Dor  either  of  these  con- 
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ditions,  iron  (as  a constituent  of  the  blood),  combined  with  an 
acid  or  styptic  property,  is  called  for ; and  this  offers  itself  in 
the  muriate  of  iron.  In  the  former  case,  this  medicine  may  be 
given  by  itself; — but  in  the  latter,  when  the  vital  energy  has 
been  reduced  by  loss  of  blood,  and  thirst  indicates  a deficiency 
of  the  bitter  element, — it  must  be  supplied.  The  following 
will  be  found  useful  for  each  of  these  conditions  : 


49.  Take — 
Tincture  of  muri- 
ate of  iron  . . 

Simple  syrup  . 
Water  . . . 


. 3ii  2 drm s. 

• 3ii  „ „ 

. ^vss  5-|-  oz. 
Mix : — Take  one  table-spoon- 
ful every  hour. 


3ii 

3ii 


2 drms. 


V 


gvss  5J  oz. 


50.  Take — 

Tincture  of  muri- 
ate of  iron  . . 

Simple  syrup  . . 

Infusion  of  cin- 
chona-bark 

Mix: — Take  two  table-spoon- 
fuls every  three  hours. 

The  latter  (No.  50)  is  a black-looking  mixture,  and  tastes 
like  ink  ; but  is  a very  valuable  remedy. 

The  muriate  of  iron  acts  beneficially  on  delicate,  weakly  children 
from  six  to  ten  years  of  age, — especially  those  whose  glands  have 
a tendency  to  swell;  and  the  formula  No.  49  may  be  made  up  and 
administered  pretty  frequently  by  the  tea  or  dessert-spoonful. 


LOTIONS,  LINIMENTS,  &c. 

As  regards  external  applications, — such  as  lotions,  liniments, 
&c., — the  following  will  be  very  useful : 


51.  Take — 

Goulard’s-extract . 3i  1 drm. 
Rain-water . . . ^vi  6 oz. 

Mix  for  a lotion  ; — to  be  ap- 
plied by  means  of  linen-rags 
to  inflamed  eyes  ; and  where 
there  is  pain  one  drachm  of 
laudanum  may  be  beneficially 
added.  It  is  useful,  also,  as 
above  prescribed  to  cool  a 
stinging  irritable  skin,  shin- 
gles, and  many  forms  of  skin- 
eruption  ; for  some  cases  of 
which  the  quantity  of  Gou- 
lard’s-extract  may  be  doubled. 


52.  Take — 

Laudanum  . . 3^  2 drtns. 
Rain-water  . . ^iv  4 oz. 

Mix  for  a lotion  ; — to  be 
used,  when  the  eyes  are  very 
tender  and  painful, — especially 
after  any  foreign  substance 
has  got  into  them.  Inflamma- 
tion thus  produced  may  be 
treated  by  putting  a drop  of 
laudanum  pure  into  the  eye  by 
means  of  a feather.  This  will 
perhaps  make  them  smart  at 
first,  but  will  afterwards  greatly 
relieve  them. 
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53.  Take- 

Nitric  acid  ntii  y iii  2 or  3 min. 
Bain-water  §i  1 oz. 


54.  Take — 

Nitric  acid  ntiii  v iv  3 or  4 min. 
Bain- water  gi  1 oz. 


The  lotion  No.  53  may  be  usefully  applied  with  linen-rags  to 
inflamed  or  bloodshot  eyes.  No.  54  is  intended  for  large, 
indolent,  discharging  sores,  with  ichorous  or  foetid  effluvia. 
Before  the  sore  is  dressed  with  the  ointment  or  dressing,  the 
wound  should  be  well  saturated  with  this  lotion,  which,  being 
of  a disinfectant  or  de-odorising  character,  stimulates  the  base 
of  the  wounds  or  ulcers  to  healthy  action. 


55.  Take — 

Castor-oil  \ 

Soap-liniment  > each  gss  ^ oz. 
Camphor  ,,  ) 

Mix  for  a liniment ; — to  be 
used  for  chronic  fixed  pains 
and  weak  joints  after  sprains, — 
or  well  rubbed  twice  a day 
down  the  spines  of  children 
showing  weakness  in  the  lower 
extremities. 

56.  Take — 

Castor-oil 
Soap-liniment 
Camphor  „ 

Laudanum 

Mix  for  a liniment ; — to  be 
applied  to  aching  joints  with  a 
well-saturated  piece  of  lint  left 


on  the  part,  and  the  whole 
covered  with  gutta-percha  to 
retain  the  moisture.  This  re- 
lieves the  pain  by  producing  a 
beneficial  counter-irritation. 

57.  Take— 

Soap-liniment  . §i  1 oz. 
Sal-volatile  . . 5ii  2 drms. 

Mix  for  a liniment ; — to  be 
rubbed  on  the  chest  in  the 
congestive  coughs  of  children. 

58.  Take — 

Soap-liniment  . . 3vi  6 drms. 

Tincture  of  arnica . gii  2 „ 

Mix  for  a liniment ; — useful 
for  unbroken  chilblains,  when 
well  rubbed  in  frequently 
during  the  day. 


j-  each  §ss  oz. 


Castor-oil  may  be  used  by  itself  in  chronic  rheumatism, — ■ 
especially  congestive  rheumatism  of  the  joints,  and  the  first 
tendencies  to  swelling  of  the  finger-joints  in  rheumatic-gout. 
If  the  hand  swells  from  this  cause,  it  may  be  wetted  with 
common  gin,  then  floured  and  suffered  to  get  dry.  When  dry, 
keep  rubbing  it ; when  the  dried  flour,  having  formed  a 
slight  cake,  will  make  a soft,  gritty  substance  under  the  hand. 
This,  though  so  simple  a remedy,  is  often  very  efficacious,  and  the 
friction  promotes  circulation.  Even  rubbing  by  itself  is  a very 
useful  act,  and  sometimes  does  as  much  good  as  any  liniment. 
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The  very  use  of  a liniment,  however,  is  an  inducement  to 
pursue  these  means  of  external  treatment.  When  liniments 
are  in  store,  they  may  be  used  at  discretion, — more  of  one  and 
less  of  another,  according  to  circumstances  and  the  state  of  the 
skin.  Thus,  some  skins  cannot  bear  so  much  camphor-liniment 
as  others,  but  can  endure  the  soap-liniments  better. 


59.  Take- 

Tincture  of  arnica  5^  2 drms. 
Rain-water  . . §i  1 oz. 

Mix : — To  be  applied  on  a 
piece  of  lint  saturated  there- 
with to  discolorations  from 
bruises  and  blows,  or  to  stop 
bleeding. 


60.  Take- 

Tincture  of  muriate  of  iron. 

Saturate  a piece  of  lint 
therewith,  and  apply  to  cuts, 
wounds,  &c.,  on  which  it  acts 
as  a powerful  styptic,  and  stops 
the  bleeding.  If  necessary,  ap- 
ply above  it  a compress  of  lint ; 
— as  scalp-wounds  especially 
bleed  freely  and  require  con- 
siderable pressure,  as  well  as  a 
styptic,  to  stop  the  bleeding. 


OINTMENTS,  &c. 

The  great  utility  of  ointsments  often  depends  on  their  com- 
binations, which  I will  show  as  I have  those  of  all  other 
drugs. 

THE  ELDER-ELOWER  OINTMENT 

is  exceedingly  cooling  and  pleasant  after  blisters  or  mustard- 
poultices,  or  to  allay  the  itching  from  leech-bites.  Should 
these  have  caused  any  running  sores,  then  add — 

THE  ZINC  OINTMENT. 

Should  there  be  much  irritation,  which  the  last-mentioned  will 
not  allay,  then  add — 

goulard’ s-extract. 

In  tettery  or  watery  eruptions  of  the  skin,  with  tendency  to 
scab,  and  in  many  forms  of  skin-eruption,  add — 

THE  RED  OR  NITRIC  OXIDE  OE  MERCURY  OINTMENT. 

Again,  the  elder-flower  ointment  forms  a good  base  for 
lowering  the  strength  of  the  mercurial  or  zinc  ointments  ; and 
the  following  prescriptions  will  suffice  to  indicate  the  proportions 
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to  be  used  of  each.  Their  beneficial  action  will  at  once  be 
apparent  to  any  who  give  the  least  attention  to  them,  and  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  are  used. 


61.  Take — 
Elder-flowrer  oint- 
ment .... 

Zinc  ointment . . 

Mix. 

62.  Take— 
Elder-flower  oint- 
ment .... 

Zinc  ointment 
G oulard’  s-extract 
Mix. 

63.  Take — 
Elder-flower  oint- 
ment .... 

Zinc  ointment 
Eed  oxide  of  mer- 
cury .... 
Goulard’ s-extract 
Mix. 


3vi  6 drms. 

3ii  ^ 


?> 


3vi  6 drms. 

3ii  2 „ 

3i  1 „ 


3vi  6 drms. 

3ii  2 


3ii  » 
3i  1 


j? 


33 


33 


64.  Take- 
Zinc  ointment 
Eed  oxide  of  mer- 
cury .... 

Mix. 

65.  Take — 
Elder-flower  oint- 
ment .... 

mercurial 
ointment  . . 

Mix. 


Strong 


66.  Take — 
Elder-flower  oint- 
ment .... 
Zinc  ointment 
Strong  mercurial 


ointment 


3iv  4 drms. 

3ii  2 


33 


1 oz. 


3ss  J drm. 


3vi  6 drms. 

3ii  2 


Mix. 


3i  1 


33 


33 


Where  the  Goulard’s-extract  is  used,  the  several  ointments 
should  first  be  well  mixed  together  on  the  slab  with  the 
spatula,  then  the  Goulard’s-extract  added  ; and  instead  of 
rubbing  this  down  with  the  ointment  as  before,  the  spatula 
should  be  kept  upright  in  the  hand,  and  the  ointment 
twisted  well  about,  till  the  whole  has  been  taken  up.  It 
will  then  form  a creamy  mass. 

The  ointment  No.  61  may  be  used  as  a dressing  for  many  forms 
of  tender  or  abraded  surfaces. 

No.  62  may  be  used  in  irritations  of  the  skin,  and  especially 
for  irritations  of  the  anus,  which  are  often  the  forerunners  of 
piles  ; — and  when  piles  are  actually  present,  this  ointment  should 
be  constantly  applied, — particularly  after  actions  of  the  bowels. 
In  these  states,  the  greatest  care  and  cleanliness  should  be  ob- 
served, and  warm-water  sponging  used  at  least  twice  a day,  and 
the  ointment  applied  directly  afterwards.  Eor  any  chafing  of 
the  skin  from  riding  or  walking,  or  from  the  friction  of  linen,  or 
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from  acid  perspirations,  this  will  be  found  very'-'comforting  and 
useful,  as  well  also  as  for  roughnesses  or  chaps  on  the  face 
caused  by  frost, — sore  lips,  and  the  tettery  eruptions  (often  con- 
sequent on  colds)  on  the  sides  of  the  nose,  the  inside  of  the 
nostrils, — with  all  other  irritations  of  the  skin. 

No.  63  is  an  excellent  ointment  for  many  of  the  diseases  of 
the  scalp,  as  well  as  for  dandriff  and  scurf;  also  for  many  super- 
ficial ulcers  having  a disposition  to  spread.  Some  people,  espe- 
cially children  of  gross  habit,  have  red  sores  at  the  bend  of  the 
leg  behind  the  knee,  and  at  the  bend  of  the  arm  ; for  cases  like 
these  this  ointment  will  be  found  a very  effective  remedy. 

No.  64  may  be  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  ointment 
last  mentioned,  being  somewhat  stronger. 

No.  65  is  a good  dressing  for  open  and  more  deeply-seated 
ulcers  and  wounds, — which  should  first  be  washed  with  the 
nitric-acid  lotion  No.  54.  The  ointment  should  be  applied  with 
a spatula  or  paper-knife  directly  to  the  wound,  so  as  even  to  fill  it 
up  ; and  then  apply  over  it  a piece  of  lint  well  saturated  in  cold 
water ; the  object  being  to  stimulate  the  base  of  the  wound  to 
promote  healthy  granulations,  without  letting  them  grow  too  fast; 
— else  proud  flesh  would  be  the  result.  Should  the  latter  come 
up  to  the  surface  of  the  surrounding  skin,  preventing  it  from 
healing  properly  from  the  edges,  by  gradually  circumscribing  the 
wound, — then  lunar-caustic  should  be  applied  every  day  instead 
of  the  lotion,  and  the  wound  afterwards  dressed  with  this  oint- 
ment, or  No.  66 — a still  stronger  one. 

A substance  has  lately  been  introduced,  called  gutta-percha 
tissue,  which  is  very  reasonable  in  price,  and  has  almost  altoge- 
ther supplanted  the  oil-silk.  Now,  as  all  ointments  are  greasy, 
and  from  the  heat  of  the  skin  become  oily, — it  will  be  readily 
understood,  that  when  any  lint  or  linen-rag  is  applied  upon 
them,  they  will  be  absorbed  by  these  textures ; the  skin, 
therefore,  loses  much  of  their  beneficial  action.  To  prevent 
this  is  the  object  of  the  gutta-percha ; and  it  will  be  found  a 
good  plan  to  apply  the  ointment  first  direct  to  the  part,  and 
then  cover  the  whole  with  gutta-percha,  which  causes  the 
application  to  effect  greater  benefit.  It  may  be  necessary, 
however,  to  apply  a piece  of  lint  or  linen-rag  to  the  parts; — in 
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which  case  the  ointment  should  be  placed  directly  on  the  skin, 
and  the  lint  or  linen-rag  applied  next — well  saturated  with  cold 
water — the  gutta-percha  being  then  applied  as  a covering  over 
all.  The  water  not  only  prevents  absorption  of  the  ointment 
by  the  lint,  &c.,  but  keeps  the  skin  quite  moist : — nay,  after 
many  hours,  on  removing  the  gutta-percha,  the  lint  or  rag  will 
still  be  found  wet ; — which  -would  not  be  the  case,  unless  the 
gutta-percha  wrere  used. 

The  use  of  strapping,  and  the  modes  of  binding  up  wounds, 
have  already  been  treated  of  in  Chapter  XIV.,  on  Cuts,  Wounds, 
and  Lacerations. 

I have  spoken  of  the  treatment  of  “ Infants  and  Children” 
under  that  especial  head  in  an  early  chapter  of  this  book ; but 
I reserve  to  this  place  certain  forms  of  prescription  suited  to 
their  age  and  complaints,  in  order  to  show  how  efficacious  a 
few  simple  remedies  may  be  for  their  apparently  numerous 
diseases,  which,  nevertheless,  arise  from  only  very  few  causes. 

First  of  all,  I would  earnestly  desire  all  persons  to  bear  con- 
stantly in  mind,  how  delicate  is  the  machinery  of  infants’  sys- 
tems, and  that  their  secretions  have  not  yet  been  influenced  by 
mental  anxieties  or  bodily  passions,  or  any  great  variety  of  diet ; 
unless  indeed  unwise  parents  have,  from  mistaken  kindness 
(which  is  often  as  bad  as  none  at  all),  been  induced  to  give 
them  what  is  pernicious, — such  as  meat-diet,  excess  of  milk- 
food,  thick,  heavy,  and  indigestible  farinaceous  food,  all  descrip- 
tions of  sweet  cakes,  and  every  variety  of  fruit, — thus  indulg- 
ing their  infant  gluttony  and  craving  for  all  they  see  before 
them, — nay,  what  is  worse  than  all,  giving  them  wine  and  other 
alcoholic  beverages.  The  inevitable  result  of  all  this  pampering 
is  an  extreme  acid , and  even  acrid  state  of  the  children's  secre- 
tions, which  by  chemical  action  generate  morbid  poisons  causing 
bodily  pains  and  sufferings  that  are  too  often  only  the  precursors 
of  an  early  death  ; and  hence,  as  a matter  of  course,  great  trials 
and  anxieties  are  entailed  on  their  ill-judging  parents. 

Nevertheless,  the  diseases  of  infants  and  children  are  easily 
managed,  if  care  be  taken  not  to  complicate  them  with  drugs, 
no  forms  of  which  should  be  used  that  have  any  cumulative 
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properties  in  themselves,  nor  any  administered,  but  that  class 
which  neutralise  morbid  elementary  matter  or  carry  it  away. 
For  these  reasons  the  early  use  of  the  mercurials  is  to  the  last 
degree  pernicious  ; for,  when  once  these  are  commenced  with, 
medication  never  ceases.  If  a child  has  excess  of  self-dependent 
power,  and  gets  a series  of  plethoric  diseases  leading  up  to  fits, 
convulsions,  and  infant-apoplexies,  how  easy  is  their  reduction  ! 
If  another  child,  on  the  other  hand,  has  its  natural  powers  in 
abeyance,  how  simple  are  the  means  of  exciting  them ! Again, 
supposing  the  natural  powers  to  be  well  balanced,  but  still  from 
fault  of  diet,  or  the  appropriation  of  it,  an  unsatisfactory 
condition  ensues,  how  simple  is  the  mode  of  correction  ! In 
short,  a general  adherence  to  the  rule  of  never  giving  any  drug 
of  an  absorbent  character,  but  simply  correcting  and  keeping 
the  whole  system  free  and  clear  of  morbid  elements,  forms 
the  whole  philosophy  of  infant-medication. 

The  following  formulae  will  be  found  useful  for  the  slighter 
congestive  maladies  of  infants  and  children  : 


67.  Take — 

Ipecacuanha 

wine  . . Hlxxx  30  min. 

"Water  . . §i  1 oz. 

Mix  : — Give  a tea-spoonful 
every  three  hours. 


68.  Take — [min. 

Ipecacuanha  wine  itlxxx  30 
Simple  syrup,  or 

sugar  ...  3i  1 drm. 

Water  ....  gi  1 oz. 

Mix  : — Give  two  tea-spoon- 
fuls three  times  a day. 


Both  the  above  should  be  administered  soon  after  meals. 


69.  Take — 

Ipecacuanha  wine  3ss  -J  drm. 
Carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia . . . 3i  1 „ 

Water  . . . . gii  2 oz. 

Mix: — Give  a dessert-spoon- 
ful frequently. 

70.  Take — 

Ipecacuanha  wine  3ss  drm. 
Sal-volatile  . . 3ss  -J  „ 


Carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia . . . 3i  1 drm. 

Powderedrhubarb  3SS  i » 
Simple  syrup  . . 3i  1 „ 

Water  ....  giii  3 oz. 

Mix: — Give  a dessert-spoon- 
ful, when  griping  pains  arise 
attended  with  slimy  green  mo- 
tions, crying,  and  general  dis- 
tress. 


These  act  as  antacids,  and  at  the  same  time  carry  off  ele- 
ments which  have  been  neutralised. 
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71.  Take — 

Ipecacuanha  wine  Hlxx  20min. 
Sweet  sp.  of  nitre  HLxx  „ „ 

Prepared  chalk  . §ss  i oz* 
Water  ....  §iss  H „ 
Mix: — Give  a dessert-spoon- 
ful after  every  loose  or  griping 
motion,  or  in  diarrhoea.  Should 
the  pain  be  great  or  the  diar- 
rhoea frequent, — then  add — 
Paregoric-elixir  . 3i  1 drm. 


72.  Take- 

Powdered  rhubarb  . 3ss  J drm. 
Sal-volatile  . . . 3ss  „ „ 
Prepared  chalk  . . 3ii  2 ,, 
Water  ....  ^iii  3 oz. 

Mix: — Give  a dessert-spoon- 
ful very  frequently. 


These  act  both  as  tonics  and  antacids,  and  are  beneficial 
when  infants  lose  flesh  or  become  emaciated.  Their  object 
is,  to  prevent  too  great  an  action  of  the  bowels, — thus  giving 
time  for  Nature  to  derive  from  the  foecal  deposits  in  the 
large  intestines  important  nitrogenised  and  vital  elements. 


73.  Take- 

Prepared  chalk  . oSS  oz. 
Water  . . . . giss  1-J-  „ 

Mix: — Givea  dessert-spoon- 
ful after  every  liquid  motion, — 
if  they  be  frequent,  causing 
diarrhoea. 

74.  Take — 

Prepared  chalk  . gss  ^ oz. 
Simple  svrup  . . 3ii  2 drms. 

Water  . . . . 3X  10  „ 

Mix : — Give  a dessert- spoon- 
ful after  each  liquid  motion, 
as  in  No.  73  : — the  syrup  is 
merely  added  to  soften  the 
rawness  of  the  chalk. 


75.  Take — 

Ipecacuanha  wine  3^2  drms. 
Simple  syrup  . . 3ii  „ ,, 

Water  ....  §ss  oz. 

Mix  : — Give  a tea-spoonful 
every  five  minutes,  until  the 
child  vomits. 

76.  Take— 

Antimonial  wine  3‘i  2 drms. 
Water  ....  3vi  6 „ 

Mix: — Give  a tea-spoonful 
every  ten  minutes,  till  vomiting 
is  excited. 


These  emetic-mixtures  are  to  be  given  after  a meal ; No.  76 
will  be  the  most  preferable,  when  children  are  gross  and 
plethoric,  pale-looking,  waxy  or  doughy, — a state  that  too 
frequently  precedes  convulsions  from  an  overloadedstomach. 
On  the  day  following  a vomit  and  the  use  of  the  antacid 
medicines,  two  or  three  grains  of  the  grey-pow'der  may  be 
given,  followed  in  two  hours  afterwards  by  a tea-spoonful 
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of  castor-oil ; and  it  is  well  to  recollect,  that  the  first  of 
these  should  never  be  given  without  the  oil,  nor  the  latter 
without  the  powder  preceding  it ; because  the  oil  serves  to 
carry  off  the  powder,  so  that  it  may  not  become  absorbed  ; 
— whereas,  if  the  castor-oil  be  given  alone,  it  often  produces 
costiveness  of  the  bowels  afterwards. 


77.  Take- 

Ipecacuanha  wine  5i  1 drm. 
Carbonate  of  soda  gss  „ 
Sweet  sp.  of  nitre  3ss  „ „ 

Syrup  of  saffron  . 5ii  2 „ 

"Water  ....  gvss  5-^  oz. 

Mix: — Give  a dessert-spoon- 
ful every  two  or  three  hours. 


78.  Take — 


Antimonial  wine  . 

3i 

1 drm 

Carbonate  of  soda 

3ss 

1 

2 

33 

Sweet  sp.  of  nitre 

3ss 

33 

33 

Syrup  of  saffron  . 

3ii 

2 

33 

Water  . . . . 

gvss 

51 

OZ. 

Mix : — Give  a dessert-spoon- 
ful frequently,  if  the  breathing 
is  oppressed. 


Both  of  these  last  mentioned  (77  and  78)  will  be  found 
useful  in  measles  as  antacids  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
patient  a little  nauseated.  He  should  likewise  be  kept  very 
warm,  so  that  the  eruption  may  not  be  checked.  Should 
the  latter  occur  and  the  breath  be  drawn  with  difficulty  or 
through  distended  nostrils,  it  will  be  requisite  to  apply  a 
mustard-poultice  ; — and  should  not  that  produce  sufficient 
counter-irritation,  then  apply  a leech  to  the  chest. 


79.  Take — 

Compound  traga- 

canth  powder  . 3ss  -Jdrm. 
Ipecacuanha  wine  3ss  „ „ 

Tincture  of  balsam 

of  tolu  . . . 111x10  min. 

Simple  syrup  . . 3i  1 drm. 

"Water  . . . . §iii  3 oz. 

Mix  : — Give  a tea-spoonful 
very  frequently. 


80.  Take — 

Compound  traga- 

cantli  powder  . 3ss  ■§•  drm. 
Sweet  sp.  of  nitre  3as  „ „ 

Simple  syrup  . . 3ss  „ „ 

Tincture  of  balsam 

of  tolu  . . . iilxx  20  min. 
Water  . . . . §iii  3 oz. 

Mix  : — Give  a tea-spoonful 
very  frequently. 


These  are  valuable  in  the  congestive  coughs  and  colds  to 
which  infants  and  children  are  so  frequently  subject ; and 
Ho.  80  is  more  especially  beneficial,  when  the  skin  is  dry 
and  perspiration  required. 

Thus,  then,  all  the  congestive  diseases  incident  to  infants  and 
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children  may  he  cured  by  very  simple  formulae,  prescribed  as 
above.  It  should  never  be  forgotten,  however,  that,  in  con- 
gestive actions,  be  the  medicine  however  valuable,  it  should 
never  he  given  to  infants  cold,  but  the  dose  required  put  into 
a tea-cup,  and  that  placed  in  hot  water,  as  the  best  plan  for 
warmiug  it. 

In  all  the  congestive  actions  for  which  the  foregoing  prescrip- 
tions are  requisite,  the  tongue  will  present  a variety  of  white, 
coloured,  and  more  or  less  furred  appearances  ; and  it  is  neces- 
sary to  recollect,  that,  as  disease  'progresses , so  the  fur  gradually 
occupies  the  whole  surface  of  the  tongue  from  edge  to  edge , as 
well  as  from  the  hade  to  the  tip, — but  that  if  disease  is  on  the 
decline,  the  fur  will  occupy  the  centre  alone,  going  gradually 
backwards,  leaving  the  edges  and  the  tip.  Thus,  by  a simple  rule 
unerringly  detected  by  the  eye,  that  form  of  medication  can  be 
adopted  which  shall  arrest  disease  or  hasten  its  departure.  In 
the  same  way,  also,  is  pointed  out  when  a more  nourishing  diet 
should  be  commenced  ; for  delay  in  this  is  not  unfrequently 
attended  with  injurious  consequences. 

Again,  the  more  aggravated  cases  of  congestive  actions  will — 
according  to  the  seasons  and  many  other  circumstances,  occur- 
ring in  the  mansion  as  well  as  the  cottage, — frequently  change 
to  or  terminate  in  scarlet-fever.  The  tongue,  before  furred  and 
coated,  will — when  this  happens — become  suddenly  clean  and 
red — the  body  and  face  being  meanwhile  suffused  with  a scarlet 
blush.  The  following  forms  of  medicine,  quite  opposite  to  the 
preceding,  will  now  be  as  imperative  as  the  others  were  before : 


81.  Take — 

Dilute  muriatic 

acid  . . . . 3ii  2drms. 
Syrup  of  red-pop- 
pies . . . . 3ii  „ „ 
Water  ....  §vss  5-J-  oz. 

Mix  : — Give  a tea-spoonful 
or  dessert-spoonful  every  hour 
or  half-hour,  according  to  the 
age  of  the  child. 


82.  Take — 

Dilute  muriatic 

acid  ....  3iss  ljdrm. 
Paregoric-elixir  . 5ii  2 „ 

Syrup  of  red-pop- 
pies • . . . ^ii  ,,  ,, 

Water  ....  ^vssS^oz. 

Mix : — Give  a dessert-spoon- 
ful or  table-spoonful  every 
kour  or  two,  according  to  the 
age  of  the  child. 
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83.  Take — 

Dilute  sulphuric 

acid  ....  5^  1 drm. 

Syrup  of  red-pop- 
pies ....  3d  2 „ 

Water  ....  §vss  5loz. 

Mix: — Give  a dessert-spoon- 
ful or  table  - spoonful  every 
hour,  according  to  the  age  of 
the  child. 


84.  Take — 

Dilute  sulphuric 

acid  . . . 3i  1 drm. 

Paregoric-elixir  . 3di  3 „ 

Syrup  of  red-pop- 

pies  ....  3d  2 „ 

Water  . . . . gv  5 oz. 

Mix: — Give  a dessert-spoon- 
ful or  table-spoonful  every 
hour  or  two,  according  to  the 
age. 


JV.JB. — - These  medicines,  unlike  those  of  an  alkaline  cha- 
racter, may  he  given  cold.  Should  the  throat  be  sore, 
which  is  always  more  or  less  the  case,  let  the  mixture  be 
taken  into  the  mouth ; if  it  be  not  too  hastily  swallowed, 
the  throat  will  get  well  gargled  therewith.  In  these  cases, 
it  is  imperative  that  the  bowels  should  be  kept  as  free  from 
any  action  as  possible;  because  success  is  always  most 
certain,  when  no  action  occurs  from  the  commencement  to 
the  height  of  the  fever, — which  generally  takes  three  or 
four  days.  If  the  bowels  act  naturally,  add  a larger  por- 
tion of  paregoric.  Should  any  inordinate  action  come 
on,  or  more  even  than  one  or  two  actions  take  place 
every  twenty-four  hours,  the  brain  will  become  disturbed, 
as  indicated  by  wanderings  of  the  mind  and  pain  across  the 
forehead.  Arrest,  then,  these  purging  actions  by  half  a 
grain  or  a grain  of  opium  in  the  form  of  a pill.  It  is  seldom, 
however,  that  the  brain  is  affected,  if  the  bowels  are  quiet. 
Some  cases  of  scarlet-fever  are  very  mild ; others  are 
attended  with  a slight  congestion  of  the  lungs,  which  will 
be  indicated  by  a little  fur  down  the  centre  of  the  tongue : 
in  other  cases,  again,  the  tongue  will  present  a glary-red 
and  varnished,  slimy  appearance,  accompanied  by  more  or 
less  distress  in  the  action  of  the  heart.  These  appearances 
do  not  occur,  unless  there  is  a tendency  to  a low  typhoid 
state  ; when  the  stimulus  of  wine  or  sal-volatile  may  be 
necessary.  Let  the  skin  here  be  cooled  by  frequent 
spongings  with  tepid  vinegar  and  water.  If  the  head  be 
affected,  apply  cold-water  rags  across  the  forehead  from 
temple  to  temple. 
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1 drm. 


V 


J? 


85.  Take — 

Dilute  sulphuric 
acid  . . . . 5i 

Ipecacuanha  wine  3i 
Syrup  of  red-pop- 

pies  . . . . gii  2 

Water  ....  §vss  5-|- oz 
Mix: — Giveone  table-spoon 
ful  every  hour  or  two. 


86.  Take — 
Dilute  sulphuric 
acid  .... 
Ipecacuanha  . 
Tincture  of  digi- 


3i 

3ss 


1 drm. 

1 

2 55 


H 


This  will  exert  a slight  sti- 
mulating action  on  the  bron- 
chial tubes ; and  as  soon  as 
the  fur  has  left  the  centre  of 
the  tongue  the  ipecacuanha 
wine  may  be  withdrawn. 


3iss 

3ii 

§Y SS  5j?  oz. 


3? 


tabs  . 

Svrup  of  red-pop- 
pies .... 

Water  .... 

Mix: — Give  one  table-spoon- 
ful every  hour  or  two. 

As  soon  as  this  relieves  the 
heart’s  action  and  lessens  the 
fever,  withdraw  the  tincture 
of  digitalis,  and  substitute 
paregoric,  as  in  the  former 
prescriptions. 

Scarlet-fever  is  the  only  arterial,  or  inflammatory  alkaline 
fever  incident  to  infants  and  children,  in  which  the  acids  and 
anodynes  are  employed.  Almost  all  their  other  fevers  are 
venous  or  congestive,  and  require  the  alkaline  treatment ; for 
when  the  obstructions  are  removed  which  caused  them,  they 
speedily  vanish,  and  convalescence  ensues.  After  the  subsidence 
of  scarlet-fever,  it  is  quite  unnecessary,  but  rather  injurious,  to 
give  any  form  of  aperient-medicine;  whereas  after  measles, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  purge  the  patient 
thoroughly. 

By  the  means  above  indicated,  the  diseases  of  infants  can  be 
managed  with  a great  degree  of  ease  and  simplicity,  as  well 
as  with  almost  certain  success.  They  seldom  require  strong 
alkalis ; because,  if  the  stomach  be  loaded,  an  emetic  after  a 
meal  will  speedily  relieve  them,  and  there  is  little  acidity  left 
afterwards  to  correct.  It  is  a rare  occurrence  for  children’s 


livers  to  get  out  of  order,  and  when  they  do,  emetics  relieve 
them.  If  they  be  plethoric,  keep  them  occasionally  a little 
nauseated  with  ipecacuanha,  and  give  them  only  the  scantiest 
supplies  of  nourishing  diet. 

The  use  of  quinine  in  tropical  climates — whether  in  the 
absence  of  fever  as  a preventive  thereof,  or  in  the  actual  pre- 
sence of  fever  itself — is  one  of  the  best  admitted  practices  un 
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supported  by  a philosophy  with  which  I am  acquainted.  Never- 
theless, if  the  highly  concentrated  bitter  properties  in  its  alka- 
loid base,  and  in  the  acid  with  which  it  is  combined,  supply 
simultaneously  these  two  elements  in  which  the  system  is  defi- 
cient during  fevers,  a very  good  philosophy  may  doubtless  be 
laid  down  for  its  beneficial  actions ; and  such  I believe  to  be 
really  the  case. 

Tbe  combination  of  alkalis  with  the  bitters,  as  previously 
prescribed,  will  prove  most  beneficial,  when  a white  and  coated 
tongue  prevails  ; whereas,  if  that  organ  be  white,  flabby,  and 
not  coated,  or  red  and  inclined  to  dryness,  then  the  quinine 
with  the  addition  of  the  acid  will  be  useful ; — which  acid 
should  be  regulated  according  to  circumstances.  As  regards 
quinine,  it  is  requisite  to  observe,  that  when  intended  for  a 
mixture,  it  should  first  be  put  into  a mixture-bottle,  a little 
water  added,  and  the  whole  well  shaken  up  together ; which 
done,  the  intended  quantity  of  acid  may  be  put  to  it.  If 
only  enough  be  required  to  dissolve  the  quinine,  it  should  be 
added  drop  by  drop,  till  the  quinine  and  water  form  a perfectly 
clear  solution ; — this  will  be  the  proper  quantity  required. 
An}’-  larger  quantity  of  acid  prescribed  may  be  added  without 
reference  to  the  last  circumstance,  as  the  second  of  the  follow- 
ing formulas  will  illustrate  : 

87.  Take — 

Quinine  . . . gr.xxxvi  36gr. 

Dilute  sulphuricx 
acid;  as  much7 
drop  by  drop,f 
aswilldiluteit. ' 

Water  . . . ^vi  6 oz. 

Mix, — as  above  directed : — 

One  table-spoonful  to  be  taken 
every  three  hours. 

Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  that  one  table-spoonful  being  about 
equal  to  half  an  ounce,  and  the  quantity  ordered  being 
twelve  half-ounces  (or  table-spoonfuls),  containing  in  all 
thirty-six  grains  of  quinine,  each  dose  contains  three  grains 
of  the  quinine.  I may  observe,  too,  that  it  is  always  useful 

2 o 


88.  Take — 

Quinine  . . . gr.xxxvi  36gr. 

Dilute  sulphuric 

acid  . . . 3^  1 drm. 

Water  . . . §vi  6 oz. 

Mix  : — One  table-spoon- 
ful to  be  taken  every  three 
hours. 
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to  adhere  to  one  standard  of  mixture,  and  for  this  reason 
I have  adopted  throughout  the  six-ounce  mixture ; so  that 
an  easy  calculation  can  always  be  made  as  to  the  quantity 
of  every  drug  in  the  prescription  : 


89.  Take — 

Quinine  . . . 1 drm. 

Dilute  sulphuric 

acid  * . . • 5^  ?? 

Water  ....  gvi  6 oz. 

Mix  : — One  table-spoonful 
to  be  taken  three  times  a day, 
or  two  table-spoonfuls  twice  a 
day. 


90.  Take — 


Quinine 

. . . 3i  1 drm. 

Dilute  s 

mlphuric 

acid  . 

• * * 31  5? 

Paregoric  . . . 3^  3 „ 

Water  . 

• . * 5VSS  5 q oz* 

Mix : - 

— One  table-spoonful 

to  be  taken  three  times  a 
day. 


The  simple  anodyne  or  paregoric  (as  given  in  No.  90)  will 
prove  useful,  in  case  that  the  quinine  or  acid  gripes  the 
bowels,  as  the  latter  will  do  occasionally; — and  indeed, 
wherever  quinine  and  acid  are  necessary,  the  addition  of 
an  anodyne  is  never  out  of  place.  The  above  forms  of  pre- 
scription will  serve  every  useful  purpose,  if  the  syrup  of 
red-poppies  cannot  be  obtained ; but  if  it  can,  it  is  prefer- 
able, as  tending  to  soften  the  mixture,  and  make  it  more 
elegant  in  appearance  and  agreeable  to  the  taste. 


91.  Take — 

Quinine  . . . 5*  1 drm. 

Dilute  sulphuric 

acid  ....  3i  ,,  ,, 

Syrup  of  red-pop- 
pies ....  3 „ 

Water.  . . . §vss5-|-oz. 

Mix  : — One  table -spoon ful 
to  be  taken  every  three  hours. 


92.  Take — 

Quiuine  . . . 

3i 

1 drm. 

Nitrous  acid  . . 

3ss 

1 

2 55 

Paregoric  . . . 

5iiss 

2± 

-2  j> 

Syrup  of  red-pop- 

pies  .... 

3iv 

4 „ 

Water  .... 

5V 

5 oz. 

Mix  : — One  table-spoonful 
to  be  taken  three  times  a day. 


The  last  of  these  prescriptions  (No.  92)  will  prove  ex- 
tremely beneficial  after  a slight  dysentery  or  inflammatory 
cholera,  when  the  tongue  is  red  ; — and  it  should  be  persisted 
in  for  some  time,  especially  in  tropical  climates,  where  the 
mixture  will  bear  an  increase  of  the  nitrous  acid  to  one 
drachm,  with  benefit  to  the  patient. 
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3ss  -J-  drm. 


3ii  2 


33 


93.  Take — 

Quinine  . . . 

Dilute  muriatic 
acid  .... 

Tincture  of  gen- 
tian .... 

Water  . . . 

Mix  : — Two  table-spoonfuls 
to  be  taken  three  times  a day. 


311  „ „ 

5vss  5-g  oz. 


94.  Take — 

Quinine  . . . 3ii  2 scr. 

Dilute  muriatic 

acid  . . . . 3ii  2 drm. 

Tincture  of  ca- 

lumba  . . . 5'ui  3 3, 

Water.  . . . §vss5^oz. 

Mix  : — One  table-spoonful 
to  be  taken  four  times  a day. 


These  forms  of  mixture  (Nos.  93,  94)  act  very  effectively, 
when  the  tongue  is  clean  and  red , after  the  imprudent  and 
pernicious  use  of  calomel  and  the  other  mercurials,  or  in 
any  diseases  of  the  mucous  membranes  in  hot  climates, — 
as  well,  also,  as  in  low  fevers  arising  from  debility,  and  the 
depressing  influences  produced  by  any  poisonous  drugs. 
On  the  other  hand,  should  the  tongue  be  coated  and  moist , 
and  these  symptoms  be  present, — then  soda,  combined  with 
gentian  or  calumba,  is  the  most  appropriate  remedy,  ac- 
companied by  a total  abstinence  from  alcoholic  drinks. 

The  quinine-pill  is  neither  so  useful,  nor  so  much  to  be 
depended  on  as  the  mixture,  when  the  tongue  is  red,  clean,  and 
glary ; but  it  may  be  given  with  advantage,  when  that  organ 
is  furred,  coated,  and  has  a tendency  to  become  dry ; because 
this  latter  appearance  denotes  an  acid  and  congestive  state  of 
the  system,  and  consequently  the  presence  of  a certain  amount 
of  gastric,  muriatic,  or  other  acids  in  the  stomach,  which  help 
to  dissolve  the  quinine.  In  such  cases,  the  following  forms  may 
be  adopted : 


95.  Take — 

Quinine  . . . gr.xxiv  24 gr. 

Powdered  rhubarb  gr.xii  12  „ 
Dilute  sulphuric  acid;} 
enough  to  make  a pasted 
with  the  above.  3 

Divide  into  twelve  pills  ; — 
one  to  be  taken  three  or  four 
times  a day. 


96.  Take — 

Quinine  . . . gr.xxiv  24gr. 

Extract  ofhenbanel 
Dilute  sulph.  acid ; j 
enough  to  make  S 
a paste  with  the  I 
above.  J 

Divide  into  twelve  pills  ; — 
one  to  be  taken  every  four  hours. 


If  it  be  found  necessary  to  take  larger  quantities  of  qui- 
nine in  this  form  than  here  prescribed,  two  or  three  pills 
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(such  as  Nos.  95,  96)  may  be  taken  at  one  time,  and 
repeated  accordingly. 

A few  miscellaneous  prescriptions  from  the  drugs  herein 
mentioned  will,  also,  be  found  useful,  as  showing  how  great  a 
variety  of  forms  may  be  compounded  therefrom. 


97.  Take — 

Dilute  sulphuric 

acid  . . . . 3i  1 drm. 

Syrup  of  red-pop- 

pies  . 3ii  2 ,, 

Water  ....  giiss  2-^  oz. 
Mix: — to  be  used  as  a gargle. 


98.  Take — 

Dilute  sulphuric 

acid  . . . . 31  1 drm. 

Syrup  of  red-pop- 
pies . . . . 3d  2 „ 

Infusion  of  cin- 
chona bark  . . gvss  5J  oz. 

Mix: — to  be  used  as  a gargle. 


Some  persons  have  a tendency  to  a dry  state  of  the  throat, 
with  a slight  blush,  redness,  or  soreness,  on  the  least  occasion 
of  acidity  in  the  stomach.  To  correct  the  latter,  the  pre- 
scriptions Nos.  1 — 12  will  be  found  useful; — while  the  gargle 
No.  97  will  relieve  the  throat.  Others  have  this  state  of  throat, 
attended  with  an  inflammation  that  quickly  produces  ulcera- 
tion ; — in  which  case,  the  same  medicines  (1 — 12)  will  relieve 
the  primary  acid  cause  in  the  stomach,  and  the  gargle  No.  98 
be  of  great  service  on  account  of  the  bark. 

Some  persons  of  nervous,  delicate  habits  require  a tonic,  or  a 
sedative  and  tonic  combined ; — in  which  case  the  following 
forms  of  pills  will  be  found  beneficial : 


99.  Take — 

Extract  of  gentian  gr.xii 
Powdered 


12  gr. 


rhubarb 


| . gr.xxxvi36gr. 


Incorporate  with  a spatula  on 
a slab,  and  divide  into  twelve 
pills  ; — one  or  two  to  be  taken 
twice  or  thrice  a day  between 
the  hours  of  meals. 


100.  Take — 

Extract  of  henbane  5ss  drm. 
Powdered  rhubarb  3ss  „ „ 
Incorporate  with  the  spatula 
on  a slab,  and  divide  into  twelve 
pills  ; — one  to  be  taken  two  or 
three  times  a dav. 


Should  the  extract  not  be  soft  enough  to  take  up  the 
powder,  add  water  sufficient  to  accomplish  it. 
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101.  Take — 

Extractof gentian  gr.xii  12gr. 
Extract  of  hen- 
bane . . . gr.xxiv24gi\ 

Incorporate  as  above,  and 
divide  into  twelve  pills; — one 
to  be  taken  at  eleven  and  four 
o’clock. 


102.  Take- 

Extract  of  henbane  gr.xxx  30gr. 
Camphor  . . . gr.xxiv  24  „ 

Spirits  of  wine 
enough  to  dis- C 
solve  the  cam-1 
phor.  ' 

Incorporate,  and  divide  into 
twelve  pills, — of  which  from 
two  to  five  make  a dose. 


The  last  of  these  (No.  102)  is  a very  valuable  pill  for 
young  women  suffering  from  pain  at  their  constitutional 
periods.  Two  or  three  should  be  taken  at  such  times, 
with  a little  hot,  but  weak  spirit  and  water, — as  the  spirit 
dilutes  the  camphor  in  the  pill.  After  four,  eight,  or 
twelve  hours,  two  more  may  be  repeated,  if  in  pain, — which 
will  come  on  at  those  periodical  hours.  Their  action  is, 
to  relieve  nervous  excitement  and  tranquillise  the  system. 

During  the  early  periods  of  nursing  after  confinements,  should 
there  be  a tendency  to  very  full  breasts,  it  may  be  expedient  to 
reduce  the  action  of  the  milk-glands,  and  so  to  prevent  those 
most  painful  occurrences  incident  to  maternity,  — namely, 
abscesses  of  the  breast.  The  following  pills  will,  under  such 
circumstances,  be  found  of  great  service,  as  acting  on  the  ab- 
sorbents, lessening  the  quantity  of  milk,  and  often  preventing 
engorgement  of  the  milk-tubes  and  the  formation  of  abscesses  : 


103.  Take — 

Tartarised antimony  gr.iii  3gr. 
Grey  powder  . . gr.iii  „ „ 

Powdered  opium  . gr.vi  6 „ 
Spirits  of  wine,  — enough  to 
make  a mass. 

Divide  into  twelve  pills  ; — 
one  to  be  taken  two  or  three 
times  a day. 


104.  Take— 

Tartarisedantimony  gr.iii  3gr. 
Grey-powder  . . gr.iii  „ „ 

Dover’s-powder  . . gr.xiil2  „ 

Spirits  of  wine,  — enough  to 
make  a paste. 

Divide  into  twelve  pills  ; — 
one  to  be  taken  every  four 
hours. 


The  drugs  used  in  both  these  formula)  should  first  be  well 
incorporated  by  being  rubbed  down  in  the  mortar ; after 
which  the  whole  should  be  put  on  the  slab,  and  the  spirits 
of  wine  added,  to  make  a mass. 
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Children,  and  young  persons  generally,  may  be  beneficially 
treated  with,  aperients  in  powders,  which  are  preferable  for 
them  to  any  other  form  of  that  class  of  medicines ; and  the  fol- 
lowing prescriptions  will  be  found  useful : 

105.  Take — 

Grey-powder  . . . gr.i  v ii  1 or  2 gr. 
Scammony  ....  gr.iv  v vi  4 or  6 ,, 

Mix  in  a mortar : — To  be  taken  at  bed-time. 

106.  Take— 

Grey-powder  . . . gr.ii  y iii  2 or  3 gr. 

Powdered  jalap  . . gr.vi  v viii  6 or  8 „ 

Mix  in  a mortar : — To  be  taken  at  bed-time. 

107.  Take- 

Powdered  jalap  . . gr.iii  viv  3or4gr. 

Powdered  rhubarb  . gr.vi  v yiii  6 or  8 „ 

Mix  in  a mortar  : — To  be  taken  when  most  convenient. 

108.  Take — 

Scammony  ....  gr.iii  v iv  3 or  4 gr. 

Powdered  rhubarb  . gr.iv  v vi  4 or  6 „ 

Mix  in  a mortar  : — To  be  taken  when  most  convenient. 

The  above  powders  (105 — 108)  must  be  mixed  in  a little 
jam  or  honey,  or  in  sugar  and  water,  but  not  in  treacle. 

109.  Take- 

Powdered  jalap  . . . gr.iii  viv  3 or  4 gr. 

Powdered  rhubarb  . . gr.iv  v vi  4 or  6 „ 

Carbonate  of  magnesia  . gr.vi  v viii  6 or  8 „ 

Mix  in  a mortar : — To  be  taken  when  convenient. 

110.  Take — 

Powdered  rhubarb  . . gr.vi  v viii  6 or  8 gr. 

Carbonate  of  magnesia  . gr.viii  v x 8 or  10  „ 

Mix  in  a mortar  : — To  be  taken  when  convenient. 

The  two  last  powders  should  be  wrell  mixed  with  sufficient 
water  to  make  a creamy-like  draught,  neither  too  thick 
nor  too  thin.  Those,  however,  that  contain  the  grey- 
powder  or  scammony,  should  never  he  mixed  ivith  water , 
as  they  act  far  better  when  concentrated  in  a thick  mass. 
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MUSTARD-PLAISTERS,  BLISTERS,  &c. 

As  mustard-plaisters  and  blisters  are  occasionally  necessary 
to  be  used,  it  is  well  to  observe  that,  when  tbe  former  are  to  be 
applied  to  infants  or  young  children,  equal  proportions  of  flour 
and  mustard  should  be  mixed  in  a cup  with  some  hot  water,  so 
as  to  be  a trifle  thicker  than  the  mustard  used  for  table.  It 
should  then  be  spread  while  hot  on  a piece  of  linen-rag,  applied 
at  once,  and  kept  on  only  long  enough  to  cause  a slight  red- 
ness, or  counter-irritation.  "When  blisters  are  required,  a piece 
of  the  blistering-ointment  should  be  moistened  in  the  palm  of 
the  left  hand  by  the  right  thumb,  and  spread  on  a piece  of 
diachylon-plaister  previously  cut  to  the  proper  size  ; but  care 
should  be  taken  to  leave  a quarter  of  an  inch  uncovered  all 
round,  so  that  a smooth,  regular  surface  may  be  obtained.  When 
applied,  the  back  should  be  warmed  just  sufficiently  to  make  the 
edges  adhere  closely  to  the  skin. 

One  great  and  important  piece  of  advice  with  respect  to  these 
applications  is — that  with  both  infants  and  children,  neither 
mustard-plaisters  nor  blisters  should  ever  be  allowed  to  remain 
on  longer  than  ten  or  twelve  minutes.  I have,  indeed,  seen 
painful  consequences  from  a neglect  of  this  precaution, — such  as 
the  production  of  wounds  and  deeply-seated  ulcers.  As  regards 
adults,  on  the  other  hand,  whose  skin  is  of  a firmer  and  denser 
structure,  the  mustard  poultices  may  be  made  thicker  and 
without  flour,  and  kept  on  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour ; and 
as  for  blisters,  they  will  be  all  the  more  effective  from  being  on 
twelve,  eighteen,  or  even  twenty-four  hours. 

The  soap  and  diachylon-plaisters  will  be  found  useful  in.  long 
illness,  during  which  the  patient  has  become  emaciated  through 
protracted  confinement  to  the  bed;  in  which  case  they  may  be 
beneficially  used  for  covering  tender  places  about  the  seat,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  rubbing  of  the  bed  and  save  the  annoyance 
of  painful  and  irritating  bed-sores. 

I have  shown  in  the  preceding  pages,  that  a certain  number 
of  drugs  of  an  effective  and  simple  character  may  be  used  sepa- 
rately or  conjointly,  to  bring  a thousand  varied  conditions  of 
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"bodily  disease  to  a successful  and  curative  issue ; and  it  will 
be  seen  likewise,  that  I have  totally  excluded  two  forms  of 
medicines  very  generally  prescribed,  namely,  calomel  and  llue- 
pill.  I have  learnt,  in  fact,  to  do  without  them — even  in  those 
cases  for  which  the  highest  received  authorities  have  pro- 
nounced them  to  be  sheet-anchors  and  indispensable  remedies. 
A quarter  of  a century’s  very  successful  practice  (during 
the  last  eighteen  years  of  which  I have  quite  discontinued  the 
use  of  those  highly  pernicious  drugs)  has  fully  convinced  me 
that  they  have  been  greatly  over-vaunted.  There  was  a time 
when  medicine  was  practised  without  them ; but  when  they 
attained  their  zenith,  they  were  inordinately  used,  as  fashion 
and  universal  opinion  prevailed  in  their  favour.  Latterly,  how- 
ever, even  the  profession  itself  have  admitted,  that  these  drugs 
are  by  no  means  so  indispensable  as  they  were  once  thought 
to  be,  and  consequently  the  doses  and  quantities  given  have 
been  reduced; — nor  is  it  an  uncommon  thing  to  hear  that 
calomel  and  blue-pill  are  not  given  so  much  as  they  used  to  be 
some  few  years  ago.  The  public  are  at  all  events  led  to  think 
so;  and  the  profession  assent  to  their  ideas,  because  they 
see  a strong  crusade  made  against  their  indiscriminate  use. 
Notwithstanding  this,  however,  I am  compelled  to  say,  that, 
from  what  I see  in  the  reports  of  cases  published  in  our  medi- 
cal periodicals,  and  cases  read  before  the  medical  societies,  as 
well  also  as  from  the  information  I have  been  able  to  obtain 
from  those  dispensing  chemists  who  make  up  the  largest  number 
of  prescriptions  in  this  metropolis, — my  conviction  is,  that  even 
now  the  use  of  the  mercurials  is  excessive,  and  far  beyond  any 
absolute  necessity ; nor  have  I any  hesitation  in  alleging,  that 
this  pernicious  species  of  drugging  has  operated  in  bringing  a 
large  amount  of  discredit  on  the  scientific  practice  of  medicine, 
and  had  the  effect,  moreover,  of  advancing  and  enriching  the 
great  army  of  quacks  and  nostrum-mongers.  In  no  part  of 
Europe,  indeed,  are  calomel  and  plue-pill  given  to  the  same 
extent  as  in  England  and  the  British  colonies,  or  wherever,  in 
short,  the  practice  of  the  British  school  of  medicine  prevails. 

Nevertheless,  it  were  unfair  to  omit  the  expression  of  my 
conviction,  that  no  country  can  boast  of  a better-informed  class 
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of  medical  men  generally,  tlian  our  own ; for  even  in  the  pro- 
vinces throughout  England,  as  good  and  soundly-instructed 
physicians,  surgeons,  and  general  practitioners  are  to  be  found 
as  in  London  itself ; and  this,  I believe,  cannot  be  said  of  the 
practitioners  of  medicine  in  the  provinces  of  any  other  part  of 
Europe.  Their  only  fault,  then,  is,  that  they  succumb  to  the 
slavery  of  fashion,  custom,  and  received  authority  ; and  in  this 
I am  bound  to  say  they  are  encouraged  and  supported  by 
many  of  the  public,  who  are  as  little  able  as  the  doctors  to 
tear  themselves  away  from  the  all-engrossing  idea,  that — 
whatever  ails  them — they  are  bilious,  and  must,  as  a neces- 
sary consequence,  have  something  the  matter  with  their  unfor- 
tunate livers; — a prejudice  so  firmly  rooted,  as  only  to  be 
equalled  by  the  greater  one,  that  nothing  hut  calomel  or  hlue- 
pill  can  touch  the  liver.  This  is  the  great  cant-phrase,  echoed 
from  the  mansion  to  the  cottage, — one  that  not  only  conceals  a 
vast  amount  of  ignorance,  but  offers  a cloak  to  the  thoughtless 
practitioner,  who  thus  at  once  hides  his  own  lack  of  intelligence 
and  flatters  his  patients’  self-conceit.  No  nation  in  the  Avorld 
takes  so  much  medicine  as  the  English, — and  none  are  more 
habitual  slaves  thereto.  A reaction,  however,  having  taken 
place,  the  community  have  been  thrown  into  the  opposite  ex- 
treme of  Homoeopathy,  as  a loop-hole  of  escape. 

Were  this  not  so  serious  a subject,  it  would  resolve  itself  into 
one  of  the  richest  comedies, — “ A Comedv  of  Errors.”  I would, 
therefore,  earnestly  warn  my  readers  against  falling  into  habi- 
tual drugging  on  the  one  hand, — and  doing  nothing,  or  next  to 
nothing,  on  the  other  ; — and  I advise  them,  if  they  really  require 
physic,  to  use  such  medicines  only,  or  such  combinations  of 
them,  as  will  act  as  correctives  and  promoters  of  natural 
actions. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

HEALTH:  ITS  CONDITIONS  AND  ACTS. 

Two  conditions  necessary  to  normal  health : physical  bodily  health,  and  well- 
balanced  merited  health,  their  combination  rendering  life  happy,  pleasurable, 
and  healthful — Nature’s  constant  effort  to  maintain  health,  and  restore  it, 
when  lost — Constant  mutual  dependence  of  body  and  mind — Three  great 
duties  requisite  to  maintain  and  restore  general  health — Social  health,  its 
principles  and  workings — Commercial  health  and  disease  viewed  by  analogy 
with  those  of  individual  man — Panics,  periodical  epidemics — Incurable 
social  maladies  considered — Occupation  necessary  to  health — Importance  of 
the  social  virtues,  such  as  moral  self-control  and  good  temper — Training  of  the 
temper  in  early  life — Remarks  on  spoiled  children — Influence  of  food  on  na- 
tional character — Meat-diet ; broiled  and  roasted  preferable  to  boiled  meats ; 
and  why — Effects  of  usage — Variety  of  food  as  necessary  for  the  body,  as 
variety  of  occupation  to  the  mind — Importance  of  regular  exercise,  fresh  air, 
good  lodgment  and  cleanliness  to  health — Concluding  remarks  on  the  acts 
of  health. 

The  nations  of  classical  antiquity  viewed  life  conditionally, — 
regarding  it,  not  as  valuable  in  itself,  unless  combined  with 
health ; and  hence  one  of  their  favourite  sayings, — “ Non  est 
vivere  sed  valere  vita”  As  life  was  seen  to  consist  in  a combi- 
nation of  mind  and  body,  what,  reasoned  they,  could  be  the 
health  of  the  one  without  that  of  the  other  ? And  hence  came 
the  adage,  u Mens  sana  in  corpore  sano  :”  “A  sound  mind 
in  a sound  body.”  Even  these  two  propositions,  however,  did 
not  wholly  satisfy  their  notion  of  the  philosophy  of  living  ; — 
for  what,  contended  they,  is  it  to  live  with  bodily  and  mental 
health,  without  the  enjoyment  of  them  ? “ Quid  est  vivere , nisi 

fruaris  vita?” 

With  the  verdict  of  antiquity,  as  respects  these  three  grand 
propositions,  I perfectly  agree  ; and  in  considering  health  gene- 
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rally,  I would  point  to  three  important  subjects  for  considera- 
tion first , that  the  body  should  be  in  its  normal  condition 

— that  of  health — every  organ  duly  performing  its  separate 
function  in  harmony  with  the  rest, — secondly , that  the  mind, 
connected  with  the  body  by  nervous  matter  working  in  minute 
channels  wonderfully  formed,  should  by  its  healthy  action  pro- 
duce a correct  appreciation  of  instinct,  thought,  and  reason, — 
in  order,  thirdly , that  the  two  together  may  form  an  undivided 
and  properly  balanced  whole,  directing  human  thoughts,  human 
actions,  human  sentiments,  in  so  harmonious  a course,  as  to 
cause  by  their  combination  a life  of  happy,  pleasurable,  and 
healthful  enjoyment. 

Perfect  health  of  body  and  mind,  with  all  that  relates  to  the 
appropriation  of  food  for  their  sustenance,  depends  on  the  vital 
elements  being  maintained  at  a certain  chemical  balance,  which 
in  its  constant  changes  directs  and  governs  a fixed  amount  of 
very  regularly  distributed  heat ; — and  these  several  conditions 
Nature  is  always  striving  to  maintain  in  their  fullest  integrity. 
Her  efforts,  indeed,  to  this  end,  are  of  the  most  exalted  and 
noble  character, — considering  the  constant  transformation  which 
all  structures  are  undergoing  during  the  process  of  waste  and 
repair.  A thousand  laboratories  are  always  contributing  their 
results  to  keep  up  the  human  body  as  a whole,  all  working 
without  any  interference  from,  or  consciousness  of,  the  being 
within  whom  they  work ; and  well,  indeed,  is  it  for  him,  that 
he  has  no  controlling  power  over  them ; for,  if  he  had,  he  would 
assuredly  soon  spoil  the  harmony  existing  throughout.  As  it  is, 
however,  all  he  has  to  do  is — to  satisfy,  as  best  he  can,  the  de- 
mands of  hunger  and  thirst,  the  supply  of  which  forms  his  lead- 
ing physical  enjoyment, — and  next,  to  engage  in  a proper  course 
of  exercise,  according  to  his  power  and  capacity,  in  order  to 
circulate  more  freely  the  vital  fluids,  and  promote  the  proper 
digestion  and  full  enjoyment  of  food.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
however,  that  the  body  can  be  maintained  in  health,  either 
with  or  without  much  exercise,  being  capable  at  need  of  en- 
during the  greatest  torpor,  as  well  as  the  most  powerful  exer- 
tions, and  simply  requiring  in  either  case  to  be  correspondingly 
supported  and  sustained. 
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As  regards  physical  health,  so  long  as  we  are  conscious  of  no 
ache,  or  pain,  or  failure  of  power,  it  maybe  considered,  that  the 
organs  and  their  functional  actions  are  in  a normal  and  healthy 
state  ; — nay,  further,  in  spite  of  all  the  indulgences  man  allows 
himself,  all  the  excesses  he  may  commit,  all  the  violences  he  may 
endure  either  from  accident  or  self-imposition,  if  no  ill  effects 
follow,  he  still  remains  in  health.  In  fact,  Nature  is  always 
striving  wfithin  him  to  effect  this  great  end,  whicli  in  general  she 
accomplishes  against  all  opposition  from  man  himself ; nor  will 
she  he  put  out  of  her  way  in  keeping  up  a healthy  standard,  if 
she  can  possibly  prevent  it.  Whether  overtasked  or  under- 
tasked, be  it  externally  or  internally,  she  arranges  for  every- 
thing, and  persists  to  the  very  last  in  maintaining  her  high 
position.  Should  health  again  from  any  cause  become  lost  or 
impaired,  she  it  is  that  restores  it.  If  medicine  or  regimen  be 
resorted  to  for  restoring  the  balance,  she  assists  them — if  they  be 
correct ; whereas,  if  wrong,  she  strives  in  spite  of  all  opposition 
to  set  things  right  in  her  own  beautiful  way  ; using  diet  both 
as  medicine  and  food  ; correcting,  directing,  aiding  the  judg- 
ment of  man  in  their  several  uses,  and  in  all  respects  acting 
with  simplicity  and  truth. 

AH,  therefore,  that  man  has  to  do — is  to  study  in  Nature’s 
school,  to  watch  her  operations,  and  to  deduce  therefrom  a few 
brief  rules  for  the  preservation  of  his  health.  To  exist  without 
health  is  opposed  to  all  natural  laws : and,  as  there  are  many 
links  to  this  chain,  so  some  of  them  are  strengthened  to  make 
up  for  the  weakness  or  decay  of  others,  which  would  endanger 
the  whole  machine.  To  sustain,  therefore,  and  keep  up  all  the 
organs  and  properties  of  the  body  in  due  and  healthful  har- 
mony is  Nature’s  most  important  duty; — in  performing  which, 
she  amends  rather  than  reproves,  when  offences  are  committed 
against  her. 

As  regards  the  body,  it  seems  most  manageable  when 
directed  by  instinct  alone.  This  is  exemplified  in  the  brute 
creation  to  a marvellous  extent ; and  when  man  is,  owing  to 
inscrutable  causes,  reduced  to  their  level,  as  we  see  in  the  brute 
man  or  lunatic,  the  physical  powers  are  of  course  alone  engaged 
in  the  struggle  for  health.  Man,  however,  possesses  another 
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and  distinctive  element,  namely,  the  mind ; — which  portion  of 
his  being  is,  when  diseased,  constantly  working  to  upset  not 
only  itself,  blit  its  comrade — the  body.  When  the  mind,  how- 
ever, is  in  a perfectly  sound  state  and  combined  also  with  a 
sound  body,  a rare  and  beautiful  union  is  presented  of  all  the 
powers  and  perfections  that  Nature  can  possibly  collect  into 
one  homogeneous  whole.  As  for  the  body,  it  may  by  the  com- 
monest care  and  commonest  intelligence  be  kept  healthy,  if  the 
mind  would  but  allow  it.  The  latter,  however,  is  alw'ays  inter- 
fering, always  opposing,  always  suggesting  something  to  upset 
both.  Yet,  when  they  act  in  unison,  such  mutual  dependence 
is  there  between  the  two,  that  the  greatest  perfection  and  har- 
mony of  movement  is  the  result ; ivhile  on  the  other  hand  any 
trespass,  any  fault  in  either,  induces  the  greatest  discord. 
Then  comes  the  struggle ; the  two  contend  one  against  the 
other,  giving  rise  to  derangements  that  last  a longer  or  shorter 
time,  till  at  length  Nature  steps  in  to  restore  the  harmony 
that  had  been  lost. 

Manyof  these  feuds,  again,  result  from  and  are  connected  with 
the  third  proposition  with  which  I set  out,  “ What  is  life 
without  the  enjoyment  of  it  f”  Life  sets  to  work  with  health 
and  vigour  both  of  body  and  mind,  in  order  properly  to  enjoy 
this  twofold  existence ; and  how  this  is  done,  every  man’s  ex- 
perience can  tell.  This  tale  of  life,  however,  resolves  itself 
into  three  stages  or  departments '.—first,  the  great  duty  which 
the  various  members  of  the  community,  as  dependent  atoms, 
owe  to  each  other  commercially,  of  fulfilling  all  mutual 
offices  and  obligations  in  a healthy  way  ; secondly , that  which 
has  to  contend  with  adverse  and  mutually  opposing  actions 
requiring  correction  by  certain  institutions  or  moral  laws 
framed  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  a healthy  standard ; and 
thirdly,  that  which  concerns  the  regulation  of  every  man’s  mind 
with  a view  to  his  own  happiness,  and  the  due  maintenance  of 
his  bodily  fabric  by  proper  diet,  regimen,  and  employment. 

Regarding,  then,  the  whole  community  as  one  body,  and  com- 
paring the  numerous  members  of  which  it  is  composed  to  so 
many  organs  and  functions  of  the  individual  being, — any  in- 
fringement or  neglect  of  duty  by  one  brings-on  a given  amount 
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of  disease,  just  as  the  failure  of  any  bodily  organ  would  in  the 
body.  So  true,  indeed,  is  all  this,  and  so  much  a fixed  law, — that 
in  every  distinct  community  of  man,  as  well  also  as  throughout 
all  creation,  animal  or  vegetable,  and  in  the  elements  in  and 
about  which  they  move,  proof  is  hereby  furnished  of  the  exist- 
ence of  One  Great,  First  Governing  Cause  ; — nor  can 
there  exist  any  true  health,  or  be  any  stronger  indication  of 
disease  in  the  mind,  than  where  a man  ventures  to  question 
this  great  leading  truth. 

Setting  out  with  the  proposition,  that  the  real  enjoyment  of 
life  results  in  its  ultimate  happiness,  and  that  health  in  every 
phase  of  it  is  its  true  foundation,  we  must  consider  that  it  is  by 
a wise  law  man  is  made  dependent  on  his  fellow-man  for  much 
of  this;  nor  could  anything  but  inscrutable  wisdom  have 
devised  a plan  so  admirably  perfect.  From  these  mutual  de- 
pendencies, moreover,  man  cannot  separate  himself.  What  he 
gives,  he  gives  as  a free  act ; and  this  is  not  confined  to  pecu- 
niary acts,  but  includes  all  such  social  actions  and  habits,  as 
affection,  friendship,  help  in  need  and  sickness, — in  short,  suc- 
cour of  whatever  kind.  His  actions,  too,  in  buying,  selling, 
bartering,  lending,  or  exchanging  in  any  way  for  a considera- 
tion, all  show  his  punctual  fulfilment  of  social  duty.  In  all 
such  cases,  I say,  there  is  health ; whereas,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  there  be  any  departure  from  the  path  of  duty,  either  in  the 
non-fulfilment  of  contracts  or  otherwise,  there  is  disease.  Any 
remedial  action,  therefore,  of  these  latter  may  be  termed  func- 
tional or  curative  ; whereas  unhealthy  speculations,  hazardous 
schemes,  trading  without  capital,  gambling,  fraud,  forgery, 
theft,  and  acts  of  violence  to  person  or  property,  are  organic 
diseases,  often  incurable,  and  in  noway  else  removable,  than  by 
the  isolation  or  cutting  off  from  the  social  body  of  the  offending 
member,  to  prevent  the  contagion  of  his  evil  influence  on  the 
rest. 

Money,  in  the  commercial  dealings  between  man  and  man, 
is  like  the  blood  to  the  body,  which — when  irregularly  dis- 
tributed, either  in  insufficient  or  excessive  quantities,  produces 
either  diminished  and  depressed  vital  actions,  or  fevers  and 
plethoras, — both  equally  deserving  the  name  of  disease.  Money, 
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moreover,  is  aided  in  the  commercial  fabric  by  its  substitute — 
credit ; and  as  respects  either,  deficiency  and  excess  produce 
analogous  diseases,  while  the  maintenance  of  a due  balance  in 
either  is  an  indication  of  health.  Individual  disorders  of  a 
commercial  nature  may  affect  only  small  circles  of  the  social 
family ; — but  occasionally,  and  at  certain  epochs,  we  find  com- 
mercial epidemics  producing  general  panics,  paralysing  trade, 
and  spreading  a fatally  contagious  influence,  though  not  with- 
out their  benefit  in  giving  a healthier  tone  in  the  end  to  the 
commercial  body.  The  latter,  however,  always  continues  young, 
owing  to  the  natural  decay  of  old  or  diseased  members,  and  its 
constant  renewal  by  the  substitution  of  new  and  vigorous  ones 
in  their  place ; — and  thus,  precisely  as  with  individual  men 
successions  of  unwise  or  thoughtless  acts  raise  disease  to  a 
climax, — so,  in  each  succeeding  commercial  epoch,  recurring 
almost  decennially,  unwise  and  thoughtless  acts  raise  this  kind 
of  disease  to  a climax,  producing  the  most  widely-spread  and 
calamitous  results. 

The  causes  of  these  social  maladies  will  be  apparent  on  a very 
slight  examination.  They  are  found  to  be  the  result  of  persons 
trading  beyond  their  means,  or  power  of  sustaining  their  com- 
mercial self-dependence,  relying  alone  on  the  continual  in- 
flux of  floating  capital,  or  nutriment,  whether  in  the  shape  of 
cash  or  credit,  instead  of  what  they  should  have  within  them- 
selves, or  in  hand,  independently  thereof ; — and  the  consequence 
is,  that,  as  soon  as  credit  becomes  shaken,  the  commercial 
fabric  is  suddenly  starved,  owing  to  the  stoppage  of  its  pre- 
carious supplies,  and  bankruptcy  ensues.  In  fact,  as  in  the 
individual,  so  in  the  social  body,  a reserved  capital  is  always 
necessary.  Those,  who  have  been  careful  to  secure  it,  survive 
the  crash ; while  those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  have  it  not, 
languish  and  die  of  exhaustion, — that  is,  become  commercially 
defunct.  Every  trading  house,  therefore,  should  have  powers 
and  resources  in  reserve  against  exigencies ; by  which  means 
it  becomes  as  self-dependent  as  the  individual  body  when  in 
health. 

The  powrer  of  expansion,  so  far  as  may  be  consistent  with 
health,  depends  on  certain  appropriating  powers;  and  the 
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greater  these  are  relatively  to  their  self-dependence,  the  greater 
will  their  mercantile  hulk  and  importance  become.  Houses 
established  on  a basis  like  this  cannot  be  suddenly  starved  by 
losses,  or  languish  for  lack  of  floating  aliment.  They  have  their 
reserve  to  fall  back  on  ; and  a little  check,  so  far  from  injuring, 
actually  does  them  good,  by  inciting  them  to  exercise  caution. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  also,  that  excess  of  credit,  and  too  great 
facilities  for  borrowing  or  obtaining  capital,  are  the  very  ruin 
of  self-dependence,  and  furnish  only  false  aliment  to  commer- 
cial life.  Neither,  therefore,  should  ever  be  granted  beyond  a 
just  and  legitimate  extent,  and  then  only  on  the  surest  grounds  ; 
for  if  they  are,  they  only  induce  a false  system  of  trading, 
which  having  only  at  best  an  artificial  existence,  languishes  and 
dies  under  the  first  attack,  owing  to  its  want  of  self-dependence. 
Thus  far,  then,  the  health  and  disease  of  commercial  bodies 
appear  to  be  regulated  by  the  same  laws  as  health  and  disease 
in  the  bodies  of  individual  men. 

Descending  a step  lower  in  the  social  scale,  to  private  con- 
sumers, who  show  the  presence  of  disease  by  living  beyond 
their  means,  depending  on  the  facility  of  getting  credit  to 
supply  their  necessities,  while  spending  their  ready  money  or 
capital  on  pleasures  and  luxuries, — these  persons  are  morbidly 
induced  to  borrow, — in  order  to  supply  their  lack  of  self- 
dependence.  Such  as  these  have  recourse  to  loans  at  extrava- 
gant interest,  or  involve  themselves  in  mortgages  beyond  all 
power  of  redemption,  to  support  an  unreal,  artificial  prosperity. 
Acts  like  these  only  aggravate  disease,  and  are  totally  incom- 
patible with  social  health  ; — in  short,  they  sooner  or  later  bring 
on  misery  and  ruin. 

As  respects  the  effect  of  such  transactions  and  their  at- 
tendant anxieties  and  annoyances  on  the  health  of  individuals, 
it  may  be  readily  admitted  that,  so  long  as  the  bodily  machine 
acts  healthily,  they  only  prove  additional  incentives  to  a healthy, 
vigorous  condition  of  mind: — but,  let  affairs  once  go  fatally 
wrong,  the  thought  of  them  will  keep  the  mental  organs  in  a 
more  or  less  disturbed,  agitated,  and  unhealthy  state,  causing 
the  body  as  well,  with  all  its  organs,  functions,  and  secretions, 
to  become  disordered,  and  morbidly  affected.  In  short,  troubles, 
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disappointments,  and  losses,  all  contribute  to  upset  the  balance 
of  general  health.  There  are  some,  on  the  other  hand,  whom 
losses  affect  to  a less  degree  and  less  injuriously  than  gains ; — 
for  the  former  act  as  stimulants  to  greater  exertions,  inspire 
caution  and  forethought,  and  promote  generally  healthy  actions  ; 
while  gains  often  unseat  the  reason,  and  plunge  the  fortunate 
speculator  into  heedless  extravagance  and  ultimate  ruin.  As  a 
rule,  however,  the  opposite  results  may  be  expected, — health, 
vigour,  and  happiness,  from  commercial  success,  and  the  oppo- 
site from  its  failure.  In  fact,  steady  industry,  patient  endurance 
of  toil,  and  full  occupation  both  for  the  body  and  mind  in  every 
commercial  and  social  pursuit — every  honest  dealing  of  what- 
ever kind  between  man  and  man — tend  to  maintain  the  general 
health.  Thus,  every  conceivable  act,  that  brings  man  in  contact 
with  man,  as  mutually  dependent  on  each  other  in  all  the  gra- 
dations of  rank  and  station,  if  pursued  and  carried  out  with 
justice,  honour,  and  principle,  conduces  to  a healthy  condition 
of  society. 

The  above  remarks  apply  to  the  first  departures  from  a 
normal  or  healthy  condition  of  the  mutual  intercourse  between 
man  and  man.  We  are  next  to  consider  the  more  debased  and 
vicious  propensities  of  human  nature,  or,  in  other  words,  its 
moral  diseases,  as  exhibited  in  idleness  and  immorality,  and 
leading  to  the  worst  of  sins  and  crimes, — as  lying,  stealing,  acts 
of  violence,  and  murder  ; for  all  of  which  the  law  provides  moral 
and  correcting  remedies.  If  capable  of  cure,  the  disease  is  then 
only  functional ; but  when  it  becomes  chronic — that  is,  con- 
firmed into  habit — it  may  then  be  termed  organic , and  is  utterly 
incurable : — and  in  this  latter  case  the  diseased  atom  or  member 
must  at  once  be  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  body  corporate, 
nor  suffered  any  longer  to  attach  itself  to  the  healthv  struc- 
ture. In  short,  it  must  be  put  aside,  or  incarcerated  so  long 
as  it  may  exist,  to  prevent  the  contagion  of  crime,  or  else  it 
must  be  cut  out  of  existence  summarily,  as  a terrible  example 
to  society.  Indeed,  under  no  circumstances  must  an  atom 
like  this  be  ever  allowed  free  contact  with  healthy  ones,  but 
must  be  rigorously  dealt  with  by  the  laws  that  society  has 
established  for  its  protection.  Diseases  of  this  class,  let  me 
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add,  often  lead  to  serious  results,  from  impulsive  actions,  even 
among  those  who  are  in  a healthy  state  ; and  it  will  hence  be 
distinctly  seen,  how  much  the  mind  of  man  is  concerned  in 
the  attainment  of  a moral  standard  of  health. 

The  sound  mind,  I repeat,  must  unite  with  the  sound  body 
in  planning  and  carrying  out  all  that  is  good  and  useful ; or 
else  life  will  be  without  health.  Circumstances,  it  is  true,  may 
occur,  where  the  body  is  healthy  and  the  mind  unhealthy,  and 
vice  versa ; — but  where  both  are  sound,  it  naturally  follows, 
if  they  are  to  remain  so,  that  all  pursuits  must  be  arranged 
to  induce  such  continuance.  No  mind,  therefore,  should  be 
allowed  to  remain  unemployed.  The  occupation  of  a certain 
number  of  hours  every  day  in  wholesome  labour,  trade,  com- 
merce, or  professional  pursuits,  is  requisite  to  mental  health ; 
while  idleness,  lack  of  thought,  and  want  of  occupation,  on  the 
other  hand,  invariably  conduce  to  its  disease.  The  man  even 
of  independent  means,  and  without  any  stated  or  obligatory 
engagements,  will — if  he  regards  his  health — select  some  useful 
pursuit,  some  healthful  engrossing  occupation  to  employ  his 
mind;  or  else  it  will  become  weak,  languid,  and  dissatisfied 
from  mere  want  of  exertion.  Further  than  this,  I would  ob- 
serve, that,  whatever  a man’s  regular  pursuit  or  calling  may  be 
that  enables  him  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  himself  and  family, 
his  mind  should  have  other  healthful  occupation  and  amusement, 
be  constantly  under  cultivation,  and  ready  to  receive,  as  well  as 
impart  to  others,  information,  knowledge,  and  entertainment ; 
because  variety  of  occupation  is  as  necessary  to  the  health  of  the 
mind,  as  variety  of  food  is  to  the  body.  Self-dependence,  then, 
in  this,  combined  with  a due  amount  of  dependence  on  others, 
constitutes  one  of  our  great  social  obligations. 

In  this  inquiry,  however,  we  must  by  no  means  keep  out  of 
sight  an  important  principle,  the  operation  of  which,  for  good 
or  evil,  greatly  concerns  the  health  and  happiness  both  of 
society  and  individual  men ; I mean  the  state  of  the  temper, 
and  the  amount  of  moral  control  exercised  over  it,  as  well  also  as 
the  social  qualities  to  be  acquired  that  may  render  each  one 
pleasing,  courteous,  and  void  of  offence  towards  his  neighbours. 
Of  course  tempers  differ  as  much  as  conduct  and  character; 
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but  yet  with  all  of  them,  cultivation  can  do  much,  very  much 
towards  their  improvement.  As  regards  temper  in  particular, 
I cannot  help  remarking,  bow  much  general  happiness  is  caused 
by  the  amiable,  placid,  aud  obliging  disposition  of  those  who 
form  the  social  circle,  and  how  much  of  this  happy  temper 
results  from  a well-directed  education  in  early  life.  There  are 
many,  no  doubt,  so  self-willed  and  untractable,  that  no  trainiug 
in  the  world  would  ever  render  them  other  than  morose,  surly, 
selfish,  and  litigious.  Yet,  in  a far  greater  number  of  cases, 
if  these  unhappy  traits  of  character  be  observed  and  met  by 
timely  correction,  before  they  have  become  habitual,  they  may 
be  to  a great  extent  removed.  Whenever,  therefore,  I see 
persons  in  youth,  middle  life,  or  even  later,  exhibiting  such 
unamiable  tempers,  I at  once  conclude  that  they  were  not 
properly  trained  in  childhood,  but  spoiled  and  over-indulged 
by  their  parents  or  guardians.  The  bad  passions  of  our  nature 
very  early  show  themselves  ; and  where  parents,  either  through 
unwillingness  to  inflict  nain  or  chariness  of  their  own  trouble, 
omit  or  neglect  making  their  children  obedient,  and  so  let  them 
have  or  do  whatever  their  inclinations  may  desire,  they  become 
imperious  and  exacting  in  their  wishes — fractious,  discontented, 
and  rebellious,  whenever  their  will  is  opposed  ; — and  all  this, 
when  it  has  one  become  a fixed  habit,  remains  in  the  character 
of  the  future  man. 

In  all  such  cases,  I regret  to  say,  the  wrorst  possible  argu- 
ment is  used  by  parents  in  their  own  justification — namely,  that 
when  these  children  are  older  they  will  know  better,  and  grow 
out  of  these  naughty  tempers ; but  I maintain  they  never  will, 
and  never  do.  Those,  too,  who  thus  permit  their  unfortunate 
offspring  to  have  their  own  headstrong,  unreasonable  way  in 
early  childhood,  live  to  find  their  children  showing  them  no 
more  love,  deference,  or  consideration  than  any  one  else,  even 
the  greatest  stranger  with  whom  they  come  in  contact.  Pa- 
rents, in  fact,  exhibit  examples  of  moral  disease  themselves, 
who  neglect  properly  to  train  and  correct  their  children’s 
tempers  in  iD fancy  and  early  childhood. 

It  is  a rule  almost  without  exception,  that  the  best-trained 
children  in  early  life  prove  the  most  dutiful,  affectionate,  and 
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respectful  sons  and  daughters  in  after  years.  As  respects  the 
mode  of  training,  however,  this  must  be  regulated  by  circum- 
stances; some  requiring  only  the  mildest  treatment,  others 
firmness,  and  others,  again,  positive  severity,  to  make  them 
follow  the  right  path ; — nor  can  a right  course  of  training 
be  selected  without  some  power  of  discriminating  character. 
Whenever  this  has  been  pursued,  the  happiest  results  will 
follow,  and  the  civil,  obliging,  modest,  good-tempered  child 
will  become  a comfort  to  all  about  him,  and  an  ornament  to 
the  social  circle.  As  for  spoiled  and  wayward  children,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  are  almost  invariably  distinguished  in  after- 
life by  selfishness  and  wTant  of  consideration  for  the  feelings, 
welfare,  and  happiness  of  others — it  mattering  but  little  to 
them  how  wretched,  poor,  and  unhappy  others  may  be,  so  long  as 
they  themselves  are  pleased,  and  have  their  every  wish  gratified. 
They  bear  about  them  the  germinated  seed  of  an  ill-governed, 
unrestrained  childhood.  This  disease  in  parents,  then,  of  a 
truth  requires  sharp  checking — much  more,  I fear,  than  it  has 
yet  met ; — for,  going  as  I do  into  the  recesses  of  the  domestic 
homes,  I find  a want  of  parental  control  in  family  circles 
sadly  on  the  increase ; nor  should  I be  properly  discharging 
my  duty,  if  I failed  to  direct  my  readers’  attention  to  this  im- 
portant point.  It  will  hence  be  seen,  then,  that  correction  is 
as  necessary  as  aliment  to  maintain  the  sound  mind  in  the 
sound  body — both  being  requisite  to  produce  human  hap- 
piness. 

From  what  has  been  before  observed,  it  will  be  perceived 
that  a certain  hypothesis  or  theory  of  health  has  been  esta- 
blished ; and  it  may  be  thence  inferred,  that  the  very  act  of 
living  entails  a certain  waste,  or  wear  and  tear,  which  suste- 
nance is  required  to  repair.  In  this  way  all  living  creatures — 
whether  man  himself,  the  beasts  of  the  field  and  forest,  the 
birds  of  the  air,  the  fishes  in  river  and  sea,  or  the  numberless 
genera  and  species  of  the  vegetable  "world — nay,  even  the 
elements  of  the  very  atmosphere  itself,  are  undergoing  mo- 
mevtary  transitions  and  metamorphoses;  and  as  health  is  the 
grand  desideratum  with  respect  to  all,  some  universal  standard 
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must  be  fixed  and  agreed  on.  In  order,  then,  to  provide  for  this 
waste  and  to  establish  some  given  law  for  diet,  with  a view  to 
promote  this  end,  we  must  have  some  principle  to  start  from  ; 
because  without  this  we  should  be  reasoning  in  a circle,  and  all 
would  end  in  the  simple,  jejune  conclusion,  that  varieties  of 
meat  and  vegetables  are  necessary  only  for  the  sake  of  change, 
without  any  reference  as  to  the  mode  of  their  preparation. 

I have  elsewhere  spoken  of  the  food  of  nations,  as  influ- 
encing their  character ; and  I may  here  add,  that  geographical 
position  contributes  also  very  largely  to  this  end,  because 
atmospheric  influences  are  thereby  brought  into  operation. 
There  can  be  little  doubt,  moreover,  that  the  great  and  con- 
stantly increasing  intercommunication  now  carried  on  between 
the  all  but  innumerable  and  ever- varying  types  of  the  human 
family  in  every  part  of  the  known  world  tends  to  beneficial 
results,  as  regards  the  sources  of  nutriment  and  the  various 
modes  of  treating  the  ingesta  used  by  man;  — nay,  further, 
where  there  has  been  no  progressive  improvement  in  these 
respects,  nations  and  communities  have  remained  for  gene- 
rations, and  even  centuries  on  centuries,  in  a stationary  and 
non-advancing  state.  It  is  only  fair  to  observe,  however,  that 
much  allowance  must  be  made  for  usage ; for  this  circumstance 
demands  attention  no  less  than  the  above. 

Combined  health  of  body  and  mind  depends  greatly  on  the 
preparation  of  the  food  eaten  by  man;  and  it  will  depend 
mainly  on  the  climate,  whether  the  balance  of  quantity  be  in 
favour  of  animal  or  vegetable  food.  Here  again,  no  doubt, 
habit  and  usage  have  much  to  do  with  the  matter ; for  at  no 
greater  distance  than  London  and  Paris,  we  find  the  denizen 
of  the  former  city  rejoicing  in  his  rump-steaks,  roast-beef,  and 
porter,  and  despising  his  Prench  neighbour’s  food,  as  meagre, 
thin,  and  unsatisfying ; though  wdien  he  visits  Paris,  he  ere 
long  falls  into  the  new  mode  of  living,  because  it  suits  his  body 
in  that  climate.  The  same  happens  to  the  true  Parisian,  who 
has  been  accustomed  to  soups,  stews,  made-dishes,  and  thin 
wines ; when  he  comes  first  to  London,  he  wonders  at  the  vast 
consumption  of  half-raw  flesh  and  heavy  beer : — yet,  after  a 
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short  residence  with  brother  Bull,  he  gradually  conforms  to 
his  habits; — for,  were  he  not  to  do  so,  he  would  soon  feel 
exhausted. 

The  great  question,  in  fact,  with  respect  to  food,  in  whatever 
climate  it  he  taken,  is — how  the  due  predominance  of  acid  and 
vitalising  elements  is  to  be  kept  up,  so  as  to  maintain  the 
proper  balance  of  power,  and  provide  a certain  self-dependent 
capital  in  the  body  to  make  up  from  time  to  time  for  the  ex- 
haustion which  it  suffers  from  atmospheric  influence  and  gene- 
ral waste.  In  this  climate,  generally  speaking,  solid  fresh- 
cooked  meats  are  most  required.  Every  meal  in  this  case  duly 
absorbs  a certain  portion  of  gastric  juice,  and  thus  acts  on  the 
body  as  a medicine  no  less  than  as  a diet.  Supposing,  then, 
that  the  food  is  not  of  this  wholesome  quality,  is  insufficient  in 
quantity,  or  else  not  properly  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  health, 
certain  beneficial  characteristics  are  lost,  and  others  of  an  op- 
posite nature  substituted,  that  give  rise  to  disease. 

The  main  points,  then,  to  be  attended  to  in  great  flesh-eating 
communities  are — that  the  meat-diet  shall  he  principally 
roasted , broiled , or  balced ; — for  the  self-generating,  self-depen- 
dent powers  not  only  require  this,  hut  are  better  kept  up  by 
flesh  thus  prepared,  inasmuch  as  in  its  last  stage  of  digestion  it 
leaves  in  the  stomach  a less  amount  of  acidity,  and  at  the  same 
time  gives  greater  support  to  the  bodily  powers  in  the  ultimate 
result  of  nutrition, — including  also  healthier  secretions  to  meet 
the  same  substances  again  when  hunger  calls  for  another  meal. 
Now,  with  respect  to  boiled  or  stewed  meats,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  less  frequently  they  are  taken  the  better  ; because  in  the  last 
acts  of  digestion  they  leave  more  acid  in  the  system ; — so  that 
any  long  continuance  therein  has  a gradually  weakening  influ- 
ence, rendering  the  body  less  and  less  capable  of  resisting  the 
waste,  and  wear  and.tear  to  which  it  is  subject. 

These  truths  are  distinctly  illustrated  by  two  important  facts, 
to  which  I must  now  call  attention.  The  first  of  these  is, — 
that  every  meal  should  indicate  the  elasticity  and  health  of  the 
system  by  the  cleaning  of  the  tongue  after  each.  Now  this  is 
pretty  constantly  the  case,  when  broiled  or  roast  meats  are 
mostly  taken ; whereas,  if  the  use  of  boiled  or  stewed  meats 
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predominates,  this  does  not  occur  to  the  same  extent.  If,  in 
the  latter  case,  too,  disease  should  arise,  the  body  has  less 
power  to  throw  off  and  resist  it, — so  that  it  makes  deeper  in- 
roads. Neither,  if  we  consider  the  matter,  can  it  be  well 
otherwise  ; — for  the  system,  by  receiving  less  nutriment,  loses 
day  by  day  its  powers  of  resistance  : — in  fact,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  any  class,  however  favoured,  will  present  a greater 
per-centage  of  disease  and  death  under  a predominance  of 
boiled  or  stewed  diet,  than  even  a less  favoured  class  under 
a diet  of  roast,  broiled,  or  baked  meats.  The  second  fact  to 
which  I would  call  attention,  is  national  usage,  wherever  an 
opportunity  occurs  for  selection.  In  England,  I have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying  that  every  one,  generally  speaking,  takes  at 
least  twenty-five  dinners  of  roasted,  baked,  or  broiled  meats 
for  one  of  boiled  or  stewed, — always  supposing  that  only  one 
dish  or  joint  is  at  table  ; so  that,  taking  all  the  year  round,  the 
former  bear  to  the  latter  the  proportion  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty  to  only  fifteen  ! This  statement  would  be  incredible,  were 
it  not  known  by  persons  well  capable  of  judging  the  fact, 
that  boiled  meats  are  but  little  eaten  in  English  families  in 
comparison  with  those  that  are  roasted,  broiled,  or  baked. 
Usage,  then,  irrespectively  of  any  philosophy,  has  abundantly 
proved  the  truth  of  this  rule. 

Whenever,  therefore,  any  public  establishment  or  institution 
provides  a dietary  at  variance  with  the  two  principles  just  laid 
down,  we  are  right  in  saying  that  it  errs  against  philosophy 
and  the  laws  of  health,  as  well  also  as  against  the  usage  which 
the  members  themselves,  as  individuals,  adopt  for  their  own  sup- 
port and  personal  health.  It  is  unnecessary  to  particularise  in- 
stances ; — but  it  is  equally  unaccountable,  as  well  as  most  painful 
to  observe,  with  what  perversity  of  reason,  what  obstinate  fond- 
ness for  error,  what  total  absence  of  all  care  for  consequences, 
and  in  spite  of  frequent  remonstrances  and  exposures,  certain 
departments  act  in  this  respect  directly  at  variance  with  the  ac- 
knowledged and  voluntary  usage  of  the  community  when  left  to 
its  own  choice.  A blind  routine  leads  to  the  worst  results. 

The  very  laws  of  health,  I repeat,  require  a predominance  of 
roast  or  alkaline  diet ; — for  I have  already  shown  that  eighty 
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or  ninety  per  cent,  of  all  the  maladies  that  come  before  the 
physician  are  ultra-acid  or  congested  states  of  the  system. 
Nature,  therefore,  points  out  the  remedy  in  an  alkaline  diet ; 
and  this  is  the  reason  why  we  find  free  communities  of  poor 
people  maintaining  themselves  in  health  and  vigour.  What  is 
yet  more  important  to  observe, — bodies  of  men  fed  on  boiled 
diets  fly  to  alcoholic  beverages ; for  these  tend  to  supply  the  de- 
bilitated functions  with  a power  that  has  been  impaired  by  per- 
sistence in  an  unphilosophical  diet ; — in  fact,  they  could  scarcely 
exist  without  such  indulgence. 

Diet,  therefore,  not  only  as  regards  the  choice  of  meats,  but 
the  mode  of  their  preparation,  is  always  to  be  viewed  as 
bearing  a close  and  important  relation  to  health.  Yet  this  is 
not  all.  Disease,  too,  may  be  traced  to  classes  of  diet,  whether 
eaten  or  drunk ; nor  have  I the  least  hesitation  in  saying,  that 
persons  using  roast  or  baked  meats  scarcely  require  alcoholic 
stimulants  at  all ; whereas  those  who  take  an  excess  of  boiled  or 
stewed  meats  actually  need  those  pernicious  drinks,  and  cannot, 
in  fact,  long  exist  without  them,  because  they  act  as  their 
natural  antidotes  to  disease.  Usage,  moreover,  is  second  na- 
ture : and  it  would  be  as  difficult  to  reason  the  community  out 
of  eating  wholesome  roast  or  broiled  meat,  as  it  would  be  to 
reason  public  departments  out  of  the  folly  of  a persistent 
boiled-meat  diet, — aye,  even  though  thousands  of  lives  be 
yearly  sacrificed  on  the  altars  of  disease  and  death  owing  to  the 
practice. 

Variety  of  food  for  the  body  is  as  desirable  as  variety  of 
occupation  for  the  mind, — inasmuch  as  health  cannot  exist 
without  it ; — neither  can  it  be  denied  that  a small  per-centage 
of  boiled  meats  may  be  actually  beneficial  to  the  system  in  the 
course  of  the  year.  If  we  rise  a few  steps  in  the  social  scale 
above  those  who  can  afford  only  a single  joint  or  dish,  we  shall 
see  how  beautifully  usage  supplies  the  board  of  the  wealthy. 
We  there  find,  that  boiled,  stewed,  steamed,  and  elegantly-made 
dishes  appear  in  their  due  places,  but  are  corrected,  neverthe- 
less, by  roasted  and  broiled  meat,  poultry  and  game,  according 
to  the  season.  Now,  watch  these  classes  when  at  their  meals, 
as  a silent  observer — stand  as  a buffetier  daily  at  their  tables  ; — 
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and  you  will  soon  see  from  what  kinds  of  meats  they  get  their 
greatest  amount  of  healthy  elements,  and  whence  arise  their 
acidities  and  thousand  little  ailments.  They  obey,  in  fact,  from 
habit,  the  rules  of  diet  that  I have  just  laid  down;  and  where 
they  depart  from  them  for  any  length  of  time,  they  err. 

All  classes  of  vegetables  and  fruits  again  are  necessary  in  a 
mixed  diet,  and  are  taken  according  to  their  seasons  of  ripe- 
ness,— because  they  help  to  purify  the  blood.  The  beverages, 
also,  of  any  particular  climate  tend  to  furnish  the  system  with 
a power  that  it  lacks  ; and  any  injury  they  may  inflict  results 
most  assuredly  from  their  abuse,  not  their  use.  Viewing  the 
subject  generally,  we  may  conclude,  that  a healthy  life,  which 
may  be  defined  as  a “ sound  mind  in  a sound  body,”  is  brought 
into  and  maintained  in  its  true  balance  more  from  usage  than 
philosophy,  as  it  is,  indeed,  with  all  human  affairs  whatsoever. 
Nevertheless,  usage  in  every  climate  requires  correction ; and 
it  is  of  vital  importance,  when  persons  change  their  habitations, 
that  they  should  adopt  a mode  of  living  consistent  with  the 
climate  to  which  they  remove. 

The  combined  health  of  mind  and  body,  moreover,  requires 
pretty  regular  bodily  exercise  suited  in  amount  to  the  physical 
powers,  and  when  at  all  possible  in  a good,  bracing  atmosphere. 
Eresh,  vital  air,  indeed,  whether  out  of  doors  or  in  the  house, 
is  an  essential  requisite  to  health ; — and  I have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that,  where  all  other  things  are  alike,  those  enjoy 
the  best  health  and  for  tiie  longest  period,  who  live  in  airy 
neighbourhoods,  and  spacious,  well-ventilated  houses  and  apart- 
ments. 

The  author  cannot  but  express  the  pain  with  which  he  has 
seen  the  large  per-centage  of  mortality  in  the  British  army, — 
as  shown  in  the  recently  published  Report  of  the  Commission 
appointed  by  the  Government  to  inquire  into  the  Health  of 
Soldiers.  This,  however,  will  always  continue  to  be  the  case, 
so  long  as  measures  are  ignored,  or  not  enforced,  for  the  dis- 
covery of  any  diseases  latent  or  lurking  in  the  system,  and 
preventive  measures  are  neglected  or  deemed  of  no  account. 
It  must  ever  be  borne  in  mind,  that — as  a general  principle — 
the  soldier  never  declares  himself  an  invalid ; and,  unless  he  is 
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found  incapable  of  duty,  any  latent  disease  from,  which  he  may 
be  labouring,  is  suffered  to  pass  undiscovered,  simply  because  the 
surgeon  depends  on  the  man’s  own  report,  not  on  the  evidence 
of  his  own  eyes  and  his  professional  experience.  Many  cases, 
too,  may  come  before  the  surgeon,  which  he  may  deem  trivial, 
but  which  might  lead  to  serious  or  fatal  results ; because  he  is 
ever  too  apt  not  to  think  enough  of  small  matters,  and  so  pass 
them  over  unnoticed. 

Good  air,  proper  lodgement,  and  due  attention  to  cleanliness 
are  most  important  points  to  be  attended  to ; but  as  I have 
treated  at  large  elsewhere  on  these  several  subjects,  it  is  simply 
necessary  that  I call  attention  to  them,  as  essential  requisites 
for  health. 

JMow,  were  Glossology  perfectly  understood  and  conscienti- 
ously practised,  the  army-surgeon  would  require  no  information 
from  the  men  ; — as  he  would  at  once  see  the  exact  state  of  the 
system  in  every  one  of  his  patients,  and  the  tongue  would 
point  out  the  simple  remedy  to  be  adopted  for  merely  incipient 
ailments,  without  the  need  of  sending  the  man  into  hospital  at 
all.  Such  timely  precaution  would  not  only  save  many  hospital 
cases,  and  a very  large  proportion  of  the  mortality,  but  would 
go  far  to  prevent  the  actual  presence  of  disease  in  our  different 
regiments.  The  author,  in  fact,  has  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  he  would  prevent,  or  place  it  in  the  power  of  the  surgeons 
to  prevent,  fully  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  mortality  among  our 
troops  in  a few  months,  by  simple  instruction  in  glossological 
indices ; but  so  long  as  routine  and  certain  received  opinions 
hedge  about  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  the  profession  ignore 
Glossology,  as  a system  and  diagnostic  of  disease,  so  long  will 
there  be  an  absence  of  everything  like  preventive  medicine, — 
which  should  form  the  true  basis  of  all  medical  science. 

After  all,  the  enjoyment  of  life  mainly  depends  on  the  two 
first  great  propositions,  with  which  this  chapter  set  out ; — and 
the  idea  of  health  thus  considered  can  be  realised  to  its  fullest 
extent,  both  rationally  and  elegantly  as  regards  the  mind, 
actively  and  functionally  as  regards  the  body, — botli  of  these 
being  inseparably  linked  together.  According,  then,  as  the 
powers  of  either  predominate,  so  we  obtain  a different  result, — 
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the  mind  of  some  being  that  part  which  is  most  active  and  most 
developed,  while  in  others  we  find  the  health  of  the  body 
attain  extraordinary  vigour  and  power. 

Such,  then,  are  the  conditions  of  health.  As  regards  its  acts, 
I scarcely  need  to  mention  those.  They  are  as  the  sands  on 
the  sea-shore, — neither  to  be  counted,  weighed,  nor  measured ; 
and  wherever  we  see  them,  they  are  rational  and  good.  Indi- 
viduals, communities,  and  nations  have  their  peculiarities 
stamped  on  them  by  their  acts,  customs,  religion,  and  laws. 
Generally  speaking,  however,  to  preserve  health  is  neither  to 
over-indulge  the  body  nor  treat  it  too  rigorously,  but  to 
keep  it  in  a state  of  activity  and  vigour,  so  as  to  be  fit  for  all 
the  duties  of  life.  Sloth  and  negligence  are  incompatible  with 
either  mental  or  bodily  health ; for  with  regard  to  the  first, 
there  is  insufficient  nourishment  for  the  mind,  and  a neglect  of 
this  affects  its  comrade  the  body  as  well ; while  low,  inadequate 
supplies  of  diet,  in  quality,  quantity,  and  preparation,  want  of 
proper  exercise  and  cleanliness,  and  a vitiated  atmosphere, 
weaken  the  body,  and  through  that — the  mind. 

Honest  industry  and  constant  occupation  are  Nature’s  true 
and  wholesome  stimulants,  and  cheerfulness  always  follows 
in  their  train.  Moreover,  even  when  cares  and  troubles  darken 
the  horizon  of  our  existence,  whether  induced  by  our  own 
follies  or  weak  judgments,  or  brought  on  us  by  the  error  or 
wickedness  of  others,  a sound  mind,  accompanied  by  the  re- 
flection of  having  done  what  is  right  to  our  very  utmost,  enables 
us  to  bear  them  with  calmness  and  resignation. 

The  preceding  pages,  it  is  hoped,  will  have  abundantly  shown, 
how  a departure  from  health  leads  to  disease  in  its  manifold  and 
various  gradations,  and  how  simple  in  reality  is  the  first  treat- 
ment of  them  with  the  view  of  restoring  as  well  as  of  maintain- 
ing a healthy  standard. 
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Those  who  introduce  innovations  have  but  too  often  to  com- 
plain of  the  world’s  opposition.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that 
men  in  general  cling  with  tenacity  to  commonly  received 
opinions,  whether  they  serve  their  purposes  well  or  ill,  as  if 
they  were  fixed  principles,  and  act  thereon  with  more  or  less 
self-satisfaction.  Any  one,  therefore,  who  doubts  established 
authority  and  generally  received  doctrines,  or  attempts  to  upset 
them,  unsettles  the  public  mind,  which  deems  no  abuse  too 
harsh,  no  knock  too  heavy  for  the  head  of  any  unfortunate 
wight  who  ventures  rashly  and  unadvisedly  to  disturb  such 
marvellous  unanimity.  It  is  thus  that  I reason  with  myself 
for  my  own  presumption  in  writing  what  I have,  and  cannot 
but  expect  the  usual  reward. 

Nevertheless,  I must  observe  in  my  own  justification,  that  as 
a student  in  medicine,  I looked  for  reason  and  philosophy,  but 
found  none ; neither  have  any  of  my  predecessors  or  contem- 
poraries given  me  any  solution  for  my  doubts.  I see  the 
practice  of  medicine  carried  on  by  the  strangest  methods  of 
suppositions,  guesses,  and  inferences,  and  remedial  agents  ad- 
ministered solely  on  presumed  authority  for  their  use  ; while 
the  constant  changes  of  opinion  thereon  indicate  that  a great 
want  of  solid  philosophy  prevails,  thereby  opening  a door  for 
every  charlatan  to  enter.  Nothing,  indeed,  seems  ever  fixed  or 
certain.  As  if  to  favour  this  state  of  unfixedness,  moreover, 
the  public  has,  as  it  were  by  common  consent,  left  this  branch 
of  art  to  a body  of  men,  whom  it  is  content  to  suppose 
well  acquainted  with  what  they  do,  simply  because  they  pro- 
fess to  be  so, — never  troubling  itself  to  make  any  further  in- 
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quiry,  or  even  allow  the  existence  of  a doubt  as  to  their  com- 
petence. This,  then,  being  a joint  understanding,  both  the 
doctors  and  the  public  stand  in  a false  position  towards  each 
other ; and  as  the  latter,  through  ignorance  and  predisposi- 
tion not  to  learn,  can  exercise  no  correcting  influence,  all  the 
errors  and  short-comings  of  the  former,  as  well  as  everything 
they  do,  are  enveloped  in  mystery. 

How  poor  and  unsatisfying  is  the  information  which  anxious 
friends  and  relatives,  or  even  the  patients  themselves,  can  at  any 
time  obtain  from  their  medical  attendants  ! How,  it  is  one  of 
the  inherent  peculiarities  of  the  human  mind  to  impart  know- 
ledge ; and,  generally  speaking,  in  whatever  sphere  of  life  any 
one  is  placed,  he  feels  himself  complimented  by  being  asked  for 
any  information,  and  gives  it  instinctively  and  directly  : in  fact, 
he  that  is  questioned  seems  well  pleased  to  answer, — it  being  a 
something  which  he  gives  cheerfully  and  without  grudging, 
especially  in  all  scientific  and  literary  matters.  Yet,  all  this 
considered,  what  information  do  any  obtain  from  the  faculty, 
as  to  the  cause  or  nature  of  anv  of  their  ailments  ? If  the 

• r 

medical  profession  can  impart  it,  why  so  much  mystery  ? Me- 
dicine is  not  conjuration,  magic,  astrology,  or  the  casting  of 
nativities.  Why  should  a doctor,  then,  be  necessarily  a mys- 
terious person  ? To  what  does  all  this  lead,  and  what  can  be 
the  object  to  be  gained  ? If  medical  learning  be  merely  the 
pedantic  parade  of  some  occult  knowledge  that  lacks  the  sim- 
plicity of  truth,  it  is,  in  plain  language,  only  something  illusory 
and  a fraud,  which  the  public  themselves  encourage  and  protect 
by  ignoring  plain,  simple  truth,  and  preferring  mystery  from 
blind  credulity  and  wilful  ignorance. 

In  opposition  to  both  these  parties,  I wish  to  knock  down  all 
this  mystery,  and  to  show,  that  it  is  equally  absurd  and  un- 
necessary ; I wish,  in  short,  to  prove  that  there  must  be  a 
point,  a normal  condition,  from  which  disease  starts  and  to  which 
health  returns.  Tor  these  reasons  I have  instituted  an  inquiry 
into,  and  taken  an  account  of,  all  the  chemical  properties  of 
matter  and  the  current  elements  of  the  body ; the  result  being 
the  elimination  of  a broad  fact,  on  which  ma}r  be  founded 
an  hypothesis  of  the  laws,  which  sustain  health  at  its  normal 
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standard, — which  gradually  produce  disease, — and  which  again 
reduce  and  overcome  that  disease,  restoring  the  body  to  its  ori- 
ginal condition  of  health. 

As  a recapitulation  of  what  has  been  written  in  the  preceding 
pages,  I now  desire  to  call  the  reader’s  attention  to  the  follow- 
ing general  conclusions. 

I.  A certain  predominance  of  the  acid  principle  is  necessary 
to  sustain  a normal  standard  of  health.  Any  excess  of  that 
principle  causes  a departure  therefrom,  and  produces  acid  or 
congestive  disorders ; but,  when  the  predominance  of  acid  ceases 
to  exist,  then  the  alkaline  disorders,  or  fevers  and  inflamma- 
tions, are  more  or  less  present. 

II.  A bitter  element  in  the  system  is  an  essential  thereto  ; 
and  where  it  is  constantly  and  regularly  present,  fevers  and 
feverish  symptoms  do  not  exist ; whereas,  if  it  be  deficient,  they 
are  liable  to  occur,  and  when  absent  altogether,  the  system 
becomes  predisposed  to  inflammations  and  fevers. 

III.  The  human  svstem  has  its  distinct  acid  or  congestive 
disorders,  which  are  to  be  treated  with  alkaline  remedies  and 
stimulating  expectorants ; and  when  these  have  reached  their 
highest  point,  if  they  are  not  relieved  by  art,  Nature  effectually 
does  so ; the  result  being,  that  the  alkaline  diseases,  such  as 
fevers  and  inflammations,  supervene,  which  in  their  turn  are 
relieved  by  acid  medicines  and  opiates.  In  both  the  acid  and 
alkaline  modes  of  treatment,  the  bitter  elements  can  be  with 
equal  facility  combined. 

IV.  In  certain  conditions  of  the  body  the  acid  and  alkaline 
actions  may  co-exist ; as  some  parts  or  organs  maybe  in  a con- 
gestive,— others  in  an  inflammatory  state. 

V.  Both  medicines  and  diets  admit  of  a threefold  division, 
into  acid,  alkaline,  and  neutral, — suitable  respectively  to  their 
opposites  in  disease. 

VI.  The  tongue  is  of  paramount  importance,  as  a criterion 
or  index,  pointing  out — first  the  state  of  the  system,  and  next 
the  proper  remedy  to  be  used;  thus  constituting  itself,  when 
properly  observed,  a sure  guide  for  the  avoidance  of  the  legion 
of  errors  now  made,  both  as  to  diagnosis  and  treatment,  owing 
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to  the  absence  of  any  fixed  principle  as  regards  the  use  of 
either. 

VII.  The  tongue  is  capable  of  being  mapped  out  into  com- 
partments, that  illustrate,  by  certain  appearances  on  each,  the 
health  or  disease  of  the  various  organs  thus  severally  appor- 
tioned, or  bearing  relation  thereto.  It  is  beyond  all  question  a 
great  step  in  advance,  to  be  able  to  reveal  at  a glance  the  organ 
of  the  body  most  affected  in  disease,  as  well  as  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  body,  as  a whole.  This  principle  is  so  new,  that 
nothing  at  all  like  it  will  be  found  recorded  in  any  medical 
works  whatever,  from  the  foundation  of  medicine  to  the  present 
day.  I am  well  aware,  indeed,  that  the  tongue  has  been  looked 
at  from  time  immemorial ; but  its  warnings  have  been  despised 
and  ignored,  and  its  evidence  considered  fallacious,  rather  than 
otherwise. 

YIII.  Disease  is  the  exception,  not  the  rule  of  the  bodily 
condition ; and  though  arbitrary  comparisons  are  herein  made 
of  health  and  disease,  as  well  also  as  of  the  relative  diseases  of 
the  sexes,  yet  they  are  sufficient  to  show  the  providence  of 
Nature  in  upholding  health. 

IX.  Quackery  and  amateur-physicking  on  false  and  supposi- 
titious data,  instead  of  fixed  and  definite  principles,  are  sources 
of  much  evil,  because  they  involve  the  taking  of  pernicious 
drugs,  which  only  complicate  and  multiply  the  natural  disorders. 
Of  this  kind  are  the  mercurials  and  aperients,  largely  taken  by 
all  classes  on  the  falsest  plea  that  ever  was  set  up  by  man,  to 
bring  about  and  aggravate  his  own  bodily  miseries  and  troubles, 
namely,  that  the  liver  is  the  great  and  fundamental  cause  of 
all  his  ailments.  Now,  the  author  considers  on  the  contrary, 
that  these  eternal  liver  complaints,  and  the  constant  recurrence 
of  the  hackneyed  terms,  bile  and  biliousness,  have  had  quite  a 
sufficient  run  in  fashionable  doctoring;  and  it  is  high  time 
that  the  public  were  disabused  of  so  great  and  pernicious  an 
error. 

X.  The  laws  of  infant-life  should  be  considered  in  relation 
to  the  great  principle  of  self-dependence,  which  is  inherent  to 
the  condition  of  all  organic  life,  commencing  from  its  earliest 
stages.  Nature  has  for  these  purposes  even  before  birth  made 
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a wise  provision  by  supplying  structures  (discovered  by  the 
author  to  exist  in  infants  at  that  early  period),  which,  having 
once  accomplished  their  destined  ends,  cease  to  exist ; when 
the  natural  vital  powers  come  into  actiou.  Aperients,  too,  are 
condemned  as  respects  infants,  because  they  operate  in  re- 
moving vital  elements  from  the  system.  Glossology,  in  these 
as  well  as  in  adult  diseases,  points  out  the  simple  treatment  to 
be  adopted  for  these  equally  simple  cases. 

XI.  Fevers  and  inflammations  are  simply  arranged  and 
classified  into  arterial  or  inflammatory, — venous  and  capillary, 
or  congestive.  They  thus  exhibit  a distinctiveness  of  character, 
which  is  evidenced  also  by  their  treatment  even  on  the  re- 
ceived authority  of  the  schools  without  any  definite  philo- 
sophy. This  proves,  then,  that  what  has  empirically  been 
found  beneficial,  completely  accords  with  the  hypothesis  laid 
down  by  the  author.  Further,  the  inflammatory  actions  of  the 
different  membranes  and  organs  are  explained,  as  well  as  their 
sympathetic  actions,  thus  showing  the  necessity  for  a more 
natural  study  of  the  tongue  in  these,  as  in  all  other,  diseases 
and  conditions  of  the  body. 

XII.  Xew  features  are  pointed  out  in  the  treatment  of 
cholera,  diarrhoea,  and  dysentery.  These  diseases  demand  more 
serious  consideration  at  present  than  perhaps  at  any  previous 
time  ; because  the  increased  number  of  Europeans,  who  will  in 
future  reside  in  the  tropical  climate  of  India,  will  make  it  im- 
perative on  the  Legislature  to  institute  a further  and  more 
searching  inquiry  into  the  causes  and  treatment  of  these  fearful 
diseases,  and  not  leave  them,  as  hitherto,  to  the  sole  considera- 
tion of  purely  medical  boards  and  their  red-taped  officials. 
More  definite  results  will  then  be  obtained,  and  a distinction 

established  between  the  two  forms  of  cholera  laid  down  bv  the 

•/ 

author, — namely,  the  congestive  and  inflammatory, — clearly  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other  by  the  appearances  of  the  tongue, 
and  each  treated  in  a diametrically  opposite  way  to  the  other ; 
— the  result  being  that  many  valuable  lives  will  thus  be  saved. 

XIII.  Attention  to  the  state  of  the  bow'els,  by  keeping  them 
in  a more  quiescent  state,  both  in  fevers  and  after  excessive 
evacuations,  cannot  be  too  forcibly  impressed  on  the  minds  of 
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all  thinking,  practical  men ; because  the  chief  vitalising  elements 
of  the  body , or  those  on  which  life  and  health  mostly  depend, 
are  generated  in  the  large  intestines.  The  treatment  of  such 
ailments,  then,  by  mercurials  and  aperients  should  be  entirely 
reconsidered,  as  well  as  all  unnecessary  purging  by  whatever 
forms  of  drugs. 

XIV.  The  subject  of  poisons  is  largely  considered ; the  great 
object  being  to  show,  that  poisons  generated  in  the  system 
itself  from  morbid  conditions  of  the  secretions  by  a process  of 
electro-chemistry,  are  analogous  to  foreign  poisons  taken  into 
the  body,  as  the  symptoms  and  effects  of  the  two  bear  a marked 
resemblance  to  each  other,  and  both  require  very  similar  treat- 
ment. Self-generated  poisons,  viewed  in  their  operations,  as 
cause  and  effect,  may  be  divided,  like  diseases,  into  three  classes, 
Acid,  Alkaline,  and  Neutral,  each  demanding  a remedy  of  an 
opposite  and  antagonising  character;  and  as  respects  their 
great  exciting  causes,  we  may  ascribe  them  to  morbid  dege- 
neration in  the  vital  elements  of  a similar  character  to  those 
resulting  from  bad  diet,  impure  air,  and  the  immoderate  use  of 
adulterated  alcoholic  liquors  ; the  last  of  which  leads  to  demo- 
ralisation, disease,  and  death. 

XV.  The  great  variety  of  eruptions  appearing  on  the  skin, 
leaves  no  doubt  of  the  wisdom  of  Nature  in  thus  exerting  her- 
self  to  purge  the  blood  of  its  poisons;  for  without  this  safety- 
valve,  vital  organs  would  more  frequently  become  functionally 
disturbed,  and  organic  disease  be  the  natural  result.  Punc- 
tures of  the  flesh  by  thorns,  and  bites  of  insects,  reptiles,  or 
beasts,  are  often  analogous  in  their  effects  to  the  poisons  pro- 
duced by  sudden  morbid  actions  destroying  portions  of  solid 
structure,  such  as  wounds  and  bruises,  which  become  the  seats 
of  abscesses,  producing  foul  and  purulent  discharges  for  the 
purpose  of  freeing  and  cleansing  the  decomposed  mass. 

XVI.  Certain  headaches  have  been  observed  by  the  author 
to  accompany  particular  derangements  of  different  portions  of 
the  alimentary  canal ; and  hence  he  has  been  led  to  divide  the 
head  into  distinct  sections,  corresponding  with  different  parts 
of  the  body.  This  fact,  capable  of  being  verified  by  any  un- 
prejudiced observer,  is  as  new  to  the  science  of  medicine  as 
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Glossology ; though  the  author  does  not  profess  to  assign  the 
anatomical  or  physiological  causes  or  laws  thereof, — as  there 
are  many  phenomena  besides  this  which  we  know  to  be  facts 
by  simple  observation,  the  causes  of  which,  nevertheless,  we 
are  wholly  unable  to  explain.  Headaches,  as  herein  arranged, 
offer  valuable  materials  for  the  diagnosis  of  disease,  and  are 
shown  not  to  proceed  entirely  from  the  brain,  but  from 
distant  nervous  sympathies : — indeed,  one  form  only  of  head- 
ache, namely,  the  temporal  headache,  indicates  the  brain  itself 
to  be  primarily  affected. 

XVII.  In  close  connexion  with  the  brain,  and  in  proportion 
to  its  size  and  capacity,  so  the  mind  becomes  developed  by 
proper  cultivation  and  education.  Some  of  its  powers,  often 
gifts  of  Nature,  and  others  educed  and  augmented  by  educa- 
tion, are  separately  considered ; which  leads  the  author  to  a 
general  classification  of  minds,  as  influenced  by  professions  and 
callings, — such  as  the  political,  clerical,  legal,  medical,  naval, 
military,  and  commercial  minds  ; dilating  on  the  peculiar  qua- 
lities of  each,  as  well  also  as  on  that  of  the  pestiferous  classes, 
and  the  diseased  minds  of  lunatics  and  idiots.  Observations 
on  nerve-action  and  nerve-disease  necessarily  follow,  with  re- 
marks on  their  symptoms  and  treatment.  All  these  subjects 
are  carefully  treated  and  rendered  intelligible  to  general 
readers ; as  it  is  important  that  all  persons  should,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  be  acquainted  therewith. 

XVIII.  The  structure,  functions,  and  ailments  of  the  distinct 
organs  of  sense  are  considered,  as  well  also  as  their  adjuncts. 
Tims,  sense,  motion,  instinct,  and  reason,  are  all  nerve-actions, 
— more  or  less  voluntary,  or  else  involuntary, — accorded  to 
men  and  animals  as  organised  beings,  and  operating  under  or 
without  the  control  of  the  individual,  in  obedience  to  certain 
fixed,  natural,  and  instinctive  laws. 

XIX.  As  man  is  self-dependent  as  regards  his  internal 
economy,  he  is  equally  so  on  his  own  resources,  as  derived  from 
his  external  nature  and  relations — thus  acting  on  his  own 
authority  in  many  matters,  and  becoming  by  turns  his  own 
legislator,  priest,  lawyer,  tradesman,  artisan,  and  servant; — 
nay,  occasionally,  perforce,  even  his  own  doctor  and  surgeon. 
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To  aid  bis  readers,  then,  in  these  latter  capacities,  the  author 
has  introduced  much  valuable  information  in  his  directions  for 
the  management  of  sudden  seizures,  convulsions,  accidents, 
sprains,  dislocations  and  fractures — cuts,  wounds,  and  lacera- 
tions— galls,  burns,  scalds,  and  other  cases  involving  some 
knowledge  of  practical  surgery. 

XX.  In  no  cases  within  the  range  of  private  surgery  does 
the  want  of  a principle  induce  more  needless  suffering  than  in 
the  use  of  hot  and  cold  applications ; for  error  and  prejudice 
on  these  matters  prevail  not  only  among  the  unlearned,  but 
too  commonly  also  in  the  more  learned,  and,  as  we  might  sup- 
pose, better-informed  classes.  The  correction  of  these  errors 
and  a return  to  simple  philosophy  of  treatment,  are  hence 
especially  impressed  on  the  attention  of  the  public ; for  man 
has  surely  quite  enough  of  ordinary  sufferings  without  having 
them  aggravated  by  false  treatment,  when  a correct  one  is  just 
as  easy  of  adoption. 

XXI.  Pregnancy  and  childbirth  are  important  subjects,  not 
only  to  the  female  personally,  but  to  her  connecting  links — her 
husband,  children,  family,  and  country.  The  author  has  reason 
to  believe  that,  owing  to  the  present  artificial  state  of  civilisa- 
tion, all  circumstances  relating  thereto  have  been  considered 
too  medically  and  on  the  principle  of  disease,  rather  than  in 
the  light  of  a purely  natural  act.  He,  therefore,  condemns 
many  current  usages,  especially  too  low  a dietary,  which  is 
highly  injudicious  at  a time  when  the  system  requires  more  than 
ordinary  support ; — in  fact,  many  fatal  cases  may  be  ascribed  to 
depressed  powers  from  this  cause.  Again,  irregularities  and 
anomalies  take  place,  including  also  false  conceptions  occurring 
at  various  periods,  even  down  to  the  full  term  of  pregnancy,  all 
obedient  to  the  laws  of  natural  healthy  actions, — and  which,  as 
the  author  has  shown,  are  not  affected  by  retention  of  the  dead 
ovum  in  the  womb, — all  this,  too,  without  putrescent  action  or 
injury  to  the  system — one  of  the  marvels  of  our  nature  ! Mis- 
carriages, premature  births,  and  the  varied  terms  of  human 
pregnancy  are  also  treated  on,  as  well  as  the  duties  of  suckling, 
nursing,  and  weaning — all  of  them  subjects  more  or  less  useful 
and  important  to  be  known  by  intelligent  non-medical  persons. 
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XXII.  Piles,  so  frequently  the  accompaniments  of  preg- 
nancy and  childbirth,  are  duly  considered,  and  remedial  agents 
suggested  for  the  comfort  and  relief  of  persons  suffering  under 
so  painful  aud  distressing  a malady. 

XXIII.  Varicose,  or  swelled  veins,  are  also  mentioned,  as 
being  not  unfrequently  the  causes  of  sores,  ulcers,  and  wounds 
in  the  legs,  which  embitter  life ; and  cautions  are  given  not  to 
neglect  them  in  their  incipient  stages. 

XXIV.  Temperaments  are  considered,  as  influencing  the 
character  not  only  of  individuals,  but  nations,— as  many  of  the 
varieties  in  both  depend  on  diet.  Salt  is  treated  as  a civilising 
agent  and  a general  purifier  of  the  elementary  bodily  secre- 
tions ; — in  consequence  of  which,  also,  it  is  a prime  vital  agent, 
greatly  influencing  the  mind  and  thoughts,  as  well  as  the  body. 
Hence,  when  the  rulers  of  any  nation  whatever  tax  this  gift  of 
Gfod  to  man,  they  in  fact  tax  His  providence,  and  bring  a curse 
on  their  own  heads ; because  their  subjects,  neither  knowing 
nor  valuing  freedom,  and  feeling  neither  love  nor  true  loyalty, 

are  more  easilv  disturbed  or  excited  to  rebellions. 

*/ 

XXV.  The  subject  of  clothing  is  not  neglected ; and  severe 
strictures  are  made  on  the  errors  and  false  notions  engendered 
by  the  tyranny  of  what  is  termed  fashion. 

XXVI.  Cleanliness  is  enjoined  as  indispensable  to  health  ; 
while  at  the  same  time  useful  hints  are  given  respecting  baths 
and  bathing,  whether  in  fresh,  sea,  or  mineral  water ; — an  espe- 
cial notice  being  subjoined  on  the  pernicious  practice  of  using 
the  hot  foot-bath. 

XXVII.  The  vital-machine  of  the  human  body,  so  wonderful 
in  its  perfection  and  adaptiveness,  offers  to  all  mechanics  prin- 
ciples for  their  guidance.  The  author  has,  therefore,  taken  a 
mechanical  view  of  the  positions  of  the  body  in  health  and 
disease,  whether  in  repose  or  during  active  exertion,  and  has 
laid  down  a few  simple  rules  for  guidance.  Mechanical  sur- 
geiy  and  mechanical  laws  influence  not  only  health  but  disease, 
helping  to  preserve  the  one.  and  contributing  to  defeat  and  cure 
the  other. 

XXVIII.  'Warming  and  ventilation,  being  distinct  subjects, 
are  herein  treated  botli  separately  and  conjointly;  attention 
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being  specially  drawn  to  them  as  the  great  means  of  keeping 
up  health  by  the  prevention  of  diseases  arising  from  impure  air. 
The  air  heated  on  the  principle  of  radiation,  by  various  pro- 
cesses that  destroy  its  purity,  is  here  proved  to  be  very  different 
from  pure  oxygen,  or  atmospheric  air,  warmed  without  destroy- 
ing its  component  elements.  In  the  present  day  the  canvassing 
of  this  subject  has  become  so  popular,  and  so  much  error  has 
been  propagated  on  it,  even  by  scientific  and  professional  men, 
that  even  now  the  principles  of  artificial  warming  and  ventila- 
tion are  far  from  being  completely  settled.  Any  fresh  views, 
therefore,  on  these  subjects,  cannot  but  prove  useful  to  the 
public  ; and  the  author  directs  general  attention  to  Atkinson’s 
new  apparatus  for  ventilating  and  warming  rooms  and  houses  by 
means  of  a steam-boiler.  This  so  efficiently  accomplishes  its 
object,  that  the  purest  atmospheric  air  can  be  introduced  into 
large  buildings  at  any  proper  temperature, — a result  that  has 
never  hitherto  been  effected  by  any  other  means  whatever. 

XXIX.  The  duties  of  the  properly-educated  nurse  and  the 
conduct  that  constitutes  efficient  nursing  are  pointed  out ; — 
than  which  there  are  few  things  of  more  importance,  either  for 
the  comfort  of  suffering  humanity,  or  aiding  the  recovery  of  the 
sick.  Life  being  so  often  dependent  on  these,  the  subject 
cannot  be  too  much  dwelt  on  or  instilled  into  the  minds  of  the 
general  public  ; — especially,  as  the  author  holds,  that  specific 
training  and  education  are  required  to  make  a really  good  and 
efficient  nurse. 

XXX.  As  all  true  medical  philosophy  is  opposed  to  quackery 
and  charlatanism,  the  author  has  endeavoured  to  set  up  a 
standard  against  them  by  showing  that  medical  science  has  an 
integral  existence ; — for,  however  much  its  present  low  state 
and  deficiencies  may  be  deplored,  it  is  and  ever  must  be  trium- 
phant, so  long  as  the  intelligent  and  scientific  are  labouring  for 
its  advancement.  This  fact  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the 
constant  rise  and  fall,  as  well  as  ever-recurring  new  forms  of 
quackery.  It  is  the  duty,  therefore,  of  public  writers  on 
medical  subjects  to  expose  such  follies  with  all  their  weak 
points  and  deficiencies,  as  well  as  to  show  the  injuries  likely  to 
arise  from  these  culpable  practices. 
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XXXI.  The  pursuit  of  any  art,  in  contradistinction  to  science, 
always  corresponds  with  the  ideas  and  knowledge  of  the  person 
practising  such  art ; so  that  the  most  opposite  means  may  be 
employed  to  attain  the  same  end.  When  this  principle  is  pur- 
sued in  the  practice  of  medicine, — and  it  has  been  so  in  by- 
gone ages,  and  even  at  the  present  day, — it  is  a mighty  fault ; 
nor  need  there  be  any  wonder,  that  uncertainty  attends  any  of 
its  results.  True  science,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a far  higher 
object, — the  discovery  of  the  real  cause  of  disease,  and  the  indi- 
cation of  the  proper  remedy  without  hesitation  or  uncertainty 
as  to  either.  Under  such  circumstances,  all  who  are  called  upon 
to  act  for  this  purpose  should  not  only  adopt  the  same  views 
and  principles,  but  act  independently,  and  yet  apply  the  same 
means  without  collusion.  These  marked  differences  between 
science  and  art  cannot  but  strike  even  the  most  casual  ob- 
server; and  as  the  characteristics  of  the  former  cannot  be 
traced  in  medicine,  it  cannot  therefore  be  justly  said  to  rank 
higher  than  an  art.  The  door,  therefore,  is  still  open  to 
admit  any  number  of  disputants  on  the  art  and  mystery  of 
medicine ; — and  this  being  the  case,  full  advantage  is  taken  to 
canvass  its  general  benefits  and  advance  new  doctrines. 

XXXII.  The  curative  actions  of  drugs  are  to  be  considered 
with  relation  to  their  chemical  bases,  as  well  as  their  known 
peculiar  actions.  Although  these  latter  are  indispensably 
necessary  and  require  to  be  thoroughly  understood,  yet  when 
they  are  chemically  resolved  in  the  great  laboratory  of  the 
body, — whatever  be  the  result, — they  all  undergo  a combined 
action,  resulting  from  an  election  incident  to  its  chemical  laws. 
The  peculiar  chemical  condition  of  the  body,  then,  influences 
the  acting  principles  of  drugs  ; for  apparently  similar  conditions 
are  found  to  render  their  actions  different  at  different  times, 
and  so  also  when  employed  on  different  persons  under  appa- 
rently the  same  circumstances.  This,  however,  should  cause 
no  difficulty ; because  it  only  shows  the  steadiness  with  which 
Nature  and  Natural  laws  are  always  acting, — without  which 
no  human  power  or  ingenuity  could  avail,  no  fixed  principles  be 
educed,  and  apart  from  which  all  human  reasoning  would  be 
vain. 
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XXXIII.  The  actual  principles  of  drugs  being  but  few,  it 
follows  that  only  a few  are  necessary  for  remedial  purposes, 
exclusive  of  the  numerous  combinations  of  two,  three,  or  more 
having  different  acting  principles,  but  similar  bases,  which 
effect  many  important  actions. 

XXXIV.  A proper  selection  of  all  necessary  drugs  has  been 
recommended,  accompanied  by  information  as  to  their  qualities 
and  doses,  as  well  also  as  on  the  art  of  prescribing  for  different 
diseases,  whether  congestive  or  inflammatory, — so  that  a small 
medicine-chest  with  all  the  more  useful  preparations  may  be 
at  the  command  of  every  private  family ; — nor  need  there  be 
any  fear  of  unpleasant  mistakes  in  their  use, — if  only  due  care  be 
taken  to  follow  the  author’s  directions  in  their  administration. 

XXXV.  Errors  and  confusions  of  principle  in  prescribing 
medicines  are  guarded  against  by  the  simple  study  of  the 
tongue  ; — for  it  may  happen  that  sudden  changes  from  one  class 
of  medicines  to  another  of  totally  opposite  character  are  required, 
— all  which  are  indicated  by  the  appearances  of  the  tongue.  By 
these  means  certain  actions,  which  might  affect  life,  if  allowed  to 
continue  and  progress,  are  suddenly  arrested  in  their  course, 
and  the  system  restored  to  its  normal  condition  and  healthy 
balance. 

XXXVI.  Certain  prescriptions  are  so  arranged,  as  to  show 
the  graduated  uses  of  drugs — first  singly,  and  then  in  combina- 
tion ; — so  that  any  person  whatever  may,  after  a little  practice, 
be  able  to  prescribe  either  one  by  itself  or  several  together, 
for  the  purposes  intended,  and  gradually  increase  or  diminish 
the  dose  or  doses  of  each,  according  to  circumstances  and  the 
symptoms  of  the  patient.  Lastly,  the  distinct  actions  of  the 
drugs  having  been  set  forth  and  divided  into  acid,  alkaline,  and 
neutral, — the  last  of  the  three  may  be  combined  with  either  of 
the  former ; and  yet  no  error  can  arise  from  combining  acids  and 
alkalis  in  the  same  prescription,  as  they  neutralise  each  other 
and  so  become  innocuous. 

XXXVII.  That  man  should  be  dependent  on  his  fellow-man, 
is  a wise  ordination  of  Providence.  The  whole  community  may 
be  likened  to  the  body  itself;  each  member  bearing  to  his 
fellow  the  relation  of  an  organ  having  certain  duties  to  per- 
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form.  Hence,  a commercial  health  forms  no  mean  element  in 
considering  the  life  of  every  man  and  the  peculiar  position  in 
which  he  stands  towards  his  neighbour;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  social  maladies  arise  from  the  adverse  action  of  one 
individual  upon  another.  Mental  and  bodily  health,  indeed, 
greatly  depend  on  the  moral  control  of  man  over  himself.  It 
is  a wise  disposition  of  Nature,  also,  that  she  is  always  acting 
within  man  to  prevent  disease, — opposing  it  when  present,  and 
bringing  back  the  system  to  a state  of  integrity  under  what- 
ever circumstances.  Nevertheless,  that  peculiar  condition  of 
man’s  civilised  state — called  his  enjoyment  of  life — leads  him 
into  many  errors,  by  which  disease  is  too  often  engendered  and 
promoted. 

XXXVIII.  The  mind  again  is  shown  to  influence  the  body, 
directly  as  well  as  indirectly,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
health  or  bringing  on  disease ; — for,  while  well-regulated 
habits  and  temperaments  tend  to  the  personal  happiness  of 
individuals,  as  well  as  of  those  with  whom  they  come  in  con- 
tact, ill-governed  ones,  on  the  other  hand,  exercise  a contrary 
influence,  both  on  themselves  personally  as  well  as  on  all  within 
their  sphere.  Hence,  early  education  and  correction  form  an 
important  item  in  the  welfare  of  all  classes  : — aud  it  will  be 
seen,  that  those  are  the  happiest  persons  in  themselves,  and 
promote  and  disseminate  also  the  greatest  happiness  among 
others,  who,  like  them,  have  been  well  governed,  corrected,  and 
controlled,  when  young.  • 

XXXIX.,  and  lastly.  The  food  of  nations,  as  well  as  their 
occupations  and  governments  greatly  conduce  to  form  character, 
both  mental  and  bodily.  A varied  diet,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
enough  of  it — at  the  same  time  well  and  properly  prepared,  and 
of  proper  quantity  as  well  as  quality — tends  to  the  health  of  the 
body ; while  on  the  other,  a well  varied  occupation,  and  food  for 
the  mind  of  adequate  quantity  and  fitting  nature,  tend  to  the 
health  of  that  other  great  organ.  It  is  important  always  to 
consider  both  these  phases  of  health  in  all  communities  of 
man, — and  that,  too,  with  relation  to  the  latitudes,  places,  and 
climates  he  inhabits, — as  each  should  learn  and  improve  of 
the  other,  extend  his  resources,  and  thus  become  more  enlight- 
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ened.  By  these  means  false  and  bigoted  notions  in  every- 
thing may  he  amended,  and  the  whole  human  family,  wherever 
located,  he  benefited  through  actual  association.  Exercise  and 
fresh  air  are  so  closely  allied  to  diet  for  the  maintenance  of 
both  mental  and  bodily  health,  that  they  are  absolutely  en- 
joined ; and  all  countries,  or  parts  of  them,  where  the  family  of 
man  fix  their  abode,  can,  through  the  exercise  of  human  dili- 
gence, be  improved  from  their  simple  rude  state  of  nature,  by 
disforesting,  drainage,  and  other  means.  Wherever,  then,  civi- 
lised man  finds  it  necessary  to  migrate, — should  such  parts  be 
in  their  aboriginal  condition  unsuited  to  a healthy  residence, 
— they  can  be  made  so  by  science  and  art.  Thus,  these  very 
occupations  are  the  source,  as  well  as  the  great  conditions  of 
life  and  enjoyment.  It  is  then  in  the  widest  extension  of  the 
human  mind,  as  influenced  and  improved  by  education, — in  a 
general  attention  to  the  amenities  and  duties  of  life,  with  all  the 
social  connexions  that  bind  us  to  our  fellow-men, — and  lastly  in 
the  cultivation  of  our  relations  to  that  Great  Being  who  made 
us  all  for  ends  and  objects  of  his  own, — that  the  summumbonum 
or  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number  or  mass  consists. 
In  short,  every  rational  act  exalts  man,  while  every  irrational 
one  debases  him.  It  is  evident,  moreover,  that  the  condition 
and  acts  of  man,  and  every  step  he  takes  in  the  onward  progress 
of  the  world,  are  under  the  distinct  guidance  of  Providence; 
for  though  these  great  matters  are  deputed  but  to  few  men 
to  carry  out  in  every  generation,  yet  each  thought,  invention, 
and  act  are  but  so  many  seeds  that  germinate  among  the  mass ; 
so  that,  without  the  ground  that  gives  them  their  growth,  they 
would  never  rise  into  existence.  The  very  increase,  therefore, 
of  man  in  numerical  strength  is  one  great  cause  of  the  rapid 
growth  of  beneficial  ideas ; nor  can  anything  more  clearly  illus- 
trate this  than  the  progress  made  in  the  sciences  and  arts,  as 
compared  with  the  advance  of  the  population  within  the  last 
half-century. 

Such,  then,  is  a brief,  but  comprehensive  recapitulation 
and  review  of  the  facts  and  principles,  deductions  and  conclu- 
sions, that  have  been  developed  throughout  the  present  volume. 
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With  respect,  however,  to  the  simple  practice  of  medicine 
alone, — which  is  a superstructure  formed  on  the  basis  of  many- 
correlative  sciences,  the  simplest  view,  and  indeed  the  only- 
admissible  one  that  can  be  taken  of  it  is, — that  the  physician 
should  he  content  to  assist  Nature  in  her  great  efforts.  When- 
ever he  ignores  or  acts  contrary  to  this  rule,  he  errs.  Nay, — 
he  even  errs  in  judgment,  when  he  supposes  that  he  cures  ; — he 
does  no  such  thing.  With  his  present  principles,  whenever 
the  safety  of  the  patient  under  his  hands  has  been  secured,  the 
physician  has,  after  all,  acted  only  empirically  right.  The  masses 
of  recorded  medical  cases  contain,  it  is  true,  many  facts  and 
observations  of  disease;  — but  the  practices  therein  adopted 
contain  also  records  of  many  errors,  as  well  as  the  most 
signal  violences  done  to  first  principles.  Medical  men  too 
often  oppose  the  great  natural  actions  and  laws  of  life, — thus 
becoming  actually  the  aiders  and  abettors  of  disease.  As 
these  records  now  stand,  I say,  they  are  but  mixtures  of  truth 
with  the  most  pernicious  error,  and  exhibit  mere  opinions 
liable  at  any  time  to  be  questioned and  what  is  worse,  this 
is  constantly  done.  They  are,  therefore,  unable  to  stand  the 
test  of  time  or  argument,  while  the  observations  and  labours 
of  succeeding  men  often  make  them  utterly  valueless. 

A species  of  barbarism,  I maintain,  even  now  marks  the  acts 
of  “ the  Practice  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  — while  bigotry 
and  prejudice  standby,  applauding.  Little  as  we  may  believe, 
and  backward  as  we  may  be  in  admitting  this  state  of  things, 
our  ignorance  alone  prevents  us  from  seeing  it.  We  can  and 
do  judge  past  ages  pretty  freely  in  all  such  matters ; but  with 
respect  to  our  own  follies  and  misdoings,  we  are  utterly  in- 
credulous. Nevertheless,  our  own  practice  will  one  day  be 
similarly  viewed  ; but  prejudice  is  a great  institution,  and  has 
ever  held  a powerful  influence  and  been  much  hugged  in  every 
age.  To  attempt  to  engraft  new  schemes  on  these  old  records 
of  empiricism  is  a great  delusion  ; and  yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  cast  these  entirely  aside,  with  all  the  observations,  researches, 
and  labours  of  great  and  gifted  men,  would  be  an  injustice;  for 
all  honour  is  due  to  them.  Give  every  labourer,  therefore,  his 
meed  of  praise,  and  collect  his  materials ; — yet  build  not  upon 
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them  as  a foundation,  but  rather  construct  with  them  ; and  for 
this  reason, — that,  as  foundations  they  slip  and  fall,  whereas 
if  used  only  as  constructive  materials,  they  can  be  blended  with 
benefit.  Some  bold  hypothesis,  therefore,  must  be  started, — 
whatever  that  may  be,  and  by  whatever  hand  laid  down.  Are 
modern  men,  forsooth,  so  barren  of  originality  through  a blind 
faith  in  ancient  writers,  that  Sydenham  Societies  are  deemed  ne- 
cessary to  disinter  and  unravel  the  mummies  of  mere  opinion 
and  observation,  and  to  display  empty  coffins  and  sarcophagi  to 
classic  nonentities,  causing  a show  of  learning  to  stand  in  the 
place  of  modern  construction  ? 

Our  colleges  and  schools  of  medicine  now,  in  fact,  enact  the 
part  of  the  monkeries  of  old  ; for  while  on  the  one  hand  they 
most  wisely  enjoin  the  necessary  studies  of  the  correlative 
sciences,  they  bind  the  student  down,  on  the  other,  to  their 
pedantic  rules  of  treatment,  and  allow  him  no  entrance  into 
the  sancta  sanctorum  of  their  corporate  bodies,  unless  he  first 
subscribe  to  all  their  dogmas,  and  prove  himself  worthy  of 
being  so  certificated  by  the  test  of  examination.  Now,  in  all 
the  sustaining  and  governing  sciences,  this  would  be  well ; — 
but,  unhappily,  what  now  constitutes  the  end  and  aim  of  them 
is  mere  supposition  and  opinion,  resolving  itself  after  all  simply 
into  “the  Art  and  Mystery  of  Medicine.”  Indeed,  as  things 
are  at  present,  every  man  differs  from  his  neighbour,  friend,  or 
brother, — because  there  is  neither  principle,  order,  law,  system, 
nor  philosophy  in  his  practice. 

Thus,  as  far  as  the  practice  of  medicine  is  concerned,  schools 
and  professors  are  but  obstructives ; — dogmatism  teaches  and 
credulity  learns ; — philosophy  and  common-sense  are  ignored, — 
and  reason  is  forbidden.  Nay,  further,  the  profession,  not 
satisfied  with  this  alone,  goes  a step  further,  and  seeks  extra- 
neous support  for  its  doctrines,  by  imbuing  the  public  mind 
with  all  its  own  errors  duly  contained  in  a number  of  books  on 
domestic  medicine,  that  closely  correspond,  in  all  essential 
features,  with  their  own  more  abstruse  volumes  on  the  practice 
of  physic  ; — both  merely  ringing  the  changes,  and  placing  the 
same  things  constantly  before  the  world,  only  in  a different 
set  of  phrases,  simply  remoulding  the  same  ideas  in  freshly- 
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constructed  sentences, — professing  all  the  time  to  teach  the 
simple  treatment  of  a thousand  specific  diseases,  which  the 
public  know  nothing  of,  in  technical  language  which  they  cannot 
comprehend.  From  all  this,  however,  enough  is  abstracted  to 
make  bad  worse,  and  by  such  means  aggravate  the  very  disease 
they  intended  to  cure.  Thus,  then,  having  been  predisposed 
to  such  authorities  by  a certain  belief  in  them  inculcated  by 
the  profession,  they  have  hitherto  helped  to  sustain  and  propa- 
gate what  in  fact  had  no  true  basis.  In  time,  however,  the  tide 
of  public  opinion  turned  : — the  million,  dissatisfied  and  dis- 
appointed, first  doubted  the  legitimate  practitioner,  and  then 
rushed  into  the  abyss  of  the  greatest  charlatanism.  Thinking 
they  understood  what  they  formerly  believed,  they  now  fly  to 
what  they  believe  in,  but  can  never  understand. 

The  doctrine  of  specialities,  it  will  be  seen,  leads  to  all 
manner  of  speculations  and  inferences.  So  long,  therefore,  as 
conclusions  are  thus  solely  regulated,  a blind  empiricism  will 
exclusively  guide  the  administration  of  medicine ; and  the  in- 
evitable result  will  be,  as  it  is  now,  the  disunion  of  the  various 
individuals  in  the  bodies  so  practising.  Yet  these  very  corporate 
bodies  are  always  applying  to  the  Legislature  to  settle  what 
they  cannot  even  settle  among  themselves, — seeking  to  put 
down  the  practice  of  unlicensed  charlatans,  for  the  purpose 
simply  of  securing  to  themselves  the  exclusive  legislation  of 
their  own  uncertainties  and  speculations.  The  whole  medical 
body,  in  fact,  as  at  present  constituted,  is  a congeries  of  dis- 
united atoms  constantly  repelling  one  another, — professionally 
agreeing  in  nothing, — having  little  confidence  in  their  own 
“ art  and  mystery,”  yet  beseeching  and  craving  it  continually 
from  the  public, — -jealous  to  excess  of  all  others’  irregularities 
and  quackeries, — yet  wishing  withal  to  keep  their  own  secured 
under  corporate  seals,  and  to  get  them  protected  by  legislative 
enactments. 

I should  not  be  thus  bold  in  my  strictures  on  the  profession, 
unless  I had  lived  to  see  great  medical  dictators,  professors,  en- 
cyclopaedists, and  journalists  fall,  after  years  of  stern,  unyielding 
dogmatism  into  scepticism  and  unbelief.  We  look  around,  and 
have  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  habitually  despotic  and  uncom- 
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promising  believer  in  all  medical  empiricism,  most  inconsistently 
questioning  and  opposing  all  new  ideas,  ignoring  Nature  and  sim- 
plicity, and  without  chart  or  compass  struggling  to  maintain  a 
false  position  on  prejudice  and  received  authority.  Having  ar- 
rived, however,  at  a certain  point,  he  casts  his  eyes  back  on  the 
past,  and  having  had  no  principle  to  rely  on  in  his  own  practice 
during  a long  and  laborious  life,  he  turns  round  with  dignified 
disgust,  and,  dictator-like,  announces  his  own  conclusion,  that 
everything  in  medicine  is  visionary,  takes  a parting  look  at 
what  he  apparently  could  never  arrange  in  any  consecutive 
manner,  and  boldly  proclaims  Nature  alone  to  be  trusted, 
while  art  is  a mere  baseless  fabric.  A second, — after  a pro- 
sperous career,  and  with  well-filled  purse, — questions,  on  the 
eve  of  his  immortality,  the  use  of  physicians  or  physic  alto- 
gether, and  leaves,  as  a bequest  to  posterity,  his  opinion,  that 
fevers  are  not  capable  of  being  understood, — but  that,  after 
much  labour  and  research,  his  advice  is,  that  the  patient  should 
be  amused  and  imposed  on  by  bread-pills,  and  such-like  useless 
preparations,  sent  of  course  in  legitimate  pasteboard,  while  the 
whole  case,  meanwhile,  should  be  left  entirely  to  Nature  herself. 
A third,  again,  boldly  departs  from  all  modern  medical  tradition 
and  usage, — indulging  meanwhile  in  an  almost  super-monkish 
revelry  in  practices  that  savour  very  strongly  of  the  superstition 
of  the  dark  ages.  If,  then,  such  quasi-great  luminaries  as  these 
of  our  “ art  and  mystery,”  disport  themselves  after  such  fashion, 
how  can  we  wonder  at  lesser  lights  going  out,  and  seeking  to 
glimmer  in  the  obscure  darkness  of  homoeopathy  and  other 
quackeries  ? So  must  it  always  be,  when  there  is  no  principle 
to  guide  and  no  hypothesis  to  start  from  : — though  they  may 
be  acquainted  with  everything  that  has  been  written  or  taught, 
they  yet  have  no  confidence  therein,  and  ignore  it  all. 

I cannot  for  a moment  believe  that  the  public  would  ever 
prefer  the  mere  charlatan  to  the  scientific  physician.  "When- 
ever, therefore,  true  science  shall  be  found  to  supply  them  with 
all  that  they  require,  the  occupation  of  the  quack  will  end.  So 
long,  however,  as  the  former  fails  to  do  this,  so  long  will  the 
present  unsatisfactory  state  of  things  continue.  To  the  uncer- 
tainties of  practice,  and  the  differences  among  the  legitimate 
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practitioners  of  medicine,  is  to  be  ascribed  tbe  want  of  confi- 
dence felt  in  them  by  the  community.  As  all  denominations  of 
medical  practitioners  are  too  bigoted — too  prejudiced  — to 
reform  themselves,  an  inglorious  division  prevails  throughout 
their  various  bodies.  Like  every  other  non-improving  corporate 
body,  however,  they  must  be  raised  from  their  inactivity  by  the 
secular  lever.  The  small  end  of  the  wedge  must  first  be  driven 
home  by  this  power,  through  a certain  amount  of  intelligence 
infused  into  the  masses ; and  the  great  public  itself  must  tell 
the  profession  at  large,  that  they  doubt  the  correctness  of  its 
principles,  and  are  disposed  to  probe  them  through  their  own 
information.  In  fact,  they  do  so  now,  by  leaving  the  legitimate 
professors  of  the  art,  and  going  over  to  the  charlatan  and 
quack.  Even  this  hint,  however,  is  not  taken : — it  does  not 
appear  strong  enough.  These  means  are  probably  too  cour- 
teous, carrying  with  them  no  galling  element, — compelling  no 
reflection  on  the  past,  no  reform  for  the  future. 

This  book,  the  author  trusts,  will  lead  to  a more  direct  anta- 
gonism, and  cause  the  public  to  present  a more  hostile  front, 
and  boldly  ask  the  faculty  on  what  principles  they  act,  or 
whether  they  have  any  at  all.  The  latter  will  then  probably 
set  their  house  in  order,  taking  the  initiative  from  their 
patients ; — and  the  result  will  be,  that  they  will  seek  for  a 
principle,  act  upon  it,  become  more  unanimous  among  them- 
selves, as  they  agree  in  doctrine,  and  in  this  union  will  offer  the 
most  proper  opposition  and  antagonism  to  fraud  and  quackery. 
When  this  occurs, — not  before, — the  medical  profession  will 
rise  in  dignity  and  importance ; — their  opponents  will  shrink 
before  them,  and  the  public,  then  feeling  a confidence  they 
never  had  before,  will  support  the  high  art  of  scientific  medi- 
cine. It  has,  however,  its  stormy  revolution  before  it: — but 
when  this  has  once  passed,  with  all  its  shifting  sands  of  error, 
scientific  Medicine  will  stand  firm  and  immoveable  on  the  rock 
of  Truth. 
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Ablutions,  distinct  from  bathing, 
428-434 

Abscesses,  when  to  be  treated  by 
hot  or  cold  applications,  379-381 
Absorbent  vessels,  5,  9,  12,  109 
Abstemiousness  will  not  prevent 
obesity,  6 

necessary  in  fevers, 

7 

Accidental  benefit  of  medicine,  51, 
55 

Accidents,  sudden,  seizures,  &c., 
management  of,  &c.,  337-352  ; — 
hunting,  351 

cuts,  wounds,  &c.,  353- 

365 

Accoucheurs  preferable  to  mid- 
wives, 394 
Acetates,  42 

Acid,  alkaline,  and  neutral  bases ; — 
their  mutual  dependence  in  the 
system,  19  ; — administered  indif- 
ferently, 33 

and  alkaline  fevers  ; their 

progress,  146,  148 

diathesis  stated,  23 

diets  enumerated,  39,  40 

disorders,  90  per  cent,  of  total, 

519  ; — to  be  treated  with  alkaline 
diet  and  medicine,  34 ; — remedies 
for,  50-53 

excess  of,  marks  the  first  de- 
parture from  health,  21-38 

gargles  in  inflammatory  sore- 

throats,  58;  prescriptions  for,  564 

or  congestive  cholera,  168, 

171 

predominance,  necessary  to 

health,  19-23 

the  chemico- 

vital  law  of  health,  19 


Acid  predominance  throughout  or- 
ganic and  vegetable  life,  19 
varies  in  indi- 
viduals, 19 

secretions,  fluid  and  gaseous, 

15 

Acidities  of  stomach,  how  to  be 
treated,  97 

Acids,  their  medicinal  uses  and 
actions,  518-523;  prescriptions  of, 
543 

and  opiates  in  inflammatory 

disorders,  54-58 

Aconite,  a narcotic  vegetable  poison, 
216 

Action  of  poisons  : — see  Poisons 
Adders,  bites  from,  how  to  be 
treated,  236,  237 

Adulterations  of  alcoholic  drinks, 
45-48 

Advice  to  females  on  functional 
health,  90-95,  549;  on  bathing, 
429-434 

Aerated  waters,  their  excessive  use 
condemned,  48 

Aerial  poisons,  their  insidiousness, 
247 

jEther,  nitric  and  sulphuric,  spirits 
of,  506 

After-pains,  remarks  on,  395 

purging  in  cholera  condemned, 

170; — useful  after  measles,  145, 
560 

Agaric  fungi,  poisonous,  223 
Ailments  of  boys  and  girls,  120, 121 
Air,  beneficial  to  mucous  mem- 
branes, 160,  161 ;—  bloodshot 
eyes,  321 

currents  in  ventilation,  458- 

461 

pent  up  in  mucous  membranes, 

27  ; in  the  lungs,  161 
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Air-tubes  of  lungs,  1 6 
Albumen  in  blood  formed  by  mer- 
cury, 205 

Albuminous  air  in  churches,  &c., 
466,  467 

Alcoholic  beverages,  when  useful 
and  not,  44-47,  267,  430 

adulterations, 45-48,  231, 

232 

Alimentary  canal,  its  anatomy, 
&c.,  7-12; — disorders  of,  178, 
180 

Alkaline  character  of  ingesta,  18 

diathesis,  23 

diets,  39,  40 

disorders  and  treatment 

by  acids,  34,  41-50 

properties  of  the  earth, 

103 

remedies,  26,  41,  53,  530- 

538 

Alkalis,  in  animals  and  vegetables, 
19; — poisoning  by,  214 
Alkaloids,  43; — their  use  by  ho- 
mceopathists,  50,  56 
Almonds,  essential  oil  of  bitter,  207 
Amateur- physicking  conducive  to 
quackery,  85 

Ammonia,  a vitalising  element,  431 

muriate  of,  a poison,  210 

Anglo-Saxon,  his  love  of  freedom 
and  salt,  301,  412-416,  420 
Animal  and  vegetable  life  compared, 
102 

vitality  sustained  by  heat, 

20 

Anodynes  with  acids,  in  fevers,  54- 
58,  253,  518-523 
Antibilious  pills,  93 
Antimonials,  not  generally  useful 
for  children,  127 

Antimony  and  its  preparations ; 
effects  and  treatment,  as  a poison, 
198 

tartarised,  its  uses,  &c., 

502; — prescriptions  of,  547 
Antiphlogistic  effects  of  the  acids, 
519 

Aperients,  their  excessive  use  con- 
demned, 29,  90-93,  111,  191; — not 
to  be  given  after  scarlet-fever, 
but  useful  in  measles,  140,  145, 
560;  remarks  on,  and  prescrip- 
tions, 537,  540 


Aperients,  prescriptions  for,  566 

when  good,  when  not,  364 

Apoplexy,  its  treatment,  339-341 

infantile  convulsions,  156 

Apparent,  distinct  from  real  health, 
21 

Aqua-fortis : — see  Nitric  acid 
Arbitrary  rules  in  medicine,  89,  91, 
152 

Army-surgeons,  should  study  glos- 
sology; why,  586 

Arnica,  tincture  of,  its  uses,  &c.,  507 
Arsenic,  a mineral  poison ; its  treat- 
ment, 200,  201 

Arterial  and  venous  blood  distin- 
guished, 12-14 

fevers,  13S, 

143,  146,  150-157 

non-eruptive  fevers,  seated 

in  large  intestines,  548: — see,  also, 
Inflammations,  &c. 

Arteries  carry  the  vital  elements  ; 
subject  to  their  own  laws  of  dis- 
ease, 12,  13 

terminating  on  the  tongue 

form  the  red  spots,  or  papillse,  70 
Articles,  foreign,  swallowed,  212,  213 
Artificial  teeth,  333 
Artisans,  their  several  modes  of 
treating  cuts,  wounds,  &c.,  354 
Arum,  a vegetable  poison,  215 
Asiatic  cholera,  17,  183 
Asthmatic  coughs,  542 
Atkinson’s  ventilating  boiler,  469- 
476; — its  capability  of  supplying 
healthy,  oxygenated  air  at  any 
temperature,  4*1-473; — its  appli- 
cation to  conservatories,  public 
buildings,  &c.,  474,  475 
Atmosphere,  its  nature,  &c.,  19, 
455-457 ; — albuminous  state  of, 
467 

Atropa  belladonna,  a vegetable 
poison,  216 

Attraction  of  heat,  454 
Aurists  and  their  quackeries,  326, 
491 

Auscultation,  strictures  on,  544 
Authority  in  medicine  often  preju- 
dicial to  inquiry,  67 

B. 

Bacon,  Lord,  his  erroneous  notions 
about  the  eyes,  316 
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Bad  legs;  their  cause  and  treat- 
ment, 405-40S 
Bakers’  itch,  261 

Balance  of  chemical  elements  in 
body,  2-4 

health,  a fundamental 

law  of  life,  1-4;  67 

often  restored 

by  natural  actions, — sometimes 
by  creating  disease,  24 
Balsam  of  tolu,  tincture  of ; its 
uses,  &c.,  508,  517,  557 
Bandages,  advice  on,  416 
Bark  and  alkalis  in  congestive 
fevers,  145,  316 

Barks,  bitter,  natives  of  fever-coun- 
tries, 511 

Baryta,  a poison;  its  treatment,  209 
Bath  and  wash-house  movement, 
433 

Bathers,  few  in  proportion  to  the 
male  population  can  swim,  429 
Baths  and  bathing,  when  useful  or 
not,  428-434  ; — tepid,  preferable 
to  hot  or  cold,  433; — hot  foot- 
bathing mischievous,  434-435 
Battley's  solution  of  opium,  498 
Beds  and  bedsteads  ; small  better 
than  large  in  sick  and  lying-in 
chambers,  448-449 
Beer-drinking,  remarks  on,  45-46 
Belladonna-poison,  216 
Benevolent  Quackery,  490-491 
Bias  of  minds  considered,  281 
Bigotrjr,  peculiar  to  old  medical 
practitioners,  288 

Bile  and  biliousness;  remarks  on, 
8,  14,  18,  25,  63,  95,  99,  128,  176, 
427,  530,  569,  591: — see,  also, 
Liver 

made  from  venous  or  residuary 

blood,  14 

Biliary  complaints,  the  proportion 
small  when  compared  with  all 
other  diseases,  99 

Binding  up  swollen  limbs,  mis- 
chievous, 321 
Bitter-barks,  511 

beers  and  ales,  15,  45 

elements  necessary  to  health, 

14  ; — its  presence  prevents  thirst, 
its  absence  prod  ucesfe  vers,  &c.,  14 

infusions,  their  use  and  value 

in  fevers,  94,  149,  508-512 


Bitter  principle,  supplied  by  spleen, 
14,  15,  37,  56 

Bitters,  a remedy  for  thirst,  45,  94; 
— recommended  for  the  army, 
157 

Blanket-bath  recommended,  125 
note , 174,  190 

Blear-eyes,  their  treatment,  323 
Bleeding  of  wounds,  &c,  359,  360 
Blisters  and  blebs  from  scalds,  &c., 
their  management,  366-370 

directions  for  making,  567 ; 

ointments  for,  551-552 
Blood, its  circulation,  character,  &c., 
12,  13,  18 

vomiting  of,  344 

letting,  inadmissible  in  scar- 
let-fever, 137,  140 ; allowed  in 
measles,  145 

poisons,  their  character,  &c., 

244-256 

shot  eyes,  how  to  be  treated, 

321 

vessels  ; ruptures  of, — and 

their  treatment,  342 
Blue-pill,  its  pernicious  use,  52,  77, 
78,  &c: — see,  also,  Mercurials 
Boiled  and  stewed  meats,  acid  diets, 
39,  40 

Boils,  their  nature  and  treatment, 
— quite  distinct  from  carbuncle, 
375-379 

Bon-vivants  and  their  habits,  276 
Bottle-feeding,  better  than  by  spoon, 
for  infants,  130 

Bowels,  to  be  kept  inactive  in  ar- 
terial fevers;  why,  149,  153 
Boys’  physical  training  better  than 
girls’,  386 

Brain,  diseases  of,  distinguished  by 
tongue,  29,  75-77 

concussion  from  falls,  351 

not  sole  source  of  headache, 

271 

the  main  reservoir  of  nervous 

matter  in  higher  animals,  280 
the  terminus  of  nervous  tele- 
graph, 305 

Breads,  and  their  comparative 
values  to  society,  226-22S 
Brewers’  monopolies,  their  effects, 
47 

Broiled  and  baked  meats,  preferable 
to  boiled  and  stewed,  39,  582 
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Broken-breasts,  remarks  on,  400 
Bronchial  congestion  and  bronchitis 
distinct,  28,  59 

Broom-tops,  decoction  of, — in  hy- 
drophobia, 239 
Broth,  mutton,  acid  diet,  40 
Bruises  and  blows,  to  be  treated  by 
hot  applications,  372-374 
Brunei,  Mr. ; — his  accident  with  the 
half-sovereign,  and  his  ingenious 
remedy,  342 

Bryony,  a vegetable  poison,  215 
Burnt-air,  a defect,  not  a necessity, 
in  warming  room,  456;  shown 
by  the  working  of  Atkinson’s 
stove,  471-473 

C. 

Callisthenics,  its  laws  ignored  out  of 
lesson-time,  385 

Calomel,  condemned,  &c.,  52,  61-63, 
128,  161,  162,  204,  488,  &c.:— see, 
also,  Mercurials,  Biliousness,  Liver, 
&c. 

Caloric,  its  presence  in  different 
persons  comparatively,  regular 
and  irregular  distribution,  409 
Calumba;  infusion  and  tincture  of, 
508 

Camphor,  its  spirit  and  liniment; 

their  uses,  505,  523 
Capillary-vessels;  their  use,  &c., 
12 

Carbon,  excess  of,  destroys  the  lungs 
in  galloping  consumption,  17 
Carbonates  of  magnesia  and  soda, 
valuable  antacid  remedies,  496 
Carbonic-acid  gas,  necessary  in 
lungs,  16; — amount  of,  in  arteries 
and  veins,  17 

Carbuncle,  how  to  be  treated;  dis- 
tinct from  boils,  377,  379 
Caries  of  bone,  caused  by  gout- 
poison,  267 ; of  teeth,  332 
Carrara-water,  its  excessive  use  con- 
demned, 48 

Cascarilla-bark,  a native  of  Cuba 
and  Florida,  511 

Caseine  of  milk,  contributory  to 
muscular  fibre,  104,  105 
Castor-oil; — its  uses,  external  and 
internal; — especially  in  painters’ 
colic  and  rheumatism,  517,  518 
Cereals,  diseased,  226-229 


Cerebellum,  or  lesser  brain,  and  its 
liability  to  functional  disease,  76 

Cerebrum,  or  larger  brain,  less  liable 
to  disease,  76 

Cesspools;  the  result  of  their  satu- 
ration with  morbid  gases,  460- 
464 

Chairs,  position  in,  384; — little  pur- 
gatory chairs,  386,  387 

Chalk-formations  in  gout,  267 

Chalk  in  cholera,  how  to  be  ad- 
ministered, 90,  503 

Champignons,  poisonous,  223 

Charlatanism,  and  its  rewards,  478- 
491 

Chemico-vital  doctrine  of  health, 
stated,  &c.,  2-19 

changes  during  preg- 
nancy, 391 

Chemist’s  laboratory,  an  humble 
imitation  of  Nature’s,  20 

Chemistry  of  health  and  life,  1-36; 
— its  modern  application  to  the 
fabrication  of  wines,  spirits,  &c., 
231 

Chicken-pox,  its  cause  and  treat- 
ment, 141 

Children  and  their  management, 
with  author’s  advice,  110-129, 256, 
257 

not  to  be  sent-out,  un- 
seasonably attired,  or  cold,  in 
winter,  425 

Choking,  from  foreign  matter  in  the 
windpipe,  341 

Cholera; — opinions  as  to  causes, 
164-166;— compared  to  sweating- 
sickness,  ibid. : — varieties  of,  and 
treatment  for  each,  167.  Treat- 
ment infallibly  indicated  by 
tongue,  168; — simplicity  in  pre- 
scribing recommended,  169; — 
retching  and  purging  to  be  stopped 
at  any  sacrifice,  170,  171.  After- 
purging condemned,  ibid.  Sloppy 
diet  bad,  except  in  inflammations, 
171,  172.  Thirst,  to  be  treated  by 
bitters,  173.  Sympathetic  actions 
in,  174,  175.  Inordinate  actions 
of  liver  in,  how  to  be  treated, 
176.  Collapse  in,  howto  be  treated, 
176.  Seat  of  Asiatic,  in  solai'- 
jrfexus,  179.  Author’s  remarks  on, 
181-184,  192,  302,  &c. 
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Christison,  Dr.;  case  of  swallowing 
foreign  bodies  quoted  by,  212 
Churches,  generally  ill-ventilated, 
467' 

Chyle  and  chyme,  distinguished, 

3,  8 

“ Chymous,”  in  most  cases  a truer 
term  than  “bilious,”  99,  531 
Cicuta: — see  Cowbane 
Cinchona-bark,  and  its  infusion, 
511,  512 

Circulation  of  blood,  explained,  12- 

14 

Circulations,  quick  and  slow;  their 
effects  on  character,  411 
Class-knowledge,  not  real  medical 
science,  67 

Classics;  mode  of  studying  con- 
sidered, 295 

Classification  of  diseases,  and  their 
remedies,  34 

Cleansing  of  tongue,  22,  75,  76 
Clematis,  a poisonous  flowering 
plant,  215 

Clergy,  corporate  minds  of,  286,  287 
Clerical  sore-throat,  bronchial  con- 
gestion, 28,  46 

Climate;  its  influence  on  health, 
526,  527;— on  diet,  581 
Close  dwellings  of  poor,  unwhole- 
some, 452,  453 

Cod-liver  oil,  a fashionable  medicine, 
491 

Cognac-brandy,  factitious ; how 
made,  231 

Colchicum  (or  meadow-saffron),  a 
vegetable  poison,  215 

wine,  its  medicinal  uses 

in  gout,  Sec.,  515-517 
Cold-bathing,  pernicious  to  infants, 
strictures  on,  118,  423-429 
Cold  hands  and  feet  prejudicial  to 
health,  423-425 

Cold-water  cure,  strictures  on,  486- 
488 

Cole,  Abdiah,  his  old  prescription, 
513 

Colica  pictorum,  or  painters’  colic, 
203 

Colocynth,  compound  extract  of, 
505 

Colon,  of  birds,  92 
Commercial  minds,  disintegrated, 
291 

2 K 


Community,  its  health  considered, 
573-588 

Comparative  amount  of  health  and 
disease,  84-88 

Confinements,  not  to  be  treated  as 
disease,  396,  397 

Congested  mucous  membranes  not 
to  be  starved,  29 

Congestion,  bronchial,  not  bron- 
chitis, 28-59 

of  brain,  not  inflamma- 
tion, 29 

of  lungs,  51 

Congestive  diseases,  their  cause, 
&c.,  33 

fevers,  not  inflamma- 
tory; their  treatment,  146,  158 
Constipation  in  women,  93 
Contagion  and  infection  distin- 
guished, 117,  245-249 
Contraction  of  skin  and  joints  after 
burns  and  scalds,  369 
Contrast  between  measles  and  scar- 
let-fever, 143 
Convivial  headaches,  276 
Convulsions  of  children;  — infant 
apoplexies,  116 
Cookery  of  siclc-chamber,  445 
Copper,  salts  of,  their  poisonous  pro- 
perties, 201,  202 
Coppery  eruptions,  262 
Corn,  its  effect  on  civilisation,  223- 
229;  amount  of  production  in 
England  and  Wales,  414 
Corporate  minds  distinct  from  dis- 
integrated, 291-293 
Corpulence,  an  effect  of  excessive 
self-dependence,  5,  6 
Corrosive-sublimate,  a mercurial 
poison,  204 

Costive  habits,  93,  520 
Cotton-wool  and  wadding,  not  good 
for  burns,  368,  369 
Cough-mixtures  for  adults,  541, 
542; — for  infants,  557 
Counter-irritation,  by  St.  John 
Long,  488 

Crab’s-eyes,  or  prepared  chalk,  use- 
ful in  diarrhoea,  &c.,  168, 169,  503 
Creosote,  the  recent  rage  lor,  491 
Crime,  its  contagious  influence  on 
society,  577 

Crimea,  mortality  in,  its  cause,  31, 
182, 2S4 
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Croup,  relieved  by  jalap,  497 
Culpeper,  Nicholas,  curious  old  pre- 
scription by,  513 

Currents  of  air,  natural  and  dis- 
turbed, 458-461 

Curtis’s  agricultural  calculations, 
414-417 

Curved  spine,  common  in  girls ; 
why,  386 

Cusparia-bark: — see  Quassia 
Cuts  and  incised  wounds,  how  to  be 
treated,  354-35S 

D. 

Darts,  poisoned,  punctures  from, 
how  to  be  treated,  239 
Datura-stramonium,  or  thorn-apple, 
poisonous,  217 

Deafness,  its  various  causes,  and 
treatment,  324-327 
Debility,  and  want  of  nervous 
energy,  frequent  causes  of  ab- 
scess, 381 

Deep  wounds,  how  to  be  treated, 
355 

Delirium  not  always  produced  by 
excess  of  blood,  225 
tremens,  caused  by  intem- 
perance, 233,  267 

Dentists,  cause  of  their  increase, 
332 

Dentition  and  its  ailments,  111-115 
Development,  physical,  necessary  to 
health,  385-387 

Devil’s  marks  left  b3r  calomel  and 
the  mercurials  described,  63 
Diachylon  plaister,  how  to  be  ap- 
plied to  wounds,  356-360 

useful  to  prevent 

bed-sores,  567 

Diagnosis,  correct,  from  appear- 
ances of  the  tongue,  81-83,  268, 
526,  &e. 

Diarrhoea,  its  cause  and  treatment, 
168-174 

Diathesis,  acid  and  alkaline  distin- 
guished, 24 

Diet,  how  influenced  by  climate 
and  usage,  581-584 
Dieticians,  follies  of,  37 
Diets,  acid,  alkaline,  and  neutral, 
33-40; — in  cholera,  171,  172 
Digestion, — its  process  described,  7- 
11 


Digitalis,  or  foxglove,  tincture  of, 
217,  508 

Dilatation  of  heart,  not  necessarily 
disease,  79,  98 

Dinneford’s  solution  of  magnesia, 
useful  for  children,  127 
Discharges,  purulent,  from  wounds, 
not  to  be  stopped,  355 
Disease,  Nature’s  effort  to  cure,  23- 
27 ; — to  be  treated  differently  as 
it  advances,  51-53; — its  amount 
compared  with  health,  85-88 
Diseased  grain,  highly  poisonous, 
225,  226 

joints,  their  cause  and 

treatment,  363,  364 
Diseases,  divided  into  three  classes, 
334; — their  proportion  from  dif- 
ferent causes.  87; — of  different 
organs  in  each  sex,  89; — of  chil- 
dren, 101-130 often  aped  by 
unhealthy  nerve-actions,  310 
Disinfection,  process  of,  by  ventila- 
tion, 462-466 

Dislocations ; directions  for  their 
treatment,  345-347 
Doctors,  highly  prejudiced  and 
bigoted,  28S  ; — do  not  learn  after 
their  fortieth  year,  446  ; — should 
be  nurses  as  well,  449,450; — ab- 
surdities of,  exposed,  602-606 
Domestic  medicine,  works  on,  too 
abstruse  for  the  people,  603 

surgery,  hints  on,  for 

treating  cuts,  wounds,  &c.,  345- 
370 

Dover’s  powder,  its  composition  and 
uses,  500 

Drains  and  cesspools,  how  to  be 
purified,  461-463 
Drastic  drugs  and  quackery,  483 
Draughts,  in  ventilation,  454 
Dropsies,  not  special  diseases,  but 
the  result  of  others,  141; — re- 
lieved by  nitre,  498 
Drug-diseases,  remarks  on,  60,  S7 
Drugs,  efficacious  by  chemical  action 
on  secretions,  66,  67 ; — to  be  cau- 
tiously used  in  nerve-disorders, 
314; — their  doses  and  uses,  493- 
524 

Drunkard’s  thirst,  its  cause  and 
cure,  45 

Drunkenness,  to  be  overcome  by 
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combined  use  of  acids  and  bitters, 
157 

Duality  of  sense-organs,  315 
Duodenum;  its  office  in  digestion, 
8 ; — seldom  the  seat  of  inflamma- 
tion, 86 

Dvsacoa  senilis,  or  old-age-deafness, 
incurable,  326 

Dysentery,  closely  allied  to  cholera; 
its  features  and  treatment,  185- 
190; — nitrous  acid  recommended, 
&c.,  190,  191 

Dyspepsia,  caused  by  lounging  on 
low-seats  after  meals,  3S3 

E. 

Ears, — their  structure,  234; — re- 
marks on  deafness,  324-326; — • 
abscesses  in,  how  to  be  treated, 
326 

East  India  Company,  and  its  salt 
monopoly,  419-423 
Edges  of  tongue,  indicative  of  brain- 
disease,  74 

Education,  strictures  on,  294-298, 
311 

Effervescing  beverages,  their  abuse 
condemned,  48 

Elaine  in  meat-pies,  an  unwhole- 
some oily  fluid,  40 
Elder-flower  ointment,  and  its  com- 
binations, 402,  524,  551 
Elective  agency  of  chemistry,  its 
neglect  in  medicine,  61,  196 
Electric-telegraph,  analogous  to 
nervous  system,  179,  305 
Electro-biology,  and  its  follies,  489 
Embryo,  remarks  on  the,  102-106, 
392-394 

Emetics,  valuable  for  children,  in 
convulsions,  poisoning,  diarrhoea, 
and  before  fevers ; — and  always  to 
be  given  on  a full  stomach,  128, 
129,  186,  223-225,  252,  497,  534; 
— prescriptions  for,  534-536,  556 
Empiricism,  not  philosophy,  50,  51 
England,  the  Queen-bee  of  the  world, 
416 

English  and  French  diets  compared, 
581 

Epidemic  diseases,  *146,  158,  463- 
475 

Epsom-salts, — uses  and  combina- 
tions, 503 


Eructations,  flatulence,  &c.,  from 
low  seats  after  meals,  383 
Eruptions  in  infants,  to  be  stopped 
at  once,  113 

Eruptive  fevers  and  their  treat- 
ment, 138-145 

Erysipelas,  a result  of  blood-poison; 
treatment,  244 

Esquimaux  and  their  habits,  426 
Euphorbia,  or  spurge,  a vegetable 
poison,  215 

Eustachian  tubes,  inner  air-tubes 
of  ears,  326 

Excess  of  acid,  marks  first  depar- 
ture from  health,  21,  38 
Excesses,  moral,  cause  40  per  cent, 
of  all  diseases,  87 

Excessive  self-dependence  illus- 
trated, 5-7;  in  corpulence,  6,  116 
Excrementitious  fluids,  acid,  18 
Exercise,  indispensable  to  health  of 
women,  95,  96 

External  inflammations ; how  to  be 
treated,  £2 

Extracts, — neutral  preparations,  42, 
495,  505,  509 

Eye-glasses,  single  and  double, 
spectacles,  &c.,  319 
Eye-lashes,  their  use,  to  protect  the 
eyes,  320 

Eyes,  the  windows  of  brain;  their 
structure,  defects,  &c.,  316;— of 
infants  require  instruction,  317; 
aids  of  art  for,  318-320;  never 
to  be  bound  up  when  swollen, 
321  ; diseases  of,  with  remarks 
on  oculists,  321,  322;  author’s 
advice  on,  322-324 

F. 

Fainting,  how  to  be  treated,  337- 
339 

False  conceptions,  their  cause  and 
treatment,  393 

Faquirs  of  India,  their  hyberna- 
tion, 5 

Fashion,  often  a cause  of  discomfort, 
sometimes  disease,  382,  424,  425 
Fasting  tongue,  a foul  one;  why, 
22 

Feasting,  occasional,  not  injurious 
to  health,  37 

Feet-washing,  in  hot  water,  in- 
jurious, 434-435 
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Female-diseases,  compared  with 
male,  87-89 

servants,  subject  to  pleu- 
risy, 161,  543 

Fermented  liquors;  their  action  on 
nursing  mothers,  46 

Fernelius: — see  Culpeper 

Festers,  to  be  treated  by  cold  appli- 
cations, 361-379 

Fever-gases, — their  mode  of  pro- 
gress, 463,  464 

Fevers;  the  result  of  excessive 
self-dependence,  7; — in  children, 
117; — uncertain  and  changeable, 
130-132.  Classes  of,  arterial  and 
venous,  133,  134,  146,  148.  From 
wounds,  132  ; non-eruptive,  ISO- 
138.  Scarlet-fever  arterial , — indi- 
cations and  treatment,  138-140. 
Sma'll-pox,  141,  142.  Quinsy,  and 
its  treatment,  142,  143.  Measles 
distinct  from  scarlet-fever,  MS- 
MS.  Laws  of  fever-progress  in- 
dicated by  tongue,  146-158,  162, 
163.  Neutral  fevers;  tfieir  change- 
able character,  158,  159.  Advice 
to  million  respecting,  158,  159. 
Local-fevers  or  inflammations, 
160,  161;— of  poor,  162,  163. 

Emetics,  useful  in,  252,  534,  535; 
— called  the  opprobria  of  the  heal- 
ing art,  312; — result  from  an  acid 

deficiencv,  519 
«/  ' 

Fire-damp  in  mines,  how  to  be  re- 
moved, 465 

Fish,  poison  from ; effects  of  treat- 
ment, 223,  224 

Flannel  petticoats,  good  fomenting 
cloths,  380 

Flour,  healthy  and  diseased;  re- 
marks on,  225-228 

Foecal  matter  requisite  for  stuffing 
large  intestines,  10,  77 

Fomentations,  mode  of;  recom- 
mended by  author,  380,  381 

Food  ; its  passage  downwards 
traced,  8-11  ; — fresh,  almost 
wholly  alkaline,  31; — not  to  be 
given  too  soon  to  new-born  in- 
fants, 107; — for  infants,  not  to 
be  warmed  up  a second  time,  130; 
— of  nations,  its  influence  on  their 
health,  581 


Fortieth  year— doctors  and  nurses 
do  not  learn  much  after  their, 
446 

Fractures  of  bones,  and  their  treat- 
ment, 347-352 

French  and  English  diets  compared, 
581 

Frontal  headaches,  indicate  disease 
of  large  intestines,  273,  274 
Fruits,  as  an  article  of  diet,  39 
Functional  health  and  disorders; 
their  treatment,  94-97 : — action 
in  girls  to  be  vigilantly  watched, 
122,  123 

G. 

Gall-bladder,  Nature’s  reservoir  for 
excess  of  bile,  37 

Galloping  consumption,  results  from 
excess  of  carbon  in  lungs,  17 
Galls,  blisters  from;  never  to  be 
punctured  or  broken,  367 
Galvanism,  its  utility  in  cholera,  179 
Ganglia  of  nerves,  their  important 
functions,  305,  309 
Gargles, — where  useful  and  not,  58; 

prescriptions  for,  564 
Gases  in  blood, — proportions  of  each 
in  arteries  and  veins,  17,  18; — 
their  laws  of  admixture,  461 ; — 
in  sewers,  463,  464 
Genius,  its  developments,  282,  283 
Gentian,  extract,  tincture,  and  in- 
fusion of,  509-512 

Germination  of  poison  in  blood,  and 
its  effects,  244,  247 
Germs,  growth  of,  considered,  390, 
394: — see,  also,  Embryo 
Gestation  ; its  periods  in  women, 
398,  399 

Gin-palaces,  strictures  on,  45-48, 
229,  233 

Girlhood,  its  diseases,  and  their 
management,  1 22,  123 
Girls’  physical  training;  strictures 
on,  386,  387 

Glandular  disease  in  young  chil- 
dren, 118, 119 
Glass-pock,  141 

Glossology,  unerring  in  the  diag- 
nosis of  disease,  25,  29,  56,  57,  68, 
SO- 8 3,  126,  268,  499,  &c.;  — re- 
sults of,  considered,  80-83;— use- 
ful in  detecting  feigued  disease, 
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81; — indispensable  for  infantile 
diseases,  126; — and  in  fevers,  148, 
149; — also,  in  discovering  sym- 
pathetic nerve-actions,  306; — a 
sure  guide  in  the  administration 
of  medicines,  408,  504,  510,  516, 
520,  526-529,  545  useful  to  the 
army  and  navy  surgeon,  586: — 
see,  also,  Tongue 

Golden  ointment  (nitric-oxide  of 
mercury),  its  uses,  523,  524 
Goulard’s  extract,  or  solution  of 
acetate  of  lead,  its  uses,  369,  523, 
553 

Gourmands  and  gourmets,  distin- 
guished, 36 

Gout,  its  origin,  effects,  &c.,  266, 
267; — medicinal  treatment,  515- 
517; — true  gout  more  common  in 
men  than  women,  97 
Government ; its  injudicious  protec- 
tion of  quackery,  480,  4S1 
Gradation  in  disease,  and  its  pro- 
cess, 21-23,  33,  34,  120,  126 
Grain,  diseased;  its  evil  influence 
on  nations  and  individuals,  225- 
228 

Grey-powder,  with  castor-oil,  a 
good  alterative,  496,  517 
Griping,  relieved  by  colchicum 
mixed  with  Epsom-salts,  516 
Gutta-percha,  its  value  in  domestic 
surgery,  to  protect  wounds,  erup- 
tions, &c.,  518,  553,  554 

H. 

Haemorrhoids  : — see  Piles 
Hahnemann,  the  originator  of 
homoeopathy,  484 

Head,  falls  on,  concussions,  &c.,  351 
Headaches,  arise  not  solely  from 
brain,  270,  271; — vertex  ditto, 
peculiar  to  females,  271,  272; — 
author’s  theory  on,  detailed,  272, 
275; — convivial  headaches,  276 
Head-diseases,  comparative,  in 
sexes,  89,  98,  99 

eruptions ; their  treatment, 

129,  553 

Health ; its  cause  and  laws ; ap- 
parent and  real;  progressive  de- 
parture from,  1-34; — and  disease 
in  children,  115-117; — its  condi- 


tions and  acts  in  individuals  and 
communities,  573-587 
Heartburn;  false  notions  respecting, 
89 

Heart-disease,  how  indicated  by 
tongue,  78,  79; — its  comparative 
amount  in  sexes,  89,  98; — posi- 
tions of  rest  in,  385 
Hellebore,  an  acrid  vegetable  poison, 
215 

Hemlock  (conium  maculatum),  an  al- 
kaline vegetable  poison,  216 
Henbane,  its  poisonous  effects,  217; 

• — medicinal  uses,  as  distinct  from 
opiates,  57,  499,  514 
Herb-medicines;  remarks  on,  513, 
514 

High  seats,  preferable  to  low,  after 
a meal,  382-384 
Hip-bones,  rheumatism  in,  516 
Hobbed  children,  130 
Homoeopathists,  strictures  on,  50, 
100,  484-486 

Hop,  the  national  bitter  of  England 
511 

Horizontal  air-currents,  a great  law 
of  ventilation,  454 
Horses,  falls  from,  351 
Hot  air,  need  never  be  impure  or 
carbonised,  456,  457,  467-474 

air  tubes  and  flues,  dangerous 

for  heating  rooms,  457 
and  cold  applications  in  do- 
mestic surgery, — their  use  and 
abuse,  371-374; — hot  ditto  recom- 
mended for  recent  bruises,  blows, 
and  sprains,  372,  373; — their  uses 
respectively  indicated,  381 

baths,  always  to  be  taken  in 

presence  of  an  attendant,  434 

foot-baths  condemned,  434,  435 

poulticing;  its  abuse,  361,  374 

Humoral  pathology ; its  truth  illus- 
trated in  young  children,  109 
Humulus  lupulus: — see  Hop 
Hunter,  John,  on  the  non-co-exist- 
ence of  two  diseases,  27 
Hunting,  accidents  from,  351 
Hybernating  animals,  4,  5 
Hydrochloric  acid,  518 
Hydrocyanic,  or  prussic-acid;  poi- 
soning by;  its  treatment,  207 
Hydropathy,  its  uses  and  its  follies, 
486-488 
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Hydrophobia ; symptoms,  treatment, 
&c.,  237-239 

Hyoscyamus: — see  Henbane 
Hypochondriasis,  59,  94,  308 
Hypothesis  of  law  of  health,  1-5; — 
as  seen  in  plants,  103 
Hysterics,  remarks  on,  59,  94,  308 

I. 

Idiocy,  remarks  on,  301-304 
Idiosyncrasy;  its  influence  on  dis- 
ease, 20,  21,  364,  365,  527 
Illness,  its  effect  on  teeth,  331 
India,  overland  route,  302 
state  of;  our  future  govern- 
ment, 416,  420-422 
Infant-apoplexies,  congestive,  156, 
157 

life,  and  its  laws,  104-109 

Infants  and  their  diseases,  101-120; 
— all  born  in  health,  101 ; — history 
of  embryo,  102-105 ; — laws  of  their 
life  and  growth,  105-109; — ge- 
neral management  of,  109-113; — 
teething  of,  111-115; — not  to  be 
overfed,  116; — diseases  of,  and 
treatment,  116-120,  123-129; — 
brought  up  by  hand,  130; — pre- 
scriptions for,  554-560 
Infection,  distinct  from  contagion, 
247 

Infinitesimal  doses,  their  absurdity, 
484-4S6 

Inflammations,  caused  by  excessive 
self-dependence,  7;  local  fevers, 
1 60 ; — of  mucous  and  serous  mem- 
branes, distinct,  161,  545 
Inflammatory,  distinguished  from 
congestive  diseases;  their  cause 
and  treatment,  33,  54-59,244,521- 
523 

sore-throats,  58 

Infusions,  of  alkaline  character,  41 ; 
— of  calumba,  508; — gentian, 

510; — cinchona,  512 
Injuries  to  upper  and  lower  extre- 
mities, their  distinct  treatment, 
32,  364 

Inorganic  masses  of  food,  necessary 
to  system,  9,  10 
Insane,  nurses  for  the,  446 
Insanity,  and  its  phenomena,  299- 
300 


Insects,  bites  and  stings  of;  how  to 
be  treated,  234-236 
Insensibility,  nervous,  of  lower  ani- 
mals, 279 

Instinct,  remarks  on,  280; — an  ad- 
junct of  the  five  physical  senses, 
334 ; — its  influence  on  bodily 
health,  572 

Intemperance,  how  to  be  cured,  232, 
233 

Interfering  surgery,  strictures  on, 
362 

Intermittent  and  remittent  fevers, 
158,  244 

Intestines,  large,  the  sink  of  body, 

1 1 ; — to  be  kept  moderately  full, 
92,  93 

Ipecacuanha,  its  uses,  doses,  &c., 
496,  497,  535 

• wine,  recommended 

for  children,  127,  497,  555-560 
Iris  of  the  eye,  316 
Iron,  muriate  of,  its  medicinal  value, 
515,  549 

Itch,  260;  details  on,  261 

J. 

Jalap,  its  uses  and  doses,  497 
Jejunum,  or  small  intestines;  their 
office,  9 

Jenner  and  vaccination,  240-242 
Joints,  diseased; — their  origin, cause, 
and  treatment,  362-364 

K. 

Kidney-diseases,  how  marked  by 
tongue,  74,  75;  more  frequent  in 
men  than  women,  8S,  89,  97 ; of 
old  men,  542 

L. 

Laboratory  ; can  it  support  a 
chemico-vital  doctrine,  2 
Lacerated  wounds,  how  to  be  treated, 
360,  373,  374 

Lactic  acid  of  milk,  39,  125 
Land  scurvy,  caused  by  poor  living, 
262 

Langdale’s  non-poisonous  oil  of  al- 
monds, 208 

Large  intestines,  the  sink  of  body 
and  laboratory  of  vital  gases,  1 1 ; 
— to  be  kept  moderately  full,  92, 
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93 ; — disease  of,  more  common  in 
women  than  men,  98 
Laudanum,  its  uses,  doses,  &c.,  498- 
500 

Laws  of  health  and  disease,  of  a 
chemico- vital  character,  1-4,  6, 
67 ; — of  self-dependence,  4 ; — of 
fevers,  135-158 

Lead;  salts  of, — their  poison  and 
antidote,  202-205 

Leeches;  not  to  be  applied  to  dis- 
eased joints,  364 
Legal  minds;  their  quality,  287 
Legs,  swelled ; their  cause  and  cure, 
405-408 

Liebig’s  opinion  on  animal  and  vege- 
table life,  102,  103 
Life,  and  its  three  stages,  573 
Light,  not  desirable  for  infants,  111; 
— to  be  regulated  in  lying-in 
chamber,  443,  444 
Lime,  unslaked,  a poison;  its  anti- 
dote, 210 

Lime-water  and  linseed-oil,  recom- 
mended for  scalds  and  burns,  369, 
370 

Linctuses,  where  useful,  28; — not 
to  be  given  for  congestive  coughs, 
58 

Linendrapers’  men,  unjust  remarks 
on,  291 

Liniments  hurtful  to  fresh  bruises; 
why,  380,  523:  — remarks  on, 
550 

Linseed-oil  and  lime-water,  the  best 
immediate  application  for  burns, 
367-369 

Literary  men ; their  positions  of  rest, 
387 

Litharge,  a pernicious  flavouring  for 
wines,  203 

Liver,  its  functions,  &c.,  8-13,  25, 
26; -diseases  of,  92-95,  176; — 
sluggish,  errors  about,  63,  64,  95, 
176,  383,  427,530,  569,  591 
Lock-jaw,  caused  by  injury  to  upper 
limbs,  306 

Lotions,  liniments,  &c.;  directions 
for,  549-551 

Low  seats,  when  useful  and  the  re- 
verse, 382-384 
Lunacy,  301-304 

Lunar-caustic: — see  Nitrate  of  Silver 
Lungs,  their  action,  16; — diseases 


of,  in  sexes,  99; — positions  of  rest 
during,  384 

Lying-in  chamber,  its  appointments, 
&c.,  394,  395 

M. 

Magnesia,  sulphate  of,  its  uses,  403, 
503 

carbonate  of,  a good  laxa- 
tive and  antacid,  496; — Dinne- 
ford’s  solution,  good  for  infants 
and  children,  127 

Malaria  in  towns  and  houses,  452- 
453,  482-484 
Malarious  gases,  461-467 
Malt-liquors;  when  useful,  45-47 
Manual  farming  labour,  its  day  is 
doomed,  415 

Mastication;  remarks  on,  331 
Measles,  a congestive,  not  inflamma- 
tory, disorder,  caused  by  blood- 
poison,  143-145,  244; — aperients 
useful  after,  145,  560 
Meat  diet,  advice  about,  39,  40,  582 
Meat-puddings  preferable  to  pies; 
why,  40 

Mechanical  minds,  292 
Mechanics,  a knowledge  of,  useful 
for  reducing  dislocations  and 
fractures,  345-349; — also  for  fix- 
ing positions  of  rest  with,  388 
Meconic  acid,  the  base  of  opium, 
498 

Medical  men,  how  few  compared 
with  their  vast  number  have  ad- 
vanced science,  288 
Medical  minds,  their  character,  288, 
289 

Medicine,  its  practice  uncertain; 
why,  197 ; domestic  works  on,  too 
technical  for  the  public,  603 
Medicine-chest  with  every  neces- 
sary recommended  by  author, 
492-524 

Medicines,  acid,  alkaline,  and  neu- 
tral, 33,  41-44,  494-524; — always 
to  be  given  to  infants  warm,  128, 
558 

Membrana  meconii,  discovered  by 
author;  use  of,  105 
Men,  more  careful  in  their  habits 
than  women,  87-92 
Mental  diseases,  299-304 
Mercurial-ointments,  523 
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Mercurials;  their  use  condemned, 
25,  52,  61-66,  128,  161,  162,  204- 
206,  331,332,  483,  522,  555:— see, 
also,  Calomel , Liver , &c. 
Mesmerism,  and  its  follies,  489 
Metamorphosis  of  structure,  6 
Miliary  eruptions,  259 
Military  minds  ; their  character, 
289 

and  naval  surgeons  should 

study  Glossology,  and  why,  586 
Milk,  with  fruit  puddings,  & c.,  40: 
— mother’s;  its  action  on  infant- 
life,  104-110 

■  teeth,  shedding  of,  121 

Mind,  superior  to  instinct,  280;  how 

influenced  in  health  and  disease, 
280-282; — of  genius  and  pre- 
science, 282-285; — political,  285; 
— clerical  or  priestly,  286;— legal, 
287 ; — medical,  288 ; — military, 
289;— naval,  290; — commercial, 
291; — mechanical,  292; — of  pes- 
tiferous classes,  292,  293; — how 
influenced  by  education,  294-298 ; 
— diseases  of,  299-304 
Mineral  medicines,  seldom  good  for 
children,  127,  497 

■  poisons, — their  effects  and 

treatment,  198-214; — acids,  198; 
antimony,  199;  arsenic,  200; 
copper,  201;  lead,  202,  203 ; mer- 
cury, 204-206;  oxalic  and  prussic 
acids,  207 ; salts  of  silver  and 
zinc,  208;  potass,  soda,  &c.,  210- 
214 

Mines,  their  ventilation,  how  to  be 
improved,  465 

Miscarriages;  their  cause,  393 
Moderation  in  diet,  recommended, 
36 

Money,  its  analogy  to  the  blood, 
574-576 

Monomaniacs;  anecdotes  of,  299- 
301 

Monopolies  of  brewers ; their  effects, 
47 

Monument  to  Jenner,  242 
Morphia  and  opium,  compared,  56, 
498,  499 

Mortality  of  troops,  how  to  be  les- 
sened, 586 

Mozambique,  the  native  country  of 
calumba-bark,  511 


Mucous  membranes,  29,  139,  143, 
154,  161,  &c. 

Muriate  of  iron;  its  uses,  doses,  &c., 
515 

Muriatic  acid,  poisonous,  &c.,  198, 
199;  its  uses  and  benefits,  519, 
523 

Mushrooms,  poisonous;  treatment 
of,  223 

Mustard-plaisters ; directions  for, 
567 

N. 

Napoleon  I.,  his  military  genius, 
290 

Narcotic  vegetable  poisons,  216-219 

Nations,  health  of — how  influenced 
by  food,  581 

Natural  causes ; proportion  of  dis- 
ease from,  87 

disease,  as  compared  with 

action  of  poisons,  197,  198 

Nature,  always  locks  up  the  bowels 
in  fevers — man,  will  open  them, 
153 

curative,  and  to  be  merely 

aided,  27,  67,  122,  173,  247,  256, 
375,  522,  602 

Naval  minds,  290 

Necrosis,  a result  of  gout-poison, 
267 

Nelson,  highly  gifted  with  pre- 
science, 283,  284 

Nerves  of  taste  situated  beneath  the 
pile  of  the  tongue,  penetrated  by 
arteries;  the  telegraphs  of  body, 
179,  305; — distinctive  of  animal 
life,  278,  279; — of  motion  and 
sensation,  280; — indicative  of  cha- 
racter and  genius,  281-284; — their 
sympathetic  action,  306-308 ; — 
diseases  of,  and  remedies,  309- 
314 

Nervous  diseases  in  women,  inci- 
dental to  artificial  life  and  civili- 
sation, 96-97 

system,  its  influence  inde- 
pendent of  man’s  control,  305- 
314 

Nervousness,  not  insanity,  308; — 
nor  a sign  of  old  age,  313 

Nettle-rash,  259 

Neutral-diseases,  puzzling  to  me- 
dical skill,  59,  60 
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Neutral  fevers,  158 

medicines,  41-44,  53 

salts,  42,  43 

Nitrate  of  potass,  its  uses,  &c.,  497 

silver,  a poison,  208; — 

good  to  reduce  proud-flesh,  32 
Nitre:— see  Potass 
Nitric-acid, a poison;  its  treatment, 
198 ; — its  medicinal  uses,  518-523, 
547 

sether,  spirits  of,  506 

oxide  of  mercury  ointment, 

523,  524 

Nitrogen,  a prime  moving  agent, 
generated  chiefly  in  large  intes- 
tines, 16; — amount  of,  in  blood, 
17-19;  its  vast  importance  to 
human  system,  190,  548 

excess  of,  in  new-born 

animals,  104;— a great  supporter 
of  organic  life,  455 
Nitrous  acid,  and  its  uses,  518-520, 
547 

Non-chemical  medicines,  42-44; — 
useful  in  reducing  excessive  vi- 
tality, 53 

Normal  health,  includes  both  body 
and  mind,  570-572 
Nose,  its  situation,  structure,  &c., 
327;  — congestive  secretions  of, 
ibid. ; — hawking  useful  to  expel 
excrementitious  mucus,  328 ; — 
polypi  in,  329.  Remarks  on  snuff- 
taking, 329,  330; — bleeding  at, 
how  to  be  treated,  343 
Nostalgia,  or  love  of  country,  260 
Nurse,  duties  of  a good,  438-443 ; — 
should  be  a good  cook,  445,  446 
her  comforts  to  be  consi- 
dered, 447 

Nurses,  wet;  their  ill-health  a fre- 
quent cause  of  disease  in  infants, 
114,  130; — effects  of  beer-drink- 
ing on,  46: — see,  also,  Suckling 
Nursing;  training  required  for,  436- 
438  ; — knowledge  of,  desirable  in 
physicians,  449,  450 
Nux-vomica,  the  poisonous  plant 
from  which  strychnine  is  derived, 
217,  485,  511 

0. 

Obstructions,  chief  cause  of  infantile 
disease,  127 


Occipital  headaches,  indicate  disease 
of  stomach,  274 

Occupation,  varied,  indispensable  to 
mental  health,  578,  584 
Oil  of  vitrioi: — see  Sulphuric  acid 
and  Poisons 

Ointments  for  blisters,  wounds,  &c., 
551-554 

Oleaginous  diet,  recommended  in 
fevers;  why,  140 

Opiates  and  acids ; useful  for  inflam- 
matory diseases,  54-56,  499 
Opinions  of  medical  men  on  fevers, 
148,  150,  152,  312; — their  absur- 
dities, 594 

Opium  preferable  to  morphia,  56; 
— its  preparations  and  doses,  498- 
501 

Opticians,  skilled ; to  be  consulted 
on  defective  sight,  318,  319 
Organic  diseases  incurable,  59 
Oriental  rule;  alone  to  be  esta- 
blished by  Europeans  in  India, 
420-422 

Overfeeding  of  infants  and  children, 
strictures  on,  116,  156 
Overland  route  to  India,  302 
Ovum-in-utero,  prolonged  retention 
of,  when  dead,  393 
Oxalic  acid,  a poison,  its  antidote, 
&c.,  207 

Oxygen,  important  in  sustaining 
life,  3,  455; — its  proportions  in 
venous  and  arterial  blood,  17 ; — • 
important  in  warming  and  venti- 
lation, 455-477 

Oxy muriate  of  mercury,  not  to  be 
applied  to  burns,  &c.,  369 

P. 

Painters’  colic,  its  cause  aud  cure, 
201-204,  517 

Pancreas,  its  office  in  system,  8 
Panics,  periodical  epidemics,  575 
Papaver  album,  or  white  poppy,  and 
Rhceas , or  corn  poppy,  217 
Papillae  of  tongue,  arterial,  not  nerve 
terminations,  uses,  &c.,  70,  72 
Papular  disease,  and  its  causes,  141, 
306 

Paralysis ; attacks  of,  how  to  be 
treated,  339 

Paregoric-elixir,  its  composition, 
&c.,  500,  501,  546,  562,  &C. 
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Parietal  headaches,  275 
Paris,  Dr. ; his  strictures  on  ape- 
rients, 74 

Patients,  not  to  be  awakened  to 
take  medicine,  442,  443 
Pepper-agaric: — see  Mushrooms 
Per-centage  of  health  and  disease 
in  England  and  Wales,  68-73 
Peritonitis,  inflammation  of  external 
coverings  of  bowels,  &c.,  153,  161, 
306 

case  of,  in  a bricklayer, 

351 

Perspiration,  an  acid  excretion,  12, 
18 

Pestiferous  classes,  292,  293,  577 
Petticoats,  flannel;  good  fomenting 
cloths,  380 

Pharmacopoeia,  uses,  doses  of  medi- 
cines, &c.,  496-524 
Philosophy,  better  than  empiricism, 
in  treating  disease,  30,  50-52,  66, 
602-606 

of  diet,  38-41 

of  disease,  49-56,  64-66 

of  fevers,  149-152 

Phosphorus,  poisoning  from;  how 
to  be  treated,  209 
Physical  health,  remarks  on,  572 
Physicians,  should  have  a knowledge 
of  nursing,  449,  450 
Pile  of  tongue,  morbid  condition  of, 
produces  the  fur  by  elongation,  75 
Piles,  their  nature,  varieties,  and 
treatment,  401-408 
Pimply  eruptions  and  treatment, 
262 

Placenta,  its  nature  and  office  in 
pregnancy,  392-394 
Plaister,  how  to  be  applied  to  wounds, 
abscesses,  &c.,  355-357 
Pleurisies,  their  cause,  27  ; — how 
indicated  by  tongue,  73; — fre- 
quent in  female  servants,  161; — 
prescriptions  for,  544-546 
Pneumonia,  inflammation  of,  sub- 
stance of  lungs,  153;  consequent 
on  peritonitis,  306; — on  injuries 
to  lower  extremities,  275 
isoning,  cases  of,  unphilosophi- 
cally  treated,  195-197 
Poisonous  drugs  complicate  disease, 
265 

Poisons  ; — their  variety,  sources, 


and  classification,  193-195  ; — opi- 
nions of  chemical  physicians  on, 
196;  — actions  of,  as  compared 
with  natural  diseases,  197,198; — 
mineral  acids  and  salts,  193-206  ; 
swallowing  of  fruit-stones,  but- 
tons, iron,  &c.,  211-213.  Alkaline 
poisons,  214-216.  Narcotic  vege- 
table poisons,  and  their  treatment, 
216-219.  Mushrooms,  fish,  &c., 
223,  224 

Poisons,  Indirect  ; — i.  by  poison- 
ous stings,  or  inoculation,  234- 
240.  Kemarks  on  vaccination, 
240-243  ; — ii.  generated  in  the 
blood  and  secretions, — as  in  scar- 
let-fever, typhus,  quinsy,  &c.,244- 
247  ; exciting  causes,  symptoms, 
and  treatment,  248-254.  Skin- 
eruptions,  produced  by  blood- 
poison, — how  to  be  treated,  254- 
269 

Political  classes;  their  minds,  285 
Population  of  Great  Britain,  as 
compared  with  its  disease,  87 
Positions  of  rest;  high  and  low 
seats  ; philosophy  of ; for  health ; 
of  the  savage  ; during  disease, 
382-389 

Potash  from  land  plants,  19 
Potass,  nitrate  of ; its  uses  and 
doses,  497,  498 
Poulterers’  itch,  261 
Poulticing,  hot,  when  beneficial  and 
when  the  reverse,  361,  374-376 
Powders,  aperient,  for  infants  and 
children,  566 

Precocity  in  children,  not  to  be  en- 
couraged ; — attends  glandular 
disease,  118,  119 

Predisposition,  a term  not  defining 
cause,  132,  192 

Predominance  of  acid,  necessary  to 
health,  19 

Pregnancy;  its  phenomena,  ma- 
nagement, &c.,  390-401 
Preissnitz,  the  originator  of  hydro- 
pathy, 486 

Prepared-chalk,  useful  in  diarrhoea, 
168; — an  antacid  in  infantile  dis- 
eases, 503 

Prescience,  its  value  as  a mental 
attribute,  283-285 
Prescription,  curious  old,  513 
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Prescriptions,  should  always  be 
written  in  English,  481,  482; — 
for  all  the  simple  and  primary 
disorders,  531,  535;  — for  ape- 
rients, 536-538; — for  piles,  537; 

— for  rheumatism,  539  ; — for 
bronchial  congestion,  541,  542  ; — 
for  bronchitis  and  pleurisy,  543- 
544; — for  alkaline  or  inflamma- 
tory diseases,  545,  546 ; — for  cho- 
lera and  dysentery,  547,  548; — 
for  females,  548,  549,  565; — for 
external  applications,  549-554; — 
for  children,  556-566 

Priesthood ; its  corporate  mind, 
despotism  of,  in  all  ages,  286 
Professional  men;  minds  of,  often 
cramped  by  rules,  291 
Progress  of  venous  into  arterial 
fevers,  146-150 

Prolonged  life  during  starvation; 
anecdotes  of,  5,  6 

retention  of  dead  ovum 

in  utero,  393 

Protestantism  and  Romanism  psy- 
chologically compared,  286 
Proud-flesh,  how  to  be  treated,  32 
Prussic-acid,  its  poisonous  effect; 
treatment,  207  ; — in  the  prepara- 
tions used  in  confectionery,  208 
Puddings,  considered  as  articles  of 
diet,  39 

Pulse;  power  of  digitalis  in  lower- 
ing, 508 

Pumping  on  patients,  491 
Puncta  lachrymalis  of  eye,  328 
Punctures,  from  poisoned  darts, 
pointed  instruments,  &c,,  how  to 
be  treated,  239,  240 
Puncturing  of  blisters,  from  burns 
and  scalds,  bad,  367 
Purging;  its  excessive  use  con- 
demned, 90-94 ; — recommended 
after  measles,  144 ; — and  retching 
in  cholera  to  be  stopped  at  any 
sacrifice,  91 

Purpura  lisemorrhagica,  or  land- 
scurvy,  187 

Pus,  discharge  of,  from  wounds,  to 
be  encouraged,  355,  361 

Q. 

Quackery,  84-86;— unlearned,  478; 

— encouraged  by  Government 


and  religious  press,  479-482; — as 
practised  by  homoeopathists,  hy- 
dropathists,  mesmerists,  &c.,  and 
by  the  medical  profession,  484- 
491 

Quacks,  encouraged  by  amateur- 
physicking,  85 ; — by  medical  men 
themselves,  481-491; — make  for- 
tunes by  drastic  purgatives,  537 
Quassia  and  cusparia  barks,  natives 
of  South  America,  511 
Queen-bee ; England  the,  of  world, 
416 

Quinine,  its  action  as  compared 
with  bark,  504; — its  triple  pro- 
perties, an  alkaloid  bitter  with 
an  acid,  505,  512; — prescriptions 
of,  561-563 

Quinsy,  an  acid  disease,  requiring 
alkaline  medicine,  504,  512,  562 

R. 

Radiation  and  attraction  of  heat,  454 
Ranunculus,  an  acrid,  poisonous 
plant,  216 

Rectified  spirits  of  wine,  507 
Red-gum;  remarks  on,  113 
Red-hot  cockles,  for  generating 
heat,  hurtful,  458 

Red-ointment,  its  composition  and 
uses,  523 

Red-poppies;  syrup  of,  501 
Red-tapeism  of  profession,  85 
Remedies  for  nervous  disorders,  un- 
certain, 313 

Repairs  of  system  to  be  propor- 
tioned to  waste,  38 
Rest,  to  be  suited  to  habits,  and  oc- 
cupations, and  state  of  stomach, 
383-388 

Rete  vasculare  of  foetus;  remarks 
on,  105-108 

Retention  of  bowels;  remarks  on, 
90-93 

Reverius : — see  Culpeper 
Rheumatic-gout,  caused  by  acid 
excess,  23;  — more  common  in 
women  than  men,  97 

pains  in  head,  how  to 

be  treated,  267 

Rheumatism,  23,  97; — frequent  in 
youths,  267  ; prescriptions  for, 
539 ; — always  to  be  treated  more 
or  less  by  aperients,  540 
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Rhubarb ; its  uses  and  doses,  501 
Rickets;  bow  often  caused,  119 
Roasted  meats,  alkaline  and  whole- 
some, 39 

Routine  in  medicine,  condemned, 
24,  66,  67,  85,  196,  263,  264,  586; 
respecting  diet,  &c.,  in  navy,  261 
Rule  of  three  in  chemical  medicine, 
194-196: — see,  also  .Introduction 
Ruptures  of  blood-vessels,  and  their 
treatment,  342 
Rust  in  wheat,  227 

S. 

Saffron;  syrup  of,  501 
Sal-ammoniac,  210 
Salivary  glands  and  secretions  alka- 
line, 18; — their  use  in  teething, 
112-114,  125 
Sal-prunelle: — see  Nitre 
Salt,  its  dietary  value,  to  nations  as 
well  as  individuals,  415-423 
Salted  meats,  not  to  be  too  long 
used, — cause  scurvy,  31,  418 
Saturation  of  gases,  4 61 
Savage  tribes;  their  positions  of 
rest,  384 

Scalding  of  throat,  how  to  be  treated, 
211-214 

Scalp-eruptions,  258 

headaches,  and  treatment,  267 

Avounds,  358,  359 

Scammony,  and  its  uses,  501 
Scarlet-fever,  arterial  disease,  70, 
138-140,  244;  acids  for,  522 
Schneiderian  membrane;  its  uses, 
&c.,  327 

Scotch  fiddle,  261 

Scurvy;  remarks  on,  262,  263,  418- 
423,  521 

Scybalse,  in  dysentery,  185 
Seats,  high  and  low,  382-389 
Secretions,  importance  of,  for  health, 
2,  11,  12,  19,  &c. 

Sedentary  employments,  produce 
piles,  403 

Self-dependence,  4,  6,  &c. 

generated  poisons,  243,  279 

Seltzer  water; — see  Aerated  Water 
Semilunar-plexus,  the  effects  of 
cholera  on,  179 

Sensation,  an  adjunct  to  five  senses, 
336 

Sense;  organs  of,  their  duality,  315; 


— eyes,  ears,  nose,  and  their  ana- 
tomy, disorders,  &c.,  316-330. 
Teeth,  330 

Serous  membranes,  inflammations 
of,  namely,  peritonitis,  pneumo- 
nia, pleurisies,  &c.,  153,  154,  161, 
306 

Serpents;  their  bites  and  treatment, 
236,  237 

Servant  girls,  subject  to  pleurisies, 
161,  543 

Sewers,  open;  generate  poison,  248; 

— gases  in,  461-465 
Shades,  bad  for  the  eyes,  321 
Shampooing-baths;  their  abuse,  433 
Shedding  of  teeth,  121 
Shingles,  259 
Ships,  ventilation  of,  466 
Sick-chamber ; its  arrangement  and 
cookery,  445-449 
Sight;  long  and  short,  320 
Sitting,  a position  of  rest — not  drill, 
386 

Skin,  and  diseases,  113-116,  254- 
262;  injuries  of,  how  repaired, 
366,  367 

eruptions  of,  258,  264 

Slag  of  coal-mines;  its  pestiferous 
action,  248 

Sleep,  “ Nature’s  sweet  restorer,” 
124,  388,  389,  442,  443 
Sluggish  livers,  25,  95,  427 
Small-intestines,  and  their  irritation, 
177 

Smoking  and  its  evils,  219,  223 
Smut  in  wheat,  227 
Snobbism  of  smoking,  220 
Snuff-talcing;  remarks  on,  329 
Soap-liniment,  not  useful  for  recent 
sprains,  bruises,  &c.,  523 
Social  maladies,  and  causes,  573- 
576 

Solar-plexus,  the  effects  of  cholera 
on,  179 

Solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  523 
Sores  during  teething,  113 
Soups  and  broths,  acid  diets,  40 
Spark,  the  drunkard’s,  230 
Spectacles;  remarks  on,  316,  317 
Spirit-rapping,  489 
Spirits,  their  use  and  abuse,  45,  48 

of  Avine,  their  medicinal  uses, 

&c.,  507 

Spleen  and  its  office,  15, 37,  129,  &c. 
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Spoilt-children,  579,  580 
Sponging  of  body,  124,  125,  435 

with  vinegar,  in  fevers, 

^ 138,  559 

Sprains;  how  to  be  treated,  372 
Spurge,  a vegetable  poison,  215 
Spurred  rye  and  maize,  227,  228 
St.  John  Long  and  counter-irrita- 
tion quackery,  4S8 
Stagnant  water,  generates  poison, 
248 

Statistics  of  disease,  87,  89 
Stearine  in  most  puddings,  40 
Steel-wine,  515 

Stethoscope,  its  use  and  abuse,  544 
Stone-fruit;  its  analogy  to  preg- 
nancy, 390 

Strangled-air;  its  impurity,  458 
Strapping,  not  to  shut  up  wounds, 
355-357 

Strychnine,  a poison,  217,  511 ; its 
use  by  homoeopathists,  4S5 
Suckling  of  infants,  395-398 
Sulphur,  an  element  of  the  body,  11 
Sulphuret  of  mercury,  poisonous, 
204 

Suipliuric-acid,  and  its  uses,  404, 
520-522,  546-564 

aether,  506 

Superficial  wounds,  and  their  treat- 
ment, 355,  356 

Surgery,  domestic ; advice  about, 
337-381 

Swallowing  foreign  substances,  211- 
214 

the  wrong  way,  food, 

See.,  going  into  the  windpipe,  341 
Sweating  sickness  and  cholera,  166, 
167 

Sweet  bread : — see  Pancreas 

spirits  of  nitre,  its  uses,  &c., 

506,  529,  533 

Swelled  legs;  their  cause  and  cure, 
405-408 

Symbols  in  pharmacy,  493 
Sympathetic  actions  in  cholera,  174, 
175; — of  nerves,  307 
Synovia,  a joint-oil,  3,  363 
Syrup  of  red-poppies,  and  saffron, 
501 

System,  in  treating  disease,  49-60 
T. 

Table-turning,  489 


Tailors,  their  position  of  rest,  387 
Tarantula,  its  sting,  treatment,  235 
Tartar-emetic,  199 
Tartarised-antimony,  199,  502 
Teeth ; their  number,  order  of  ap- 
pearance, shedding,  &c.,  112, 121, 
330-333 

Teething,  111-115 
Temper,  its  cultivation,  579 
Temperaments ; hot,  cold,  and  me- 
dium, 409-411 influenced  by 
diet,  412-415; — how  injured  by 
lack  of  salt,  418-423 
Temperature  of  sick-room,  444 
Temporal  headaches,  and  their 
cause,  275 

Tepid-bathing,  better  than  either 
hot  or  cold,  433 

Tetter- wort,  or  celandine,  an  acrid 
vegetable  poison,  215 
Tettery-eruptions  on  lips,  262 
Thirst,  its  cause,  treatment,  &c.,  15, 
57,  94,  157,  519 

Thrush,  and  its  treatment,  126, 127 
Tin;  muriate  of,  caution  about, 
210 

Tinctures  of  arnica,  calumba,  &c., 
499-515 

Tip  of  tongue,  indicates  disease  of 
large  intestines,  73,  75,  76 
Tobacco-smoking,  219-223 
Tolu ; balsam  of,  its  use,  &c.,  508, 
517,  557 

Tongue,  a sure  index  to  disease, 
21,  56,  69-83,  499,  526,  558,  &c. : 
— see,  also,  Glossology 
Touch,  334 
Toxicologists,  194 
Traders  and  their  minds,  291 
Tragacanth,  compound ; uses,  &c., 
496 

Traumatic,  or  wound,  fevers,  132-136 
Typhus  and  typhoid  fevers,  244, 
520-522 

U. 

Ulcerations  of  bowels,  161 
Ultra-acid  states  of  system,  584 
Upright  position,  best  after  eating, 
382,  383 

Urine,  an  acid  secretion,  18 
Usage,  its  influence  on  diet,  584, 
585 

Uterine  functions,  88  ;— their  dis- 
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turbance  causes  hysteria,  308, 
309 

y. 

Vaccination,  its  history,  use,  &c., 
240-243 

Vaccine-institution,  its  carelessness 
about  virus,  243 

Valves  for  ventilating  rooms,  460, 
461 

Varicose  veins,  how  to  be  treated, 
406-408 

Variety  of  food,  useful  for  bodily 
health,  584 

■ studies  useful  to  mental 

health,  585 

Vegetable-diet,  useful  to  purify 
blood,  585 

poisons,  and  their  treat- 
ment, 216-227 

Venomous  insects  and  snakes ; 
their  poison,  234-237 

Venous  and  arterial  fevers,  dis- 
tinguished, 146-158,  &c. 

Ventilation;  distinct  from  warm- 
ing, 451-453 natural  and  arti- 
ficial distinct,  453-457  ; — of 
sewers,  ships,  &c.,  462-467; — 
want  of,  a cause  of  disease,  475 

Verdigris,  or  sub-acetate  of  copper, 
201 

Vermilion: — see  Mercury 

Vertex-headaches,  peculiar  to  wo- 
men, 271,  272 

Vinegar  fumes,  useful  in  alkaline 
diseases,  58 

Vitriol,  white,  or  sulphate  of  zinc, 
208 

w. 

Walton,  Izaak,  his  finny  fancies, 
280 


Warming,  separate  from  ventila- 
tion, 451-453; — viewed  in  con- 
nexion with,  457,  458  ; — its 
reference  to  atmospheric  cur- 
rents, 458-460  ; — both  principles 
satisfied  by  Atkinson’s  stove, 
468-477 

Warmth  of  patient,  to  be  kept  up 
in  cholera,  94 
Wasp-stings,  235 

Waste  in  infants,  co-eval  with  birth, 
107 

Water-parsnip,  not  to  be  confounded 
with  hemlock,  216 
Weights  and  measures  of  pharmacy, 
493 

Wellington  ; on  dieting  troops,  30; 
— his  rare  prescience,  284 ; on 
sleep,  389 

Wet-nurses;  advice  to,  113,  114 
Wheat ; its  consumption,  influence 
on  civilisation,  &c.,  228,  413-418 
White-gum,  113 

vitriol: — see  Zinc 

Whitlows, — to  be  treated  by  cold 
applications,  379 

Whooping-cough,  and  its  cause, 
117 

Wines,  their  distinctions  and  adul- 
terations, 44,  45,  231 
Women,  less  careful  in  physical 
habits  than  men,  71-80 
Wounds,  incised,  &c.,  and  their 
treatment,  353-365 
fevers  from,  132,  136 

Z. 

Zinc ; — salts  of,  highly  poisonous, 
208,  209 

ointment,  524 
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“ One  of  the  grand  difficulties  of  our  art  is,  that  of  a faithful  Diagnosis ; and 
to  error  or  misapprehension  in  this  are  chiefly  to  be  attributed  our  many  lament- 
able failures  in  the  administration  of  medicine.  The  Tongue,  however,  never 
fails  to  indicate  to  the  expert  Glossologist  the  seat  and  character  of  disease 
generally,  and  point  to  the  proper  remedies  for  its  alleviation  and  cure.” — Pre- 
face to  Second  Edition. 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

THE  LANCET. 

“ There  is  much  truth  in  the  statements  of  the  Author  in  justifying  his 
attempt  to  establish  a new  doctrine.  The  importance  of  diagnosis  must  be  too 
evident  to  require  additional  comment,  and  in  as  far  as  this  desideratum  can  be 
accomplished  by  external  signs,  every  attempt  to  facilitate  it  is  praiseworthy. 
Its  advantages  are  superior  to  any  we  hitherto  enjoy,  because  they  not  only 
afford  us  a correct  view  of  the  system  in  general,  but  they  put  us  £ above  our 
patient,’  and  enable  us  to  detect  any  attempt  at  concealment  or  misrepresen- 
tation.” 
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OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 


THE  MEDICAL  TIMES. 

44  Dr.  Benjamin  Ridge  lias  no  little  confidence  in  the  tongue.  His  observa- 
tions will  doubtless  prompt  to  a more  attentive  study  of  the  diagnostic  value 
of  the  tongue  (a  study  which  cannot  but  prove  of  great  service),  and  are  cha- 
racterised by  a disinterested  earnestness  of  purpose,  an  ability  and  spirit  of 
scientific  research,  which  command  the  critic’s  respect,  even  when  the  Author 
fails  to  win  his  assent.” 


THE  SUN. 

44  Dr.  Benjamin  Ridge  has  made  one  of  the  most  vitally  important  discoveries 
that  has  been  made  since  the  days  of  Hunter.  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate 
the  importance  of  the  Science  of  ‘ Glossology,’  not  only  in  the  Diagnosis  of 
disease  but  as  a means  of  detecting  deception.  For  the  nearer  the  approach  to 
certainty  in  diagnosis,  the  nearer  the  approach  to  certainty  in  the  application 
of  remedial  agents.” 

THE  ATLAS. 

“ Mankind,  in  the  mass,  are  ever  ready  to  look  with  favour  upon  any  dis- 
covery or  invention  which  can  ameliorate  their  condition  ; but  corporations  are 
too  apt  to  regard  with  dislike  anything  in  the  shape  of  innovation.  The  former 
desire  the  cure  of  their  bodily  ailments  by  the  most  simple  means,  while  the 
‘ faculty’  still  run  in  the  beaten  tracks  of  remedy  and  routine.  Dr.  Benjamin 
Ridge  has  evidently  made  the  tongue  a deep  study.  What  he  has  done  is  to 
reduce  the  various  appearances  of  this  organ  to  a system.  We  invite  attention 
to  the  theory  here  broached  by  Dr.  Ridge,  who  has  explained  and  utilised  the 
simple  provision  by  which  Providence  has  made  the  tongue  at  once  the  silent 
register  of  complaints  and  the  indicator  of  cure.  Dr.  Ridge,  we  understand,  is 
about  to  publish  a larger  work  for  the  family  use  of  1 the  million,’  in  which  the 
home  treatment  of  disease  will  be  popularly  set  forth.” 

THE  MORNING  CHRONICLE. 

“ There  is  a growing  feeling  that  the  practice  of  medicine  has  too  long  been 
stationary ; that  the  profession,  partly  from  ignorance  and  partly  from  mis- 
taken views  of  their  own  interest,  have  not  made  a progress  either  in  the 
theory  or  practice  of  their  art  at  all  corresponding  with  the  advance  made  in 
the  other  sciences. 

“ Dr.  Benjamin  Ridge,  in  his  4 Glossology,’  boldly  dashes  away  the  film  of 
ignorance,  and  is  an  arch-enemy  to  4 circumlocution ;’  but  the  results  of  years 
of  successful  practice  have  strengthened  his  convictions  as  to  the  soundness  of 
his  theory.  Dr.  Ridge’s  discovery  is  that  certain  appearances  on  the  tongue  in- 
dicate certain  derangements  in  the  organs  of  the  body  ; so  that  he  comprehends 
immediately  the  cause  of  disease  with  marvellous  accuracy.  Dr.  Ridge  also 
adopts  a well-defined  general  tx*eatment,  divisional  and  distinct,  applicable  to 
the  multiform  complaints  to  which  tlesh  is  heir,  and  sweeps  away  the  rubbish 
of  technicality  and  form  which  impedes  him  in  his  search  for  truth. 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 


“We  understand  that  a volume  of ‘Popular  Prescriptions,’  from  the  same 
author,  the  object  of  which  is  to  give  plain  and  simple  directions  for  medical 
treatment  at  home,  will  shortly  be  forthcoming.” 

MORNING  HERALD. 

“Have  the  various  appearances  of  the  tongue,  as  indications  of  disease,  yet 
been  made  the  basis  of  scientific  treatment  by  the  medical  profession  ? The 
work  before  us  first  answers  this  question  in  the  negative,  and  then  proceeds  to 
lay  that  basis.  It  furnishes  a diagnosis  of  disease,  based  exclusively  on  the 
appearances  of  the  tongue; — the  organ  which,  according  to  the  theory  of  the 
writer,  never  fails  to  indicate  the  seat  and  character  of  disease  generally,  and 
point  to  the  proper  remedies  for  its  alleviation  and  cure.  In  other  words,  Dr. 
Eidge,  from  a survey  of  the  tongue,  proves  that  [certain  appearances  on  parts 
of  it  indicate  the  presence  of  certain  diseases,  and  that  those  parts  correspond 
with  certain  organs  of  the  body. 

“ Dr.  Eidge  graduated  in  the  old  school  of  a profession  pre-eminently  wedded 
to  routine,  and  jealous  of  innovation  ; but  he  had  not  been  long  in  the  practice 
of  medicine  before  he  found  that,  as  a rule,  medical  men  were  more  apt  to  con- 
fine themselves  to  the  easy  task  of  recording  the  effects  of  diseases  than  of  dili- 
gently seeking  the  causes. 

“ Hence, — Nulla  sine  causa  nota  is  the  animating  principle  of  Dr.  Eidge’s 
researches.  His  theory  is  not  less  comprehensive  than  simple  in  design  ; and 
he  has  shown  himself  not  less  earnest  in  his  desire  than  practical  in  the  means 
he  employs  to  reduce  to  system  the  laws  which  should  govern  the  physician’s 
art.” 


gardener’s  gazette. 

“ If  we  are  asked  what  gardeners  have  to  do  with  books  on  medicine,  we 
may  inquire,  in  turn,  what  disease  there  is  to  which  gardeners  are  not  as  sub- 
ject as  other  men  ; and  we  also  assume,  without  any  great  danger  of  erring, 
that  they  are  quite  as  anxious  as  any  other  class  to  be  cured  when  they  are 
unhealthy.  Besides,  we  are  always  curious  to  sift  any  novel  doctrine  to  see  if 
we  can  find  anything  worth  knowing.  The  doctor,  in  this  book,  starts  a new 
theory,  and  it  is  very  rare  to  find  support  among  those  who  practice  on  old 
systems.  He  asserts  that  the  tongue  is  a true  indicator  of  disease  and  of  its  lo- 
cality. It  has  been  the  fashion  among  old  practitioners  to  look  at  the  tongue 
as  a whole,  whereas  it  is  quite  certain  that  it  may  be  furred  on  one  part  and 
clean  in  another,  showing  very  distinctly  that  viewing  it  as  a whole  is  at  least 
an  uncertain,  and  may  be  a most  erroneous,  mode  of  using  it  as  a test ; but  if 
the  doctor  is  right,  the  tongue  is  a certain  indicator  of  the  seat  and  nature  of  a 
disease,  if  properly  studied — that  is  to  say,  if  the  particular  parts  are  attended 
to,  it  becomes  a sort  of  index  to  the  diseases  of  the  body.  It  is  a bold  and 
novel  doctrine,  but  so  was  Dr.  Jenner’s  when  he  introduced  vaccination ; we 
cannot,  therefore,  allow  the  novelty  to  detract  from  its  soundness.” 


OPnSTONS  OF  THE  PEESS. 


mair’s  monthly  register. 

“ It  is  doubtless  generally  known  that  to  make  a faithful  diagnosis  of  disease 
is  very  difficult,  and  any  contribution,  however  small,  which  will  aid  the 
medical  practitioner  in  more  easily  achieving  so  desirable  a result,  is  a valuable 
boon.  Dr.  Ridge  has  endeavoured  to  benefit  his  profession  by  such  means,  and 
he  has  designated  his  discovery  ‘ Glossology,’  which  word — perceptibly  of  Greek 
origin — is  fully  described  in  the  title.  The  author,  in  diverging  from  a beaten 
track  and  promulgating  a new  doctrine,  has  taken  a bold  step,  and  although  he 
will  doubtless  meet  with  opposition  where  he  should  have  support,  still  we  trust 
his  suggestions  will  be  practically  tested  by  experienced  and  unprejudiced  men. 
The  importance  of  diagnosis  is  so  great,  that  the  discoverer  of  ‘Glossology’ 
would  doubtless  become  one  of  the  Hunters  of  his  age,  should  his  system  be 
less  valuable  than  we  are  led  to  suppose. 

“ The  majority  of  our  readers,  perhaps,  imagine  that  ‘ Glossology’  is  nothing 
new,  as  the  faculty  always  look  at  the  tongue.  Dr.  Ridge  not  only  does  this, 
but  much  more, — he  divides  that  organ  with  mathematical  precision  into  com- 
partments, each  of  which  has  reference  to  some  other  vital  organ,  so  that  by  the 
colour,  covering,  papillae,  or  general  appearance  of  the  tongue,  in  any  particular 
part,  the  seat  of  disease  of  a whole  system  may  be  at  once  detected. 

“We  can  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  our  belief  that  Dr.  Ridge’s  opinions 
are  worthy  of  mature  consideration.” 

SOUTH  LONDON  JOURNAL. 

“ The  general  indications  afforded  by  the  tongue,  it  is  true,  have  ever  been 
considered  by  the  medical  profession  as  no  slight  help  to  diagnosis  ; but  until 
Dr.  Ridge  (of  Bruton-street),  the  author  of  the  brochure  whose  title  stands  at 
the  head  of  our  notice,  published  the  results  of  his  investigations  into  this  im- 
portant department  of  semeiotics , this  organ  was  looked  upon  as  sympathising 
almost  solely  with  the  alimentary  canal,  and  as  having  but  little  or  no  con- 
nexion with  other  portions  of  the  body.  The  condition  of  the  tongue  as  to  dry- 
ness and  moisture,  its  furred  appearances,  its  colour,  and  sometimes  its  tempe- 
rature, most  practitioners  have  been,  and  still  are,  in  the  habit  of  noticing, 
with  greater  or  less  exactness ; but  Dr.  Ridge  is  unquestionably  the  only  ob- 
server who  has  acquired  any  definite  knowledge  of  the  part  played  by  this 
organ  as  an  index  to  specific  maladies.  This  able  and  enlightened  physician 
may  be  said  to  have  created  for  himself  an  entirely  new  means  of  recognising 
disease,  so  that  by  the  simple  inspection  of  the  tongue  and  its  characteristic  di- 
visions he  arrives  at  a justness  of  diagnosis  truly  remarkable. 

“ These  divisions  appear  to  be  remarkably  characteristic,  and  the  author  dis- 
tinctly affirms  that  they  are  borne  out  by  the  anatomy  of  the  organ  itself. 

“ In  one  part  of  this  truly  interesting,  and  we  may  add,  original  work,  there 
are  observations  upon  the  laws  of  the  fouling  and  cleansing  of  the  tongue  which 
vastly  enhance  the  value  of  Dr.  Ridge’s  discovery,  and  in  no  small  degree  con- 
tribute to  place  that  discovery  upon  a scientific  basis. 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 


“ Anything  more  beautiful  than  this  law  can  scarcely  he  conceived,  and  as 
developed  by  Dr.  Ridge  it  appears  to  us  to  evidence  the  operation  of  no  ordi- 
nary mind. 

“ That  our  author  was  in  no  haste  to  jump  at  conclusions  is  evident ; for  we 
find  the  first  edition  of  his  work  was  published  in  1843,  seven  years  after  his 
great  discovery  was  made.  Fourteen  years  have  elapsed  since  the  appearance 
of  the  edition  referred  to  and  the  one  we  are  now  noticing. 

“There  are  those  of  the  profession  who,  no  doubt,  from  prejudice  and  a large 
amount  of  what  we  may  fairly  designate  red-tapeism,  will  affect  to  despise  the 
discovery  of  Dr.  Ridge,  no  matter  how  indisputable  may  be  the  laws  embodied 
in  that  discovery. 

“We  find  genius  enough,  however,  in  the  small  volume  before  us  to  warrant 
us  in  saying  that  it  inculcates  principles  as  new  as  they  are  great  and  useful ; 
and  our  earnest  advice  to  the  author  is  to  try  the  public — the  million — and 
not  confine  himself  to  addressing,  as  he  has  hitherto  done,  his  own  order  exclu- 
sively. Let  him  make  his  views  more  popular,  and  our  word  for  it  he  will 
reap  his  reward  as  a successful  medical  pioneer.”  - 

JOHN  CHURCHILL,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET,  LONDON. 
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“ With  much  pleasure  we  hail  the  appearance  of  books  which  bear  the  stamp 
of  originality  ; the  abundance  of  mere  compilations  that  issue  from  the  press 
giving  us  all  the  greater  relish  for  works  which  advance  science  by  new  ob- 
servations and  researches,  and,  in  a medical  point  of  view,  shine  by  the  light  of 
the  study,  instead  of  the  lamp  of  libraries.  The  present  volume  belongs  to 
the  former  class,  and  possesses  sufficient  claims  to  induce  microscopic  physiolo- 
gists to  examine  its  details  with  attention. 

“ Dr.  Ridge  has  exhibited  much  ingenuity  in  developing  his  subject ; al- 
though we  hesitate  at  the  immediate  and  unexamined  adoption  of  his  views, 
yet  we  find  the  data  so  arranged  as  to  inspire  us  with  considerable  confidence 
in  the  justness  of  his  deductions. 

“ In  the  fourth  and  fifth  sections  we  arrive  at  a knowledge  of  the  chief  pur- 
pose of  the  work,  which  there  gives  a description  and  an  account  of  the  pro- 
bable uses  of  newly- discovered  structures,  the  membrana  meconii  and  the 
rete  vasculare These  organised  structures  having  become  use- 

less, are  discharged  at  and  after  the  birth  of  the  infant — A phenomenon  so 
UNEXPECTED  AS  TO  EXCITE  OUR  UTMOST  ADMIRATION  AT  NATURE’S  PROCESS. 

“ With  a few  exceptions,  not  influencing  in  any  great  degree  the  value  of 
the  work,  we  confidently  recommend  its  contents  to  the  best  consideration  of 
the  profession,  fully  persuaded  that,  as  a further  step  in  scientific  knowledge, 
it  deserves  appreciation,  as  an  addition  to  the  existing  facts  and  theories  of 
medical  science.” — Lancet,  vol.  i.,  1845,  p.  210. 

JOHN  CHURCHILL,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET,  LONDON. 


